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Bishop Caldwell^s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or 
South-Indian F amil y of Lkanguages has long been out of print*. 
There has been a demand for tliis work from scholars. On a reso- 
luUoja moved by Sri D. Ramahnga Reddi at the meeting of the 
Senate held on the I7th November 1953, that the University mi^t 
undertake to bring out a new edition of this puhlicadont the Syndi¬ 
cate resolved to bring out this reprint edition with the kind per* 
mission of Messrs* Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., Lrondom 

MadraSj VahmAj 

January, 1956. Registrar, 
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library. 
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EDITORS* PREFACE 


TO THE THIRD EDITION 

Bishop Caldwell's Comperative Grammar of tha Dravidlan or 
Sauth-Iudiaa Family of Languages b so well known a classic of 
Indian philology as to need no introduction to readers who ate 
Interested in the ethnology or linguistics of India. But a few words 
of introduction seem necessary to explain the ongin and scope of 
the present edition. As n justification for attempting a now editiotif 
it b only necessary to say that the book was originally publbbed 
50 long ago as 1S56| and that the only other edition produced by 
the author dates from 1875, and has long been out of print Con¬ 
sequently it has become rare and expensive, a matter of importance 
to Indian scholars and students, few of whom are m a position to 
pay the prices now demanded for a work indispensable to their 
studies. 

No further explanation seems called for to justify the issue of a 
third edition of a work which has no tivab. We may indeed hope 
that students of the Drayidlan tonnes will not only welcome this 
reissue of Dr Caldwell's famous work, but will be surprised that 
they have had to wait nearly forty year^ to greet its publication. It 
only remains, then, to explain briefly In what respects this edition 
differs from its predecessors. We have added some statistical and 
other notes. For those embodying the latest census figures we havo 
to express our gratitude to Mr. R A, Gait, cxE-j Census Com¬ 
missioner of India. We have also transliterated aH Greek words for 
the benefit of those who may be unacquainted with that language. 
We have decided to Oinit so much of Bbhop Caldwell's IntrtMluctioD 
as relates to the History oE Dravidlan Literature. In doing so we 
have been guided by two considerations. An account of Dravidian 
literature b not strictly germane to the main purpose of the book, 
as Bishop Caldwell himself candidly admitted. In the second 
place, some of the author's conclusions as to the dates of the older 
books have been rendered ohsotete by the researches of IncUan 
scholars and by the investigations of the Government Archaeo* 
logical Department, 

We have also omitted many pages of purely controversial 
matter, in which Bishop Caldwell was at pains to controvert the 
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views of wHters now iorigotten or negligible. In othe^ respects the 
present edition is a reprint, revised and brought up to date^ of a 
work which has so for loxmd no successor^ and will in no case be 
j^endered wholly superBvious by the labours of other scholars^ As 
the pioneer effort of Dravidian scholarship on European lines 
it will always have its own interest and importance, even if others 
should hereafter build on the foundations so solidly laid by the 
most distiiiguishcd investigator of Dravidian philology* 

Our task has been m the main, one of pious conservation^ and 
our sole object has been to enable students to obtain access to so 
much of the outhor^s work as retains a permanent valuer in view 
of the increased attention paid to the study of Oriental languages 
in generalp and the solicitude shown by the Madras Government 
for the study of the languages of South India in particular. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE 
TO THE SECOrro EDITION 

It iii now nearly nineteen years since the first edition ol this book 
was published^ and a second edition ought to have apiieared long 
ere this. The first edition was soon exhaustedp and the desire btenesis 
oi bringing out a second edition often suggested to me. But as 
the book was a first attempt in a new field of research and neces¬ 
sarily very wnperfect, 1 could not bring myself to allow a second 
edition to appear without a thorough revisioHi It was evident^ how* 
evefj that the preparation of a thoroughly re^dsed edition^ with the 
adcUtion of new^ matter whatever it seemed to be neoessary, would 
entah upon me more labour than I was likely for a long time to be 
able to undertake. The duties devolving upon me in India left me 
very UttJe leisure for exUaneous work^ and the exhaustion arising 
irom long residence in a tropical climate left me very little surplus 
strength. For eleven year:?^ in addition to my other duties, 1 took 
part in the Revision of the T amil BLhle^ and after that great work 
had Come to an cnd^ it fell to my lot to take part for one year more 
in the Revision nf the Tamil Book of Common Prayer. 1 suffered 
also for some time from a serious iUnes^ of such a nature that it 
seemed to render it improhabie that I should ever be able to do any 
literary work again. Thus year after year elapsed, and year after 
year the idea of setting myself to so laborious a task aa that of 
prepaiiDg a second edition of a book of this kind grew more and 
more distasteful to me. 1 hegen to hope that it had become no 
longer necessary' to endeavour to rescue a half-forgotten book from 
oblivion^ At this juncture it was considered desirable that I should 
return for a time to my native land for the benefit of my health; 
and at the same time I w^as surprised to receive a new and more 
urgent request that I should bring out a second edition of this 
book—for which I was informed that a demand still existed. Ac¬ 
cordingly I felt that I had no option left, and arrived reluclantly 
at the conclusion that as the first edition was brought out during the 
period of my first relum to Ibis country on furlough, so it had 
become necessary that the period of my second furlough should be 
devoted to the preparation and publication of a second edition. 

The first edition—chiefly on account of the novelty of the imder- 
taking—w'as received with a larger amount of favour than it ap- 
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me to amount to what is called a family likenessj and thtnrelape 
naturally to suggest the idea of a common descent. Tha evidence 
is cumiiladve. It seems impossible to suppose that all the various 
remarkable resemblances that will be pointed outr section after 
section, in this work can have arisen merely from similarity in 
mental development—of which there is no proof—or amilarity in 
external circumstances and history—of which also there is ao proof 
—much less without any common cause whatever, but merely from 
the chapter of accidents. The relationship seems to me to be not 
merely morphological but—^in some shape or another, and however, 
it may be accounted for —genealogical- The genealogical method 
of investigation has produced remarkable results in the case of 
the Indo-European family of languages, and there seems no neasan 
why it should be discarded in relation to any other family or group; 
but this method Is applicable, as it appears to mCp not merely to 
roots and forms, but also to principles, contrivances^ and adapta- 
tlons. I have c^led attention to the various resemblances I have 
noticed, whether apparently important or apparently insignifijcant 
—not under the supposition that any one of them» or all together:^ 
will sufSce to settle the difficult question at Issuer but as an aid to 
inquiry^ for the purpose of helping to point out the line in which 
further research seems likely—or not likely—to he rewarded with 
success. An ulterior and still more difficult question wiD be found 
to be occasionally discussed. It is this i Does there not seem to 
be reason for regarding the Dravidian familv of languages, not only 
as a link far connection between the Indo-European and Scythian 
groups, but—in some pirticular!i, especially in relation to the 
pronouns—as the best surviving representative of a period in the 
history of human speech older than the Indo-European stage, older 
than the Scythian, and older than the separation of the one from 
the other ? 

Whilst pointing out cxii"a-DravidJaii affinities wherever they 
appeared to exists it has always been my endeavour, 03 far as 
possible^ to explain Dravidlan forms by means of the Dravidian 
languages themselves. In thb particular I think it will be found 
that a f^r amount of progress has been made in this edition in 
comparison with the first—for which 1 am largely indebted to the 
help of Dr Gunderf^s suggestions. A considerable number of 
forms which were left uncjtplained in the first edition have now, 
more or less conclusively, been shown to have had a Dravidian 
origin, and possibly this process will be found to be capable of being 
carried further stiH. The Dravidian languages having been culti¬ 
vated from so early a period, and carried by successive stages of 
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progress to so lligji a point of refinement, we should be prepared to 
expect that in supplying themselves from time to Uroe with in¬ 
flexional forms they had availed themselves of amdliaiy words 
already in use, with only such modifications in sound or meaning as 
were necessary to adapt them to the new purposes to which they 
were applied Accordingly it does not seem necessary or desirable 
to seek for the origin of Dravjdian forms out ol the range of the 
Dravidian languages themselves^ except in the event of those 
languages failing to afford us a tolerably satisfactory explanation. 
Even in that event, it must be considered more probable that the 
evidence of a native Dravidian origin has been obliterated by lapse 
of time than that the Dravidjans^ when learning to inflect their 
words, borrowed for this purpose the inflexional forms of their 
nelght>aurs. It is a different question whether some of the Dravidian 
forms and roots may not have formed a portion of the linguistic 
inheritance which appears to have descended to the earliest Dra- 
vidians from the fathers of the human race. I shoul be Inclined, 
however, to seek for traces of that inheritance only in the narrow 
area of the simplest and most necessary, and therefore probably 
the most primitive, elements of siseecb 

In preparing the second edition of this book, as in preparing the 
firsts I have endeavoured to give European scholars, whether resident 
in Europe or in India, such mformation respecting the Dravidian 
languages as might be likely to be mteresting to them. I have 
thought more, however, of the requirements ol the natives of the 
country, than of those of foreigners. It has been my earnest and 
constant desire to stimulate the natives of the districts in which the 
Dravidian languages are spoken to take an inteUigent interest in the 
comparative study of their own languages; and I trust it will be 
found that.thl^ object ha^ in some measure been helped forward, 
Educated Tamilians have stuped Tamil—educated Telugu have 
studied Telugu—the educated classes in each language-district 
have studied the language and literature of that district—^with an 
earnestness and assiduity whitfli are highly creditable to them, and 
which have never been exceeded in the history of any of the lan¬ 
guages of the world—except, perhaps, by the earnestness and assi¬ 
duity with which Sanskrit has been studied by the Brahmans^ One 
result of this long-continued devotion to grammatical studies has 
been the development of much intellectual acuteness; another result 
has been the progressive refinement of the languages themselves; 
and these results have acted and reacted one upon another. Hence, 
it is Impossible for any European who has acquired a competent 
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the books and papers bearing, directly or indirectly, oc Dravidian 
pbiloJog^' which have appeared akice the first edition of this work, 
and which have been referred to or made use of in this edition. 

I have touch pleasure in acknowledging the valuable help 1 have 
received from many frietids. Amongst them are the following i — 
Rev. J. BrigeJ; C. P. Brown, Esq.; A. C, Burnell^ Esq-p Ph,D.; 
Eev. J. Clay; T. W. Hhys Davids, Esq.; Hcv. E. Die^; Prof, 
Eggelingj Sir Walter EQiot, jc.cs J.; the late C. Cover, Esq. ; 
Rev, F. Kitiel; Rev, F, Metr; Prof. Max Muller; N. P. Harasim- 
miengar. Esq.; Rev, Dr. Pope; P. Le Page Renouf, Esq.; Dr* 
Rost; Prof. Te^a ; Dr, Ernest Trumpp. I have especially to thank 
Colonel Yulsj c.e., for much Lnierestiiig and valuable information 
on points connected with topography and history; and the Rev. 
Dr Gundert for the invaluable help he was &o kind as to render me 
in connection with ewery department of this work. I beg to 
the Indian and Colonial Governments and the various ofiicei's 
^trusted with the management of the late Indian census for the 
information with which I have been favoured respecting the num¬ 
bers of the people speaking the various Dravidbm languages, 

Ri. CAI-d^WELE. 

Office or the Society foe toe Propagation 
OF THE Gospeu, 

19, Delahay Street^ Westmihsteh, 

London^ 1875. 
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Formctiue Additions to Roots ^» 

Originally formatives of verbal nouns; used now to 
distinguish intransitive verbs from transitives. Examples 
of use and force of formatives, 1| ku; 2, iu; 3, du. Ori¬ 
gin of itindu, to swim; transitive suffix preferred as a 
formative* 4, bn; euphonisation of formatives; quali^ 
possessed in common by adjectives and transitive verbs. 
First part of the word alone generally contains the root; 
examples. 

Reduplication of Final Consonant of Root 

Four purposes for which this is done in Tamil, 
rationale. 

PaTfickff of SpecialisatiMi 

Use of such particles in Semitic languages. Resen^ 
lance of Dravidian root^system to Seimtic m this ifflrti* 
cular Illustrations; groups which radiate from the base 
syUaWes a4 and <m. List of specialising particles en^g 
in a consonant. Another set of groups of routs; Max 
Muller^ Aryan instances. 

Changes in Root-Votoels 
Root-vowel generally unalterable. 

Exceptions—Jufernol Cfianges fa Roots 
1 Euphonic changes. 2. Changes pertaining to gjam- 
matical expression; root-vowels d pronouns. 3. 
Strengthening of root-vowel of verb to form ver^ 
Qount^Scamples; this usage not likely to have 
,W £tom Spirit. ClMS of OOOM » 

adjectivally: root-vowels of 

older. Origin of pehn, Taro, green, f Shorte^g of 
vowel in the preterite tense of certain verte; Tai^ 

Vi and tfi; Dr^ope's opinion. 

of root-vowels found also in the Pythian languages. 
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PART III 

THE NOUN 

Section L^GeNUEit anb Number 

1. Genber. 

Drav^idian lawa ol gender accord more closely with 
Scythian than with Indo-Europeap tongues. Indo-Euro- 
ppan laws of gender how diffeTent frorn Scythian. Dra- 
vidian nouns divided into two classes, denoting rational 
being and things without reason. Note.—Mind and body. 
Primitive laws of gender faithfully retained by Malaya- 
|am \ Telugu and Good destitute of fenilrune sLngui^, 
Canarege and Malayaiain agree In this particular with 
Tamil, 

2. Number 

Only two numbers^ singular and plural. 

(L) Masculine Singtihr 

Masculine singular in Tamil ; fonnation of 

appellatives* Subdivisions of appellatives. Canarese and 
Telugu sufTixes, Ultimate identity of these with TomO* 
(2,) Feminine SuLguIar 

No suffix of the feminine singular in Telugu and Gdo^; 
a formative sometimes used resembling the suffix of 
Tamii'^anarese, and probably of the same origin, 
Telugu mode of forming feminine singular appellatives ; 
a woman i another feminine suffix possibly Sansbitic. 
(3,) Neuter Siu^ular 

Dravidian nouns naturally neuter. Neuter suffixes 
rarely requii-ed; suffix of neuter singular of demonstra¬ 
tive pronouns Bnd appellative nouns. Affinities of neuter 
singular suffix in d possibly Indo-European. 

The PluTul: P riiurfples of Plurdilation 

In IndcnEuropean tongues number is denoted by the 
eennlnations ; in the Scythian number is generally left 
indefinite. Neuters pluralised in Telugu^ but rarely in 
Tamil. Progress of pluralbation* Sign of plurahty dis¬ 
tinct from case-sign; added directly to the crude base. 
Paradigm of a noun In Hungarian and Tamil. Piuralisa- 
tion of masculine and feminine nouns; no distmction of 
sex in plural; analogies to other languages. Double 
plurals in Telugu. Double plurals in Tamil. 

(1.) Epicene Pluralisin^ Particle , , 

Origin of epicene plural suffix ar, Origin of n%ar 
in Tam,-Mal.; formative in mr. Dr Gundert's expluim^ 
tion ; origin of verbal tenninations in fnar^ &c. Helatlop- 
sbip to pliiraliaing particles in other families of lan- 
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guages. R«!$emblance in use more important than r^aem- 
bUince in sound. 

(2.1 Pluralijtn^ Particle oj the Neuter 

1. The neuter plural sujlx OAt, i4?ith its unrieticj. gai 
appears as In m Telugu. Gaxy4 particle * particles used 
in High Asian languages. Origin of gal 2. Neuter 
plural sujffix in a* Illustrations of use. Heuter plural of 
verb ; of possessive adjectives ; of Malay aj am demon¬ 
stratives, Lapse of a into ei. Telugu and Gai;d peculia¬ 
rities. Relationsliip of neuter plural suffix, a ; Indo- 
European affinities; grammatic^ gender more fully 
developed in the Dravidian than in any other fomUy of 
languages. 

SECTION II.—Formation of Cas^ 

Prhtciples of Case-fantnation 

In this particular the Indo-European and Scythian 
families originally in agreement. Case-signs in both ori¬ 
ginally postpositional words; case^ierinmations of the 
plural different from those of the singular in the Indo- 
European; identical in the Scythian group. Dravidian 
languages follow the Scythian plan. 

Wumb^ of Deelensitms 

Only one dedension^ properly speaking^ in Dravidian 
languages ; no difference in signs of case^ Number of 
Dravidian eases. 

The Nominative — Absence of Nomirtaltve Case-termi¬ 
nations 

Dravjdion nominative the noun itself. Apparent excep- 
lions exist 

(L) Neuter termination am might be supposed to be a 
nominative case-sign, but Is not ; origin of this Pro¬ 
bably am was an ancient form of the demonstrative pm- 
noun ; alternates with an. (2.) Final n of persona! pro¬ 
noun does not make it a nominative. (3.) Lengthening 
of voTvcl of personal pronoun in the nominative looks 
like a case in point ; hut probably vo^'c! lengthened for 
sake of emphasis. 

Inflexion or Inflexional Base of the Oblf(|ife Cooes 

In many Instances the noun itself used ^ the inflex¬ 
ional base. (Generally the base receives some augmen¬ 
tation^ Signs of case added to thhi inflected form. 

(1.) The tn^csrional increment IK, tcith its diflFcctic 
rorieries 

Illustrations. In Telugu ni. in originally a locative. 
(2.) The inflexional incfement$ ap and M 
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ITiese are most used in Canai^se ; are they identical iti 
origin ? Tamil sometimes uses neuter demonstrative 
adzt in a similar manner. 

(3.) T?ie In^fearanol iTicremenf it _ 264 

This the most common ipcrenient of neuter nouns in 
Telugu; probably tij not ft; connection of this with 
neuter demonstrative. 

(4) The mi7e:3fioTta! fttcrement attu or atthu .. 265-267 

Tamil nouns in am take this mciement. attu used by 
the singular alone; flttnt used instead of attu by a few 
neuter plural pronominals ; attu and attru virtually iden- 
ticaL Origin of the r of uttru. Dr Gundert's views res¬ 
pecting its origin* 

(5.) Tfte jormaiion of the inflexion by means of doubl¬ 
ing and hardening the final consonant .. 267-^268 

Explanation of this doubling; Dr Gundert’s view. In 
TelugUp final consonant hardened^ but not doubled. 

(6.) The in^exiojial increment L Origin. Euphonic linfcs 
of connection betireen the base and the injicidon. ,, 268-270 
In Tamil, euphonic u. Use of v and y. 

The Accusative or Second Case ., 270-271 

In Indo-European languages^ accusative a sign of pas¬ 
sivity ; in Dravidiaii, accusative case-sign originally a 
formative of neuter abstracts; nominative much used 
instead. The same in Telugu as to things without life. 

(1,) Accusative Ca^e-signs ei* e, and A , * 271 

In Tamil el,* in Malayilam c or a. With what case- 
signs m other language? this may be compared. 

(3p) Accusative Case-signs am, anntt^ anna, nu, 

&c. _ 272-274 

am the Old Canarese sign, annu the modem; change 
of m into fu Tu|u case-sign nu or n *; in Telugu nu or ni. 
Comparison with case-$igns in other languages^ Indo- 
European m or n ; origm of Dravidian case-sign; iden¬ 
tical with flmi the formative of neuter nouns. Change 
of am into a. 

The iTtstrumental or Third Cose, properly so called *. 275-2T7 

Different particles used in the different dialects* 

Telugu instrumental \ Canarese, origin of this. Tamil 
and Makyalam dl, an; origin of this; Dr* Gunderl's 
explanation. No afBnities to other languages i peri¬ 
phrastic modes of forming instrumental case. 

The Conjunctive or Social Case 

Ought to have a place in the list of Dravidian cases; 
difference from i^trumental Tam.-Mal. case-signs. 
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Telugu ; is tbis allied to the Taiii.-Mal. ? Tl4u 

cominimicaU.vv cai;e. 

T!i€ Dative or Tou/tlt Case .. 279-283 


In North Indian languages dative postpositions sub¬ 
stantially the same as accusative^ Dravjdian dative j 
resemblance between Dravidian case-sigu and North 
Indian, how to be accounted for i Dr Trurapp's expia- 
nation of Hindu led; Mr Beames’s explanaiion. Anti¬ 
quity of Dravidjan bu ; Scythian dative case-signs bear 
some resemblance to Dravidian, Behistun-BcyUnan case- 
signs ; Malayajam seems to have two case-signs; Dr 
Gundert's view of origin of nnu- Can a Dravidian origin 
be discovered for feu ? 


The Ablative of Motion or Fifth Case -. 283-286 

This ease included in the list out of deference to 
Sanskrit grammariaiis; not really different from locative. 

Change of place esepress^ by addition of verb of motion t 
Tamil suffixes tl and in ; Old Canarese im, Ww'e il ai^ 
in originally identical ? Compound ablative suffixes in 
Canarese. Explanation of Telugu ablative; Tuju, 

The Genitive or Sixth Cose > • 286-303 

(1,) The obbrevieted PronontiTial Genitive . ■ 286 

This may be explained as a pronominal adjective. 

Similar abbreviation in the case of some of the numerals. 

(2.) The Neuter InjlcxitHiai Genitive •. 287-289 

Neuter suffixes used for the genidve originally signs of 
the locative; Dr Trumpp's view; adjectival use of thpe 
suffixes arose &om their use as genitives. Conn^tion 
between locative, genitive, and adjective; Max MiUlers 
view. Inflexional suffixes used as signs of genitive in 
Tblugu; not so in Canarese. 

(3,J The Neuter Demonstrative Genitives .. 289 

adu and adu in Tamil, bow used. Followed by the 
singular alone; Telugu use. This suffix appended to the 


inllexjon, 

(4.) The Possessive ui, and its varieties 

Tamil in and Telugu nt originally locative sufSxesj in 
the most common of all possessive suffixes in Tamil ; 
Max Miiller. Other case-suffixes generally appraded to 
this in. Adjectival force of in; use of am resembles that 
of in. Indo-European analogies to the use of in as a geni¬ 
tive. Scythian ai^ogies. 

(5.) The Genilivat SnJJix A. 

Probably identical with the a which fomis the relative 
parUciple a the only genitive case-sign in Canarese. So 
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also in Telugu and Tuju; adjectival a of some Telugu 
noims identical with possessive a; n little used now in 
Tamils though first in the list. Its use generally confined 
to poetical plurals. Indo-European afiuiities qI this a* 
especially in the later dialects. 

(6.) The Mfzlai/dlam GeYittine Sufix nE or de .. 300-3^12 

This takes the shape of indre or mde. Some resemb¬ 
lances to this illusory i Dr Stevenson ; Hindustani and 
Persian rn, Ate- Identical with Tamil adv. 

(7.) Auxiliary Suffixes of the Genitive in Telugu and 
Tamil ,, 302-303 

(ij Telugu yoka; origin of this word, (h.) Tamil 
u4eiya means literally that which la the property of i 
Mal^ u^. 

Locative or Seventh Cose «, 303-306 

fl the most conimon sign of this case in Tamil; any 
word signifying *' place ' may he used» Cannre^ siiSxes 
oj and mil; Telugu undu amd lo. He&emblances 

between Tamil il end Latin in* Telugu lui; use of the 
inflexion as a sign of the locative ; fusion of ^e meaning 
of genitives and locatives. Note ,—Radical element in 
U is i; Max Muller. 

The Vocative or Eighth Case _ 30S 

No case-sign of the yoeative in Drevidian language; 
modes in which the vocative is formed- 

Compound Case-signs ^ ^ 3Q7 

Two or more case-signs occasionally compounded into 
one. 

Possessive Compounds ,, 307 

The absence of this class of compounds in the Dravi- 
dian languages remarkable. 

Section HI.—Awecttves, oa Nouns used Anj£crxVALi.T ., 30&-31S 

Adjectives in grammatical agreement with substan¬ 
tives in the Indo-European tongues ; in the Scythian 
tongues independent nouns of quality. L Dravidian 
adjectives also nouns of quality, 2, How Sanskrit deri¬ 
vatives become Dravidian adjectives. 3. How nouns 
ending in hard ^consonants double those consonants when 
used as adjectives. Soft finals, how changed. 4. Each of 
the inflexional increments used for converting substan¬ 
tives into adjectives. 5. Relative participles of verbs 
largely used as adjectives, fi. Past verbal partidple used 
an adjective in Telugu, 7. Many IJravidiati adjectives 
formed by the addition to nouns of the suffixes by whid^ 
relative participles are foimed ■ (1.) Additioii of the 
suffix ipa ; origin of this ; (2.) Addition of the stdEx a. 
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Explanation of origin of certain adjectives ; (3.) Addi¬ 
tion of the suffix of the future relative participle, 8, 
Nouns T Tiay become adjectives by the addition of the 
relative participle of the verb to become. Certain words 
erroneously styl^ adjectives. 

Comparison of Adjectives 

Mode of comparison different from that used in Indo^ 
European languages; resembles Sei^tic and Scythian 
mode. Addition of conjunctive particle am, Sic., as an 
intransitive. Formation of superlative ; attempt of 
Robert do Nobilibus. 

Roatposttions 

Ail postpositions nouns, in the locative case under¬ 
stood. 

Comparative pemdipm of a Neuter Dm vidian Noun, 

sing, ond pEur. 

PART rv 

THE NUMERALS 

Elach cardinal number bas two shapes, that of a neuter 
noun of number and that of a numeral adjective; in the 
colloquial dialects the former sometimes used instead of 
the latter. Primitive form that of the numeral adjec¬ 
tive 

One.^Two forms in existence, oka in Telugu, on* in 
all other dialects. 1. Basis of orw is or. ondu or onn 
at firet sight resembles Indo-European ‘ one.' Origin of 
ondu from on*; similar changes in other words. Dr 
Gundert’s opinion; Mr Kittel's. Origin of Telugu word 
for one, oka. Scythian analogies to oko; are oko and 
or related ? Dravidinn mdejintte article. The numeral 
adjective for ' one ’ used as a sort of indefinite article ., 

Two.—Neuter nouns differ slightly in the various dia¬ 
lects: numeral adjective, ir; the same in alL Cmiarese 
form of neuter; TamU fonn nasali^ ^dical form 
without a nasal; origin of it; Dr Gunderts 
Mr Kittel's. No analogies in any Indo-European lan¬ 
guage. Brahui word. No Scythian analogies 

TJirec.—Neuter noun; numeitd adjecUve. mu ? or 
mu? Brahui word. Origin of word for three. Dr 
Gundert; Mr Kittel 

Four,—Neuter noun; 

nal. No Indo-European analogy; Ugro-Finnish analogies 
remarkably dose 
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— Netiter noxmj numfiral adjKtivej. in all the 
dialects ei Resemblance between Sons, panchon and 
Tam.-MoL. ahju. How this resemblance has ariseiL Radi* 
cal meaning of ei; Mr KitteFs explanation 

Six .—Keuter noun and numeral adjective nearly alike; 
root-meaning of aru. No analogy with other languages 
discoverable 

Sei^en.—Neuter noun and numeral adjective nearly 
alike. No resemblance to woid for seven m other 
languages 

Eight.—Tamil neuter noun resembles Indo- 

European octOj &C.; this resemblance disappears on 
examination, ^dical shape eii; exphnation ol Telugu 
word enimidi; Telugu numeral adjective enc. Origin of 
tnidi. Origm of ea; Max MuUeri Mr Clay; origin of en; 
aimilar derivation of a numeral in Lappish 

— In all Dravidian languages nine a compound 
number; principal forms which nine assumes; differ¬ 
ence between meaning of word nine and Dravidian 
word; second member of the word means ten. First 
memtwr appears to mean ^one/ but probably means 
^before/ Mode in w^hich compounds Into which nine 
enters are foirmed. No aMnity between T amil word and 
Greek 

Ten*—The word for ten virtually the same in all Dra¬ 
vidian dialects, Changes which take place. Dr Gundert^s 
opinion; comparison of Sanskrit pahkli with Dravidian 
word. Malayword for twelve. Root of Dravidian 
word for ten 

A Hundred .—Sameness of word for n hundred in ali 
Indo-European languages a proof of intellectual culture 
and unity; one and the same word used by all Dravidian 
languages; derivation 

A Tkowsand,—Generally used Dravidian word a 
Sanskrit derivative; Telugn word; derivation 
Ordfiifll Ntimbera 

Derivation of Dravidian ordinal number ^irsf; fonos 
of ordinal suffixes of other numbers; do. of adverbial 
numbers. 

No evidence of Indo-European descent. Existence of 
Scythian analogies, especially aa to the number four; 
Professor Hunfalvy*s opinion; arithmetical faculty of 
Scythians not strongly developed* 

Drcmdiait JVumerGla in the Fivt Prindped Dialects x 

Paradigm * * 
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THE PRONOUN 

Ught thrown by pronouns on rebtionship of languages. 

Personal pronouns the most persistent of aU words. 
Peculiarity of Japanese. 

Section 1. —^Personai* Pjionouns . . 35£M19 

1, Phonook or THE FtHST Person Singitlab ., 359-383 

Comparison of Dialects -. 359-373 

Primitive from. Classical and colloquial dialects to 
be compared; inflexional forms and pluraLs to be com¬ 
pared, not nominative singular only, Written form of 
the word represents oldest pronunciation; forms of this 
pronoun in Tamil. Maiajralam and Canarcsc forms. 

Telugu and Tu|u; minor dialects; which was the primi¬ 
tive form, nan or ? Opinion expressed in former 
edition. Dr Gundert’s opinion; Dr Pope’s “Outiinea of 
Tuda”: the late Mr Cover's paper. Relationship of ySn 
to nan; changcableness of y. Malayfilam middle point 
nan; both initial and final « changeable. Both yon and 
wfin very ancient; illustration from Sanskrit, asme and 
voyomj wueJime and ynyam. Included vowel a or e ? a 
weakened to e; origin final «; a sign of number. Is 
n identical with m, the final of neuter singular nouns ? 

Only essential difference between pronouns of first and 
second persons consists in difference of included vowels 
a and i. What is the explanation of this ? These cannot 
be the demonstrative voweb: an explanation suggested. 

Chinese; Mr Edkins; first three simple voweb utilised. 

EartTn-Drauiditm Relotioeshtp 

All pronouns of the first person traceable to one of 
two roots, ah and ma. 

L Semitic Ana logics 
Sir H. Raw'linson. 

2. IiuJo-Europeiin Analogies . - 37S-379 

Comparison of pronouns and pronominal termina¬ 
tions of verb. Can any analogy to Dravidian pronoun 
be traced ? (I.) pu of tna often changes to n. Instances 
of diange of m into n. (2.) This in changes also into e. 

(3,) mo abo changes into a; vote the Indo-European 
and the Dravidian words originally related ? 

Scythian Analogies * - 379-383 

Interesting analogies exist. (1.) Nominative, as well 
as nf oblique cases, derived from mo. lUustrstions 
from various Scythian languages; m the equivalent of 
nuJ, m oecasionhUy changes into n; instances. In some 
Scythian languages this pronoun almost identical with 
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Dravidian. (2.) Some traf»s of the softening of na into 
d; iirobability of a common origiii of all these foims. 

Professor Hunfalvy’s paper read at International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists, 

Z, PaOMOON OF THB SECOND PJERSON SOtCVLAB . , 38i-395 

Comparison of ZhaZects * • 2S4-388 

Tamil foims of this itfonoun. Second person of verb; 

Beschi’s error. Plurals; Canarese and Telugu forms. 

Minor dialects. Relative antiquity of existing forms; ni 
very ol^ but \ probably older. Oldest shape of the 
vowel, I or Ti ? probably t- 

fixtra-Dravidian RelattonsZsip ■ ■ 389—395 

Dravidian pronoun of the second person singular 
more distinctively non-Aryan than the first; most pre¬ 
valent form in both classes of languages has t for its 
basis; the other is founded on n. tfu, base of the Aryan 
plur^ Origin of yu from tu* Mr Bdkins' suggestion; t 
generally changed into a. a more prevalent in Scythian 
tongues then t. Euphonic final n; instances. Another 
pronoun in n, not t, in some Scjrthian languages, ap¬ 
parently identical with the Dravidian; Chinese, 

Behistun tablets; Brahui, Bornu; allied forms in Os^, 

&C, Traces discoverable in Finnish, Turkidi, 8ic. Hima¬ 
layan dialects; Australian. 

3. The Refi-exive Pronoun ‘ Sew ' ■ ■ 395-402 


"niis pronoun, tan, more regular and persistent than 
any other of the Dravidian personal pronouns; has a 
wider application than the corresponding Aryan re¬ 
flexives. Used honorifically; from which use a cIbm of 
words has arisen. List of such words, with explanations; 
tambirdn, (apappan, tandei, tdy, tammei, tannei. tamct- 
ynn, ttunulcfcei, tnmbi, tonpei, itambi; Coorg Instances; 
use of tan as b^is of abstract noun for quality, Mote,— 
Meaning of spinster and duhitrt. Origin of to, the toe 
of this pronoun, from some demonstrative root; Sanskrit 
and Greek demonstratives in t. Use of ten in the word 
for quality, lAe Sans, ted, a confirmation. 

4. pLURAWSATION OF THE PeSSONAI* AND REFLEXIVE 


Pronouns 

Comparison, of IMalect* 

Thmil plurals; double plural in colloquial dialects. 
Telugu double plural; similar usage in Gaurian lan¬ 
guages; Mr Beames; plurals of verbal inflexions. Cana¬ 
rese and Telugu plurals. Change of Initial n m Telugu 
into m. Harmonic changes. 

Origin of Plwralirinp Particlaa 
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(1.) Origin €ff R. nl-{yj-ir mean thou + these 

people = you. Sans, yuahnie; alternative explanation 
from ir, two, (2.) Origin of m; this w a relic of the 
copulative unt i used lilw Latin que^ nd-iiiw, I + and = 
we. Verbs similarly pluralised. 

Extra-Drauidian fielatiottaJvip ■ > 

Finno-Ugrian analogiesj remarkable Aryan analogies; 
n in the singular of pronouns and m in the plural m 
Wni-iV> Indian vernaculars; Pali-Praknt; Mr Beames u 
Jndian An-tiquari/. Mr Cover's opinioa; Dr Pope s; 
resemblance great, but only apparenL Oldest forms oi 
Greek and Sanskrit plurals of personal pronouns. Ex¬ 
planation of sme; sma found in singular. In third person 
also, 

Turofold Plural of the Draindian Prommu of the First 
Person 

plural used as honorific singular; two plurals, the 
plurul i?icluswc and the plural exclusive; s i m il ar distinc¬ 
tion found in two North Indian languages; not f^d in 
Indo-European family; found everywhere m fkntiai 
Asia. Usage in different Dravidian dialects; conclusion; 
results exhibited In following tables. 

Parasigbis 

Dravidian Pronoun of the First Person, 

„ Second Person. 

Pronoun of the First Person, in Seventeen Dialects of 
Central India; Dr Hunter's “Comparative Dic¬ 
tionary." _ rt' 1 ^ 

Pronoun of the Second Person, in Seventeen Dial^ 
of Central India; Dr Hunter's “Comparative Dic¬ 
tionary," 

Section II.—Demon sthattve ano iNTEaHooATiVE 
Pbokouns 

Difficult to treat these two classes of pronouns 
separately. 

1, Demonstrative and Intehhqoativk Bases 

1, Demotwti'ative Boses 

Dravidian languages use for ^cuns of the ^ 
person demonstratives signifying this and that, 

&cwords which signify man, &c.. have shrunk 
ten;imations; four demonstrative bases 
remote, proximate, intermediate, and emphatic. 

2. InterropatiDe Bases 

Two classes of inteirogativiMne an 
nrefix the other su^ed or added to the mid of ^ 
fa) « interrogative prefix. 
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1. Paradigm o/ and Interrogatire 

Pre/Lre3 

Beautiful regularity; Dravidian demonstratives, ttot 
borrowed from Sansl^it, but much older; Old Ja^^etic 
bases; (b) ya, the other inteiTogative e probably 

weakened from yd. Change of yd in Canarese into do; 
uses of this interrogative, 

2. Demonstratiue and Inierrogatitje PronouTw 

Bases best seen In neuter singular; suffixes; euphonic 
links of connecUoti. In Tamil v and it; Telugu usage; 
Tujix Tulu peculiarities; Tamil abstract demonstrative 
and intemgative nouns. Neuter interrogative pronoun; 
m or n used as a formative. Origin of the copulative con¬ 
junction um; Dr Gundert 

3, Demon^lTative and Inferrogatine 

Demonstrative and interrogative bases* when prefixed 
to substantives, acquire the meaning of adjectives; initial 
consonant of su^tantive doubled* or prefixed vowel 
lengthened, Tamil demonstrative adjectives andcj that, 
&C, Telugu triplet. 

4, DemOTtstmftue and Interrogative Advarbs 

These formed by annexing formative suffixes to vowel 
bases. Classes of adverbs arranged according to their 
formatives, lAst 

(1,) Formative fc, g, i4; ^2,> Formative h t*/ (3 ) 
Formative f, 4i W 0 ) Formative also ndr; {5.> 

Formative mb; (6.) Formative I, I 
Demonstratives and interrogatives formed from { 
found in Telugu and Canarese; are they also found in 
Tamil ? Four meanings of el in Tamil Traces of il and 
al used as demonstrati\^es; the ir use as negatives 
A^ilidtion of Demonstrative Bases: Fjctra-Drauidian 
ASinities 

North Indian vernaculars; Scythian languages; closest 
analogies in Indo-European languages. New Persian. 

AjfltitatiOTi Itiierrogative Bases; Extrfl-DrcuidiaTi 
jRetationship 

No relationship apparent. 

Emphatic 

Use of this particle, Tamil; Tidu; Hebrew *he para- 
gogic/ &c, 

Honori^ Demonstrative Pronouns 

Canarese and Telugu; suspicion ol Aryan influences. 
Syntactic Interropatfues K and 6 
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422 

424r429 

429-431 

431-436 


436^38 

438 

439 

440-441 

442-443 
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Particles used for putting inquiries like * Is ^ere ? ^ 
use of these pertitles; 5 instead of d_ in Malayajaxii; o 
generally expresSJon of doubt, o perhaps derived 
from d; possible origin of the interrogative a from the 
demonstrative a; difference in locetion. 

Diatribatiue Pr<}jwiin5 
How formed. 

HI, RBiiATTVE Pronouns 

Noticeable fact that this class of pronoum dop not 
exist in Ibe Dravidian languages; relative participles 
used instead. 

PART VI 


PACE 


443 

444 


the verb 

Bemarks on structure of Dravidian verb; 1 . Many 
roots used either as verbs or nouns; 2. Foraaative (^ti¬ 
des often added to roots; 3 . Structure 
tive: 4 . Second person singualr of mipMative the ^or^ 
form; 5 . But one coniugation and few irregul^ies, 
moods and tenses few; Tulu md Good 
Coniugation does not equal that of an^nt Pythian ve ^^ 
in Jmplicity; Remusat. Antiquity TanuLm 
SiSn V coniugational forms; 6 . Compounds of ver^ 
^,S^%ipositions unknown; 

nounT^^w shades of meaning imparted by gerunds. 
Section h —Classification 

TftANSlTIVES ANP iNTRANSJTtVES 

Two classes of Dravidian verbs; Hungary objective 
and subjective verbs. Three modes m whi^ ii^ansitive 
verbs are converted into transitives; 1 . By hardenmg 

dagesh teSi; iilusirations. fntransitives 

sonant of Tamil only; 3 , By adding n 

doubling and bardBiing certain final consonan . 

Z. Causal Vto transitives. Indo-European 

Causals Dravidian; double accu^- 

1 trAMitivesi oii'C 

tives. CausaJs foim^ dialects except Tulu and 

Gffljd; ^ t in ^ 0 of piiichn. Canarese causal 

gu Vrelugu^and Canarese particles. 

’>» ”■ ““““ 
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455-463 
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cf these preceding letters. Tamil future teu^signs 
throw light on those letters; Tamil future otiginaLly an 
abstract verbal noun* 

PASS 

Origin of Dravidian Caosal Particte i 

Probably from ^ to give* 

m 

3. Fhequentative Verbs 

No peculiarity in thdr conjugation. 

462 

4. Intensive Verb 

1 r 

463 

5. Inceptive Veeb 

4C3 

6. The Passive Voice 

463-467 


Passive voice in Indo-Eiiropeati languages; in Dca* 
wdian language no passive voice, properly so called. 
How the meaning of the passive is expressed; 1. It js 
expressed fay the use of the intransitive verb; 2, By 
appending auxiliary verbs meaning to become, to go, 
&c., verbal nouns much used in these passi^'Cs; third 
person neuter required; similar mode in H^ngali ; use of 
active verba as passives; relative participial noun. 3. 
Passive m G6^; 4. Formed by using the verb ‘to eat' as 
an auxiliary; this singular idiora in the Nofthem verna¬ 
culars also; 5. Much use is made of the auxiliary verb 
‘ to suffer,' This compound rather a phrase than a pas¬ 
sive voice. 


7. T^ MtDOLE VOICB 

I 4 

Only a few trac&s of such a voice appear. 

8. The Necaxivi: Voice 

* 1 

CombmatioQ of negative particle with verbal themes 
a Scjr'thian: peculiarity; forms like Sanskrit iidsti very 
rare in indo-Europeau languages; Dravidiaij negative 
verb generally destitute of tenses; Tulu and Gopd ex¬ 
ceptions. Rationale of absence of signs of tense; Tamil 
peculiarity. Telugu shows that the negative particle is 
a; apparent exceptions. Other dialects; partidpial and 
imperative fonnatives. Mr A. D. Campbell, Dr Steven¬ 
son; explanation of Telugu fcu and fca. Prohibitive 
particle in classical Tamil Gdqd maTUii; resemblance to 
Tamil min; explanation of this. 

Origin of Af tht Drautdtan Nepatiue Particle 

Not related to alpha privative; equivalent to of, the 
particle of negation; illustrations; Dr Gundert. a proba¬ 
bly the primitive shape; el the secondary; Dr. Gundert. 
at a negative in itself, not merely when followed by a 
vowel; illustrations of force of oi and it in Tamil; prohi¬ 
bitive particles in other languages. 


467 

468477 
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9 . Appellative VeiiBS, ob Conjoqated Nouns .. 477 - 4 SI) 
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AppeDative compounds In Ugrian Languages; Mordvin. 
Agreement with DravidiAn appellative verbs remarka¬ 
ble: Professor Hunfalvy, iUustrations. Telugu appella¬ 
tive verb; Tamil more highly developed- Adjectives as 
well as nouns formed into appeUatives. 

Section II— Conjucational System 
Mode of amt^ing pronominai Signs 

Pronominal terminations sufibced, not directly to root^ 
but to signs of tense. 1. Personal signs suited ^ not pre¬ 
fixed ; posidon of pronoun in old Turanian dialects; posi¬ 
tion in Buriatp in Semitic^ in modem Indo-European dia¬ 
lects. Position in Mala3fi|aiix 2. Dravidian personal 
signs suffixed^ noj to root, but to temporal particles; 
three elements in every Tamil verb. In Indo-European 
languages pronominal signs not appended to participles : 
Turkish, Bengali. 3- In Telugu third person sometimes 
left destitute of conjugational ^igns ; similar usage in 
several other languages, 4, Traces in Tamil and Cana- 
rese of very primitive system of conjugationK Dravidian 
verb appears to have been originally uninfiected. S. Dis¬ 
tinctions of gender in Dra\ddian verb peculiarly minute. 
Fobmavion of t™ Tenses 

Participles must first be investigated. 

Verbal Participles, their Signiji{?attcm and Force 

Verbal participles explained: name not quite appro¬ 
priate. 

1, present Verbal Participle ; illustration. 

2. Preterite do, do. do. 

Sanskrit participle in tvd^ Dravidian participles con- 
tinuative; native definition; Turanian participles; Mr. 
EdkijLg^ 

1. The Present Tense 

(1.) How formed in poetical Tamil; (2) Tamil and 
Malayalam seem formerly to have had a present parti¬ 
ciple; (30 Canarese usage; (4.) Telugu usage. 

Formation of ote Present 

Canarese participle in tef; Mr Kittels explanation; 
Old Canarese participle in dcp. Mr Kittel; Telugu pre¬ 
sent partieiple; Tulu. Sign of present ten$e in Tamil 
and MalaySlam; Old Tamil inscription; Maiayaiani 
form the same, somewhat modified. Which is the more 
ancient Tamil form, ffirtt ? or ptndru ? Explanation of 
gindnx; Dr Graul's ''Outlines of Tamil Grammar^ 
present tense seldom used in Tamil poetry ; Tuda. 

The Preterite Tense 
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4S1-553 

431-486 


486-4M 

437 

487 

488 

490-495 


495 
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CQirXENTS 


Semitic and Indo-European nwdes of forming prete^ 
rite; Dravidion mode. Use of participles. 

1 , Fosmatiok of Preterite bv REOtiPi.icATiON or FtKAL 

CojfSONAirr 

This mode confined to a small number of verbs; how 
it differs from Indo-European reduplication. 

2 . Formation of Preterite by sijffixing Particle or 
Sign of Past Time 

Each dialect to be examined sertatiTR, 

(D Tfte Ccnoreae Preterite .. 

Signs of past time i or d; d the more characteristic. 

(2.) The Tomit Preterite • > 

The same signs of time as in Canar^e. 

(3.) The Malayalem Prefcrite -. 

Substantially as in Tamil; inisleadiiig spelling; in 
Dr Gundcrt's Grammar and Dictionary, and Brigel’s 
“ Grammar of Tulu,'’ Lepsius’s method adopted, 

(4.) The Telupa. Preterite 

Originally resembled Tamil, 

(5,) The TuEtt Preterite 

Difference between imperfect and perfect, 

(6.) Preterites of Minor Dialects 

Tuda; Kota; Mr Meti; Dr Pope ; Go^d- Conclu¬ 
sion ; d, or some modification of it, the most characteristic 
sign of Dravidian preterite. 

Origin of the Dravidian Sign of Past Time 

1. Origin of l 

Originally a vowel of conjunction; compare Sanskrit 
and Latin. 

2. Origin of v 

Is it remotely connected with Indo-European sufl^ of 
passive participle ? certainly, not borrowed from it; Ben¬ 
gali preterite 1; Max Miiller; Bopp. Mew Persian; 
modem Teutonic preterite d; Turkish preterite dl or d; 
Hungarian d ; Finnish t. May not this sign of the preterite 
have had its oripln in the Dravidian languages them¬ 
selves ? Dr Greurs " Outlines of Tamil Grammar the 
d of odu, the demon.stmtive. E.'cplanation of Turkish 
preterite di; Max Miiller; Mongolian gerund in d; 
Mr Edkins. 

3. The Future Teiwe 

Difference between formation of preterite and that of 
future; two futures; future the least distinctive tense; 
form of &e Tamil future surviving in the poets. Ordinary 
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49fi 

497-5ft7 

497-500 

S00-S04 

504 

505-506 

507 

507 

507-520 

507 

508^12 

513-517 
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mode of forming the future. Aaristir future in urn. 
Future formed, on the basis of the formed verbid theme ;; 
altogether impersonal, u instead of ; probably the 
basis of the conjunctive^ 


Future Verbal Participle 


.. 51T-&1B 


U$e of the pm^ticiple in dasskal Tamil and MnUy^am, 
Changes in its initial consonant; C&narese and Telugu 
aoristic futures. 

2> T/ie t?tore Distmctiue Future 


519 


Telugu and Canarese forms 
Aj^iaities ojF of the Future 


519 


Bengali future; Latin future; Max Muller; Ugmn 
affinities ; no affinities reliable. 

4^ Compound Tenses 


520 


Mode of formation^ 


TifE Relative Participle 


.. m-m 


Dravidian languages have no relative pronoun ; 
use a participle instead; how North Indiaii vernaculars 
express meaning of relative* Explanation ; suffix of rela¬ 
tive participle; a most largely used; Canarese use* 
Adjectives formed by means of the same suffix. 

Oricrin of the Rebtitje ** 523 

A possessive case-sign originally; Manchu illustrates 
this; Chinese ; Mr Edkins ; light throiam on this part of 
speech by non-Aryan languages of Asia. Use of rela¬ 
tive pronoun, in 'IVrkish and Finnish. 

Formation of Moods . ■ 525-539 

Properly speakings only one mood. 

1. The Conditional or SubjuTictiuc 525-530 

Dravidian subjunctive formed by postfixing a particle 
expressing condition ; two forms in Tu|u. Tclugu con¬ 
ditionals eni and Ancient Tamil conditional in fl or 
in : use of cgil. Third form postfixed fcdl ; meaning of 
fcdl; fourth form in fit- al sign of instrumental case; 
origin of Si. 

2. The fmperaflvc ■ ■ 530-533 

Second person singular imperative identical with root. 

Imperative of transitives differing from that of intransi¬ 
tives: particles added to imperative in Telugu and 
Tamil ; Canarese imperative. Tamil imperative second 
person plural; um^ iwed as a conjunctive and as a conti- 
nuative ; plural imperative in classical Tamil. Tam. and 
M^. in and Old Canarcse im identical; Dr Gundert ; 
Geseniu.^: Hebrew imperative. 


3, The Infinitive 


.. 533-537 
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PAGE 

The tnie Dravldian infinitive a verlial noun ineapaHe 
of being declined- Various fotim of the infinitive; Max 
MuUer^s supposition. Formation of iniiiiltive. a alone 
the normal formative of Dravidian infinitive; origin 
of mfinitive in pa in classical Tamil. Teiugu and Cana- 
rese infinitives. 

Origin of the In^nitive Sufix a ., 53T 

Probably identical with the demonstrative base ; 
connection between a and aL 

Use of the Jnjfimtive ., 533 

Used in five ways; illustrations of each. Connection 
between infinitive and verbal noun in al; Good infini¬ 
tive ; Armenian affinity. 

Foahf AiTOH OF Verbai. Nouns .. 540-553 

Two classes of Dravidian verbal nouns—participial and 
verbal nouns^ properly so called. 

1. Participial Nouns .. 540-542 

Formation of participial nouns; neuter singular used 

in three difierent significations. Analogy between these 
nouns and infinitives l abstract participial nouns in T amil 
and Malayalam; abstract appmlative nouns. 

2. Verbal Nouns r. 542^543 

Such nouns express the act, T>ot the abstract; deriva¬ 
tive nouns di^erant from verbal nouns; illustrations. 

3. Deiivctiue Nouns .. 544^52 

Various classes ; mode of formation of each class. Four 

purposes served by the doublmg of final consonants; 
mode of formation of derivative nouns^ continued^ Alpba- 
^tical li 5 t of formatives used in the formation of deri^ 
vatives, with illustrations. 

4. Nouns of Agency .. 552-553 

the su^ of Dravidian nouns of agency, resembles 

Sanskrit, but not borrowed from it. 

Adverbs ■ - 553 

Every Dravidian adverb eiffier a noun or a verb. 

Comparative Pahadigm of a Dravuuan Vehb 554-564 

PART VU 

GLOSSAKIAL AFFINITIES 565-624 

Comparison of vocables <d less importance than com¬ 
parison of ^ammatical forms and structurCi but useful 
when careniUy conducted; testimony of comparative 
vocabulary as to position occupied by Dravidian tongues. 

Section I. —Inuo-Euhopxan AmNuxEs .. 565-665 

1. IndebtedTieaf of SanskriC to the Dravidian Languages 565-579 
Extraneous questions to be set aside. Statement of 
the question at issue; British words in Ekiglish; Greek 
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and Latin in Sanskrit. Six rules for dptectliig Dravidian 
words in Sanskrit lexicons. 

Words probably borrowed by Sanskrit from tbe Dra- 
vidian toiigueo^ alphabetically arranged. Names of places 
not included j origin of name Malaya. Dr Gundert's 
views in Journal 0 / Gentuin Oriental Society, 

Selections from Dr Cund$rt*s list 0 / w<yrd^, alpha- 
beticaUy arranged. Selections from a li$t of slinilar 
words by Mr Kittel in the fnduin ^Antiguory. 

2. Sftnefcrit AStnities ., 579**5a7 

Words w^hieh appear to be the common property of 

Sanskrit and the Dravidian languages^ 

List of such words alphabetijcimy arranged. 

3. ^strs-Sanskritic or West Jndo-European .. 587-60S 

List of wordsj alphabetically arranged, which appear 

to bear a closer resemblance to the non-Sanskrltic mem¬ 
bers of the Indo-European family than to Sanskrit, 

Slctton H.—Semitic ArriNmEs ,, 605 - 40 S 

Resemblances betw'con Dravidian and Hebrew words 
interesting^ but scarcely such as to establish relationship. 
Alphabetical list of such words^ 

Sectio?! ni.— Scvthian ArPtPrroEs . * 610-622 

These affinities dearly and more direct than Indo- 
European or Semitic affinities ; vocabularies of the Scy¬ 
thian languages present extraordinary divergences. 
Alphabetical list of words. Hungarian affinities [ Dr 
Gundert's. Chinese, Japanese, and Mongolian affinities; 

Ifr Edkins's book; MLiller^s remarks; these affi¬ 
nities adduced as aids to inquiry. 

APPENDIX .. 625-^5 

1. Tuda. Information derived from Dr Pope, Mr Metz, 
and Colonel Marshall Dr Pope's conclusions respecting 
Tuda. 2, Kdta; who are the Kolas 1 paradigm of pro¬ 
noun and verb; resemblance to Ancient Canaiese. 3. 

Gon^, pubUcations by Mr Driberg and Mr Dawson ^ 
particulars in which Goi^4 with Telugu and Cana^ 

rese ; more numerous pi^culars in which it agrees with 
Tamil Particulars in which it takes a course of its own. 

4. Ku; Mr Letdimaji^s Grammar, Nate,—Agreements 
and di^greements with other idioms. 5, Hfljmafidl; list 
of words defective^ contains Dravidian element. 6- 
Ordon^^ Mr Batsch's *'Grammar and Vocabulary”; 

OrSon, more distinctively Dravidian. Dravidian words 
in Oraon. 7, Dmuidian element m BrahuL Dr BeHew's 
book, BrahuT contains many Scythian elements, some 
distinctively Dravidian. Illustrations of the Dravidian 
element. Diilerence between Brahul and languages of 
the North-EBBtern frontier. 

INDEX ^ ^ 637-644 
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DRAVIDIAN 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 


Introductiqn 

It R5 thi^ object of the following work to examine and compare the 
grammatical principios and forms of the various Dravidian lan- 
guagest in the hope of con tribu Ling to a more thorough knowledge 
of their primitive istructure and distinctive character. In pursuing 
this object, it will be the writers endeavour to point out everything 
which appears likely to throw any light on the question of the 
relation which this fannily of languages bears to the principal fami- 
lies or groups into which the languages of Europe and Asia have 
been divided. 

Whilst the grammatical structure of each Dravidian language 
and dialect will be investigated and illustrated in a greater or less 
degree, in proportion to its importance and to the writeris acquain¬ 
tance with ity it will be bis special and constant aim to throw light 
upon the structure of Tamil—a language which he has for more 
than thirty-seven years studied and in the pTosecution of his 
missionary labours^ and w'hich is probably the earliest cultivated ^ 
and most highly developed, of the Dravidlan lan|B:uages—in many 
respects the representative language of the family. 

The idioms which are included in this word under the general 
term *Dravidian/ constitute the vernacular speech of the great majo¬ 
rity of the inhabitants of Southern India. With the exception of 
Orissa, and those districts of Western India and the Dekhan in 
which Gujarat] and Marathi are spoken, the w^hole of the peninsu¬ 
lar portion of India from the Vindhya rnountains and the liver Ner- 
budda (Naitnadi) to Cape Comorin fXum^i), is peopled, and from 
the earliest period appears to have been peopled, by different bran¬ 
ches of one and the same race, speaking different dialects of one 
and the same language“the language to which the term ^Drcvidian* 
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is here applied; and scattered ofishoots from the same stem nmy be 
traced still farther norths as far as the Rajinalial hills in Bengal, and 
even as far as the mountairt fastnesses of Beiuchisthji> 

Gujarati, Mamthi (with its offshoot, Kohkanl j , and Oriya, the 
language of O^a-dHa, or Orissa, idioms which are derived from 
the decomposition of Sanskrit, form the vernacular speech of the 
Hindu population in the peninsular portion of India within their 
respective limits: besides which, and besides the Dravidian Ian , 
guages, various idioms which cannot be termed indigenous or ver¬ 
nacular are spoken or occasionally used by particular classes resi¬ 
dent in Peninsular India. 

Sanskrit, though it is improbable that it ever was the verna¬ 
cular language of any district or country, whether in the north or 
in the south, is in every southern district read, and to some extent 
understood, by the Brahmans—the descendants of those Brahn^ani- 
cal colorUsts of early times to v. horn the Dravidians appear to have 
been indebted to some extent for the higher arts of life and a con¬ 
siderable portion of their literary culture. Such of the Btnhmans as 
not only retain the name, but also discharge the functions of the 
priesthood, and devote themselves to professional studies, are gene¬ 
rally able to understand and interpret Sanskrit writings, though the 
vernacular language of the district in which they reside is that which 
they use in their families, and with which they ore most familiar. 
They are stykd, with reference to the lanenaae of their »dlont*w? 
district, DmvidB Bm^ans, Andhra Brahmans, Kar^t^a 
mans, &c.i and the Brahmans of the several language-districts have 
virtually become distinct castes; but they are all undoubtedly des¬ 
cended from one and the same stock, and Sanskrit, though now re¬ 
garded only as an accomplishment or as a professional acquirement 
IS properly the literary dialect of their ancestral tongue. 

Hindustani is the distinctive language of the Mohammedan 
portion of the population in the Dekhan-nnost of which consists of 
the descendants of those warlike Patans, or Afghans, and other Mu¬ 
hammadans from Northern India by whom most of the peninsula 
was overrun some centuries ago. It may almost be regarded as the 
vernacular in some parts of the Hyderabad country; but generally 
throughout Southern India the middle and lower classes of 
the Mohammedans make as much use of the language of the dis¬ 
trict in which they reside as of their ancestral tongue, if not more. 
Hlnd&stanT was never the ancestral language of the class of southern 
Muhammedans, generally called by the English ‘Lubbals,’ but by 
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Indiai^^ on the ea^stem coast ddaggas (Yavanasj^ and by those on 
the western coast MappU^as. These are descendants of Arab mer¬ 
chants and their native converts, and speak Tamil or Malaya|am. 

Hehrevr b used by the small colony of Jews rradent in Cochin 
and the neighbourhood* in the same manner and for the same pur¬ 
poses as S^iiisikrit is used by the Brshmans. Gujarati and MatatM 
are spoken by the Gujarati bankers and the P&rsi shopkeepers who 
reside in the principal towns in the peninsula. The mbted race of 
^country-bom' Portuguese are rapidly forgetting (except in the 
territory of Goa itself) the corrupt Portuguese which their fathers 
and mothers were accustomed to speaks ^d learning English in¬ 
stead: whilst French stiU retains its place as the language of the 
French employes and their descendants in the settlements of Pon- 
dicherr^' (Puduchcheri)* Carrical (Kar&ikk^) t and Mah£ iMay- 
yuri) p which still belong to France, 

Throughout the British territories in India* English is not only 
the language of the govertiiTig race, and of its ^East-Indlan,^ Eura¬ 
sian, or Tndo-Biitbh^ offshoot, but is also used to a considerable and 
rapidly increasing extent by the natives of the country m the 
adminhrtration of justice and in commerce: and in the Presidency 
of Madras and the principal towns it has already won its way to the 
position which was fonnerly occupied by Sanskrit as the vehide of 
all higher learning. Neither English, however* nor any other foreign 
tongue appears to have the slightest chance of becoming the ver¬ 
nacular speech of any portioti of the inhabitants of Southern India. 
The indigenous Dravidian languages, which have maintained their 
ground for more than two thousand years against Sanskrit, the 
language of a numerous, powerful, and venerated sacerdotal race, 
may be expected successfully to resist the encroachments of every 
other tongue. 

Usfi OF ms CoTimoH Tfsaw 'DftAvintAH^ 

1 have designated the languages now to be subjected to com¬ 
parison by a common term, because of the essentisd and distinctive 
grammatical characteristics w hich they all possess in common, and 
m virlue of w^hich, joined to the possession in common of a large 
number of roots of primary importance, they justly claim to be con¬ 
sidered as springing from a common origin, and as forming a dis¬ 
tinct family of tongues. 

This family was at one time styled by European writers Tamu- 
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‘Tamulic'; but as Tamil is the oldest and most highly culti¬ 
vated member of the family, and that which contains the largest 
proportion of the family inheritance of forms and roots, and as it is 
desirable to reserve the terms 'Tamil* and 'Tamilian’ (or as they 
used sometimes to be erroneously written 'Tamul' and ‘Tamulian’) 
to denote Uie Tamil language itself and the people by whom it is 
spoken, I have preferred to designate this entire family hy a term 
which is capable of a wider application. 

One of the earliest terms laed in Sanskrit to designate the 
family seems to have been that of Andhm-Drdi^idd-bka^shd, 'the 
Telugu-Tamil language,’ or rather, perhaps, 'the language erf the 
Telugu and Tamil countries.’ This term is used by Kumarila-bbat- 
ta, a controversial Brahman writer of eminence, w'ho is supposed to 
have lived at the end of the seventh century a.o,,* and, though 
vague, it is not badly chosen, Telugu and Tamil being the dialeots 
spoken by the largest number of people in Southern India, Cana- 
nese was probably supposed to be included in Telugu and Malaya- 
1am in Tamil; and yet both dialects, together mth any sub-dialects 
that might be induded in them, were evidently regarded as forming 
but one (laiiguage). 

The word I have chosen Is 'Dravidian,' from Drtvida the ad- 
iectival form of Dravida. This term, it is true, has sometimes been 
used, amd is still sometiines used, in almost as restricted a sense as 
that of Tamil itself, so that though on the whole it is the best term 
if can find, I admit that it is not perfectly free from ambiguity. It 
is a term, bow'ever, which has already been used more or less dis- 
unctively by Sanskrit philologists, as a generic appellaHon for the 
South Indian peoples and their languages, and it is the only single 
term they seem ever to have used in this manner. I have, therefore, 
no doubt of the propriety of adopting it. 

Manu says (x. 43, 44); “The foUowmg tribes of Kshatriyas have 
gradually sunk into state of Vrishaks (outcasts), from the 
extinction of sacred rites and from having no communication with 
Brahmans, viz.—Pa\mdrakas, Odras. Dnitndas, Kambojas. Yavanss. 
$akas. Paradas, PaMams. CMtias, Kiratas, Daradas, and Khasas.” 
Of the tribes here mentioned the only tribe belonging to Southern 
India is that of the Dravidas. This name, therefore, appears to have 
been supposed to denote the whole of the South Indian tribes. If 
any cf those tribes were not intended to be included, it would pro¬ 
bably be the Andhras, the Telugus of the interior, who bad already 
been mentioned by name in the Aitareya Brfthmana, and clawed 
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with Pui^a^p Sabara^f and Pulindcis as degraded descendants of 
ViOTamatxa. The same statement i 3 made in the Maha^bharata; and in 
the two lists ef degraded Kshatriyas therein given^ the Dravidas are 
the only South Indian tribe mentioned. It must be concluded there¬ 
fore, that the term is generically usedi seeing that the more- speciRc 
names of Pandy^ Cholas, hfid become well-known in Northern 
Indin by that time. Doubtless it is in the same sense that Satya- 
vratap the Lidian Noah, is called in the Bhigavata Pura^ ^the lord 
of Dravida' (Muir’s “Saru^krit Texts,** voL L).* 

The more distmcUvely philological writers of a later period used 
the term DrSvida in whal appears to be substantially the same sense 
as that in which I propose that it should be used. The principal 
Prakrits—that is^ colloquial dialects—nf ancient India were the 
Mahar^lri. the Saurasenl, and the MagadhJ. Amongst minor or 
less-knowTi Prakrit dialects the Dmvidij or language of the DravldaSp 
was induded. A Sanskrit philologist quoted by Muir (voL ii. 46) 
speaks of the language of Drivida as e vihha^hd. or minor Pr^rii; 
and another fp* 50) speaks of ’ ihe language proper to Dravid-ss * (iu 
which persons of that race should be represented as speaking in 
dramas) as the DravidL It is evident that we have here to under¬ 
stand not the Tamil alone, or any other South Indian language abne, 
but the Dravidian languages generally, supposed in a vague manner 
by North Indian writers to constitute only one tongue. This lan¬ 
guage of the Dravidas w*as evidently included in what was called 
the Paisachl Pj^krit, a name which appears to have been applied 
promiscuously to a great number of provincial dialects, including 
dialects so widely differing from one another aa ' the language of the 
P^dyas ’ (Tamil) , and ^ that of the Bhotas ^ (Tibetan) . The only 
property these languages can have possessed in common must have 
been the contempt in which they were held by Bruhman philologists, 
in virtue of which it must have been that they were styled also 
Paisachl, the language of pi-sdc^a^J, or demonSi The more accurate 
term Dravidi has continued to he used occasionaBy by northern 
scholars up to our own time. As late as 1S54, the learned Hindu 
pHlqlpgist Babu Rajendra Lai Iffitra (quoted by Muir, voL H. 127), 
speaks of the ' Dravidi" as one of the recognised Prakrits, equally 
with the Saurasem, and as beings like it, the parent of some of the 
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present vemaculnrs of India. It thus appears that the word 
‘Otnvida,* from which the tenn ‘Dravidian* has been formed, 
though sometimes used in a restricted sense, as equivalent to Tamil, 
is better htted, notwithstanding, for use as a generic term; inasmuch 
as it not only has the advantage of being more remote from oidinary 
usage, and somewhat more vague, but has also the further and 
Special advantage of having already been occasionally used by 
Indian philologists in a generic sense. By the adoption of this term 
' Dravidian,’ the word ‘ Tamilian ’ ha.s been left free to signify that 
which is distinctively Tamil. 

Enumkhatiow op DflAvioiAN Languaces 

The idioms which I designate as ' Dravidian' are twelve in 
number, exclusive of the Brahui. They are as follows 

I- CVIrTtVAn^ ^lAlBCTS 

4 . Caisai^. 

2- g_ TultJ, 

3, T^lugu, g Ku^aifn or Coorg. 

2. Ukciti,tT¥ateii ’ DiAiMrm , 

4. Xbond or Ku. 

, S. Oraoii. 

Eqjiiaaltat 

I. Tamu—^T his language being probably the earliest cultivated 
of all the Dravidian idioms, the most copious, and that which con¬ 
tain the largest portion and the richest variety of indubitably 
ancient forms, it Ls deservedly placed at the head of the list It 
includes two dialects, the clas.sical and the coUoquial, or the ancient 
and the modem, railed respectively the 'Sen-Damir* and the 
Kodun-Damir, which differ one from the other so widely that they 
might almost be regarded as different languages. The Tamil language 
is spoken throughout the vast plain of the Carnatic, or country below 
the Ghauts, from Pulicat to Cape Comorin, and from the Ghauts or 
central mountain range of Southern India, to the Bay of Bengal ' It 
IS also spoken m the southern part of the Travancore country on the 
western side of the Ghauts, from Gape Comorin to the neighbour^ 
hood of Trivandrum; and in the northern and north*westem parts 
of Ceylon, where Tamilians commenced to foroi settlements prior 
even to the Christian era, and from whence they have gradually 
thrust out the Singhalese. AI] throughout Ceylon the coolies in the 
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coffee plaiiUitioas are Tamilian^ ; the majority oi the mpney-makiiig 
classes even in Colombo are Tamilians ; and it seem^ not unlikaly 
that ere long the 'Familiaiis will have excluded the Singhalese from 
almost every profitable employment in their own Island, The majo¬ 
rity of the domestic servants of ^ropeans and of the camp-foUowecs 
in every part of the Pre^dency of hfadras being Tamil people, Tamil 
is the prevailing language m all the military c^ntonTnents in South¬ 
ern India^ whatever be the vernacular language of the districL 
Hence, at Cannanore in the Malayilam country, at Bangalore in the 
Canarese countiy^t at Bellary in the Telugu oounfa^, and at Secun¬ 
derabad, where Hindu^ilnnl may be considered as the vernacular, 
the language which most frequently meets the ear in the bazaars 
is Tamil. 

The majority' of the Klings (KaUngas)^ or Hindus, who are 
found in Pegu, Penang, Singapore, and other places in the further 
east, are Tamliians: a large portion of the coolies who have emi¬ 
grated in such numbers to the MauriUns and to the West Indian 
colonies are Tamlhans; in short, wherever money is to be made, 
wherever a more apathetic or a more aristocratic people is waiting 
to be pushed aside, thither swarm the Tamiliaris, the Greeks or 
Scotch of the east, the least superstitious and the most enterprising 
and persevering race of the ffindiis. Including TacmlLans recent 
in milit^iry stations and distant colonies^ and the Tamilian inhabi* 
tants of South Travancoret and Northern Ceylon, and excluding not 
only Muhammedans, &c., but also people of Telugu origin who are 
resident in the Tamil country, and who form probably ten per cent 
of the whole population, the people who speak the Tamil language 
may be estimated at about twenty-qne millions. 

Madras, the chief city in the Tamil country, is also the chief 
city in the South Indian Presidency. The name by which it is 
known amongst natives everywhere is, oot Madras, but Chennappa- 
pa^t^nam abbreviated into Chenna-pattnr^iinf a name which it 
derived from Chennappa Nfiyikkarp father-in-law of the Nayakkar 
of Chinglepat^ a petty local chieftain, a feudatory of the Chandra- 
giri Raja, from whom the English obtained possession of a little 
fort on the coast which they converted into a fortified factory. The 
orighi of the name by which It appears always to have been called 
by Europeans—'Madras (officially Madraspaiamj^has never been 
made out with certainty. Perhaps the most probable derivatiori is 
from the Telugu vmdum (Tamil iwodtl), the surrounding wall of 
a fort, a rampart There is a neighbouring town, Sadias, originally 
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H Dutch settlement, the nanie of which closely res^nbles hledres. 
Sadras is an Eurupean cocruptioa from Sadurei, which is an abbre¬ 
viation of Sadurangam f~Sans. Chaturanga), the four constituent 
arms of an army, 1 have not been able to discover any authority 
for the statement sometimes made that Madras is derived from Man- 
drajpattaoam. 

The proper spelling of the name Tamil is Tamir, but through 
the change of r into Mt is often pronounced Tamil; and is often, 
(though erroneously) written Tamil by Europeans. Tamul is the 
mode of writing the name which appears to have been introduced 
by the French j but the name given to the language by the Portu¬ 
guese, and by which it was generally known amongst the earlier 
Europeans, was neither Tamul nor Tamil, but * the Malabar '—a 
name founded on a misapprehension.* 

Colebrooke, though writing in Northern India, was aware of the 
identity of Malabar with Tamil. He says (“Essay on the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit £^guages“), “The language of the province is the 
Tam el, to which Europeans have given the name of Malabar.” The 
identity, however, of the two languages was known at a much earlier 
date to persons who had the opportunity of acquiring local know¬ 
ledge, In the very first book ever printed in Tamil characters— 
at Anibalakk^du, on the Malabar coast, in 1577 or S^the language 
of the book is styled * Malavar or Tamul.’ The writer apparently 
regarded Tamil as the more correct word. See “ Sounds: Alphabet.” 

The Sanskrit name corresponding to Tamil is Dravi^a, a word 
which denotes both the country inhabited by the people called Dra- 
vi^ and the language spoken by them; and 1 have come to the 
conclusion that the words Tcmir and Drawida, though they seem 
to differ a good deal, are identical in origin. Supposing them to be 
one and the same word, it will be found much easier to derive ramir 
from Drflidtfa than Draut^ from Tamil*. It might naturally seem 
improbable at the outset that a Dravidian people residing in the 
extreme south should call themselves and be called by their neigh- 
iMurs, not by a Dravidian, but by a Sanskrit name: but Pan^ya, 
the name of the southernmost portion of the Dravidians, is Sanskrit, 
and a similar peculiarity meets us with regard to almost all the 
^es of the South Indian peoples—Cbolas, Keralas, Andhras, 
Kalingas, &c-—which, so far as is known at present, are Sanskrit, 
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not Dr^vidlan. The name alone appears to have a Dra- 

vidian origin. If the other names were oiiglnaUy Dravidian^ as this 
seems to have been, and as it might natiirally be supposed they all 
must have been, their original shape and root-meanhig have dis« 
appeared. What adds to the difficulty Is, that though these words 
have a place in Sanskrit dictionaries and are accepted as San- 
akrit by the Dr a vidian people* Sanskrit fails as completely as the 
Dravidian languages to furnish us Vi'ith a due to their original 
meaning. When we have traced them back to Sanskrit we are ob¬ 
liged to leave them there. The name Andhra appears^ as has already 
been mentioned, in one of the Brahmanas^ but^ like mosl of the 
Vedic proper names, it is incapable of explanation. May it not be, 
indeed* that those proper names belonged originally to some old 
North Indian vernacular—some prae-Axyan, though not necessarily 
non-Aryan—speech, which had disappeared before the literary his¬ 
tory of Sanskrit commenced. If this were the case, it would be in 
vain to expect the derivation of such words as Dravida ^ be cleared 
up now. The compound dr is quite trn-Dmvidiam It would be tir^i 
in Tamil; but even if we suppose some such word as Tiravii^a or 
Timmida to have been converted into Dravid^ by the Sanskrit¬ 
speaking people, we get no nearer to an explanation of the original 
meaning of the word. 

The oldest fortn of Dravids—or, at least, the form which appears 
to have been most widely in use—appeara to have been Drainidsi; 
and this is the hrst step towards identifying the two words, Dravida 
and Tamir. Both forms of the word ate known in Tamil, hut Dra- 
mid^ (written Tiramida) is preferred by the classics, and is placed 
first in ancient Tamil vocabularies^ In Varaba-mihira*s BT-hab 
sarphitOi according to Dr. Kern, some manuscripts give Dramlda 
instead of Dravida. Through the change of d into {, the Dr avisos 
are called Dr^ilas in Taranitha's Tibetan "Histon^ of the Propa¬ 
gation of Buddhism in India** (ajj, 1573), and Dr. Gxmdert informs 
me that this is the form in which the word occurs and egain in 

the old Malayalam versions of the Puranas. In the PiJi of the Maha- 
wanso the form used is Damilo, the derivative of which Is Damlloj 
and as Initial d becomes t by rule in Tamil, we now reach the ordi¬ 
nary Tamil mode of writing the word, Tamir or Tamil. Each of 
the changes that have taken place is in accordance with a recognised 
Draridian taw of sound. Initial dr is always softened in the Pinkrits 
Into d — e.g., droha becomes dekd. In the same manner ir becomes 
i* an example of which we have in the word Sramana, a Buddhist or 
c. ^ 
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Jama ascetic, which in Tamil has become Saxnana {in Pall, Som- 
mana; in the Greek of Clemens AleKandrinus the plural is 
^HXftavtuoi and^fivot (Sofflonatyot or ^eniivoO ). The change of v 
into m or of m into v, even in Sanskrit itself, is seen in such words 
as dk^ianks^lia. Sans, a crow, instead of dkoaiifcs/Hi, and especially 
in the affixes mat and vat, tiuni' and onn, min and uin, Perltaps the 
most considerable change is from 4 in Drnvlda to r in Taniir; but 
this also is quite in accordance with usage, as will in the 

chapter on SoundsCompare nd^. Sans, a measure, with the 
T^,-Mal. itdp or »inJi. A good illustration of this change is fur* 
nished by the name of one of the nations included under the general 
name of Tanal—vii, that of the Cholas. Hiis name in the Sans¬ 
krit of one of Asokii’s inscriptions is Cho^a, in ordinary Sanskrit 
Chola, in Tamil Sora, in Telugu Chola. In Telugu inscriptions it 
is often Chd^ as in Asoka’s. The change of d to t in the begin¬ 
ning of a word is unavoidable in Tamil, but we have a reminiscence 
perhaps of the originai sound in the name given to the language 
by the first Danish missiotiaries—viz.. Lingua Damulica. 

In the Indian segment of the very interesting set of Homan 
maps, called from the name of, the discoverer, the Peutinger Tables 
— (t^ segment at least seems to me anterior to Ptolemy's Geo- 
^aphy)—we find a considerable portion of the country covered 
by two names-Andre Indi and Damirice, We can scarcely err 
in identifying these names with the Telugu and Tamil countries— 
the languages of which were called, as we have seen, by Kutnarila- 
bhatt^ some censes later, the languages of the Andhras and 
Drayida^ If so, the earUest appearance of the name Tamil in any 
foreign d^innents will be found also to be most perfectly in accord¬ 
ance with the naUve Tamil mode of spelling the name. Damirice 
gently meam Damir-ice. Compare the Aoififc^ (Aridfc?) of 
Ptolemy and the Aryaka of Vaiahamihira. In another place in the 
^me map a district is called Scytia Dymirice ; and it appears to 
have b«n t^ word which, by a mistake of A for A, Ptolemy 
wrote Avpieffer, (Ltimirilii). The D retains its place, however, 
m the Cosmography of the anonymous geographer of Ravenna, who 
re^atedly menbons Dimlrica as one of the three dh-isions of India, 
and the one farthest to the east. He shows also that the Tamil 
country must have been meant by the name, by men tioning Modura 
M one of ^e cities it contained. There can be Uttle doubt that 
^e n^e Tamil may ala, be identified with the Tchi-mo-lo of 
Hwen Thsang, a word which may also be read Dimak or even 
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It is remarkable that the native Tamil scholars, thou^ gene¬ 
rally wtUing enough to trace every word to a Sanskrit origiii+ have 
failed to see in Tamir—or Tamira, as it is also sometimes written—a 
tadbfiava of Dravida or Dramida^ and have invented for the name 
of their language (like their neighbours the Telugu people—though 
perhaps with less reason) ^ the meaning oi ^ sweetness or fragrance * 
—-a. meaning of the word Tamil' which has nothing to support or 
commend it, but its agreement with the estimate formed by the 
Tamdians of the euphoniousness of their native tongue. I accept 
their estimate of their language as in the main correct but cannot 
accept their derivation of the wrord^ 

A discussion respecting the origin of the word Tamil would not 
be complete without some reference to the names of the three great 
subdivisions into which the Tamil people were divided in ancient 
times—Cheras, Cholas, and P3ndyas. The arrangement of the 
names is climatic, and denotes that the I^^yas w^ere supposed In 
those times to have the pre-eminence—a supposition w^hich ai^>ears 
to be in accordance with the facts of the casc^ 

Paotta.—T he Singhalese traditions preserved in the Maha* 
wanso represent Vijaya, the first sovereign of Ceylon^ as marrjnng a 
daughter of the Pgmdya king, in consequence of which his son was 
called P^d^^TTi^de\^. Arjuna also, one of the five Pandava 
brothers, is related in the Maha-bharata to have mamed a daughter 
of the king of the Pandyas in the course of his many wanderings. 
There is no certainty in these traditions; hut it is certain that about 
the time of Pliny and the Periplus a portion of the Malabar coast 
was ruled over by the a proof that their power had con¬ 

siderably extended itself from its original seats * and I regard it as 
nearly certain that the Indian king who sent an embassy to Augus¬ 
tus* was not Poms, but Pandion—I.e., the king of the Pandyas. 
called in Tamil Paiidiyan. If thJs be admitted, it Is an interesting 
proof of the advanced social position occupied hy the Paijdyas— 
(probably in consequence of the foreign trade they carried on in 

• compare the following by Sir E. Grant Duff in the ^Caatemporaiy 
Eevkw'' of September, 1891: "ThEre b a coin in the Mndraa Museum, ihe 
finding of which wte I think one of the most Intcrestiiiie epigrams of events 
with which I am acquainted. It b none other than the Avreiu of C^udiofi, 
which was etrude to coramMnarflt* the conquest ot Britain, and it was found 
in the M^dtira District ... I myaelf possess a coin of the Ariiin Emperor 
Vaiens, wblida was found in the Vaigal riwr in the sanw dblricU Such tm- 
looked for Ibiks between Meaa and assoelatlom sepanued by half the world 
are very etirioua."—Fdiio™. 
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oomiectioti with their settlements on the Malabar coast)—that after 
the terminBtioti of the political relations that subsisted between the 
successors of Alexander and the princes of Northern India, the 
Fedyas were the only Indian princes who perceived the advantages 
of an European alliance. 

The Sanskrit PBiidya is written in Tamil P&jdiya, but the more 
completely Tamilised form Pandi is still more commonly used all 
over Southern India, I derive Pain4i, not fiwn the Tamil and Mala- 
yajam pottdu, ancient, though that is a very tempting derivation, 
but—as native scholars always derive the word—from the Sanskrit 
Pandu, the name of the father of the Pandova brothers. This very 
form PSndya. in the sense of a descendant of PSndu, is mentioned, 
as I am informed by Professor Max Mfiller, by Kityaynna, the im¬ 
mediate successor of FSorjini. The second and most celebrated capital 
of the Paridyas — (the firet was Kolkei on the TStnraparni) — was 
Madurei, in F^glish Madura, which is the. Tamil mode of writing 
Mathura [the Muttra of our maps, and the MS^gafMethorc) of the 
Greeks] the name of the city which remained in the possession of 
the PSndavas at the conclusion of the great war. The Madura of 
the Pandyas is appropriately called in the Harivaip,%, * the Southern 
Mathura.’ There is another (Matura) in Ceylon, and a fourth 
(Madura) in the Eastern Archipelago. The Singhalese annalists in 
the Mahaw'auso call the king of the Paudyas sometimes Paj^dyava, 
sometimes PSndu ; and this shows that there cannot be any doubt 
of the connection of the name of the Pa^idyas with that of the heroes 
of the great i^'ar, though the origin and nature of that connection 
cannot now be ascertained. Paudya uiust at first have been the 
name of the ruling family only. Its extension to the people fol¬ 
lowed the course which dynastic names have often taken in other 
parts of the world. Megasthenes speaks of a country in India which 
was called rinvfcifjj (Pandou), after the name of the only dau^ter 
of the Indian Hercules—that is of Krisluoa. I have no doubt that 
the country referred to was that of the Papdyos. A writer who had 
heard of the Andrae and Calinga? could not hut have heard of the 
Pandyos also. He partly, it is true, misapprehended the legends 
related to him ; hut he was right in deriving the name of the Pandya 
country from the name of its rulers, and in connecting their name— 
in some fasluon, however erroneously—with mythological heroes 
and heroines. The myth really current at that time—if we may 
suppose the substance of the Mahabharata In Its present shape then 
in existence—was that Arjuna, one of the Papdava brothers and 
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dilef friend^ had In the course of his wanderings in the 
south married a daughter of the king of the EveryiMng 

related by Megasthenes respecting this country, especially the state¬ 
ment that it was there that pearls were procured^ serves to identify 
It with the country Plmyg apparently Eollowing another 

passage of Megasthenes, enumerates ainongst the Indian nations a 
nation called Pandae- It is not clear where he supposed their 
country was situated^ but we cannot doubt that the Psc>4yas of 
Madura, wherever he thought Ihey were located, were the people 
referred to* His statement that the Panda? alone amongst Indian 
nations were ruled by women^ though not correct (so far as is now 
knjDwTi)^ if supposed to relate to the Pij^yas of Madura, may be 
regarded as sufficiently applicable to the peculiar iSocial usages of 
the Malabar coasts w^here almost every inheritance stdl runs in the 
female line, and ’where, in Pliny's own times at least, if not abo in 
those of Megasthenes, the Paju^yas of Madura had colonics. Pliny 
expressly mentions that a portion of tlie western coast was then 
under the rule of king Pandion, "far aw^ay from his mediterranean 
emporium of Modura**; yet he remarks also that this name, with 
others in the same neighbourhood, was new to him. He evidently 
had no idea that the subjects of king Pandion were identical with 
the Pandas he himself had already referred to. 

CiioLA, the name of the Tamil people placed second in the iLst^ Is 
a word of unknown origin* It appears as Chod^ Id A&>ka*s 

inscriptions, and also in the Telugu inscriptions of the Chalukya 
dynasty. In modem Telugu this word appears as Chdla, in Tamil as 
Cho;a or Sera. We have here doubtless the l^pai (Sdrei), S^.+ 
of Ptolemy- It is difficult to identify the country called Choliya hy 
Hwen Thsang with the country inhabited by the Cbdlas, but it 
seems probable that the names are identical; and we know that the 
Northern Circars were ruled by an offshoot of the CKoIbs in the 
eleventh century- original seat of the Cholas $eems to have 
been the extensive fertile valley of the Kaveri, including the Tan- 
jore and Trichinopoly districts : but subsequently they ruled over 
the whole of the Tamil country north of the Knveii* Their capital 
city in the earliest period was Urieifiir (literally the * dty of habita¬ 
tion , called also Kofi, which appears to hai^e been nearly identical 
with the modern Trichinopoly (TirisircppaHi)* In the eleventh cen¬ 
tury the Cholas reached the zenith of their power, and ruled—as is 
ascertained by inscriptions—-over the whole Tamil country. Includ¬ 
ing not only the country north of the Kaveii, but also the country 
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of the Pa^yas, South Trav^core, the northern dbtrieb in Ceylon, 
and a portion of the Telugu country. 

Cheha. the n^e of the third Tamilian people, is a word whicb 
presaats itself to in many shapes, as wiH be seen when we pro¬ 
ceed to consider the Malayalam language. The language of the 
Cbolas never differed from timt of the P^dy^ I originally the 
language of the Cheras also differed but little from that of the other 
two portioris of the Tamil people^ ^ appears from the Synan and 
Jewish inscriptions of the eighth century* By whatever local or 
d3m3stic names they may have called themselves^ they all—whether 
Cheras, Cbdlas or Pai^yas—continued to be called Dravid^i ?nd 
the language they spoke in common was everywhere called by the 
one name of Dravida or Tamil. 

This idea of the original identity of the Cheras, or people of 
Kerala, with the Cholas and I^]^ 3 ras, quite in accordance with 
native traditions. According to TamU, iraditionp Cheran, CTtdron, 
and Pdndiyan were three royal brothers, who at first liv€?d and ruled 
in common at Kolkeit on the TSmrapar^I, a river in Tmnevelly 
renowned in ancient song, on the banks of which the earliest civili¬ 
sation In southern India appears to have been bufit up, Eh'entually 
a separation took place; Paijdyaii remained at home ; Cheran and 
Choran went forth to seek their fortunes, and founded kingdoms of 
their own to the north and west. We have a similar representation, 
perhaps merely an echo of the Tamil tradition, in the Haii-vaipsa 
and several Puranas {see Muir^s Sanskrit Texts/’ vols. i and UJ, 
in which Pai^dya, Kerala, Kdln, and Chola are represented as the 
four sons of Akn^a^ or of Dusbyanta, the adopted son of Turvasu^ 
a prince of the lunar line of the Kshatriyas. Who the K&lus of this 
list vfore is not clear* The term is supposed by stnne to have been 
intended to denote the Canarese peoplot Kamata being given in this 
connection instead of Kola by several Puisnas. The Canarese 
people, however, are never called Kolas either by themselves or by 
their Dravidian neighbours; and it seems most probable that the 
Kolas or Kolarians were referred to, perhaps under the impression 
(if so, an erroneous one, except in so far as the Oraons and MMers 
are concerned) that they also were Dravidiam?. 

The Tamil language is called Artn^am by the Mussulmans of the 
Dekhan, the Telugus, and the Canarese. What is the derivation of 
this term Aravam ? Its origm appears to me very uncertain* 
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Dr Gundert suggested that as Tamil literature excelled other litera¬ 
tures In ethics, it might have been perhaps from this circumstatice 
that Tnmiliaiis were called Aravasn j^niuos on this supposition 
would signify moralists, for aram m Tamil means virtue; it might 
mean perhaps even Buddhists^ for Aravan, Tam. *' the virtuous one/ 
is a name of Buddha. It would not be a valid objection to this deri¬ 
vation that the r of the TelugU and Canarese word Aravam is the 
ordinary liquid or semi-vowel, whilst the r of the Taniil aram; is 
the hard, rough Tt for the hard r of Tajnil generally changes into r 
in Telugu and Canarese; and this very word arain, Tam^ virtue^ is 
at&vu in Canarese. Another theory derives the term from afit™, the 
Tamil word for knowledge, the Tamil people being supposed to be 
distinguished amongst the people of the south for their intelligence. 
Another derivation is from Aruud, the nome of an unknown district 
somewhere in the Tamil country, which was reckoned one of the 
twelve districts in which, according to the Tamil grammarians^ bad 
Tamil was spoken, A formidable, if not a fotfih objection to these 
derivations is, that they have all a Tamil originp whereas AravauL 
is absolutely unknoViTi in Tamil itself as a name either of the people 
or of their language. It is by the Telugu^ Canarese, and Dekhanis 
that the name is used, and Its derivation must, therefore, be sought 
out of the Tamil country. The opinion of the best Telugu pandits 
I have consulted is that Aram is a Sanskrit^ not a Dravidian, word. 
It is to be divided as a-moo, destitute of sound; and this name has 
been given, they suppose, to Tamil by the northern neighbours of 
the Tamllians nn account of its being destitute of aspirateSn^ Being 
the only language in India totally without aspirates, it was despised 
by outsiders for what w^as regarded as a defect, and was called in 
consequence Arava^ which may be rendered 'unsonorous.* It was 
not likely, if thi^ were the origin of the word, that the Tamil people 
would apply it to their own tongue. Araiyam~u having come to be 
used in Telugu as the name of the language, the Telugu people went 
in time a step further, aiid called the people who spoke the language 
Araud-lu, Aravas. The Telugu vrord Arouam-ti, *the Tamil language/ 
is not to be confounded with the Tamil word aravu'nt, sound. It b a 
curious circumstance that the latter word memts sound, whilst the 
form^ means b^g without sound. The initial a of the Tamil word 
is not* as it might readily be supposed to be, the Sanskrit a. privativen 
but is one of the devices employed in Tamil to render it possible for 
Tamil organs to pronounce an initial r. (Comp, ffraian, king from 
Sanskrit rdjd), It may also be noticed that whilst the Sanskrit word 
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njua mesas a loud sound, a noise, the Tamil form of the same word, 
aravam^ means a very slight noise. * 

II. Malavaiam.— This language claims to be placed next to 
Tamil in the list of Dravidian tongues, on account of the peculiarly 
dose relationship to Tamil in which It stands. Malayejam is spoken 
along the Malabar coast, on the western side of the Ghauts, or Mala¬ 
ya range of mountains, from the vicinity of Chandragiri. near Man¬ 
galore, where it supersedes Cauarese and Tulu. to Trivandnim 
(Tiruvanantapiirain), where it begins to be superseded by Tamil. 
The people by whom this language is spoken in the native states 
of Tmvancore {Tiruvidankbiju or Tiravankodu) and Cochin (Koeb- 
chi), and in the British Indian districts of Malabai- and Canara, may 
be estimated at 6,750,000. All along the Malabar coast Tamil inter¬ 
twines itself with Malayajam. Though that coast was for many ages 
more frequented by foreigners than any other part of India, though 
pheenicians, Greeks, Jews, Syrian or Persian Christians, and Arabs, 
traded in succession to the various ports aloi^ the coast, and though 
permanent settlements w'ere formed by the last three classes, 
yet the Malayalam people continue to be of all Draddians the most 
exclusive and superstitious, and shrink most sensitively from contact 
with foreigners. Hence the lines and centres of communication 
have been occupied, and a eonsiderable portion of the commerce 
and public business of the Malabar States has been monopolised, 
especially in Travancore, by the less scrupulous and more adroit 
TamUians. 

Matay^om is also called Malnydrma., another form of w^hich is 
Malaydynui; but both words are substantially the same. The 6rst 
part of each word is not the Sanskrit Moloya, *a range of mountains' 
(probably identical with the Western and Southern Ghauts), but the 
Dravidian mala, ‘a mountain,' from which doubtless the Sanskrit 
malaya ilself was derived. The second part of the word, d|am or 
armet, is an abstract neuter noun, between miola and which y is 
inserted by rule to prevent hiatus, d^m is plainly a verbal deriva¬ 
tive from the root ol, 'to possess,’ to use,* 'to rule' (not to he 
confounded with drcTii, ‘depth*, from the root dr, 'to the deep'). 
It bears the same relation to dfma, originally dlrna (Tam. dnmei, 
euphonised from dimei), that tcaam (Mai. Tam. 'quality') docs to 
tanma, Mai. (Tam. tonmet); that is, it is more commonly used, but 

•It is tiQtiiwwihy, perhaps, that the pwple who are represented by 
Ptolemy as oecupyitsg, aecording to Colottei Yule, the portiefi ot the Coro¬ 
mandel coast near Nellore, ore called by him the AiVami. 
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is reckoned less elegant, dfnut is soltened from as in Tam* 

a ctUtivator, is sometime# softened into ueffarnfi. More 
frequently f cimnges to but the change of I to f is also known. 
This r is further softened in Malaya|am to ifp in consequence of which 
Ma.In|^rr7ia becomes In colloquial Tamil thi^ isoflening 

process is sometimes carried so far that the t dis^ippears altogether 
and leaves no trace behind- Thus> Tam. cultivatioiip 

becomes in Mal 3 y? 4 ^m ueflnpm^i, but in colloquial Tamil ue^jdisi-el/ 
fiaf^Ttmei, Tam. the headship of & village, from n^u and unriicip 
becomes in Malayalam ndtjdi/ina, but in colloquial Tamil notfemci 
is also found in Malaya^i; and this supplies Us with a 
clear proof of the descent of through from dfmo. Per¬ 

haps the best rendering of the term Malayajam or Malayapua is the 
^mountain region/ If we had a word in English for a mountain 
district ending in *ship’ iike ^to^vnshipp^ it would come slill nearer. 
When used as an abstract term in compounds uwmei means use or 
possession— e.g., viltd^mei, the use of the boWp from ril, bow. The 
appellative noiui connected with this word uTtniei is or «Ji, each 

of which forms is in ordinary use both in Tamil and Malayalam— 
e.g,, uilEdfan ” uiHdlip T&m.-Mal. a bowman. The appellative noun 
corresponding to Malay^m or Muh-yjarma is Malayali, a man of 
Malayalamp a mountaineer. 


The Malay^am language is not distinguished from Taiml by 
Sanskrit writers, the term Dravid-sii ^ used fay them, including both 
tongues; but the Malayalani country has a name of its own in Sun- 
skrih with special names for the various districts included in it, 
from Gokamam to Cape Comorin. The general name of this entire 
region in Sanskrit is Kerala^ a term which appears in the Kapur D1 
Giri version of Aioka^s edict, in the third century e.c.p in which 
the Icing of this country is called Kerofatnputni. KeraloTFi is found 
in all the Dravidian dialects in one shape or another In Tamil. 
through the softening of k into Sp c, or cK this word sometimes 
becomes S^lam^ more commonly still Seram. Where the initial 
fc is retained unchanged, it is followed by the Dravidian ! 
K^ralum—and this is the case also in Telugu and Canarese. In 
Malayalara we find Kerelnm, CMral&m and Ch^am, as in Tamil, 
and aUo Kottii, A man of Kerafom is called sometimes Kelan or 
Kelu, and though this is evidently a controction of Kerfllun, it must 
be one C 3 f great antiquity^ for we find it in Pliny's name of the king 
of the country Celobotras, a form of the word which is thus seen 
to be as accurate as Ptolemy's K»/oopAi?eo$ (Kerobothra). 


c. a 
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The Kerala of the ancients seems to have divided itself into 
two portions, one of which, thi district lying along the sea coast, 
has always retained the Sanskritic name of Kerala, whilst it aka 
called itself by the Tamil name of Cbera; the other, an inland dis¬ 
trict, including Oonnhalore, Salem, and a portion of hlysore, seems 
to have dropped the name of Kerala altogether, and called itself 
exclusively either Chera or Kongo* It is to the latter district that 
the papers of Professor Dowson and Dr Eggeling on the Chera 
dynasty refer. Though, however* the districts and dynasties differ¬ 
ed, I have no doubt that the nomes Kerala and Chera were origi¬ 
nally one and the same, and it is certain that they are always 
regarded as synonymous in native Tamil and Mala^am lists of 
Synonyms, In the various lists of the boundaries of Chera given by 
Tamil writers, the Malabar coast from Calicut southward—that is, 
the whole of southern Kerala—is invariably included. Probably 
Kera was the earliest form of the word, Kerala a Sanskritic deri¬ 
vative. The word Kongu, one of the names of the Chera country, 
means, like Ku^agu (Coorg), crooked, curved, and is evidently a 
name derived from the configuration of the country. The meaning 
of Keram is not so certain* One meaning of this word in Mala- 
y^am is a cocoa-nut palm.' ^bis would furnish us with a very 
natural origin for the name of the country; but, unfortunately, it 
seems to be only a secondary meaning, the name of the country it¬ 
self being probably the origin of this name of its most characteristic 
tree. No word allied to Malayalam* the native name of the lan¬ 
guage, and the name most commonly used now for the country 
seems to have been known to the earlier Greeks* A portion of the 
name ap^ars for the first time in the “ Christian Topography ” of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, about 545 a.o.* who, writing especially about 
Ceylon, mentions amongst the adjacent countries, “ MeUe, {Mali) 
whence the pepper comes." This form of the word is evidently 
identical with the Tamil Tnafet, a hill , the hill country, a word which 
would be in common use then, as now, amot!igst the Tamil settlers 
in Ceylon. The distinctively Malaya]am form of the same word 
is male. 

Malayalam being, as I conceive, a very ancient offshoot of 
Tamil, differing from it ehieffy at present by its disuse of the per¬ 
sonal terminations of the verbs and the larger amount of Sanskrit 
derivatives it has availed itself of, it might perhaps be regarded 
rather as a dialect of Tamil, than as a distinct member of the Dra- 
vidian family. Though its separation from Tamil must have taken 
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place at a very early period, yet it seems to have participated, as 
time went on, in the progressive eu4^ation and refinement of Tamil, 
—possibly through the political influetice the Tamilians acquired on 
the western coast in early times, an illustration of which we have 
seen in the fact that the author of the “Periplus" represents Nel^ 
kynda, one of the most important emporla on the western coast, 
as belonging to the Pandya king of Madura, the principal potentate 
in the Tamil country. The oldest Malayfilam poetry, as I learn from 
Dr Gundert, imitated Tamil rather than Sanskrit. It eschewed 
bU letters not included in the thirty^two adopted by Tamil, and the 
character employed was a character often used in inscriptions in 
the Tamil country, particularly In the south, and differing very 
widely from the MalaySjam character now in use. The “Elama 
Charita,*^ probably the oldest poem in the language, though not, 
after all, of any very great antiquity, was composed before the 
introduction of the Sanskrit alphabet, and exhibits substantially 
the same phase of the language aa the Jewish and Syrian Sisanas 
{inscriptions). Bearing this in mind, it is remarkable that the 
Brahmanisation of the language and literature should now have 
become so complete. This process appears to have been carried on 
systematically only during the last two or three centuries, yet one 
of the most marked characteristics of the Malayalam language, as 
we now find U, is the quantity of Sanskrit it contains. The pro- 
portion of Sanskrit wards adopted by the Dravidian languages is 
least in Tamil, greatest in Malayilam : and the modem Malayfilam 
character seems to have been derived in the main from the Grantha, 
the character in which Sanskrit is written in the Tamil country. In 
consequence of these things, the difference between Malayajam and 
Tamil, though originally slight, has progressively increased, so that 
die claim of Malayalam. as it now stands, to be considered, not ns 
a mere dialect of Tamil, but as a sister language, cannot be called 
in question. Originally, it is true, I consider it to have been not a 
sister of Tamil, but a daughter. It may best be described as a 
much-altered offshoot. 

The descent of Malaj-alam from Tamil may be illustrated by the 
word it uses to denote east. This is fcfrakku, meaning beneath, 
downwards, a word which corrcspond.s to that which is used to 
denote west, viz., mdtfcu, above, upwards; both of which wor^ 
necessarily originated, not in the western coast, but in the Tamil 
countrj', or the country on the eastern side of the Ghauts, v^ere a 
lofty range of mountains rises everywhere to the westwarf, and 
where, consequently, to go we.stward is to go upwards. whUst to 
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tht eastward the country slopes downwwds to the sea* The con¬ 
figuration o£ the Malnyal^m co^kiry, as of the whole of the western 
coast, is directly the revere of this, the moimtam range being to 
the eastward^ and the sea to the westwards Nqtw^lthslanding this, 
the Mnlayiilam word for east ts identical with the Tamil wordf 
To w*hat can this coincidence point but the original identity of 
Malsy^am with Tamil ? The people by whom Malayiiain is spoken 
must originally have been a colony of Tamilians. They must have 
entered the Malay^am country by the Paulghaut or Coimbatore 
gap, and from thence spread themselves along the coasts northward 
to the Chandragiri river, southward to the Neyyani river near 
Trivandrum^ at each of which points their further progress seems 
to have stopped by scttlemenU of colonists of a kindred race, 
who had already reached the western coast by difEerent routes^ 
Dr Gundert {Introduction to '^Malayilam DiotLonar>'whilst 
admitting Tamil and MaJayalam to be very nearly related, appears 
to be unwilling to consider Malayaiam as an offshoot of Tamil* He 
argues (in a private communication) that the words used in Mala- 
yainm for east and west cannot safely be regarded as proving the 
immigration of the Malayalam people from the east, and that if 
the analogous progress of the Aryans to the south be considered, 
it will appear probable that the Dravidiansj like the Aryans, form¬ 
ed settlements on the western coast first, and afterwards made 
their acquaintance with the eastern. It is true^ as he observesp 
that pa4ifi^™p properly podiiiriidyiru, meanmg the settijig sun. is 
more commonly used in Malayalam for west than but 

a Tamil word, and Dr Gundert admits that both 
meiku and fctrakfci^ must have ori^nated in the Tamil country* 
The argument from the analogy of the Aryan immigration appears 
to prove too much. It would require us to regard the whole Tamil 
people as immigrants from the westem coast^ and the Tamil 
language as an offshoot from Malay^am, the geographical and 
philological difficulties in the way of both which suppositions appear 
to roe to be imuperable. 

Origin of the terms Coromandelajid ^Malafaarp^ — Before pas¬ 
sing on to the rest of the Dravidian langyages, it may be desirable 
to inquire into the ori^n of the names * Coromandel' coast and 
“^Malabar* coasts by which the eastern and western coasts of the 
southern portion of the Indian peninsula^ in which the Tamil and 
Maiayalam languages are ;^Kikenf are usually designated. 

L Coromandel,—The best derivation of Coromandel is from 
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the Tamil Charanurr^lflni, the Chola coutitry, from Cfi^Q, the 
Tamil form of the name which is Hfct known in its Sanskrit fcum of 
Chola, and (a Sanskrit tadbiiana). ‘a district of coun¬ 

try.' Undoubtedly Fra Paulino k St Bariolomeco was wrong in 
supposing CholamiSndalam to have meant ‘the millet country.' 
The first word. Choram, though often pronounced like Cholani 
{‘mafee,’ not ‘millet'), is always written in Tamil Choram, and 
the compound Chora-mat>«lalani, ‘the country of the Chofas, like 
Pan^ya-man^alam, ‘ the country of the Pan^yas,' has been in com¬ 
mon use for ages. The first Portuguese, as I learn from 
Dr Gundert, always called by the name of Choramandala the fifth 
province of the Rayar’s empire (the empire of the so-called Rayulu 
or Tdugu kings of Vijayanagara). which they represented as ex¬ 
tending from the frontiers of Quilon (that is, from near Cape Como¬ 
rin) to Orissa. The Portuguese evidently adopted this name as the 
equivalent of Ma'bar. the name by which the greater part of the 
Coromandel coast had up to that time been generally called by the 
Muhammedans and those Europeans who derived their mfortna- 
tion from them. (See Ibn Baluta and Marco Polo.) This name 
Ma'bar, literally a ford or passage, w-as used originally to demrfe 
the coast of Madura, from which there was an easy passage y 
Rama’s bridge to Ceylon. The application of the name was then 
indefinitely extended northwards. The change from Ch^amand^a 
to Coromandel is one which would easily be made. The middle 
point appears to be Choromandel, the mode in which the name was 
written by the early Dutch. 

In the first edition of this work, whilst assigning this origin to 
the term Coromandel coast, I suggested also that it was difficult to 
see how the first mariners could have become acquainted with this 
somewhat high-flown classieal word. It seemed to me desirable, 
therefore, to seek for some more trite and easy derivation of the 
word Coromandel—some derivative that would suit the circum¬ 
stances of mariners and factors; and this, I said, 1 think we find 
in Kflru-monol (hteraUy, black sand), the name of a smaU village 
on the eastern coast, near Pulicat (the first settlement of the 
Dutch), which is invariably pronounced and written Coromandel 
by the Europeans who are resident in Madras, some of whom 
annually take refuge in Kflrutmtnal or Coromandel during the_ 
land winds, Coromandel Ls often the first point which is sighted 
by ships from Europe bound to Madra.s r and the objects on which 
my own eyes first rested on approaching the coast, in Jwuary 
1838, were the coconut trees of Coromajidd and the distant agm 
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h^. r fear, however, this ea^ derivation must be given up and 
the more ancient one, which c^es us back to the first arrival of 
the Portuguese in India, retained. I learn also from Mr C. R Brown 
m a map of the Jaghire of Madras in « Kitdiin’s Atlas ” (about 
I790J the name of the village in queahon is written, not Coro- 
^del. but Karri manned so that the application of the name 
Coromandel to this village by the English must be of recent date 
One of the names given to the eastern coast in Telugu is KJuira, 
ma^lam, from feharti. Sans, hot; but this name has never been 
Ii»d so widely along the coast as to render it likely that it was 
the origm of the name Coromandel. Besides, this name was never 
used, as Ch^ramapdalam was, as a political designation. 

I am indebted to Colonel Yule, the learned editor of Marco 
Polo, for additional information regarding the use of the term 
Coromandel by the early Portuguese. He .says—“ It certainly was 
a name m use when the Portuguese arrived in India. This appears 

narrative of Hieronhno de Sto Stefano 
^ted m 1499, which is published at the end of Major’s * India ’ in 
the fifteenth century. After mentioning Ceylon he says, ‘ depart¬ 
ing thence after twelve days we reached another place called Coro* 
mandel/ The city of Choromandel appears in * Vaithema’s Travels ’ 
(published m 1510); and in Barbosa, the most complete of the early 
Portuguese accounts, we have the country of Charamandel (in the 
Portuguese edition), Coromandel (in Ramusio’s Italian) Cholmen 
del and Cholmender in a Spanish MS. translated by Lord Stanley 
of Alderley in the Hakluyt series. I believe both Spanish and 
Portuguese pronounce the cfi as we do. so I should think it probable 
that the ItaUan co was written ^o. This Cholmendel is remarkable 
as the BK, IS supposed to date about 1510, too early for theorie^ 
a^ut Chola-mandala, I had given up the hope of fin ding proof 
of the use of this name by the Muhammcdans, but on turning to 
Rowlandson's translation of the 'Tohfat al Majabidin, or Hbtory 
of the Muhammedans in Malabar,’ I ha\*e found (p, 133) that the 
Franks had built fortresses 'at Mielapoor and Nagapatam and 
other seaports of Solmondul,’ and the name occurs again in the 
next jMge." Colonel Yule, in mentioning this in the Rombmi 
Antiqiia^ for August, 1874. adds^'-lhe occurrence of this name 
in this form ajid in a Muhammadan writer upsets a variety of 
theories as to the origin of the name/^ 

/r» « evidently the na$aAfa Stoeauajv 

(Pordffl 5dro(dn) (or Smeiycav) (Sdrrgdn) of Ptolemy, and also the 
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district Atyoiiii'evijs na^oAfas Tti)^YVtiiv (Tts idtds le^ou- 

menis paralio# Tdrii-ii^Qn), (or ^dj^tyvoiiv) (Sdringdii), m which the 
mouth of the Xopi^oas (Kttbinciis) ^ the mwTi, was situated. These 
seem remarkable anticipations of the naitie by which the coast was 
known in later times. 

3. AToIfibar.—^The origin of the name Malabar has hitherto 
been enveloped in greater obscurity than that of the corresponding 
name Coromandel. The first part of the name (Mala) is evidently 
the Malayijam word for mountain, as in the name Malaya^am itself, 
and we can scarcely err in eonduding it to have been a perpetuation 
of the Mal^ of the later Greeks. I learn from Colond Yule that in 
the relations of the Arabian navigators the name Mal& held its 
place, nearly as Cosmos has it, without any such suffix as bcr^ down 
to the eleventh or twelfth century. In S51 a.d, it occurs^ he ^ys, 
as Malai or Kulam-Malai^ in 1153 as Mali and also Mahab. It is 
interesting to find the name QuiJon (Kulam, properly KoUam) as 
early as 351 associated with the name of the coast, in the compound 
term Kulam-Malai i but Colonel Yule has found Quilon mentiooed 
by name prior even to 6d0|* which tends to show^ as he observes, 
that the Quilon era (the first year of which corresponds to A.D. 
824-5) did not in reaBty take its origin^ as has been supposed, from 
the foundation of the city. 

The first appearance of the affix bdr is in 1150, and from the 
time of its appearance, the word to which it is affixed—the first part 
of the compound—is frequently found to change. Colonel Yule 
gives the following Arabian forms—Malibar, Manib^, Mulib^, 
Munib&r, Malibar ; and the foUowing as the forma used by early 
European travellers, &c,—Minibar, MUihar, Melibar (Marco Polo), 
Minubar, Melibaria. From the time of the arrival of the Portuguese 
in India it seems always to have called Malabar^ as by ourselves, 
and in this form of the word Mida, mountain, is correctly given. It 
has been more difficult to ascertain the origin and meaning of the 
affix b3r. Lassen explained it as identical with the Sanskrit i?cra, 
in the sense of * a region * ; Malaya- — Malabar — the region of 
Malaya, the Western Ghauts. The difficulty in the way of accept* 
mg this is that Malaya-vara is a factitious word, not really found 

*A letter in AsseniJiiU's Blhtiolheca, from the Fatri^rth Jesajabu* {died 
AjD, SSO) to Slmoil^ Metropolitan ol Pergla, blamw his nfiglMt of duty, sayinR 
that in consequence, not eiily is I&dk, "which exteitds fmm the coa^ of die 
kingdom of PeraJa to Couuf^ a distonw of 1300 pamsangs, deprived of a ro- 
gular ministry, but Persia Itoelf la lying in darlmesa"—Colimel Yvi^ 
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in Sanskrit^ and never nctudly used by the people of the Mnlnbar 
coast. The game difficulty standi in the way of Mala'^varam^ T am, - 
MaJ. the foot of the mountains^ and Malappidu, the mountain dis¬ 
trict These derivatioiis might be regarded at first sight as ad¬ 
missible ; but they are Indian vernacular words^ and if the name 
Malabar had been derived from them, we should expect to find them 
in use in India itself^ whereas there is no trace of either of them 
having ever actually been used by any Indian people. 

Dr Gundert suggested to me the possibility of the derivation of 
bflr from the Arabic bfirr^ ii^ntinent, as he considered it probable 
that the name of Malabar had first been brought into use by the 
Arabian navigators. Colonel Yule arrived independently at a simi¬ 
lar conclusion. He preferred, however^ the Persian bar to the 
Arabic and has given illustrations of the use of this Persian 
affix by the Arabs, which appear to me to carry conviction. He 
saj-s (in one of the private communications with which he has 
favoured me), “ Thkr affix bar seems to have been much used by 
navigators. We have Zanzi-bdr (the country ol the blacks), Kala- 
bar (see the * Arabic Relatiotis/ by Heinaud, I. 17; where it is ex¬ 
plained that ^ the word bar signifies either a coast or a kingdom *); 
and even according to Johnson*s ' Persian Arabic Dictionary/ 
HindQ-bar^ Burton says (Joumcl of (he Geogra-phicai 

Society^ vok xxix, p. 3&) that at ZanzibuTr in distmguixhtng the 
mainland from the island, they call the former Barr-d-Moli, or 
^continentJ And in a note he adds, 'The word Moil, commo-nly 
used in the corrupt Arabic of Zanzibar, will vainly be sought in 
the dictionaries.' Query, if this word Moll for continent may not 
have shaped some of the forms of the name ol Malabar that we 
have above. I suppose bar itself is rather Persian than Arabic* and 
may be iradically the same affix that we have in so many Indian 
names of coimtees, Marwar, Raiwar, &c." This Persian derivation 
•seems to me so satiafactory that it may safely be accepted* 
countryi may have been added to Male to distinguish the mainland 
from the adjacent islands, the Maldives and the X^ccadives. The 
Bdaldtves may have been dives or islands of MalS, whilst Malabar 
was the continent or mainland of Mal^ Colonel Yule informs me 
that Pyrard de la Val and Moresby agree in calling the principal 
island Male; the first vowel of this noine may be either long or 
short. In Singhalese the isinrids are called the Maldives* but in 
Tamil they are called Maldives ■ anri this Temil differs con* 
aiderably from Mala, the name of the Malabar coasts whilst It 
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agre^ perfectly with the name given to the islands by Ibn Batutat 
who calls them Dhibat^al-m aha]/from the name of the 'atoU' 
where the sultan of the islands Hved—viz.^ Al-mahal Mahil is al¬ 
ways corrupted mto mdl in TamiL 

The Persian bar, one of the meanings of which is country/ 
is regarded by Vuller LfEciiTon Pers,-Ijat/^) as identical in origin 
with the Sanskrit wrn, a noun of multitude. It does not follow, 
however^ that it is identical with the affix ipar which we find in so 
many Indian names of countries^ as A^rwar^ Dbsrwlr, Kattyw^* 
&c. The apparent resemblance between this u>dr and the Persian 
bar and especially the Sanskrit vara disappears on mvestigetion. 
This icdr is written vd4 ; and Dr Trumpp assures me that its lineal 
descent from the Sanskrit vdta ^t) is capable of proof. 

Sans., means not only " an enclosure/ but also * a district 
Pruchyavaytt the eastern district. Dr Eggcling infomis me 
that he has found Dh^var written Dhara-varsba in an Lnscriptiop 
of the seventh centuryp According to Dc Trumpp^ however^ the 
ii>dr of ihe modem Dharwar must have had a different originj as 
uflrsho becomes in the Prakrit^ not vdr, but vartsd or isitrakltf. 

III. Telucu.—I n respect of antiquity of culture and glossarial 
copiousness, Telugu is generally considered as ranking next to 
Tamil in the list of Dravidian idioms, whilst in point of euphonic 
sweetness it justly clflims to occupy the first place. This language 
was sometimes called by the Europeans of the last generation the 
^G^ntoo/ from the Portuguese word for heathens or ‘gentiles/ a 
term which was used at first to denote aU Hindus or ^natives/ but 
which came in time to mean the Telugus alone. The use of the 
term Gentoo for Telugu, like that of Malabar for Tainih has now 
nearly disappeared* Telugu is spoken all along the eastern coast 
of the Peninsula, from the neighbourhood of Palicat^ where it 
supersedes Tanulj to Chicacole, where it begins to yield to the Oriyo^ 
and inland it prevails as far as the eastern boundary of the Maratha 
country and Mysore, including within its range the * Ceded districts ' 
and Kamul^ a considerable part of the territories of the Nizam, or 
the Hyderabad country, and a portion of the Nagpur country and 
Go^dvana. The district thus described was called Telingani by 
the Muhammedans. The Telugu people, though not at present the 
most enterprising or migratory^ are undoubtedly the most numerous 
branch of the Dravidian race. Indudiog the Nayudus <TairL 
Nayakfcas — Sans. Nayakas), Reddia, and other Telugu tribes 
settled in the T ami l country* who are chiefly the descendants of 
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those soldiers of fortune by whom the Pandya and Chdia 
were subverted, and who numlfer not much less than a m i lli on of 
Bouls; and including also the Telugu settlers in Mysore; and the 
indigenous Telugu inhabitants of the native states, the people who 
speak the Telugu language may be estimated as amotmtUig to at 
least twenty-three millions. The Telugu-speaking people in the 
ffizam s territory niunber, eoeording to the latest trensus, more than 
sht millions. 

Hiougfa the Telugu people cannot at present be described as 
the most migraloty portion of the Dravidians, there was a time 
wlwn they appear to have exhibited this quality more conspi¬ 
cuously than any other branch of the race. Most of the Klingg^ or 
Hindus, found in the eastern archipelago in our timeSf are, it is 
true, T amil i an s: but the Tamilians, in trading and forming settle¬ 
ments in the East, have entered on a field formerly occupied by the 
Telugus, and not only so, but have actually inherited the by 

which their Telugu predecessors were known. ‘KUng’ stood for 
'Kalinga,' and Kalinga meant the seaboard of the Telugu country. 
TTie Hindus, who in the early centuries of the Christian era formed 
settlements, built temples, and exercised dmmniDn in Sumatra and 
Java, appear to have been Telugus, not T amilia ns; and whilst the 
Tamil country vms overrun by the Telugus in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, no corresponding settlement of Tamilians in 
the Telugu country to any considerable extent seems to have follow¬ 
ed the establishment in that country (or at least in the portion of 
it specially called Kalinga) of a dynasty of Chola kings in the 
Seventh or twelfth centuries. 

Telugu is called Andhra by Samkrit writers—that is, the lan¬ 
guage of the Andhras, one of the two nations into which the Telugu 
people seems from the earliest times to have been divided. The 
other nation was the Kalingas. The Andhras seem to have been 
better known than the Kalingas to the early Aryans. They are 
mentioned as early as in the “Aitareya Brahmana of the Big-veda,” 
thougb represented therein as an uncivilised race; and in Puranic 
times a dynasty of Andhra kings is represented to have reigned 
in Northern India. The Andars are represented by Pliny (after 
Megastbcnes) as a powerful people, and the Andre Indi have a 
place in the "Peutinger Tables" (north ttf the Ganges!) amongst 
ttie few Indian nations of which the author of those tables bad 
heard. The first reference to their language I find made by any 
foreigner is in the memoirs of Hwen Tbsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
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about the middle of the seventh century who flutes that the 
luij^uage of the Andhras diHel^ed from that of Central Indla^ whilst 
the forms of the written diaracters were for the most part the 
same. It is dear from this that Telugu culture had already made 
cousiiierable pro^ss^ especially amongst the Andhra branch of the 
natiom Hence it naturaUy happened that the name of the Andhras^ 
instead of that of the Kalingas, who inhabited the more remote 
seaboard, and were perhaps less cultured, vtbs given by Sanskrit 
writers to the language which both branches of the nation spoke in 
common. It occupies the first place—not Kalinga or Trilinga“-m 
the eompound term, Andhra-Dravid^bhashat by which Kumarila- 
bhatta, shortly after Hwen Thsang's date, designated what he 
appears to have supposed to be the one language spoken by the 
Dravidians. 

Telugu Is the name by which the language is called by the 
Telugu people themselves: other forms of the name are Teluiigu, 
Tolihga, Tailirtga, Tenugu. and Tentmgu. The name has been cor¬ 
rupted still further in various directions by Muhammedans and 
other foreigners. One of the above-mentioned forms, Tenugu or 
TenufigUp is sometimes represented by Telugu pandits as the ori¬ 
ginal form of the word, and the meaning they attribute to it is 
sweetness. TTiis derivation seems to have been an afterthou^t, 
suggested by the resemblance of the word to tene, honey ; but there 
is more reason for it—both on account of the resemblance between 
the two words, and also on account of the exceedingly Tnclh-fluous 
character of the Telugu language, than for the corresponding after¬ 
thought of the Tamil pandits, respecting the meaning of the word 
Tamir. 

The favourite derivation of Telugu or Tdupgu, the ordinary 
name of their language, is from Trilinga, ' the language of the three 
lingas*; that is, as they represent, of the country of which three 
celebrated linga temples constituted the boundaries. This deriva¬ 
tion was accepted by Mr A. D- Campbell, but is rejected by 
Mr C. P. Brown, who affirms it to be an invention of modem 
poets, and regards the name Telugn as devoid of any known root 
Probably so much of the theory as la bmlt on the connection of the 
name with certain temples may be unceremoniously discarded ; but 
the derivation of the name itself from triUnga (withDUt committing 
ourselves to the determination of the sense in which the word UTiga 
is used) may perhaps he found to he deserving of a better fate. 
If the derivation of Telugu from Trilinga be an mvention, it must 
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be admitted to imve at least the merit of being an ingenious inven¬ 
tion; for though it ia quite true, as Mr Brown observes, that 
Ttihnga, as a name of a country, is not found in any of the lists 
of Indian countries contained in the Pura^as, yet the existence of 
such a name seems capable of being established by reliable evidence 
derived from other sources. TlirBnatha, the Tibetain author already 
referred to, who derived his mfonnation, not from modem Telugu 
poets or pandits, but from Indian Buddhislicd narratives (which, 
having been written before Buddhism disappeared from Indiai 
must have been of considerable antiquity), repeatedly designates 
the Telugu country Tribnga, and describes Kalinga as a portion 
of Trilinga, and Kalingapura as its capi tal. The name of Trilinga had 
reached Ptolemy himself at a time anterior probably to the date 
of the Puranas. It is true his T(»Ivuirrov (TpiyAwr/Ov ?) to Jtof Tp 
fATyvor paoOiiovfTripIypton {Triglyphon] to kai Tnliogon Basi^ 
leion) is placed by him to the cast of the Ganges; hut the names of 
places mentioned by Ptolemy seem generally much more liable than 
the positions he assigns to them; and it is conceivable that the mari¬ 
ners or merchants from whom he derived his information spoke of 
the place in question merely as beyond the Ganges, without 
certain whether it was east or south. We have seen that in like 
manner the “Peutinger Tables " place the Andre Indi—about whose 
identity with the Telugu people there can be no doubt—beyond the 
Canges. The foreign name Trilingam must have been the name 
by which the place was caUed by the natives of the place, whilst 
Triglypton or Triglyphou must have been a translation of the 
which had come into use amongst the Greeks. Hence the antiquity 
of Trilinga, as the name of a state, or of the capital city of a state 
situated somewhere in India in Ptolemy^s time, must be admitted 
to be established. The word Imyn forms the second portion of the 
name of several Indian nations mentioned by Pliny (after Megas- 
thenes), as the Botinga;, and the Maccocaling®*, a various reading 
of which is Maccoling®, 


Ano^er name mentioned by Pliny. Modogalingam, involves 
^e difficulty. He say^« Insula in Gange est magnje magni- 
tedmis gentem continens unam, Modogalingam nomine." Mr A D 
Camp^h in the Introduction to his "Telugu Grammar." repre^ 
sented the tnodoga of this name as the ancient Telugu word for 
und hence argued that Modogalingam was identical with 
Tnlmgam. If this identification were admitted, not onlv would the 
antiquity of Trilingam be firmly established, but also the opinion 
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of the p^Ddlts that the original name of their language wa^ Tri- 
linga, and that this Trilinga became gradually TeliDga^ Telungu, 
Telugu, and Tenugu^ would be confirmed. The T^ugu word for 
‘three/ however^ is not modosffl^ but miidu ; might he used; 

but it is a poetical foira, the use of which would be pedantic^ 
Mr C, P. Brown prefers to write the name of the nation referred 
to by PUny (after a MS, in SiUig's edition) “ modo Galingam^ ** and 
considers this Gaiingam equivalent to Calinganr The change o£ 
c (le) into g in such a connection would be quite in accordance 
with Telugu laws of sound, provided modo, as well as Calinganij 
were a Telugu word ; and if it were Telugu it would more naturally 
represent three, than anything else* On this supposition, 

modo-Galingam would mean, not Indeed "the three Ungas,’ but 
the three Kalingas and it b remarkable that the corresponding 
expression Tri-kalinga has been found in actual use in India, 
General Cunningham, in his " Ancient Georgraphy of Indiap*" men¬ 
tions an inscription in which a Une of Idngs assumed the title of 
' lords of Tri-kalinga/ Dr Kem also, in Ms translation of Varnha- 
mihlra's ** Brihat-samhita,^* mentions that the name Tri*kalmga is 
found in one of the Puranas; and the same name has recently heen 
found in an inscription on a copper plate referred to m the proceed¬ 
ings of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1872, p. 171. General Cun¬ 
ningham thinkfi it probable that there is a reference to these three 
Kalingas in the circumstance that Pliny mentions the Macco- 
Calingm and the Gangarides-Calingse as separate nations from the 
Calingae; and that the Maha-blwata mentions the Kalingas three 
times, and each time in connection with difiTerent neighbours. The 
circumstance that Modogalingam is represented as an ^island in 
the Ganges* presents no insuperable obstacle to its identification 
with Tri-kalinga or Telmgfine. The term bland haa often been used 
very vaguely^ T^anatha calls the Tamil country an island; and 
Kalinga was supposed to be a Gangetic country by Sanskrit writers 
themselves^ who geueruDy agreed in representing it as the last of 
the districts visited by the Ganges, It is also to be remembered 
that the Godavari is often supposed by natives to be somehow iden¬ 
tical with the Ganges, General Cunnin^am thinks Telinga derived, 
not from Trilinga, but &om Tri-kalinga, but this derivation of the 
word needs to be historically confirmed, KMinga and may 
probably in some way be connected^ but the nature and history 
of the connectiDn have not as yet been made out. 

One of the names by which the Telugu language La known iu 
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the Tamil country Is Vn^ugnt, and a Telugu man, especially Lf a 
member of the Nayakka caste, is called a VaditfPn. The root of 
this is north, the Telugu country lying to the north of the 

Tamil. This word explains the name 'Badages,’ by which certain 
marauding hordes were designated by the early Portuguese, and in 
the letter of St Francis Xavier, Mr C. P. Brown informs me that 
the early French mi^onaries in the Guntur country wrote a vnc a - 
bulary “do la langue Talenga, dite vulgairement le Badega,'* 

IV. Cahabkse.—IT ic next place is occupied by Canarese, 
properly the Kannada, or Karnataka, which is spoken throughout 
the plateau of Mysore, in the southern Mahratia country, and in 
some of the western districts of the Niiam^s tcffritory, as far north 
as Beder. It is spoken also (together with MaTayaam, Tidu, and 
Konkani, but more extensively than any of them) in the district 
of Canara, properly Kannadiyam, on the Malabar coast, a district 
which was subjected for centuries to the rule nf Canarese princes, 
and hence acquired the name by which it is at present known, Tte 
speech of the Badegas (‘people from the northcommonly called 
by the English Burghers, the most numerous class of people inhabit¬ 
ing the Neilgherry hills, is undoubtedly an ancient Canarese dialect. 
The Canarese, properly so called, includes, like the Tamil, two 
dialects—classical, commonly called Andenf Canarese, and the 
colloquial or modem; of which the former differs from the latter, 
not—B9 classieal Telugu and Malayalam differ from the colloquial 
dialects of those languages—by containing a larger infusion of 
Sanskrit derivatives, but by the use olE different inffexional termi¬ 
nations. The dialect called Ancient Canarese is not to be con¬ 
founded with the characfer denoted by that name, which is found 
in many ancient inscriptions in the Maratha country, as well as in 
Mysore, Tlie language of all really ancient inscriptions in the Mala 
Kannada, or Ancient Canarese character, is Sanskrit, not Canarese. 

The people that speak the Canarese language may be esti¬ 
mated at ten millions and a half. 

The term Kar^fa or Kan)i(aka is said to have been a generic 
term, including both the Telugu and Canarese peoples and their 
languages, though it is admitted that it usually denoted the latter 
alone, and though it is to the latter that the abbreviated form Kan- 
nadam has been appropriated. Karn&faka (that which belongs to 
Karats) is regarded as a Sanskrit word by native pandits, but I 
agree with Dr Gundert in preferring to derive it from the Dravi- 
dian words kar, black, ndd-u. (the adjectival form of which in 
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Telugu is c»ujitry—that the black country—a lerm v^y 

suitable to desigoate the black, cotton sot!'* as It is called, of the 
plateau o£ the Southern Dekhan. The use of the tmn is of con^ 
slderable antiquity^ as we find It in Varahamihira at the beginning 
of the fifth century' A,d. Taranatha also meulians Karnn^. The 
word Karnata or Karmtaka^ though at first a generic term, became 
in process of time the appellation of the Canarese people and of 
their language alone, to the entire exclusion of the Telugu. Kar- 
w^aka has now got into the hands of foreigners^ who have given 
it a new and entirely erroneous application. When the Muham- 
medans arrived in Southern India, they found that part of It with 
which they first became acquainted—^the country above the Ghauts, 
including Mysore and part of Telingana—called the Kan^t^ka 
country. In course of tinie, by a misapplication of terms, they 
applied the same namet the Karnataka or Carnatic, to designate the 
country below the Ghauts, as well as that which was above. The 
English have carried the misappbcatlon a step further, and rest¬ 
ricted the name to the country below the Ghauts, which never had 
any right to it whatever. Hence the Mysore country, which is pro¬ 
perly the Carnatic, is no longer called by that name by the English; 
and what is now geographicfiJly termed ‘ the Carnatic ^ is exclu¬ 
sively the country below the Ghauts, on the Coromandel coast, 
including the whole of the Tamil country, and the district of 
Nellore only in the Telugu country. The word Karnataka was 
further corrupted by the Canarese people themselves into Kannada 
or Kannara, from which the language is styled by the English 
' Canarese/ 

Tuxu.—Next in the list of cultivated Dravidian languages 
stands Tiiju or Tu]uva. The claim of tMs peculiar and very interest¬ 
ing language to be ranked amongst the cultivated members of the 
family may perhaps be regarded as open to question, seeing that 
it is destitute of a literature in the proper sen$e of the term, and 
never had a character of it3S own. Tlie Canarese character haviiip: 
been used by the Basle missionaries in the Tulu booka printed by 
them at Mangalore—the only books ever printed in Tuiu—that 
character has now become inseparably associated with the lan¬ 
guage. Notwithstanding its want of a literature» Tulu Is one of 
the most highly developed languages of the Dravidian family. It 
looks as if it had been cultivated for Its own sake, and it is well 
worthy of careful study* This language is spoken in a very limited 
district and hy a very s m all nuniiher of people* The Chandragiri 
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and Kely^apun rivers, in the district of Canara, are regarded as 
its ancient boundaries and it does not appear ever to have extended 
much beyond them. The number of the Tulu-speaking people ba^ 
been found to exceed half a nnlllon, and tbeir country is broken 
in upon to such a degree by other languages that Tulu might be 
expected soon to disappear. All Tuju Christians are taught 
Canarese as weU as Tu]u. Tuju;^ however, shows, it is said, no 
signs of disappearing, and the people have the reputation of bring 
the most conservative portion of the Dravidian race. The name 
Tulu means, according to Mr Brigri^ mild, meek, hurable* and is 
to be regarded therefore as properly denoting the people^ not their 
language, 

Tufu ’was supposed by Mr Ehis to he merely a dialect of 
Malaynlam ; but although Maiayalam characters werCt ^d still are, 
ordinarily employed by Tulu Brahmans in writing Sanskrit, in 
consequence of the prevalence of Malayalam in the vicinity* the 
supposition that Tu]u was a dialect of Malay^am can no longer be 
enterlained. The publication of Mr BrigeFs ** Tulu Gram¬ 
mar” has thrown much new light on this peculiarly interesting 
language. It differs far more ’widely from Malayolam than Mala- 
ya]ain does from Tamil. It differs widely, but not so widely* from 
Canarese; still le^ so from Coorg. The dialect from which it 
differs most widely is Tamil. There is a tradition mentioned by 
Mr Ellis, in his treatise on MirasL right, to the effect that the 
ancient Kunimbars or nomadic shepherds* in the neighbourhood 
of Madras, were expelled and their lands given to Veh^as from 
Tuluva; and this tradition is cemfirmed by the fact that certain 
Vejlala families in that neighbourhood call themselves, and axe 
called by others, Tuluva Vellalas. Probably, however^ the number 
of Tuluva immigrants was not very considerable, for there ia no 
trace of any infusion of the peculiarities of TuJu into the colloquial 
Tamil of Madras, which* if it differs in any degree from the Tamil 
spoken in the rest of the Tamil country* differs* not in a Tulu, but 
in a Teiugu direction. 

VT. 'Kjjdauu or Coono.—Last in the list of cultivated Dra- 
vidian languages is the language of Coorg; but though I have 
thought it best to give this language a place amongst the cultivated 
members of the family* the propriety of doing so seems to me still 
more doubtful ’than that of pladng Tu}u in this list. Coorg is a 
small but interesting district, formerly an independent principality, 
beautifully sitiiated amongst the ridges of the Western Ghauts, 
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between Mysore on the east and North MalBbar and South Canara 
on the west The native spelMng of Coorg is usually Kcx^git, pro' 
perly Ku^pu, from feuda, west, a meaning of the word which is 
usual in Ancteot T amil . In the hist edltioa of this work this 
language had not assigned to it a place of its own, but 
was included under the bead of Caaarese, It bad been 
generally considered rather as an uncultivated dialect of 
Canarese, modified by Tufu, than as a distinct language. I 
mentioned then, however, that Dr Mdgling, a German missionary, 
who had resided for some time amongst the Coorgs, was of opinion 
that tb^ir language was more closely alhed to Tamil and Malayalaiu 
than to Canarese. It is not quite clear to me yet to which of the 
Dravidian dialects it is most closely allied. On the whole, however, 
it seems safest to regard it as standing about midway between Old 
Canarese and Tiiju. Like Tulu it has the reputation oi puzzling 
strangers by the peculiarities of its pronunciation. A grammar of 
the Coorg language has been published by Major Cole, Superinten* 
dent of Coorg, and some specimens of Coorg songs, With an epitome 
of the grammar by the Rev. B. Grater of Mangalore. '‘Like the simi* 
lar dialects spoken by the tribes of the rfllagiris, there can be no 
doubt that thLg language has preserved its form comparatively free 
from change owing to the retired position of the people who speak 
it. That the inhabitants of Coorg early settled on the Western Ghauts 
is shown by the primitive Dravidian custom of polyandria which 
they still follow. They are as yet far from being Brahmanised, and 
they have no literature in the proper sense of the word."—^Bume11''s 
"Specimens of South Indian Dialects," No. 3. 

The six languages which follow differ from those that have 
been mentioned in that they are entirely uncultivated, destitute of 
written characters, and comparatively little known. 

VII. Tdda—T oda, properly T^jda, is the language of the Tudas 
or Tudavars, a primitive and peculiarly interesting tribe inhabiting 
the Neilgherry (Kflagiri) hills. It is now regarded as certain that 
the Tudos were not the original inhabitants of those hdls, though it 
B still far from certain who the original inhabitants were. Their 
numbers could not at any time have exceeded a few thousands, and 
at preisent, probably through opiumMeating and polyandria, and 
through the prevalence aroongat them at a former period of female 
infanticide, they do not. it has been ascertained, number more than 
about 700 soub. I have to thank the Rev. F. Metz, the veteran 
missionary among the Neilgherry tribes, for much information 
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respecting the Tildas and their lengimge; and an interesting book 
has lately been written by Colonel Mard^mlh entitled Phreno- 
logist among the Todas,*^ in which everydiing that is known of this 
people is fully described. The same book contains a valutnble 
epitome of the grammar of their language by the Rev. Dr Pope, 
Dr Pope connects the name of the Todas with the Tamil ward toT^^ 
a herd; but the d ol Tuda is not the lingual but the dental, which 
has no relationship to f or I- The derivation of the name may be 
regarded as at present unknown^ 

VIII. Kota.—T he language of the Kotas, a small tribe o! helot 
craftsmen inhabiting the Neilgherry hills , and ninnhering about 
twelve hundred souls.* This language may be considered as a very 
old and very rude dialect of the Canaresej which was carried thither 
by a persecuted low^caste tribe at some very remote period. Be¬ 
sides the languages of the Todas and Kotas, t\vo other languages are 
vernacular cm the NeUgherry hilhs—vbip, the dialect spoken by the 
Burghers or Badngar^ (the northern people), an ancient but or¬ 
ganised dialect of the Canarese; and the rude Tamil apoken by the 
Irujars {^people of the darkness’) and Kuruburs (Can. Kiimhcnij, 
Tam. KttniTnbflrv shepherds), who are occasionally stumbled upon 
by adventurous sportsmen in the denser, deeper and the 

smoke of whose fires may occasionally be seen rising from the lower 
gorges of the hills. 

tX, CkiNp.—The language of the Indigenous inhabitants of the 
extensive hilly and jungly tracts in Central India p formerly called 
Grind wane. According to the recent census the various tribes 
included, under the general name of number one million and 

a half. The Marias are regarded as the purest, and are certainly the 
wildest, tribe of Gond^- They sometimes call themselves Kohitur. 
a name which is evidently identical with Koltor, the name by which 
four out of the twelve tribes of Gonds caU ihemselves. It has been 
asserted, indeed, that all the Gonds, when speaking of tbemselvea 
in their own language, prefer to call themselves Koltors. This word 
is a plural appellative regularly forined from Kbl Much valuable 
information concerning the Gond^ is contamed in Colonel Dalton^s 
‘’Ethnology of Bengal'*; in the papers left in MS. by the late Rev* 
S. Hlslop, edited by Sir R. Temple; and in the Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces. A grammar and vocabulary of the Gond language 
were published by the Rev. J, G. Driberg, at Blshop^s College, 

" The latest census figures show that there ore d| ihe^ in A^nt. 
—Edttori. 
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Calcutta, in 1349» A translEition of the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark into Goo^ by the Rev« J. i^wBon, published at Allahabod 
in 1872-73 ^ furnishes us with a still more valuable contribution to 
the knowledge of the language* Mr Dawson has also recently 
published a brief grammar and vocabulary of the language in the 
Joumfll of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

X. Khond ■ more properly Ku. This is the language of the 
people who have hitherto been comnionly called Khonds. By their 
neighbours ta Orissa their name is said to be pronounced Kandhs; 
but by themselves they are called, it is said, Kus. They are a 
primitive race supposed to be allied to the Goods, and inhabit the 
eastern parts of Gondwana, Gumsur^ and the hilly ranges of Orissa, 
which constitute the Tributary Mahals. Colonel Dalton say^ they 
are not found further north than the 22nd degree of latitude, and 
that they extend south as; far as Bastar, whence their position as 
the aboriginal people is taken up by the Savaras or Sauras. They 
acquired a bad notoriety for a long time, through their horrid prac¬ 
tice of stealing the children of their neighbours of the plains, and 
offering them up in sacrifice—^a practice now entirely suppressed. 
The meaning of the name of this people is involved in obscurity* 
Some consider Khond a kindred word with G5rid» arid derive both 
names from the Tamil word feuTidm, a hiH, literally a small hiU. 
the Telugu fonn of which is fcon^. This would he a very natural 
derivation for the name of a hill people; but, unfortunately, their 
nearest neighbours, the Telugus, call them, not Ko^d$ or Gonds, 
but Gonds, also Kods i and as they call themselves Kii.s, according 
to Mr Latchmejl, the author of the granmiar of their language^ the 
existence of any conuectioii between their name and Kundru or 

s hillp seems very doubtful. The term Ku is evidently aUied 
to Kdi, the name by which the Gonds call themselves, and which 
they are fond of lengthening into Koitor* The Khonds^ according 
to the late census, number nearly 530,000 soukp 

XI, The Maj*er, commonly called the Eaimahal, the language 
of the Paharias, or hill people, who seem to have been the original 
inhabitants of the Hajmahal hills m Bengal. The brief vocabulary 
of the language of thia tribe contained in the “ Asiatic Researches,'^ 
voh V., and the somewhat fuller lists of words belonging to the 
same language contained in Mr Hodgson^s and Sir George Camp- 
belles collections and in Colonel Dalton^s ** Ethnology of Bengal p" 
lead to the supposition that the RajmahUl idiom m in its basis 
Dravidlan. This language is not to be confounded vrith the ^jcetih 
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of the SantalSj a branch of the extensive Kol farnUy inhabitiii;g at 
present ihe skirts of the Hajmahal btlls (but to he motstly 
emigrants from the Haz^&bagh district), who belong to a £todc 
totally diiferent from that of the Malers. Unfortunately very little 
b known of the grmmmtieiil structure of this language. The num¬ 
bers of the people by whom it b spoken have been ascertained to 
amount to 64^000, 

XII. Oraon.—T he Oraons of ChutM Nagpur and the neighbouT- 
ing districts are estimated to amount to 300,000^ Colonel Dalton 
has given a very full and interesting account of thi!»^ tribe in his 
** Ethnology of Bengal.^" They have preserved^ like the M^ers, 
the rudiments of a language substantially Dravidian, m appears 
from the lists of words collected by Mr Hodgson and Colonel Dalton, 
and especially from an epitome of the grammar of their language 
prepared by the Rev^, F. Batsch. 

Their traditions are said to connect them with the Konkan, 
from which it is supposed they derive the name Khuri^, by which 
they invariably call themselves. They assert that for many genera* 
lions they were settled on the Hohtas^and adjoining hilk in the 
Patna district, and that when driven out jErom thence* one party 
emigrated to the Rajmahal MUs^ the other went south-eastward till 
they arrived in the highlands of Chutla Nagpur. This tradition of 
the original identity of the M^ers and the Oraons is home out hy 
the evident affinity of their languages, and, as Colonel Dalton men-^ 
tions, by the similarity of their customs. According to their tradi¬ 
tions, the Oraons arrived in Chutia Nagpur later than the Mundas 
and other Kdlarians. 

Toda, Kota, Gondt and Ku, though rude and uncultivatedt 
are undoubtedly to be regarded as essentially Draviditm dialects, 
equally with the Tamil, the Canarese, and the Telugu, 1 feel some 
hesitation in placing in the same category the Kijmah^ and the 
OraoDp swing that they appear to contain so large an admixture of 
roots and forms belonging to some other family of tongues, probably 
the Kolarian- I venture, however, to classify them as in the main 
Dravidian, because the Dravidian rooba they contain are roots of 
primary importance, including the pronouns and the first four 
numerals^ from which it may fairly be inferred that these dialects 
belonged originally to the Dravzdian family* The Oraon was con* 
sidered by Mr Hodgson as a coimectiug bnk between the Kol 
dialects and the Maler; the M^er as a connecting link between 
the Kol and the distinctively Tamilian famtlies. The Maler seems 
to me, on the whole, Jess dbtinctively Draiiidian than the Qraon, 
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perhaps because the Malers^ or hill men of Ra|mahal. are locally 
more remote than the Oreons from the present seats of the Dra- 
vidian racen Sir George Campbeirs lists of words belongio^ to the 
and Oraon dialects appear to contain a larger proportion of 
■words that can be recognised as distinctively Dravidlan than any 
previous lists. 

The existence of a distinctively Dravidian element in two at 
least of these aboriginal directs of the Central Provinces and 
Bengal being established, the Dravidian race con now be traced as 
far north as the conhnes of Bengal, if not also to the banks of the 
Ganges ; and the supposition that this race was diffused at an early 
period through the greater part of India is thereby confinned. 

Colonel Dalton carries the Dravidian element still further than 
I have ventured to do. He says (“ Ethnology of Bengal ” p. 243) ^ 
**The Dravidian element enters more largely into the compoaition 
of the poptilation of Bengal than is generally supposed, I believe 
that a large majority of the tribes described as Hinduised aborigines 
might with propriety have been included in this group. The people 
called Bhuiyas^ diffused through most of the Bengal districts, and 
massed in the jungle and tributary estates of Chutia Nagpur and 
Orissa* certainly belong to it; and if I am right in my conjecture 
regarding the Kocch nation, they are of the same stodc. I roughly 
estimate the Bhuiyas at two and a half millions, and the Kocch at 
a million and a half, so that we have in these two peoples about 
one-tenth of the Bengal population, who in all probability should be 
classed as Dravidian.^- I hesitate for the present to endorse this 
supposition, in the absence of Ungual affinities of any kind and of 
physical characteristics—if there are any such even amongst the 
Dravidians themselves—that can be regarded as distinctly 
Dravidian. 

Leaving these doubtful races out of account, the numbers, os 
far as can be ascertained by the census of 1911, of (he various 
peoples and tribes by whom distinctively Dravidian language are 
spoken are here exhibited. 


1. Tamil 

2. Telugu 

3. Canarese . 

4. Malayhlam 

Carry forward 

•This docs not Indude thr Eiisteni Archipelago. 
pbMs, The iK<ip1e$ spenfcmg th* Twnil bnguage nay 


19,189.740* 

23,542.859 

in.525.739 

6J92^77 

60,050,615 

Moimtiiu;, and. ether 
thus be roughly 
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Brought forward 

so,050.615 

5. 

Tt4u 

531,498 

6. 

Ku^agu or Coorg 

42,881 

7, 

Tuda 

730 

S. 

Kota 

1,280 

9. 

Good 

1,527,157 

10. 

Khond or Ku 

530,473 

11. 

RajmahSl 

64,875 

12. 

Omou 

800,328 



63,549,840 


According to this estirnate the Dravidiaii-speaking peoples 
^moiint to nearly ^ixty-four millions of souls. 

In this enumeration of the Dravidian languages the idioms of 
die Hamusis^ the Lombedhs various other wanderingp preda¬ 
tory^ or forest tribes have not been included. The Lambada die 
gipstes of the pemnsulo, speak a dialect of Hindustinl; the 
Ramu^is a patois of Tdugu; the tribes inhabiting the hills and 
foresbi, urorrupled dialects of the languages of the contiguous plains. 
None of these dialects is found to differ essentially from the speech 
of the more cultivated classes residing in the same nei^bourhood. 
The Maleara^^p ' hill-kings ’ (in Malayajam^ Mala-arayas), the hUl 
tribe inhabiting the Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt Maloyalam in 
the northern part of the range, where Malay^am b the prevailing 
languagCp and corrupt Tamil, with a tinge of Maiayalam^ in the 
southern, in the vicinity of Tamil-speaking districts. 

In the above list of the Dravidian languages I have not includ-' 
ed the Hd, the Mtindap or any of the rest of the languages of the 
K5L% the Savaras, and other rude tribes of Central India and of 
Bengali called * Kdlarian * by Sir George Campbell, and included by 
Mr Hodgson under the general term Tamulian. These languages 
might naturally be supposed to be allied to Goi^d or Ku, to Orion 
or Rajmaha]. and consequently to be of Dravidian origin; but 
though a few Hravidian words may perhaps be detected in some 
of them, their grammatical structure shows that they belong to a 
tot^y different family of languages* Without the evidence of 
sLnillarity in grammatical structure+ the discovery of a small num¬ 
ber of giTnibr words seems to prove only local proxiniity,^ or the 
existenc?e of mutual mtercourae at an earlier or later period, not 
the ori^nal relationship either of races or of languages. 
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1 leave also out of account the languages of the north-eastern 
frontier of India, whldi are spoken by the Bodos, Dhimals, and other 
tribes inhabiting the mountaim and forests between Kuoiaon and 
Assam. These were styled Tamulian by Mr Hodgson, on the 
supposition that aU the aborigines of India, as distingtiished from 
the Aryans, or Sanskrit-Speaking race and its offshoots, belonged to 
one and the same stocky and that of this aboriginal race, the Tami- 
bans of Southern India were to be considered the beet representa¬ 
tives. But as the relatioiisbip of those north-eastern tdioms to the 
languages of the Dravldian family, is unsupported by the evidence 
either of similarity in grammatical structure nr of a similar voca¬ 
bulary. and is founded only on such general grammatical analogies 
as are common to the whole range of the Scythian group of langu¬ 
ages. it seems to me almost as improper to designate those dialects 
Tamilian or Dravidlati, as it would be to designate them Turkish or 
Tungusian. Possibly they may form a link of connection between 
the Indo-Chinese or Tibetan famUy of tongues, and the Kolarian; 
but even ihu is at present little better than an assumption. Profes¬ 
sor Max MiiUer proposed to call all the non-Aryan languages of 
India, including the Sub-Himalayan, the Kdl. and the Tamilian fa¬ 
milies. Nishada languages, the ancient aborigines being often termed 
Nishadas in the Puranas. Phllologlcally, I think, the use of this 
common term is to be deprecated, inasmuch as the DravidJan lan¬ 
guages differ so widely from the others, that they possess very few 
features in common. For the present^ I have no doubt that the 
safest common appellation is the negative one* non-Aryan* or non- 
Sanskritie* 

Brahuh the language of the mountaineers in the khanship of 
Kelat in Beluchistan. contains not only some Dravidian words^ but 
a considerable Infusion of distinctively Dravidian forms and idioms; 
in consequence of which this language has a better claim to be 
regarded as Dravidian or Tamilian than any of the languages of the 
NepM and Bhutan frontier, which had been styled Tamulinn* by 
Mr Hodgson. I have not included, however, the Brahui In the list 
of Dravidian languages which are to be subjected to systematic 
comparison (though I shall refer to it occastonally for iUustration). 
because the Dravidian element contained in It bears but a small 
proportion to the rst of Its component elements*^ 

census of I9U includes the Brohuj In the Bravidijiii family, and 
thfiTG ore ITO^ persons speokbg that knguaiee. Theie arc also two other 
Isnguagd^ included bi the gmup, namely, the Malhur spoken by 2^ penoni 
and the Kjolnnu -^loken by ^4,074 petsani.— Editorm, 
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It is true that th^ great majority of the words in the Br&hiii 
language altogether iincozmected with Dravidian roots; but 

It wUl be evident from the analogies in structure, as well as in the 
vocabulary, that this language contains many grantmatlcal forms 
essentially and distinctly Dravidian, together with a small propor¬ 
tion of itnpdrtaut Oravidian words. The Brahuis state that their 
forefathers came from Haleb (Aleppo); but even if thb tradition 
could be regarded as a credible onct it would apply to the second¬ 
ary or conquering race^ apparently of Indo-^European origiu, not to 
their Dravidlan predecessors. The previous existence of the latter 
race seems to have bera forgotten, and the only evidence that they 
ever existed is that which is furnished by the Dravidian element 
which has been discovered in the language of their conquerors. 

The Brahul enables us to trace the Dravidian race beyond the 
Indus to the southern confines of Central Asia. The Brahui Inn- 
guagC;, Considered as a whole^ seems to be derived from the same 
source as the Panjabi and Sindhl, but it evidently contains a Dra- 
vidian element; and the discovery of this Dravidian element in a 
language ^ken beyond the Indus tends to show that the Dravi- 
dlaiis. like the Aryans, the Grseco-Scythians, and the Turco-Mon^ 
golians, must have entered India by the north-western route. 

The Dravidiaw Idioms not mihely Provincial Dialects of the 

SALtE Language 

Though I have described the twelve vernacular idioms men^ 
tioned In the foregoing list as dialects or varieties of one and the 
same original Dravidlan language, it would be erroneous to con¬ 
sider them as dialects in the popular ^nse of the term—via., ns 
provincial peculiarities or varieties of speech. Of all those idioms 
no two are so nearly related to each other that persons who speak 
them can be mutuaUs'^ understood. The most nearly related are 
Tamil and Malayalam; and yet it is only the simplest and most 
direct sentences in the one language that are intelligible to those 
who speak only the othen In^^lved sentences in either language^ 
abounding in verbal and nominal InfiexiDns, or containing condi¬ 
tions and reasons;, be found, by those who speak only file 
other language, to he unintelligible. TemiL, Malayalam, Telugu, 
and Canarese, have each a distinct and independent literary cul¬ 
ture ; and each of the three former—Tjimil+ Malayajam, and Telugu 
—^has a system of written characters peculiar to itself. The modern 
Canarese charade has been borrowed from that of the TelugUp 
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differs but slightly irofn it; but the Cauareso language differs 
eveu more widely trom Telugu than it does from Tamil; and the 
Ancient Canarese character Is eKceedingiy unlike the character d 
the Telugu, 

Of the six cultivated Dravidian dialects mentioned above— 
Tamil, Telugu, Canarese^ M>iUy^4mn4 Tulu* Kuduga—the farthest 
removed from each other arc Tamil and Tdugu. The great 
majority of the roots in both language^ are^ it is truCp identical; 
but they are often so disguised in composition by peculiarities of 
inflexion and dialectic changes, that not one entire sentence in the 
one language is mteUigihle to those who are acquainted only with 
the other. The various Dra vidian idiomSp though ^ung from a 
common origin, are therefore to be considered, not as mere pro¬ 
vincial dialects of the same speech^ but as distinct though affiliated 
languages. They are as distinct one from the other as Spanish 
from Italian, Hebrew from Aramaic, Sindhl from BengalL If the 
cultivated Dravidian idioms differ so materially from each tdheri 
it will naturally be supposed that the uncultivated idioms—Tudas 
Kota, Gdnd, Khond, and the Oraon—must differ still more widely 
both from one another and from the cultivated languages. This 
supposition is in accordance with facts. So many and peat are 
the differences and peculiaritjes obser\'abk amongst these rude 
dialects, that it has seemed to me to be necessary to prove^ not 
that they differ, hut that they belong, notwithstanding their differ¬ 
ences, to the same stock as the more cultivated tongues, and that 
they have an equal right to be termed Dravidian. 

Tto DitAVmlAN LAHOtlACES rNDEPENBENT OF SANSEKTr 

It was supposed by the Sanskrit Pandits (by whom everything 
with which they were acquainted was referred to a Br^hmanical 
ongin), and too hastily taken for granted hy the earlier European 
scholars, that the Dravidian languages, though differing in many 
particulars from the North Indian idioms, were equally with them 
derived from the Sanskrit. They could not but see that each of 
the Dravidian languages to which their attention had been dra^m 
contained a certain proportion of Sanskrit words^ some of which 
were quite unchanged, though some were so much altered as to 
be recognised with difficulty; and though they observed clearly 
enough that each language contained also many non-Sandofit words 
and forms, they did not observe that those words and forms con¬ 
stituted the bulk of the language, or that it was in them that the 
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.living spirit of the iMiguRgc resided. Consequently they contented 
themselves with ascribing the non-Sanskrit portion of these Ian- 
gunges to an admbriure of a foreign element of unknown origin.. 
AocordLog to thiB there was no essential dUlerence between 

the ^I>ravira 5 ' and the 'Gauras'; for the Bengali and other lan¬ 
guages of the Gaurian group appear to contain also a small pro¬ 
portion of non-Sanskritic words and formSp whilst in the main they 
ate corrupticins of Sanskrit, This representation fell far short of 
the real state of the case, and the supposition of the dertvation of 
the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit^ though entertained in the 
past generation by a ColebrookOj a Carey» and a WilklrLSp is now 
known to be entirely destitute of foundation^ The orientalists 
referred to, though deeply learned in Sanskrit, and well acqiminted 
with the idioms of Northern India, were tmacquainted^ or but very 
slightly acquainted, with the Dravidian languages. No person who 
has any acquaintance with the principles of comparative philology, 
and who has carefully studied the grammars and vocabularies of 
the Dravidian languages, and coTnpared them with those of San¬ 
skrit, can suppose the graiiiLniaticiil structure and inflexional forms 
cif tboise languages and the greater number of their more important 
mots capable of being deri\'^ from Sanskrit by any process of 
development or corruption whatsoever. 

The hypothesis of the existence of a remote ori^nal affinity 
between the Dravidian languages and Sanskrit^ or rather between 
those l^guages and the Indo-European family of tongues, inclu¬ 
sive of Sanskrit of such a nature as to allow us to give the Dravi¬ 
dian languages a place in the Indo-European group, is altogether 
different from the notion of the direct derivataon of those lan¬ 
guages from Sanskrit. The h 3 ^the^ of a remote original affinity 
is favoured by some interesting analogies both in the grammar 
and in the vocabulary, which ’will be noticed in their place. Some 
of those analogies are heart: accounted for by the supposition of the 
retention by the Dra^ddiao family^ as by Finmsh and Turkish^ of 
s certain number of roots and forms belonging to the prEe-Aryan 
period, the period which preceded the final separation of the Indo- 
European group of tongues from the ScythiaiL I think I shall 
also be able to prove, with respect to one portion at least of the 
analogies referred to, that instead of the Dravidian languages 
having borrowed them from Samkrit, or both having derived them 
from a common source, Sanskrit has not disdained to borrow 
tiiem from its Dravidian neighbours. Whatever probabilities may 
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be iti favour of the hypothesis now mentiotied, the ulder 
tiou of the direct derlvatlQii of the Druvidiaii languages from San- 
slarit^ in ^e same manner as Hindi, BengMi^ and the other Gauiian 
dialects are directly derived from itp was certainly eironeom, 
(1.) It overlooked the circumstance that the non-Sanskritic portion 
of the Dravidian languages was very greatly in e^ccess of the 
Sanskrit. (2) It overlooked the still more material curcumstance 
tliat the pronouns and numerals of the Dravidian languages, their 
verbal and nominal inflexioriSK and the syntactic arrangement of 
their words—everythingp in shorty which constitutes the living 
spirit of a language—were originally and radically different from 
Sanskrit. (3*) The orientalists who held the opinion of the deri- 
vation of the Dravidian languages from Sanskritp relied maioly 
on the circumstance that all dictionaries of Dravidian huiguages 
contained a large number of Sanskrit words scarcely at all altered, 
and a still larger number which, though much altered, were evi¬ 
dently Sanskrit derivatives. They were not, however, aware that 
such words are never regarded by native scholars as of Dravidian 
origin, but are known and acknowledged to be derived from San¬ 
skrit, and that they are arranged in classes, according to the degree 
in which they hove been corrupted, or with reference to the 
medium through which they have been derived. They were ako 
unaware that true Dravidian words^ which form the great majo¬ 
rity of the words in the southern vocabularies, are placed by native 
grammarians in a different class from the above-mentioned deri^ 
vatlves from Sanskrit, and honoured with the epithets National 
words' and ‘pure words,^ 

In gmeral no diflSculty b felt in distingubhing Sanskrit deri¬ 
vatives from the ancient Dravidian roots. There are a few cases 
only in which it may be doubtful whether particular word^ are 
Sanskrit or Dravidjan-^.g., mr, water, and rntn^ fkh, are claimed 
as component parts of both languageSp though I beheve that both 
are of Dravidian origin. 
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(4.) The orientalists who supposed the Dravidian languages 
to be derived from Sanskrit were not aware of the existence of 
uncultivated languages of the Dravidian family, iii which Sanskrit 
words are not at all, or but very rarely, employed; they were 
nl-m not aware that some of the Dravidian languages which 
make use of Sanskrit derivatives, are able to dispense with those 
derivatives altogether, such derivatives being considered rather as 
luxuries or articles of finery then as necessaries. It is true it would 
now be difficult for Telugu to dispense with its Sanskrit: more 
so for Canarese ; and most of ell for Malayalam : — ^those languages 
having borrowed from Sanskrit so largely, and being so habituated 
to look up to it for help, that it would be scarcely possible for them 
now to assert their independence. Tamil, however, the most highly 
cultivated ob tntra of all Dravidian idioms, can dispense with its 
Sanskrit altogether, if need be, and not only stand altme, but 
flourish without its aid. 

The ancient or classical dialect of the Tanril languages, called 
Shen->Tamil (Sen-Damir) or correct Tamil, in which nearly all 
the literature has been written, contains exceedingly little San¬ 
skrit; and differs from the colloquial dialect, or the language of 
prose, chiefly in the sedulous and jealous care with which it has 
rejected the use of Sanskrit derivatives and characters, and rest¬ 
ricted itself to pure Ancient Dravidian sounds, forms, and roots. 
So completely has this jealousy of Sanskrit pervaded the minds of 
the educated classes amongst the Tamilians, that a Tamil poetical 
compositioii is regarded as in accordance with good taste and 
worthy of being called clasacai, not in proportion to the amount 
of Sanskrit it contains, as would be the case in some other dialects, 
bxrt in proportion of its freedom from Sanskrit! The speech of the 
very lowest classes of the people in the retired country districts 
aexords to a considerable extent with the clasrical dialect in dis¬ 
pensing with Sanskrit derivatives. In every country it is in the 
poetry and in the speech of the peasantry that the ancient condition 
of the language is best studied. Xt is in studied Tamil prose com¬ 
positions, and in the ordinary speech of the Brahmans and the 
more learned Tiitnilians, that the largest infusion of Sanskrit is 
contained ; and the words that have been borrowed from Sanskrit 
are chiefly those which express abstract ideas of philosophy, 
science, and religion, together with the technical terms of the more 
elegant arts- Even in prose compositions on religious subjects, in 
■which a larger amount of Sanskrit is employed than in any other 
department of literature, the proportion of Sanskrit which has 
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found ita 'wuy into Tamil is not greater than the amoimt of Latin 
contained in corresponding composition^ in English. Let us^ for 
example, compare the amount of Sanskrit contained in the Tamil 
translation of the Ten Commandinents with the amount of Latin 
which is contained in the English version of the same formula, and 
which has found its way into it^ either directly from ecclesSa$tienl 
Ljitm, or indirectly^ through the medium of Norman-French. Of 
forty-three nouns and adjectives in the English version twenty- 
nine are Anglo-Saxon, fourteen Latin : of fifty-three nouns end 
adjectives hi Tamil (the difference in idiom causes this difference 
in the number) thirty-two are Dravidl&ii:, twenty-one Sanskrit. Of 
twenty verbs in English, thirteen are Anglo-^Saxon, seven Latin : 
of thirty-four verbs in Tamil, twenty-seven are Dravidian, and only 
seven Sanskrit. Of the five numerals which are found in English, 
either in their cardinal or their ordinal shape, ail are Anglo-Saxon ! 
of the six ntmierab found in Tamil, five are Dravtdian, one 
thousand^) is Sanskrit. Putting all these numbers together lor 
the purpose of ascertaining the percentage^ I find that in the depart¬ 
ment of nouns, numerals, and verbs, the amount of the foreign 
elements b m both Instances the same—viz., as nearly as possible 
forty-five per cent* In both Instances* also, all the pronouns, pre- 
positionSH adverbs^ and conjunctions, and all the inflexional forms 
and connecting particles, are the property of the native tongue. 
Archbishop Trenches expressions respecting the character of 
the contributions which our mother-English has received from 
Anglo-Saxon and from Latin respectively, are exactly applicable 
to the relation and pioportion which the native DravLdian element 
bears to the Sanskrit contained in TotiU. ** AM its joints^ Its whole 
articulation, its sinews, and its ligaments, the great body of articles, 
pronouns, conjunctions^ prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, all 
smaDer words which serve to knit together^ and bind the larger 
into sentences, these, not to speak of the grammatical stnictore of 
the language, are exclusively Anglo-Saxon (Dravidlan)* The Latin 
(Sanskrit) may contribute its tale of bricks, yea, of goodly and 
polished hewn stones, to the spiritual building, but the mortar, with 
all that holds and binds these together^ and constitutes them into 
a house, Ls Anfilo-Saxon (Dravidia-n) throughout” 

Though the proportion of Sanskrit which we find to be con¬ 
tained in the Tamil version of the Ten Commandments happens to 
correspond so exactly to the proportion of Latin contained In the 
English vcirslon. it would be an error to conclude that the Tamil 
language is as deeply indebted to Sanskrit as English is to Latin. 
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TamU can readily dispense with the greater part or the whole of 
its S&Dsfaritt and by dispensing with it rises to & purer and nore 
refined style | whereas English cannot abandon its I < a t ir t without 
abandoning perspicuity. Anglo-Saxon has no synonyms of its own 
for many of the words it has borrowed from Latin; so that if it 
were obliged to dispense with themi it would, in most cases, be 
under the necessity of using a very awkward periphrasis instead 
of a single word. Tamil, on the other hand, is peculiarly rich in 
synonyms ; and generally it is not through any real necessity, but 
from choice and the fashion of the age, that it makes use of San¬ 
skrit. If the Ten Commandments were expressed in the speech 
of the lower classes of the Tamil people, the proportion of Sanskrit 
would be very greatly diminished ; and if we wished to raise the 
style of the translation to a refined and classical pitch, Sanskrit 
would almost entirely disaj^ar. Of the entire number of words 
contained in this formula there is otdy one which could not be 
expressed with faultless propriety and poetic elegance in equi¬ 
valents of pure Dravidian origin. That word is 'image 1 Both 
word and thing are foreign to primitive Tamil usages and habits 
of thought, and. were introduced into the Tamil country by the 
Brahmans, with the Puranic system of religion and the worship 
of idols. Through the predominant influence of the religion of the 
Brahmans, the majority of the words expressive of religious ideas 
in actual use in modem Tbmil are of Sanskrit origin, Mid though 
there are equivalent Dravidian words which are equally appro¬ 
priate, and in some instances more so, such words have gradually 
become obsolete, and are now confined to the poetical dialect ; so 
that the use of them in prose compositions would sound affected 
and pedantic. This is the real and only reason why Sanskrit deri¬ 
vatives are so generally used in Tamil religious compositions. 

In the other Dravidian languages, whatever be the nature of 
the composition or subject-matter treated of, the amount of San¬ 
skrit employed is considerably larger than in Tamil ; and the ure 
of it has acquired more of the character of a necessity. Thk is in 
consequence of the literature of those languages having chiefly 
been cultivated by Brahmans. Even in Telugu the principal gram¬ 
matical writers and the most celebrated poets have been Brah¬ 
mans. There is only one work of note in that language which wa.i 
not composed by a member of the sacred caste ; and indeed ^e 
Telugu Sudms, who constitute per excellence the Telugu people, 
seem almost entirely to have abandoned to the Brahmans the cul- 
tin*e of their own language, with evers'^ other branch of literature 
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and science, in Tamil, on the contraiy, few Bi^nans have writ- 
ten anything worthy of preservation. The l&qguage has been 
cultivated and developed with immeuBe zeal and success by native 
Tamiiians; and the highest rank in Tamil literature which has 
been reached by a B^^hman is that of a commentator** The com- 
mentatar>^ of Parimela^gar on the KuraJ of Tlruvalltivar (siip^ 
posed to have been a Parjar, yet the acknowledged and deified 
prince of Tamil authors) is the most classical prodiicticm written 
in Tamil by a Brahman. 

Professor Wilson observes that the spoken languages o£ the 
South were cultivated in imitation of Sanskritp and but partially as¬ 
pired to an independent literature; that the principal compositions 
in Tamils Telugn, Canarese, and MaJayaknip are translations or para¬ 
phrases from Sanskrit works, and that they largely borrow the 
phraseology of their originals. This representation is not perfectly 
correct, in far as Tamil is concerned; for the compositiaiis that 
are universally admitted to be the finest in the languagOp viz., the 
Kural and the Chint^oni, are perfectly independent of Sanskrit, 
and original in d^ign as well as in execuhon; and though it is true 
that Tamil wiitars haw imitated—I cannot say translated—the 
Ramayai^, the Maha-bharata, and similar works, they boast that 
the Tanul Hlmayana of their own Kambar is greatly superior to the 
Sanskrit originat of Valnfiki. 

(S) Of oil evidences of identity or diversity of longuagos the 
mt^ conclusive are those which are fumidied by a cmnpaiison of 
their grammatical structure; and by such a comparbon the inde^ 
pendence of the Dravidian languages of Sanskrit will satisfactorily 
and conclusively be establi^ed. By the same comperison (at the 
risk of anticipating a question svhich will be discussed more fully in 
the body of the work) ^ the j^priety of placing these languages, if 
not in the Scythian group, yet in a positiem nearer that group than 
the Indo-European, wiD be indicated. 

The most prominent and essential differences in point of gram¬ 
matical structure Iwtween the Dravidian languages and Sanskrit, 
are as follows 

(i) In the Dra\idian languages all nouns denoting Inanimate 
suhstanct^ and irrational beings are of the neuter gender* The 
distinction of male and female appears only in the pronouns of th^ 
third persons in the adjectives (properly appellative noun^) which 
denote ratkmal betngs^^ and are formed by suffixing the pronomina] 

•THs Is flirt HfarfetiT necufUtFr Brahmirii: have abo to Tamil 

Hteretiirt;, dcwdonal os well ns phOoBopfifcfll^^^iiort, 
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leimUiatEam; and in the third person of the verb, which, being 
formed by sufficing the same pronominal tenninstions, has three 
forms in the singular and two in the plural, to distinguish the seve- 
ml genders, in accordance with the pronouns of the third person. In 
till other cases where it is required to mark the distinction of gender, 
separate words signif}mig ‘male’ and ‘female' are prehxed; but, even 
m such cases, though tlie object denoted bo the male or female of 
an animal, the noun which denotes it does not cease to be considered 
neuter, and neuter forms of the pronoun and verb are required to 
be conjoined wilh it. This rule presents a marked contrast to the 
rules respecting gender which we find in the vivid and highly ima¬ 
ginative Sanskrit, and in the other Indo-European languages, but 
it accords with the usage of the languages of the Scythian group. 

(ii) Dravidian nouns are inflected not by means of ease-lermi- 
nations, but by means of suffixed post-positions and separable par¬ 
ticles. The only difference between the declension of the plural and 
that of the singular, is that the inflexional signs ore annexed in the 
singular to the base, in the plural to the sigp of plurality, exactly 
as in the Sythian languages. After the pluralisuig particle has been 
added to the base, all nouns, irrespective of number and gender, 
are declined in the same manner as in the singular. 

(iii) Dravidian neuter nouns ore rarely pluralised; neuter 
plurals are still more tare in the inflexions of the verb. 

{iv) The Dravidian dative k«, ki, or ge, bears no analogy to 
any dative case-termination which is found in Sanskrit or In any of 
the Indo-European languages; but it corresponds to the dative of 
the Oriental Turkish, to that of the language of the Scythian tablets 
of Behistun, and to that of several of the languages of the Finnkh 
family. 

(v) In those connections in which prepositions are used in the 
Indo-European languages, the Dravidian languages, with those of 
the Scythian group, use post-positions instead—which post-positions 
do not constitute a separate part of speech, but are simply noum of 
relation or quality, adopted as auxiliaries. All adverbs are either 
nouns or the gerunds or infinitives of verbs, and invariably precede 
the verbs they qualify. 

fvi) In Sanskrit and the Indo-European tongues, adjectives ^ 
declined like substantives, and agree with the substantives to which 
they ate conjoined in gender, number, and ease- In the Dravidian 
languages, as in the Scythian, adjectives are incapable of declension. 
When used separately as abstract nouns of quality, which is the 
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origm&l and natural character of Dravidian adiectives^^ they are 
subject ta aU the inflexions of substantives; but when they are u^od 
adjectivally—to qualify other substantives—they do not admit 
any inflexional change, but are simply prefixed to the n-ouns which 
they qualify. 

(vii) It is also a characteristic of these languages, as of the 
Mongolian, the Manchu, and several otheJC' Sc 3 rthian languages^ ^ 
contradistinction to the languages of the IndcHEuropean family, that, 
wherever it Is practicable, they use as adjectives the relative parti- 
ciples of verbs, in preference to nouns of quality, or adjectives 
properly so called; and that in consequence of this tendency, when 
nouns of quality are used, the formative terriunatloiL of the relative 
participle is generally suffixed to them^ through which suffix they 
partake of the character both of nouns and of verbs, 

(viii) The existence o£ two pronouns of the first person plural, 
one of which includeSp the other excludes, the party addressed, is 
a peculiarity of the Dravidian dialects, as of many of the Scythian 
languages; but is unknown to Sanskrit and the languages of the 
Indo-European family. The only thing at all resembling it in these 
languages is their use of the dunk 

fix) The Dr^ividian languages have no passive voice. The pas¬ 
sive Is expressed by auxiliary verbs signifying ^to suffer^* &c. 

(x) The Dravidian languages like the Scythian, but unlike the 
Indo-European, prefer the use of continuative participles to con¬ 
junctions. 

( 3 d) The existence of a negative as well ajs an affirmative voice 
in the verbal system of these languages^ comtitutes another essen¬ 
tial point of diflerence between them and Sanskrit: it equally con¬ 
stitutes a point of agreement between them and the Scythian 
tongues. 

(xii) It is a marked peculiarity of thes^e languages, as of the 
Mongolian and the Manchu, and in a modified degree of many other 
Scythian languages, that they make use of relative participles in¬ 
stead of relative pronouns. There is no trace of the existence of a 
relative pronoun in any Druvidian language except the Gond alone, 
which seems to have lo$t its relative participle, and uses instead the 
relative pronoun of the Hindi. The place of such pronouns is sup¬ 
plied in the Dravidian languages, as in the Scythian tongues men¬ 
tioned above, by relative participles, which ore formed hum the 
present, preterite, and future participles of the verb by the addition 
of a formative suffix; which suffix is in general identical with the 
sign of the possessive case. Thus, %e person who came* is m Tamil 
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rand-«i, 5}, literally ‘the wbycmame person’^ oflwl-tt, the preterite 
t»erbal participle sigmfying 'having come,' being converted into a 
relotive participle, equivalent to 'thc'who-came,’ by the addition 
of the old possessive and adjectival suffix a. 

(xiii) The situation of the governing -word is characteristic of 
each of these families of languages. In the Indo-European family 
it usually precedes the word go\'enied: in the Dravidian and in all 
the Scythian languages, it is invariably placed after it; in conse¬ 
quence of which the nominative always occupies the first place in 
the sentence, and the one finite verb the last The adjective precedes 
the substantive: the adverb precedes the verb: the suhstantive 
which is governed by & verb, together with every word that depends 
upon it or qualifies it, precedes the verb by which it b governed: 
the relative participle precedes the noun on which it depends: the 
negative branch of a sentence precedes the affirmative: the noun 
in the genitive case precedes that which governs it: the pre-position 
chaises places with the noun and becomes a post-position in virtue 
of its governing a case: and finally the sentence b concluded by 
the one, all-governing, finite verb* In each of these important and 
highly characteristic peculiarities of syntax, the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages and the Scythian are thoroughly agreed.* 

hXany other differences in grammatical structure, and many 
differences also in regard to the system of sounds, will be pointed 
out hereafter, in the course of tlie analysis; but in the important 
particulars which are mentioned above, the Ebavidian languages 
evidently differ so considerebly from the languages of the Indo- 
Eluropean family, and in particular from Sanskrit {notwithstanding 
the predominance for so many ages of the social and religious influ¬ 
ence of the Sanskrit-speaking race), that it can scarcely be doubted 
that they belong to a totally differciit fanUly of tongues. They ate 
neither derived from Sanskrit, nor are capable of being afiiliated to 
it: and it cannot have escaped the notice of the student that in every 
one of those particulars in which the grammatical structure of the 
Dravidian languages differs from Sanskrit, it agrees ndth the struc¬ 
ture of the Scythian languages, or the languages of Central and 
Northern Asia. 

In some particulars—as might be expected from the contact 
into which the Sanskrit-speaking race was brought with the abori- 

• The only eiswptiiim to th= nil® iMperting Ihe poaitiiwi of Ihe (evtmin* 
word to the DrsvidJaii languages aiv found to poetical cempooitions. to 
occaslanttUy, for the sake of effect, the order of words required by nde iS 
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ginal races of India—Sanskrit Lo differ less widely than the 

other Indo-EurDpean tongues from the languages of the Scythian 
group. One of these particulars—the appearance in Sanskrit of 
consonants of the cerebral series—will be discussed further on in 
conneetion with the Dra\ddian system of sounds. Mr Edkins, in his 
“Chilians Place in Philology," has opened up a new line of Inquiry 
in regard to the existence of Turanian influences in the grammatU 
cal structure of Sanskrits He regards the inflexion of nouns by 
means of case-endings alone, without prepositions in addition, as the 
adoption by Sanskrit of a Turanian rule. He thinks also the position 
of the words in a Sanskrit prose sentence is Turanian rather than 
Aryan. It is an invariable law of the distinctively Turaui&n tongues 
that related sentences precede those to which they are related. It 
is another invariable law th&t the finite verb is placed at the end 
of the sentence. In both these particulars Mr Eldkins thinks that 
Sanskrit has yielded to Turanian influences. This certainly seems 
to be the case with regard to the vernaculars which have been de¬ 
veloped out of the old coUoquiaJ Sanskrit; but in so far as the Sen- 
tdcrit of literature is concemedn the Turanian rule is far from being 
universally followed. Mr Edkins himself give^ an illustration from 
a Sanskrit prose story (p. 315), which ^hows that a relative clause 
sometimes succeeds^ instead of preceding, the indicative clause, and 
that the portion of the fkiite verb is not always at the end of the 
smitence. Perhaps all that can be i^id with certainty is that in San^ 
skrit prose and in prosaic verse related sentences generally precede, 
and the finite verb generally comes last. Up to thb point, therefore, 
it may perhaps fairly be held that Turanian influences have made 
themselves felt even in Sanskrit. We are safer, however, in dealing 
with facts than with causes; for on this theory it might be necessary 
to hold that Latin syntax is more ^Turamarf than Greek, and Ger¬ 
man more *Turaman^ than English. 

Is thi:re: a Dravidian m the Vernacular Languages 

OF NoimfEHN India 7 

The hypothesis of the direct derivation of the Dravidian tongues 
from Sanskrit with the admixture of a proportion of words and 
forms from m unknown source, having been found untenable, some 
oriental scholars adopted an opposite hypothesis, and attributed to 
the influence of the Dravidian languages that corruption of Sanskrit 
out of which the vernaculars of Northern India have arisen^ It was 
supposed by the Rev. Dr Ste^ enson, of Bomboy, * Mr Hodgson, of 
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Nep^, • and some other orientalists, (1) that the North^Indian 
vernaculars had been derived from Sanskrit, not so much by the 
natural process o£ corruption and disiiitegration, as through the 
overmastering, remoulding power of the non-Sanskrilu: element 
contained in them; and (2> that this non-Sanskritie element was 
identical with the Dravidian speech, which they supposed to have 
been the speech of the ancient Nishadas, and other aborigines of 
India. 

The first part of this hj'pothesis appears to rest upon a better 
foundation than the second: but even the first part appears to me to 
be too strongly expressed, and to require considerable modification: 
for in some important particulars the corruption of Sanskrit into 
HlndT, Bengali, &c., has been shown to have arisen from that natural 
process of change which we see exemplified in EJurope, in the corrui^ 
tion of Latin into Italian and Spanish. Neverthele.'S, on comparing 
the granunatical structure and essential character of Sanskrit with 
those of the vernaculars of Northern India, 1 feel persuaded—though 
here I am of! ray own ground, and must express myself with diffi¬ 
dence—that the direction in which those vernaculars have been 
difierentiated from Sanskrit has to a considerable extent been non- 
Aryan, and that this must have been owing, in what way soever it 
may have been brought about, to the operation of non-Aryan 
influences. 

The modifications which the grammar of the North Itidian lan¬ 
guages has received, being generally of one and the same character, 
and in one and the same direction, it may be concluded that there 
must have been a common modifying cause: and as the non-San- 
skritic portion of those languages, which Professor Wilson styles 
‘*a portion of a primitive, unpolished, and scanty speech, the relics 
of a period prior to civilisation." has been calculated to amount to 
one-tenth of the whole, and in Mariithi to a fifth, it seems reasonable 
to infer that it was, in part at least, from that extraneous element 
that the modifying influences proceeded. 

It is admitted that before the arrival of the Aryans, or Sanskrit- 
speaking colony of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vai^. 
part of Northern India was peopled by rude aboriginal trito, caU^ 
by Sanskrit writers Dasyus, Nishada-s, Mlechchas, &c.; and it is the 
received opinion that those aboriginal tribes were of Scythian, or at 
least of non-Aryan, origin. On the imiptiiin of the Aryans, it would 

tht Afiatic Society of Bopyd ; iil» " Abori jints of India," 

Calcutta, 184S, 
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naturaUy happen (hat the copious and expressive Sanskrit of the 
conquering race would almost overwhelra the vocabulary of the rude 
Scythian tongues spoken by the abotiginal tribes. Nevertheless, as 
the grammatical structure of the Scythian tongues possesses pecu¬ 
liar stability and persistency, and as the prae-Aryan tribes, who were 
probably more numerous than the Aryans, were not annihilated, 
but only reduced to a dependent position, and eventually, in most 
Instances, incorporated in the Aryan community, it would seem 
almost necessarily to foUow that they would modify, whilst they 
adopted, the language of their conquerors, and that this modification 
would consist, partly in the addition, of new words, and partly 
in the introduction of a new spirit and tecideney. 

This hypothesis seems to have the merit of according better thmi 
any other with existing pbenoniena. Seeing that the northern verna¬ 
culars possess, with the words of the Sanskrit, a grammatical 
structure which in the main appears to be Scythian, it seems more 
correct to represent those languages as having a Scythian basis, with 
a large and almost ovenvhelming Sanskrit addition, than as having 
a Sanskrit basis, with a small admixture of a Scythian clement. The 
existence of a Tartarean or Chaldee,' that is, of a Scythian, element 
in the colloquial dialects of Kordiem India was first asserted by Sir 
W. Jones ("Asiatic Researches,” vol. 1), and till of late has been 
generally admitted. It has recently been called in question in the 
/ndiatt Antiquorp (April 1872), in a paper by Mr Growse, B.C.S. 
His observations are confined to Hindi, and deal, not with its gram- 
metical principles, but with the vocabulary only; but they prove 
the necessity of more extended research before the existence of 
any considerable amount of nonnSanskritie elements in that dialect 
can be regarded as certain. 

The second part of the hypothesis of Dr Stevenson, viz., the 
identity of the non-Sanskritic element contained in those languages 
—supposing the existence of such an element established—^wlth the 
languages of the Dravidian family, rests on a different foundation, 
and appears to me to he less defensible. According to the supposi¬ 
tion tn question, the Scythian or Dravidian element is substantially 
one and the same in all the vernacular languages of India, whether 
northern or southern, but is smallest in amount in tbo.se districts of 
Northern India which were first conquered by the Aryans: greater 
in the remoter districts of the Dekhan, Telingana, and Mysore; and 
greatest of all in the Tamil country, at the southern extremity 
of the peninsula, to which the aggressions of the Brahmanical race 
had scarcely extended in the age of Manu and the Hamayaua. 


NO?f-SANSKIirT ELSMEHT tS NORTHEEK VEFtIf ACUUAHS :»5 

This hypothesis certoinly appears at hrst sight to accord with 
the current of events in the ancient history of India; hut whatever 
relationship^ in point of blood and race, may originally have subsisted 
between the northern aborigines and the southern—whatever 
ethnological evidences of their identity may be supposed to exist— 
when we view the question philologically, and with reference to the 
ethnological evidences of their identity may be supposed to exist— 
when we view the question philological ly, and with reference to 
the evidence furnished by their languages alone, the hypothesis of 
their identity does not appear to me to have been established. It 
may be true that various analogies in point of grammatical struc¬ 
ture appear to connect the non-Sanskritic element contained in the 
North-Indian idioms with the Scythian tongues. This connection, 
however (if it really exists), amounts only to a general relation¬ 
ship to the entire group of Scythian languages ■, and scarcely any 
special relationship to the Dravidian languages, in contra-distinc- 
(iow to those of the Turkish, the Finnish, or any other Scythian 
family, has yet been shown to exist Indeed 1 conceive that the 
non-Aryan substratum of the North-Indian idioms presents as large 
a number of points of agreement with the oriental Turkish, or with 
that Scythian tongue or family of tongues by which the New Per¬ 
sian has been modified, as with any of the Dravidian languages. 

The principal particulars in which the grammar of the North- 
bidian idioms accords with that of the Dravidian languages are as 

follows:_(1), the inflexion oif nouns by means of separate post- 

fixed particles added to the oblique form of the rtonnt (2), the 
inflexion of the plural by annexing to the unvarying sign of 
plularity the same suffixes of ease as those by which the Aguiar 
is inflected; (3), the use in several of the northern idioms of two 
pronouns of the first person plural, the one including, the other 
excluding, the party addressed; (4), the use of post-positions, 
instead of prepositions; (3), the formation of verbal tenses by 
means of participles; (fi), the situation of the relative sentence 
before the indicative; (T), the situation of the governing word after 
the word governed. In the particulars above-mentioned, the gram¬ 
mar of the North-Tndian idioms undoubtedly resembles that of the 
Dravidian family: but the argument founded upon this general 
ageeement is to a constderable extent neutralised by the circum¬ 
stance that those idioms accord in tiie same particulars, and to the 
same extent with several other families of the Scythian g^^* 
None of those particulars in which the Dravidian languages differ 
frenn the Turkish or the Mongolian (and there are many such 
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points ot dlHer^ncf?) has as yei been discQ\^ered, se lar as I am 
aware^ in the North-Iiidiftn idioms* For mstanoe^ those idioms con¬ 
tain no trace of the relative participle which ia xised in all the 
Dravidian tongues^ except the Gdn^t instead of a relative pranoun * 
they are destitute of the regularly injected negative verb of the 
Drevidian languages j and they contain not one of the Dravidjan 
pronouns or numerak^^ot even those which we find in the Medo- 
Scythic tablets of Behistun^ and which still survive even in the 
languages of the Ostlaks^ the Chinese, and the Lapps. If the non- 
Sanskritic element contained in the northern vernaculars had been 
Dravidian^ we might also expect to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots—such as the words for "head/ * foot/ ‘eye\ 
" ear/ &c.; but 1 have not been able to discover any reliable 
analogy in words belonging to this class^ The only resemblances 
which h^ve been pointed out are those which Dr Stevenson traced 
in a few words remote Irom ordinary use* and on which, in the 
absence of analogy in primary rootSp and especially in grammatical 
structure, it is impossible to place any dependence. The wideness 
df the difference between the Dravidian vocabulary and that of the 
languages of Northern India with respect to primary roots^ together 
with the essential agreement of all the Dravidian vocahulailes 
one with anotber^ will appear from the following comparative view 
ol the pronouns of the first and second persons singular. It some¬ 
times happens that where one form of the pronoun is used in the 
nominative, another survives in the oblique cases^ and a third 
in the verbal inflexions: it also sometimes happens that the ancient 
form of the pronoun differs from the modem* Where such b the 
case 1 have given all extant forma a place iu the Ibtj for the purpose 
of facilitaiing compariscD. 


Pronoun of the FmsT Person SiNom^m. 


Gaukian [OIOMS. 
(Sanskrit primary 
ahem ; secondary forms, 
nutf mi, m; Turkish pri¬ 
mary form, mam) 

Hindi, main. 
Bengali, miii. 
Marathi, mh 
Gujarati, htiTL 
Sindhi, man. 


DnAvmiAN Idioms. 

Tamilt pan, en. 

Canarese* ydn^ nd, ndnu, en, 

Ttffu, yfiu, peUp e. 

Malayajam fidn, en, crij eiti, ini, 
Telugu, nmUf enu, i, nd, nu, ni. 
Tilda, 

Kota, dTte^ en, a* 

Gdp^ ama, dn, ita. 

Ku, nnup n«, tn, e, 

Rnjmahal, en, 

Oraon, enan. 
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Gaubian Idioms. 

(Sanskrit primary formSj 
tvam, tav, ft: secondary 
form, si, b ; TurkUh 


Bhavouak Idioms. 

Tamil, i»^t *-■ 

Canarcse, nSn, 'imti, m, uin, ay, e, 
iye, i„ i. 


primary form, sen.) 

Tulu, 



MalayalamjiWj nm. 

Hindi, tu, fun, te. 

Telugu. 


Bengali, tui, to. 

Tuda. 

nin, i. 

Marathi, tiin, f«, to. 

Kota, 

nm, i* 

Gujarati, ttln, to. 

Gdi^, 

tmTTlA, 1 

Sindhi, tun, to. 

Ku, 

i-mtj ni* i. 





R^jinahM, 

nifl- 


Brahul, 



Scythic of the Behistun tablets, tif. 


From the striking dissimilarity existing between the Gaurian 
pronouns and the Dravidian, it is obvious that, whatever may have 
been the nature and origin of the influences by which the Gaurian 
languages were modified, those influences do not appear to have 
been distinctly E>ravidian, In the pronouns of almost all the North- 
Indian languages we may notice the Scythic termination—the 
obscure n, which forms the final of most of the pronouns. We 
cmmot fail also to notice the entire disappearance of the nomina¬ 
tive of the Sanskrit pronoun of the first person singular, and the 
substitution for it of the Turkish-like main or mm; but in no 
connection, in no number or ease, in no compound or verbal in- 
flexioD, do we see any trace of the peculiar personal pronouns of 
the Dravidian family. Possibly further research may disclose _ttie 
existence in the northern vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian 
forms and roots; but their exMence does not appear to me as yet 
to be proved ; for most of Dr Stevenson's analogies take too wde 
a range, and where they are supposed to be distinctly Dravidim 
they disappear on examination. I conclude, therefore, that t^ 
noti-Sw^kritic portion of the northern languages cannot ^ely 
placed in the same category with the southern, except perhaps in 
the sense of both being Scythian rather than Aryan. 

Thus far I had written in the first edition of this work. Since 
then the subject has been much discussed, especially in Muir's 
" Sanskrit Teacts," voL iL, and in Bearaes’s " Comparative Gram- 
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mar of the Modem Aryan Languages of India." The general result 
appears to be that it remains as certain as ever—It coxild scarcely 
become more certain—that few, if any, traces of dtstincHvelji Dra- 
vidian elements are discernible in the North-indian vernaculars. 
On the one hand, Dr Gundert argues strongly—not indeed for 
the existence of Dravidian elements in those vernaculars;, as dis¬ 
tinguished from their existence in Sanskrit—hut for the existence 
of such elements in Sanskrit itsdf. See his remarks on this sub¬ 
ject (from the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869), 
in the section on Glossarial ASlnities. On the other hand, Mr 
Growse thus concludes a discussion on the question of the exis¬ 
tence of traces of a non-Aryan element in the northern vernaculars 
—“ The foregoing considerations demonstrate the soundness of the 
proposition laid down in the outset, viz., that the proportion of 
words in the Hindi vocabulary not connected with Sanskrit forms 
is exceedingly incoatiderable; such fact appearing—first, from the 
silence of the early grammarians as to the existence of any such 
non-Sanskritic element; secondly, from the discovery that many 
of the words hastily set down as barbarous are in reality Iraoeahie 
to a classic source; and, thirdly, from the unconscious addherence 
of the modern vernacular to the same laws of formation as 
infiuenced it in an admitiedly SanskiitJc stage of development," 

The following more extended remarks in confirmation of the 
same view of the subject are from Mr Beames’s "Comparative 
Grammar" (Introduction, pp. 9-10,* ^3); —"Next comes the 
class of words described as neither Sansktitic nor Aryan, but i. 
it is knowm that on entering India the Aryans found that country 
occupied by races of a different family from their own. With 
these races they waged a long and chequered warfare, gradually 
pushing on after each fresh victory, till at the end of many cen¬ 
turies they obtained pos se s s ion of the greater part of the territories 
they now enjoy. Through these long ages, periods of peace alter¬ 
nated with those of war, and the contest between the two races 
may have been as often friendly as hostile. The Aryans exercised 
a powerful Influence upon their opponents, and we cannot doubt 
but that they themselves were also, but in a less degree, subject 
to some influence &Dm them. There are consequently to be found 
even in Sanskrit some words which have a very non-Aryan look, 
and the number of such words is much greater stiU in the modern 

* “ A Ccnqkarative Grammar ol tlia Modem Nao-Airan Languasea of 
India,’' &e., by John Beamea, Eiq., Lmdca, 1972. 
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languages, and there exists, therefore, a temptation to attribute to 
non-Aiyan sources any words whose origin it is difficult to trace 

from Aryan beginnings. j i 

*' It may be as well here to point out certain simple almost 

obvious limitations to the application of the theory that the Aryam 
borrowed from their alien predecessors. Verbal resemblance ^ 
unless supported by other arguments, the „ 

grounds on which to base an induction in pMolo^. ma f 

writers, in other respects meritorious, seem to proce on ue en 
process, ‘ There is a river in Macedon, 

a river in Monmouth, and there is salmon in both. ^ rertain 

Tamil word contains a P. so does a certain Sans^it worf, ctso, 

the latter is derived from the former! Now, 1 wodd urge. Aal, 

in the first place, the Aryans were superior morally ^ 

physically to the abori^es, and probably therefore 

Lm more than they received from them. Moreov^, the Aiy^ 

^vere in possession of a copious language before they c^e «ito 

India i they would therefore not be likely to 

ordinary, usual description, such as names for th^ 

wea^, and utensils, or for their cattle and tools, or for 

of their bodies, or for the various relati^ m wlu^ they sti^ to 

each other. The words they would be likely to ^ 

names for the new pUnts. animals, and natural objects ^ 

had not seen in their former abodes, and even this 

be reduced by the tendency inherent in all races to ^ ■ 

SSn have come into frequent and close contact with theJ^vt 
dians; and if so, when and how? These 
almost impossible to answer in the present state of 
ledge but they are too important to be altoge er se mi , 
rrav be therefore pointed out. merely as a contribution to the 
Woof that the tribes driven out of the valley of the Ganges by 
-re ato,! crtalnly Kol, » .h. ».U.. 

rf usfa through tho interveniog Kol (Tih«. 

■'frrir :uiiX3C' 
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Sanskrit itself than has hitherto been made, with a view to fin4tng 
in that language ilie origia of modem words.” 

I oomeide generally in the above remarks, especially in so far 
as they hear on the question of the influence of the Dravidlon 
languages, properly so called, on the North-Indian or Aryan vema- 
cularsw That influence, as I have always held, must have heen 
but sLght. It is a difTer ent question whether the influences hy 
which the Aryan vernaculars have been moulded into their present 
shape may not have been in some degree Scythian or at least noa- 
Aryan. Dravidiazi, Scythian, and non-Aryan are not convertible 
terms. Mr Beames himself says, in his chapter on "Vowel 
Changes,” p, 128, “1 am not in a position to point out how far, 
or in what direction, Aryan vocalism has been influenced by these 
alien races (on the northern and eastern frontier, in Central India, 
and on the south) j but that some sort of influence has been at 
work is almost beyond a doubt,” In treating of Uhe breaking 
down of e and d into e' in the northern vernaculars, he says, “ this 
seems to be one of those points where non-Aryan influences have 
been at work."—P, 140. In treating also of the cerebral I, ho says, 
" This curi4Mis heavy I is very widely employed in the Dravidian 
poup of languages, where it interchiinges freely with r and d, and 
it is also found in the Kdle family La Central India. The Marathas 
and Oriyas are perhaps of all the Aryan tribes those which have 
been for the longest time in contact with Koles and Dravidians, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, to find the cerebral I more 
freely used by them than by others.”_^P. 245. 

Dr Ernest Triimpp, in his “Grammar of the Sindhi Language” 
miuntains that the northern vernaculars exhibit decided traces of 
non-Aryan influences. He thinks we shall he able "to trace out 
a certain residuum of vocables, which we must allot to an old ab¬ 
original language, of which neither name nor extent is now known 
to us, but which in aU probability was of the l^tar stock of langu¬ 
ages. and spread throughout the length and breadth of India before 
the irruption of the Aryan race." In confmnation of this view he ad¬ 
duces the preference of cerebral consonants to dentab. "Nearly 
three-fourths, he thinks, "of the Sindhi words which commence 
with a cerebral are taken from some aboriginal non-Aryan idiom 
which in recent times has been termed Scythian, but which he would 
prefer to call Tatar.” "And this,” he proceeds to say, "seems to be 
very strong proof that the cerebrab have been borrowed from some 
idiom anterior to the introduction of the Aryan languages." In notic¬ 
ing the aversion of the Prakrit to aspirates, he remarks that "this 
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aveision seems to point to a TaSr underground current in the 
mouth of the common people, the Drnvidian languages of the souUi 
Vat«g destitute of aspirates ” He attributes also to Dravidian influ¬ 
ences the pfonuncielioti of ch and j in certain connectio'ns as ts and 
dzt by Marathi as by Tclugu, 

To WHAT Group of Lancuaces aub the Dbavidiak Idioms to be 

AFFILIATED? 

From the commencetnent of my Tamil studies I felt much inter¬ 
ested in the problem of the ulterior rdatioaship of the Dravidian 
family of languages; and before I was aware of the opinion which 
Professor Rask of Copenhagen was the first to express, I arrived by 
a somewhat aimilar process at a similar conclusion—that the 
Dravidian languages are to be afiSliated not so much to the Indo- 
European as to the Scythian group of tongues, I described the 
conclusion I arrived at as similar to Bask’s, not the same, because I 
did not think it safe to place the Dravidian idioms unconditionally 
in the Scythian group, but preferred considering them more closely 
allied to the Scythian than to the Indo-EuropeaiL In using the word 
‘Scythian/ T use it in the wide, general sense in which it was used by 
Rask, who first employed it to designate that group of tongues 
which comprises the Finnish, the Turkish, the Mongolian, and the 
Tungusian families, AH these languages are formed on one and the 
rsame grammatical systsn, and in accordance with the same general 
laws. They all express gcamiuatical relation by the rimple a^luti- 
nation of auxiliary w^ords or particles; whilst in the Semitic langu¬ 
ages grammatical relatum is expressed by variations in the internal 
vowels of the roots, and in the Chinese and other illative, monosyl¬ 
labic languages, by the position of words in the sentence alone. The 
Indo-European languages af^ar to have been equally with the 
Scythian agglutinative in origin; but they have come to require to 
be formed into a rlaas by themselves, through their alloudng their 
agglutinated auxiliary words to sink into the position of mere signs 
of inflexion. The Scythian languages have been termed by some the 
Tatar family of tongues, by others the FLnniah, the Altaic, the Mon¬ 
golian, or the Turanian; but as these teims have often been appro¬ 
priated to designate one or two families, to the exclusion of the rest, 
they seem too narrow to be safely employed as common designatiofa 
of the entire group. The term ‘Scythian’ having already been used 
by the classical writers in a vague, undefined sense, to denote gene¬ 
rally the barbarous tribes of unknown origin that inhaWted the 
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northern parts of Asia and Europe, it seemed to me the moat ap¬ 
propriate and convenient word which was available. 

Professor Rask, who was the first to suggest that the Dravidian 
languages were probably Scythian, did little more than suggest this 
relationship. The evidence of it was left both by him and by the 
majority of succeeding writers in a very defective state. General 
stat^ents of the Scythian relationship of the Dravidian languages 
mth a few grammatical illustrations, occupy a place in Prichard’s 
Reseanches.’' and have been repeated in several more recent works 
PneW Im^elf wished to see the problem, not merely stated, but 
solved, but I believe it can never be definitely solved without pre* 
oudy ascertaining, by a careful intercomp^iisem of dialects what 
were ^e most ^dent grammatical forms and the most essential 
e aractenstics of the Dravidian languages and of the \'arious fami- 

S™”" '«I*0Hvdy. I, was 

not til] after I had commenced to carry the first edition of this work 

^rough the press that I became acquainted with Professor Max 
_ uWs treatise “On the Present State of our Knowledge of the 
Titian Languages," included in Bunsen's "Outiines of the 
Philosophy of Universal History," Notwithstanding the great ex- 

Tv forestalled 

by the ProfeLSiprs. His was a general survey of the whole field It 

Z ""deavour to cultivate more thoroughly one por- 

of ^e field, or at 1^ to prep«e H for thorough cultivation. 
Whilst the prmcip^ features of the Dravidian tongues are strongly 
m^ked. and wh^st their grammatical principles and syntaSic 
ang^ent are of too peculiar a nature to be easily mistaken, there 

fT", dialectic 

iwttTfr in their declensional and con- 

jugatiomd forms, which cannot be understood without special study. 

'’^ **’* gt^mBtical analysis and comparison of the 
Dnmdian languages on which we are about to enter, I hope to help 

forward the solution of the problem of their ulterior relationship It 
IS a problem which has often, up to a certain point, been mgenious- 
ly elucidated, but which has never yet been thoroughly investigated. 

I am very far from regarding anjrthing contained in the following 
work as a thorough investigation of this problenu The chief object 
I have in view is to contribute to a better knowledge of the Dravi- 
dian iMguages themselves^ However interesting the question of 
amation may he, T regard that question as quite suhsidiarv to the 
object of the work in hand. Besides, I bdieve it will he found neces- 
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Bary for the satisfactory ^iutioii of the (lue^tion, that the intercom- 
parisan of the various kmguages and families of languages of which 
the Scythian group i& composed, should be carried much further 
ih^iT it has b^n carried as yet* An mccellent beginning has been 
made in Boller*s treatises: ^^Die Finnisehen Sprachen^' and “Die 
Conjugatidn in den Finuischen Sprachen,” Schott's treati^ '^Uber 
dos Finriish-Tatarlsche Spruchengeschlecht/* and Castren's ^'De 
Affixis PersonaJibus T Altaicartim^^; in additSon to which 
we have now Professor Hunfalvy^s paper the Study of the 
Turanian LooguageSj” in which he carefully compares the Hiin^ 
gariaup Vogiil+ Ostiak, and Finnish^ and proves that the vocabularies 
of tho$e four languages are of a common origiii, and that their gram¬ 
mars are closely related. TiH however, the comparative study of 
the whole of these languages has been carried still further^ one term 
of the companson will always be liable to be misapprehended* My 
knowledge of the Scythian languages is only at second handp and 1 
am fully conscious of the truth of Bohtbngk's dictum, that “it is 
dangerous to write on languages of which we do not possess the most 
accurate knowledge." I trust, therefore. It will he remembered that 
if I advocate any particular theory on this question of affiliation^ 
I do so with considerable diffidence, 

Pi^fessors Pott and Friedrich Mfiller, followed by an increasing 
number o! philologists, are unwilling to admit that the various lan¬ 
guages of the so-called Scythian or Turanian class or group have had 
a common origin. They admit them to be morphologically or physio¬ 
logically related, but do not concede to them any geneiilogicaJ 
lationship. Dr Black also (Jotintai of the AmAropoZogicnl Society t 
1871) tMnlcj; it *^not Impossible that some or all of the Turanian 
languages exhibit only certain staged of development itt one particu¬ 
lar direction, taken either by members of different famili^, or by 
different branches of the same family*^* On the whole, however, 
the resemblances apparent amongst these languages, both in struc¬ 
ture and vocabularyp as pointed out by Castr^n and the other wntei^ 
referred to, seem to me too nums^us and essential to admit of any 
other conclusion than that of their original oneness* “These hm- 
guages" appear to m% to use Professor Max Mrillet^s words, to 
“share elements in common which they must have borrowed from 
the same somwp and their formal coinddences, though of a different 
character from those of the Aryan and Semitic families, are such 
that it would be Smpwsible to ascribe them to mere accident" 
(“Lecture L” 301), “The only coinddences we are likely to findp” 
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he says. “ in a^IuiJnative languages long separated, are such as 
rrf^ to the radical materials of language, or to those parts of speech 
which It ts most difficult to reproduce—pronoum, numerBls, and 
prepositions. It is astotushiug rather that any avoids of a conven¬ 
tional meaning should have been disco^red as the common pro- 

^rty of the Turanian languages than that most of their words and 
farms should be peculiar to each/ ** 

The various particulars which I adduced in ihe preceding sec¬ 
tion to prove that the Dravidian languages are essentially different 
from, and independent of, Sanskrit (each of which will be consider¬ 
ed more fully under its own appropriate head) may also he regard- 
^ as contributing to show, both that the various languages of the 
&yti^ group have sprung from a common origin, and also that 
the Dravidian languages—if not actually to be included in the Scy¬ 
thian group—stand to that group in some sort of relationship, la 
some important particulars the Dravidian languages have undoubt- 
edly ^preximated to the Indo-Buropean, especially in this, that 
instead of continuing to be purely agglutinative they have become 
partly inflejaonal. Several of the words of relation used as auxili- 
anes m declension and conjugation have ceased to be capable of 
being used as independent words. Still, it would be unnecessarv 
on ^!s account alone to disconnect these languages wholly from the 
Scythian group, for those auidliary words, though they have now in 
some instances shrunk into the condition of fossilised relics, are 
Jways separable from the roots to which they are appended They 
have so far coalesced with the roots^ such words have 

^nerally done m the Indi>European lauguages-a.s to form with 
&e roots only one in^ word, in which it is almost impossible to 
detert^e w'bch is the root and which is the modificaioiy element 
It « to be remembered that the Turldah, Finnish, Hungarian, 
^d Japan^e languages, though in many particulars distinctiv^ 

^ ™ore inflexional than the Dravidiam 
Mr Fdkms, m his ‘China's Place in Phifoloey " has 

^ advocatcd-visl, the original 
of aU the Scyt^ languages and the affiliation of the Dravidian 
on the whole to the Scythian gixmp. A conaide^e 

Will probably 

^ppear on further investigation; but the more this branch irf 
phflol^y IS studied the more I think it will be evident that the 
mam hues of his argument-especially with regard to 1 
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blartces between the Dravidian languages and the Mongalian—are 
correct, I cannot say that I think the resembbiices of the Dravi- 
dian languages to the Chinese very numerous, Mr Edkins holds the 
original tmityT Scythian languages, but of all the 

languages of Europe and Asia, and argues that “what are culled 
families of languages are only dialects of an earlier speech." This 
general principle seems to me to be in accordancep on the whole, 
with such facts as are known to us respecting the history of human 
speech, but it will probably be a considerable time before it is 
scientifically established. I may add that, to my own mindt the light 
which is thrown on the structure of the Dravidian languages by the 
study of the languages of the Scythian group has always seemed a 
strong confirmation of the theory of the existence in them of a 
Scythian element The relative participle Is one of the most dis¬ 
tinguishing features of the Dravidian verb; but I never clearly 
understood the principle of the formation of that particle till I 
saw how it was formed in the Mongolian and Manchu ; and no 
person, however relucimit to see a Scythian element in the Dravi'* 
diary languages, has ever, so far as I am aware, objected to the 
explanation of the origin of the relative participle given in the first 
edition of this work, or suggested another. (See *^The relative 
Participle," in Part on " The Verb."') 

A remarkable confirmation, on the whole, of the Scythian theory 
has been furnished by the translation of the Behistun tablets. The 
inscriptions discovered at Behistun or Haghistan, in western Media ^ 
record the political autobiography of Darius Hystaspes in the Old 
Persian, in the Babylonian, and also in the language of the Scythians 
of the Medo-Persian empire; and the translafioji of the Sc 5 fthian 
portion of those inscriptions has thrown a new light on the con¬ 
nection of the Dravidian languages with the Scythian group. The 
language of the second series of tablets was shown in Mr Notris*s 
paper (in the Journal of the Royal Ariatic Sodetrj, vol xv.) to be 
distinctively Scythian. Professor Oppert holds that the people by 
whom this language was spoken were Medians, but agrees with 
Mr Norris In considering the language Scythian—that \s, Turaman, 
We are now enabled, therefore, to compare the Dra^ddlan idioms 
with a fully developed language of the Scythian familyi as spoken in 
the fifth century B.c.: and whilst the language of the tablets has been 
shown to belong generally to the Scythian group, it has been found 
to bear a special relatioaiship to a particular fainily mduded in that 
group—the Ugro-Fhmisb—a family which the Dravidian dialects 

c. V 
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The Scyttian family to which, on the whole, the Dr^vidian lan¬ 
guages may be regarded as most nearly allied, is the Fimush or 
Ugrian, with some special affinities, as It appears, to the Ostiak 
branch of that family; and this supposition, which I had been led 
to entertain from the comparison of grammars and vocabulmies 
alone, derives ^ome conilrDmtion from the fact brought to light by 
the Behlstim tablets, that the ancient Scythic race^ by which the 
greater part of Central Asia was peopled prior to the irruption of 
the MedcHPeTsians^ belonged not to the Turkish, or to the Mongo¬ 
lian, but to the Ugrian stock. If we can venture to take for granted^ 
at present, the condusiveness qf the evidence on which this hypo 
thesis rests, the result at which wc arrive is one of the most remark¬ 
able that the study qf comparative philology has yet realised. How 
remarkable that distinct affinities to the speech of the Dravidians 
of inter-tropical India should be discoverable in the language of the 
Finns of Northern Europe, and of the Ostieks and other Ugiians of 
Siheria; and^ consequently, that the prm-Aryan mhabitants of the 
Dekhan should appear, from the evidence furnished by their langu¬ 
age alone^ in the silence of history, in the absence of all ordinary pro- 
bahiiitiei, to be allied to the tribes that appear to have overspread 
Europe before the arrival of the Teutons and the HeUenes, and even 
before the arrival of the Celts !* What a confirmation of the state¬ 
ment that God hath made of one blood all nations of men^ to dwell 
upon the face of the whole earth " I 

In weighing the reasons which may l>e adduced for afhliating 
the Dravidian languages In the main to the Scythian group, it should 
be borne in mind that whilst the generic characteristic of the Scy¬ 
thian languages are very strongly marked and incapable of being 
mistaken^ in a vast variety of minor particulars, and offpecially in 
their vocabularies, the languages campdsed in this family differ 
from one another more widely than the various Idioms of the Indo- 
European family mutually diffen Thus whilst in nearly all the Indo- 
European languages the nimierals are not only sirnibr, but the same 
— (the Sanskrit word for one being the only real cTtception to the 
rule of general identity)—not only do the numerals of every Scy¬ 
thian fafnlly differ so widely from those of every other as to present 
few or no points of resemblance, but even the numerals of any two 

• Professor HunMvy doM not admit HmX ttw Fmim-Ugrian r^ce Arrived 
In Europe bufore tkc Celia, Teutons, ftocl SlavotiiaiM. I ^hen?, however, to 
Uk orffinary bcll«l prevailing omQDgst Hlknolofiietfla which nppeare to hie in 
the mBia wen-gjT>iuuied. The Uic BTrivol of the Magyurs b Hungary is lif 
^tdinilted- 
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languages of the same family are found to differ very widely. So 
great, indeed, is the diversity existing amongst the Scythian tongues, 
that, whilst the Indo-European idioms form but one family, the Scy¬ 
thian tongues form not so much a family as a group of families—a 
group held together not by the bond of identily in details, but only 
by the bond of certain general chaiaclerislics which they all possess 
in common. The Indo-European languages may be regarded as form¬ 
ing hut a single genus, of which each language—(Sanskrit, Zend, 
Old Persian. Greek. Latin, Gothic, Lithuanian, Slavonic, Celtic) — 
forms a species; whilst the languages of the Scythian group, more 
prolific in differences, comprise at least five or six authenticated 
genera, each of which include as many species as are contained in 
the solitary Indo-European genus, besides twenty or thirty isolated 
languages, which have up to this time resisted every effort to 
classify them. 

This remarkable difference between the Indo-European langu¬ 
ages and those of the Scythian stock seems to have arisen partly 
from the higher mental gifts and higher capacity for civilisation, 
with which the Indo-European tribes appear to have been endowed 
from the beginning, and still more from the earlier literary culture 
of their languages, and the better preservation, in consequence, of 
their forms and roots. It seems also to have arisen in part from their 
settled habits, in comparison with the wandering, nomadic life led 
by moat of the Scythian tribes. But, from whatever cause this 
difference may have arisen, it is obvious that in weighing evidences 
of relationship this circumstance must be taken into account; and 
that so minute an agreement of long-separated sister dialects of the 
Scythian stock is not to be expected as in parallel cases amongst 
the Indo-European dialects. Professor Max Muller, in his Lectures 
on the Science of Language,” adduces many instances of the rapi¬ 
dity and extent of the divergence which takes place faeiiiveen uncul¬ 
tivated dialects of the same language. Bishop Patteson also says. 
In moat cases the languages of two neighbouring islands may Jihow 
their common derivation in their structure (the safest proof of all, 
1 imagine), but nearly aU the words will be different."—‘Tetter 
from Bishop Patteson to Professor Max Miiller.” Appendix to Life. 

The relatiooship of the Dravidian languages to the languages 
of the Scythian group,— whether the relation of lineal descent, or 
the relation of sisterhood, or the wider relaUonship for whi^ I 
plead,—has not been universally admitted by students of Dravidian 
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l^ology. From the brief remarks bearing on this question contained 
in Dr Pope’s various publications^ it is evident that that eminent 
Dravidian scholar considers the Dravidian languages in the t^fi n 
Indo-Eujopean. In the introduction to his “ Tamil Hand-Book " 
(Madras, 1859), he says : “ The more deeply they (the South Indian 
languages) ate studied, the more close will their affinity to Sanskrit 
be seen to be, and the more evident it will appear that they possess 
a prinutive and very near relationship to the languages of the Indo- 
European group. Yet they are certainly not mere Prakrits, or 
corruptions of Sanskrit I have always supposed that their place 
was among the members of the last mentioued family, and that they 
were probably dij^jecta membra of a language coeval with Sanskrit, 
and having the ^me origin udth it. Tliey certainly contain many 
traces of a dose connection with the Greek, the Gothic, the Persian, 
and the other languages of the same family, in points even where 
Sanskrit presents no parallel” In the introduction to his “Sermon 
on the Mount,” in four Dravidian languages, with comparative 
vocabulary and inflexional tables (Madras, 1860), he saya : “ The 
writer would direct the attention of philologists to the deep-seated, 
radical aSinities between these languages and the Celtic and Teu¬ 
tonic languages. Had leisure and space permitted, he was prepared 
to have exhibited in detail these analogies. In a next editkm, or in 
some future work, he yet cherishes the hope of doing so, Tbe 
subject of the aflSliaUon of these languages is one which requires 
that further elucidation which nothing but a complete comparative 
texicoa could aflord.” The lajrt reference he makes to the subject 
is in a prefatory notice to his “Outlines of the Grammar of the Tilda 
Language " (Bangalore, 1872), in which he says t " While agreeing 
in the main With Dr Caldwell, I yet think that the remarkable 
anabgies between the Celtic and the Dravidian languages merit 
a more thurougb investigation.” I trust Dr Pope will ere long have 
time to favour philologers with the thorough investigation which 
this question undoubtedly merits. I may remark here, however, 
that in everything he says respecting the existence of ' analogies/ 
and ‘ afiOuities,* and * traces of a close connection ’ between the Dra¬ 
vidian languages and various members of the Indo-European family, 

1 not only perfectly coincide with him, but pointed out many of 
those particulars of agreement or resemblance myself (yet without 
deducing from them precisely the same condusion) in every section 
of the first edition of this work. The theory I advocate, indeed takes 
account of both sets of relationships—the Scythian and the Indo- 
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Evuttpean—though St regards the former as, on the whole, closer 
and more essential. With regard to Celtic affinities in particular, 
it is to be remembered that of all the members of the Indo-Europeati 
family the Celtic is that which appears to have most in common 
with the Scythian group, and espeaally with the languages of the 
Finnish family—languages which may possibly have been widely 
spoken in Europe previously to the arrival of the Celts. It will be 
necessary, therefore, in each case to inijuire whether the Celtic 
affinity may not also be a Scythian affinity. 

At the very outset of my own inquiries, I thought I observed 
in the Dravidian languages the Indo-European analogies to which 
I have referred; and, rejecting affinities which are unreal and 


which disappear on investigation (Kich as the connection of the 
Tamil numerals ondru or onnu, one; anjWj five j eight; with 
un-us, paiich-flft, and ttsfif-an,—a connection which looks very plau¬ 
sible, but appears to me to he illusory (see section on Numerals ) 
—I think it highly probable that a small number of the grammatical 
forms of the Dravidian languages and a more considrable number 
of their roots, are to be regarded as of cognate origin with corre¬ 
sponding forms and roots in the Indo-European languages. Not¬ 
withstanding the existence of a few analogies of this character, the 
most essential features of the grammar of the Dravidian idioms 
j ceem to me to he undoubtedly Scythian, and therefore I think the 
propriety of placing those idioms in the Scythian group indicated. 
Though many Hebrew roots have been shown to be allied to Sans¬ 
krit, yet the Hebrew language does not cease to be regarded as 
Semitic rather than Indo-European; so, notwithstanding many 
tnt ei»«Hrtg analogies with Sanskrit, Greek, Gothic, Celtic, and 
Persian, which may be discovered on a careful examination of the 
Dravidian tongues and which will be pointed out in their order in 
each of the succeeding sections, the essential characteristics of those 
tongues are such as seem to me to require us to regard them os 
in the main Scy^thian. Dr Gustave Schlegel, in his *' Sinico-Ary^ 
(Batavia, 1872), a treatise on Chinese and Aryan affimtiM, 
endeavours to establish the existence of an ultimate refationship 
between the Chinese roots and those of the Aryan languages. 
Supposing this point established, it would not foUow that C^e^ 
is an Aryan tongue. It would only foUow that it had sucked m 
preserving certain exceedingly primitive forms of sp^, w^^ 
had also been preserved in the languages of the Aryan family. Not 
Chinese only, but Sanskrit and Hebrew, are ^ 

been originally monosj'Babic; and the monosyUabic character of 
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most Dravidian rooU, if not of all, .vUl appear “ «very 
this work. Dr Bleek (in a paper in the Joumcl of tbe AntJiro- 
potoflicnE Socisty for 1S71) has thrown out the idea that the Ary^ 
family of languages may possibly have been exposed at an ear y 
period to Dravidian influences. He says; “The Aryan are 
distingubhed from the other sex-denoting languages by the pos¬ 
session of a neuter gender. The Dravidian languages possess a 
neuter gender, which has as wide a range as in English, the most 
logically arranged of the Aryan languages. The distinctive marks 
of the neuter gender, in the Dravidian languages, even ag^ with 
those of our outi languages to so great an extent that it does not 
appear probable that these two circles of languages (which are the 
only ones known to possess this threefold gender^-c.. masculine, 
feminine, and neuter) should have developed the neuter gender 
quite independently of each other. The Dravidian languages tove 
not as yet been proved to belong to our own sex-denoting family ot 
languages; and although it Is not impossible that they may be 
shown ultimately to be a member of this family, yet it may also 
be that at the time of the formation of the Aryan languages a 
Dravidian influence was exerted upon them, to which thia, among 
other similarities, is due." The Dravidian languages had a neuter 
pronoun of the third person at the earliest period to which their 
forms can be traced; but I su-ipect it was at a later period of their 
history that gender made its appearance in the verb. When the 
Dravidians entered India their verb must, 1 think, have been wth- 
out personal terminations, and therefore without gender. It will be 
seen hereafter that gender is more fully and systematically de¬ 
veloped in the verb of the Dravidian bteraiy dialects than in any 
other language in the world. This could not have been owing to the 
influence of Sanskrit, but must have been flb ifttni. 


In stating that the Dravidian languages contain certain roots 
and forms allied to Sanskrit, and to the Indo-European lai^ages 
generally, it is necessary to preclude misapprehenrion. During the 
long period of the residence of the Dravidian and Aryan races m 
the same country, the Dravidian vocabularies have borrowed 
largely from Sanskrit. It is necessary therefore to remind the 
reader that the analogies to wbidi I refer are not founded on the 
existence in the Dravidian tongues of Sanskrit derivatives, but 
are such as are discoverable in the original structure and primitive 
vocabuUry of those languages. Whilst the Dravidian languages 
have confessedly borrowed much from their more wealthy 
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nei^bours, Sanskrit, in some instances, has not disdained to bor¬ 
row from the Dravidian: but in general there is no dilliculty in 
WutiTx guL^in g wlial the one language has borrowed Irom ihe 
other; and the statement I have now made relates not to deriva¬ 
tives, or words which may be suppcksed to be derivaUves, but to 
radical, deei>-sealed analogies which it is difficult to explain on any 
supposition but that of a partial or distant relationship. In 
instances the words and forms in which analogies are discoverable 
are allied not to Sanskrit alone, but to the entire Indo-European 
family: in not a few instances analogies me discoverable in Gresk 
and Latin, which ate not found in Sanskrit; and in many of those 
instances Ln which Sanskrit appears to exhibit the doscsl ai^ogy, 
it is not the euphonised systematised Sanskrit (Sarpslq-ita) of writ¬ 
ten composiUons, but the o-ude, original Sanskrit, which is dis. 
coverahle by analysis and comparison—the Vor-Sanakril of W. von 
H um boldt, 

I subjoin here a few illustrations of what I mean by primitive un- 
derived Indo-Europeaniams discoverable in the Dravidian languages. 

(1) The use of n, as in Greek, to prevent hiotus. 

(2) The existence of gender in the pronouns of the third person 
and in verbs, and in particular the existence of a neuter gender. 

(3) The use o£ d or t as the sign of the neuter singular o 
demonstrative pronouns or pronouns of the third perwn. 

(4) The existence of a neuter plural, as in Latin^ in short a. 

(5) The formation of the remote demonstrative from a base 

in a, the proximate from the base in i. - v v, 

(6) The formation of most preterites, as in Persian, by the 


addition of dL , i- .. s 

(7) The formation of some preterites by the reduplication or 

a portion of the root. 

(8) The formation of a considerable number of verbal nouAS 
by lengthening the vowel of the verbal root. See also '* Glossarial 

Affinities," , .. 

The illustrations given above form only a small portion 
analogous forms which will be adduced in the grammatical analysis 
and in the glossarial affinities: they will, howeier suffice to r^d^ 
it probable that Indo-European analogies are reaUy 
the Dravidian languages. They also serve^to 
nient that, though Sanskrit has long been the neai^t neighboi^ 
the Dravidian tongues, there are not a few 
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Compare this with the maimer in which the Telugu forms its 
plural—e.g.j he^ they; and even with the Taiml 

" plural excluave' of the pronoun of the first person— ndn, 
ttangfll, we. 

The resemblance beti^een the Australian pronouns of the 
second person^ both sigular and plural, and those of the Dravidian 
languages b more distinct and special^ and is apparent^ not only in 
the suffixes^ but m the pronominal base itselh The normal ionns 
of these pronouns in the Dravidian languages are—singular, nln^ 
plural, Tdm. The personality resides in the crude root Tif^ fiiou, 
which is the same in both numbers, with the addition of a singular 
formative u thou), and a pluralbijig foimative m (itl-m* ihous^ 
nr you)* In some eases the plaralising particle m has been db* 
placed, and r. which I regard as properly the sign of the epkene 
plural of the third person, has been substituted for it—e.g*, you 

(in Telugu mtr-^), This abnormal form nir b most used as a nomi- 
native^ the older and more regular mm retains its place in the 
compounds. Whilst i is the vowel whiiiih is almcrist invariably found 
in the singular of the pronoun of the second person, it is found 
that in the plural i often gives place to as in the dassical Tamil 
iirUinn. your,, and the Brahui nUTiif you. It is to be noticed also that 
the modem Canarese has softened ntjn into nliiu or nitmij in the 
nominative. It is singular, in whatever way it may be accounted 
for, that in each of the parlicutars now mentioned the Australian 
dialects resemble the Dravidian, See the following comparative 
view^ Under the Aurtralian head I class the dual together with 
the plurals as being substantially the same. 


DfEAVmiAii, 


Austhalxan. 


thou. filTi, nin. 

yoiiT TttTHj ntm, lur^ num^ nmi. 


v-mna, nginnCj n^rintoa^ 
nmedoOp nurvtj ■npurle. 


Compare also the accusative of the person singular in Tamil, 
ennetj me with the Australian accusative emmo, 

The grammatics] structure of the Australian dialects exhibits a 
general agreement with the languages of the Scythian group. In 
the use of postpositions instead of prepositions [ in the use of two 
forms of the firet person plural, one indusive of the partly addressed, 
the other exdusive; In the formation of inceptive, causative, and 
reflective verbs by the addition of certain particles to the root; 
and, generafiy, in the agglutinative structure of words and in the 
position of words in a sentence, the dialecb of Australia resemble 
the Dravidian—as also the Turkidt, the Mongolian, and other 
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Scythian languages; and in the same particulsr^ with one or two 
exceptions, they diifer essentially irom the dialects which are called 
Polynesian. The vocabularies of the Australian dialects which have 
been compUed do not appear to furnish additional confirmation to 
the resemblances pointed out above; hut it is difficult to suppose 
these resemblances to be unreal or merely accidental, and it is 
obvious that the Australian dialects demand (and probably will 
reward) further examination,* 

It is singular also, and still more difficult to be accounted for, 
that some resemblances may be traced betw*een the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages and the Bomu, or rather the Kanuri, one of the language 
spoken in the Bornu country, in Central Africa. Most of the 
resemblances are, it hs true, of a general nature—c-£f.^ the Kanuri 
is agglutinative in structure, it uses postposiUons instead of pre¬ 
positions, it adds to nouns and sentences syllables expressive of 
doubt, interrogation and emphasis, in a peculiarly Dravidian man¬ 
ner and its verb has a negative voice. It has an objective verb, 
as well as a subjective, like the Hungarian. The most distinctive 
resemhlance to the Dravidian languages I notice is in the pronoun 
of the second person, which is ni, as in each of Dravidian 
dialects. Even this, however, as has been shown, is common to 
the Dravidian with Brahui, Chinese, the language of the second 
Behisiun tablets, and the Australian dialects. The Kanuri lan¬ 
guage differs so remarkably from the rest of the African tongues, 
that it is very desirable that ita relationship should be fuHy m- 
vesfigated. See Kodie’s “ Grammar of Bomu." 

Which Lahguacb or Dmiict pest beprebbnts tKE PRiinriVE 
CownlTION OF THE DRAVIDWK TONGUES ? 

Before entering upon the grammatical comparison of the Dr^ 
vidian dialects, it seems deaxable to ascertain where we should 
look for their earUest characteristics. Some persons have bc^ of 
opinion that what is called Shen-TamU 

cal dialect of the Tamil language, is to be f 

representaUve of the primitive Dravidian sp^b- . 

es^ating the groat value of the Shen-Tamil, I am convinced Aat 
Z <»« Sn be impUciUy «eept«l » « mimr "f 

»dq«ity. A e™,perl».e of Jl to 

our best and safest guide to a knowledge of the prumtive speech 

-rk- wiAitibn of tliif AiisttfllUn by W. H, J. 

of the Sodeiy. 

mL 
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from which the various existing dialects have divei^ed; and net 
only the Shen-Tamil. but every existing dialect, even the rudest, 
will be found to contribute its quota of help towards this end. The 
Tamil pronouns of the first and second persons cannot be under¬ 
stood without a knowledge of Ancient or Classical Catiarese; and 
the Khond or Ku, one of the rudest dialects, the grammar of which 
was reduced to writing only a few years ago, is the only dialect 
which throws light on the masculine and feminine terminations of 
the Dravidian pronmms of the third person, StiD it is un¬ 
questionable that the largest amount of assistance towards ascertain¬ 
ing the primitive condition of the Dravidian languages will be afford¬ 
ed by TamU, and in particular by Shen-TamU; and this naturally 
follows from the ciicimistance that of all the Dravidian idioms 
Tamil appears to have been the earliest cultivated. 

{1> Literarp, classical dialects of the Dmvidian Languages : To 
what extent may they he regarded as representing the 
primitive condition of those Languages t 

It is a remarkible peculiarity of the Indian languages that as 
soon as they begin to be cultivated, the literary style evinces 
a tendency to become a literary dialect distinct from the dialect of 
common life, with a grammar and vocabulary of its own This is 
equ^y characteristic of the speech of the Aryans of the north and 
of that of the Dravidians of the south. The rclatioii in which 
^nsknt stands to the Prakrits and the modem vernaculars is not 
identical with the relation in which the dead languages of Europe 
stand to the living languages descended from them. The so-caUed 
dead languages of Europe were at one time living tongues, spoken 
ne^ly a.s they were written, as e.g„ the speeches of Demosthenes 
and Cicero testife. When we call those languages dead, we merely 
mean to describe them as the speech of the dead past, not that 
o e living present. Sanskrit cannot properly be called a dead 
^guage in this sense. Probably it was never the actual, every¬ 
day sjwe^ of any portion of the Aryans of India at any period 
of their history, however remote. Its name iSTamskfira, the elaborat¬ 
ed or developed speech, illustrates its ori^. It was the languige 
not of any race or district, but of a eJass-the class of bards and 
priests, the literary men of the first ages f or rather it was the 
language of literature; and as literary culture made progress the 
language of Uterature became ever more copious, euphonious,’and 
refined. If life means growth, and if growth means change 
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Sanskrit must be regarded as having for a long period been, not a 
dead, but a living tongue; though it must be admitted that it 
changed slowly, like everythLug else in ludia—inoEe slowly, doubt¬ 
less, than the colloquial dialects^ The Sanskrit of the Purinas 
differed from the Sanskrit of the Vedas ; and in the Vedas them¬ 
selves the style of the later hymns diifered from that of the earlier. 
The earliest Sanskrit extant is evidently the result of a ^ocess o£ 
refknemetit, originating in the literary activity of a still earlier 
period, of which no records survive. A compoaitiOtt is not neces¬ 
sarily ancient because written In Sanskrit; for all through the 
ages, down to very recent times, all the Kteroti of Northern and 
Western India, with the exception of the Buddhists, together with 
a considerable proportion of the literati of the South, have been 
accustomed to regard Sanskrit as the most orthodox vehicle for 
the expression of every variety of orthodox thought 

'• great reformer Buddha, in the sixth century before 
Christ, adopted the popular speech as the vehicle of his teachings ; 
his successors were infected with an unbounded cocoetkes scribemfi 
<evil habit of Writing), and have left behind a literature of 
enormous extent. Here again, however, the fatal mistake common 
to all Indian writers was committed. No sooner had Praknt be¬ 
come the language of the Buddhists' scriptures, than Lt was at once 
regarded as sacred, and carefully preserved from change or deve¬ 
lopment. It took with regard to the popular speech the same posi¬ 
tion that Sanskrit had taken in the earlier centuries. This se^ 
to be the fate of all Indian languages! when once committ^ to 
writing they assume a literary type, and have a tendency to draw 
away from the vulgar living tongue of the people. In the present day 
we see the same process going on in Bengal. Few Bengali wnters, 
save those whose minds have been to some extent moulded on 
English models of thought and feeling, are content to wnte as th^ 
,^ak. They must have something more elaborate and refined 
when they take pen in hand and fill their pag^ with pompous ^ 
artificial Sanskrit words, which they readily admit are not 
* understaDded of the people. 

This state of things is not peculiar to Northern India. We 
find precisely the same tendencies, with the same results, m -he 
South. Each of the four cultivated Dravidian langu^es has 
into two dialects more or less distinct-a Uten^, classical , 

and a popular, colloquial dialect. Classical Canarese ui uSuaUy 
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callc^d * Old Canstese*; but it may more properly be regarded 
neither ^is new nor as old, but simply ^ the language of Canarese 
literaturep seeing that it is the language in which literary composi-^ 
tions seem always to have been written, nt least from the twelfth 
century, when Kesava^s grammar was composed, down to the pre¬ 
sent day. ^ Old Malayalam * seems to have a better title than Old 
Canarese to be called * old/ inasmuch as it contains a considerable 
number of obsolete forms. Moreover, whilst modem Malay^ni 
literature is intensely Sanskritie^ the older literature was pervaded 
with the characteristics of the older or classical Tamil* The lan¬ 
guage of TeJugu poetry differs oon^derably from that of everyday 
life, but it is not regarded as a different dialect, or designated by 
any special name. It h regarded by native Telugu scholars as dif* 
fering from ordinary Telugu only in being purer and more elevated. 
The most appropriate name for any of the hteraiy dialects^ as it 
apjaears to me, is that by which the higher dialect of Tamil is desig¬ 
nated. It is called Shen^Tanul (^en-Dawifrli—that is^ classical or 
correct Tamils literally stmight Tamils' by which name it is meant 
to be distinguished not merely from the colloquial Tamil of the 
masses, but still mom from certain rude local dialects, said to be 
twelve in number, mentioned by grammarians by name, and includ¬ 
ed under the generic designation of fto^un-Dsmfr—that b, literally, 
crooked Tamil, TTie name ordinarily given by Eiuropeans to the 
literary dialect of Tamil is High Taim] and this appears to me 
to be a more accurate term, on the whole, than that ordinarily given 
to the literary dialect of the Canarese; for though there is a sense 
in which each of these literary dialects may be described as ' old," 
their mo6t essential characteristic b the extraordinary amount of 
polish and refinement they have received. Classicnl Tamil bears 
nearly the same relation to the actual speech of the people that 
Sanskrit (that b, c lassic al Indo-Aryan) did to the ancient Prakrits, 
and now does to the modem Gaurian vernneuiars. Even at the 
time the oldest extant High Tamil compositioiis were written, 
there was probably almost as wide a difference between the lan¬ 
guage of the vulgar and that affected by the literati as there is at 
present It is inconceivable that so elaborately refined and 
euphonised a style of language as that of the classical poems and 
grammars^ can ever have been the actu^ everyday speech of any 
class of the people. It contains^ it is true, many ancient fortn.^; but 
forni$ that had come to be regarded as vulgar by the time that 
literary culture bad commenced! (no matter how great their anti- 
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quity) j seem to have been systematically rejceted. The speech of the 
masses may therefore'contain forms and words as old as, or even 
older than, the corresponding foims and words of the Uteratnr^ 
and yet there is an important difference between the two to be 
borne in mind. No arEumcnt in favour of the antiquity of a word 
or form can be founded merely on the fact of its exLstenee in the 
colloquial dialect; whereas the existence of a word or form in the 
classical dialect, especiahy in the grammars and vocabularies of 
that dialect, proves at least that it was tn existence when that 
dialect was fixed, which certainly cannot have been less than a 
thousand years ago. There is an additional presumption m favour 
of its antiquity in the cireumstance that aU poets, even the earli^ 
have been accustomed to regard expressions that were 
more or less archaic in their own time, as peculiarly suitable to 
poetkal compositions, 

<2) High ontiquity of the literary cultiuafion of Tamil. 

The relatively high antiquity of the Utcrary cultivation of Tan^ 
being a matter of interest considered in itseU, irrespmitive of lijs 
bearings on the question of Dravidian comparetive grammar. I 
here adduce a few of the evidences on which this conclusion rests, 

1 riassieal Tamil, which not only contains aU the refinements 

„h!* the Cil !>» *” w 

primitive condition ot the hnguose, diSOT more ft™ 
tLu than the classical dialect of any other Dravidian^dlom differs 
from its ordinary dialect. It differs from coUoquial Tamil so con¬ 
siderably that it might almost be considered as a distinct bn^age. 
for not only is classical Tamil poetry as imi^elllgible to the un¬ 
learned Tamilian as the ^neid of Virgil f ? f 

but even prose compositions written in the classical dialect m ght ^ 
read for hours in the hearing of a person acquainted only mth the 
colloquial idiom, u-ithout his understanding a ' 

withstanding this, classical Tamil contains less Sanskrit. - 

than the colloquial dialect. It affects purism and national Indepei^ 
JeTcJ: an™ ^ refinements are aU ah Intr. ^ th^ 
forms of classical Tamil cannot have been invented ^ at on y 
Ihp p«te, but must haw aoma lut. »» 

deurea la which coUcuiuial T»ad haa dtvarecd troi u ■ha _ 

dWeel, uolwitbatauding the alowuBe wUh 
everytiing ebe, clu««« la die Eaat. to me . PK«I of ■!>« 

antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil- 
t u 
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2, Another evidence consists in the extraordinary copiousoesfi 
of the Tamil vocabulary, and the number and variety of the gram¬ 
matical forms of Shen-Tamil, The Shem-Tamil grammar is a crowd¬ 
ed museum of obsolete form^ cast-oif inflexions, and curious anoma¬ 
lies. Many of these will be pointed out from time to time in the body 
of this work. I may here refer especially to the extreme and almost 
naked simplicity of some of the conjugational forms of the oldest 
Tamil, particularly to the existence of an uninflccted form of the 
verb, and of another form in which only the first rudimentary traces 
of inflexion are seen. These particulars, as will be shown in the 
Part ^*on the Verb,” seem to me to point to the arrest of the develop¬ 
ment of the Tamil verb at a very early period by the invention of 
writing, as in the still more remarkable instance of Chinese. The 
extraordinary copiousness of the Tamil vocabulary is shown by the 
fact that a school lexicon of the Tamil language, published by the 
American missionaries at Jaffna, contains no less than S8,&(Hi words; 
notwithstanding which, it would be necessary to add several thou¬ 
sands of technical terms, besides provincialisms, and thousands upon 
thousands of authorised compounds, in order to render the list 
complete. Nothing strikes a Tamil scholar more, on examining the 
dictionaries of the other Dravidian dialects, than the paucity of their 
lists of ^onyras in comparison with those of Tamil, The Tamil 
vocabularj' contains not only those words which may be regarded 
as appropriate to the language, inasmuch as they ere used by Tamil 
alone, but also those which may be considered es the property of 
Telugu, Canarese, &c. Thus, the word used for 'house* in ordinary 
Tamil is oidu; but the vocabulary contains also, and* occasionally 
uses, the word appropriate to Telugu, il (Tel. i«a>, and the dis¬ 
tinctive Canarese word, manei (Can, mnne>: besides another 
aynonym, fciidi, which it has in common with Sanskrit and the whole 
of the Finnish lan^ages. The grammar and vocabulary of Tamil 
are thus to a considerable extent the common repositOify of Dra- 
vidian forms and roots. We may conclude, therefore, that the 
Uterary cultivation of Tamfl dales from a period prior to that o£ the 
other idioma, and not long subsequent to the final breaking up of 
the language of the ancient Dravidians into dialects. 

3. Another evidence of the antiquity and purity of Tamil con- 
si^ in the ayreement of the en^ent Cfnarcse, the ancient M^fa- 
yftlam. th^ Tutu, and pTso the Tuda, Gand. end Ku, with Tamil in 

mimv of ^e particulara fn which modem Canarase and modem 
Telugu differ from it. 
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4* The fact that in many uistancea the forms of Telugu roots 
and inftexions have evidently been softened down froni the forms of 
Tamil, is a strong confirmation of the higher antiquity of the Tami¬ 
lian forms. Instances of this wdl be given in the section on the phon¬ 
etic system of these languages. It will suffice now to adduce, as an 
Ulustration of what is meant, the transposition of vowels in the 
Telugu demonstrative pronouns. The tme Dravidian demonstra¬ 
tive bases are fl, remote, and i, projtimatej to which are suffixed the 
formatives of the gendera, with v euphonic, to prevent hiatus. The 
Tamil dernonstratives are avnn, ille, and tcan, hie. The Telugu 
masculine formative answering to the Tamil on, is Wn, or adUr,' 
and hence the demonstratives in Telugu. answering to the Tamil 
avan, i-pan, might be expected to he auodn* and ivadu, instead of 
which we find iUe, and iddu, hie. Here the demonstrative 

bases a and i have shifted from their natural position at the begin¬ 
ning of the word to the middle, whilst by coalescing with the vowel 
of the formative, or as a compensation for its loss, their quantity 
has been increased. The alter^, abnormal form of the Telugu is 
evidently the later one: but as even the high dialect of the Telugu 
contains no other form, the period when the Telugu grammar was 
rendered permanent by written rules and the aid of written compo¬ 
sitions, must have been subsequent to the origin of the corruption 
in question, and therefore subsequent to the literary cultivation of 
Tamil, 

5, Another evidence of antiquity consists in the grMt corrup¬ 
tion of many of the Sanskrit todbhawflS or derivatives found in Tamil, 

The Sanskrit contained in Tamil may be divided into three 
portions of different dates. 

(1.) The most recent portion was introduced by the three re¬ 
ligious schools which divide amongst them the allegiance of the 
mass of the Tamil people, Thei^ are the school of the ,§iiion-S?d- 
dhdntiij or that of the philosophy of the Agamas, the most ijomilar 
system amongst the Tamil Sudraa, the school of S'shkara Aehaiya, 
the apostle of Advaita, and the chief rival of both, the school of 
tn VaiahnavB. founded by Ramanuja Ach&rya. The period of 
greatest activity and influence of those sects seems to have extended 
from about the eleventh century am. to the abcteenlh: and the 
Sanskrit derivuttves introduced by the adherents of these systems 
(with the exception of a few points wherein charge was unavoid¬ 
able! a« btit®. unchanged Sanskrit 

(2.) The school of writers, partly preceding the above and 
ly contemporaneous with them, by which the largest portion of the 
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Sanskrit derivatives found in Tamil were mtroduced, was that of the 
Jairtas, which flouriahed from about the ninth or tenth century 
to the tiurteenth.* The period of the predominance of the Jainas 
(a predo m i nanc e in intellect and learning—rarely a predominance 
in political power) was the Augustan age of Tamil literature, the 
period when the Madura College, a celebrated literary associa¬ 
tion, appears to have flourished, and when the Ku^a^, the Chtnta- 
maui, and the classical vocabularies and grammars were written. 
The Sanskrit derivatives found in the wntings of this period are 
very considerably altered, so as to accord with Tamil euphonic 
rules. Thus lofca. Sans, the world is changed into ulo^; tdja, a 
king, into aroiti. 

Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit derivatives found in Telugu, 
Cauarese and Malayalam belong to the periods now mentioned, or 
at least they accord on the whole with the derivatives found in 
the Tamil of those two periods, especially the former or more 
recent. They ore divided, according to the degree of permutation 
or comjption to which they have been suhjectEd, into the two 
classes of tai-sama, the same with it—Le*, words which are iden¬ 
tical with Sanskrit—and tod-bJiatja, of the same nature with it = 
derived from it—i.e., words which are derived from a Sanskrit 
origin, but have been more or less corrupted or changed by local 
influences. The former class, or tatsama words, are scarcely at all 
altered, and generally look like words which have been used only 
by Brahmans, or which had been Introduced into the vernaculars 
at a period when the Sanskrit alphabetical and phonetic systems 
had become naturalised, through the predominance of the later 
forms of Hinduism. Sanskrit derivatives of the second class which 
have been altered more considerably, or tadbhova words, do not 
appear to have been borrowed direct from Sanskrit, but are repre¬ 
sented by Telugu and Canarese grammarians themselves as words 
that have been borrowed from the Prakrits, or colloquial dialBcis 
of the Sanskrit, spoken in ancient times in the contiguous Gaura 
provinces, 

(3.) In addition to the Sanskrit tatsumo and tadhhava deri¬ 
vatives of the two periods now mentioned—the modem Vedanlic, 
Saiva, and Vaishnava periods, and the Jaina period—Tamil con¬ 
tains many derivatives belonging to the very earliest period of the 
literary culture of the language—derivatives which are probably 
of an earlier d ate than the introductioln of Sanskrit into the other 
‘Modem tescanchet point to a much oarller date (ban that givea here. 
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dialects. The derivatives of this class were not borrowed from 
the northern Prakrits (though much more corrupted than even the 
derivatives borrowed from those Prakrits by Canarese and 
Telugu]^ but appear to have been derived from oral intercourse 
with the first Brahmankal priests, scholars, and astrologers, and 
probably remained unwritten for a considerable time The San¬ 
skrit of this period is not only greaUy more corrupted than that 
of the period of the Jainas. but its eoiruptions are of a different 
character. The Jainas altered the Sanskrit which they borrowed 
in order to bring it into accordance with Tamil euphonic rules ; 
whereas In the Sanskrit of the period now under consideration— 
the earliest period—the changes that have been introduced seem 
to be in utter defiance of rule. The following are instances of 
derivatives of this class 

(b, 1 The Sans, fri, sacred, was altered into tiru. whilst a more 
recent alteration of the Sanskrit word is into siri, lirf, and ri. 

(b.J The Sans, kttrman, a work, is in the Tamil of the more 
modem periods altered into fcarumom and kannuim ; but in the 

older Tamil H was corrupted into fcam. 

(c) Several of the names of the Tamil months supply us with 
illustrations of early eorruplions of Sanskrit The Tamil months, 
though now salar-siderial, are named from the old lunar astermns, 
the names of which asterisms, and sllU more the names of t e 
months horrowed from them, are greatly corrupted. E.g.. the aster- 
ism pTirro-asMdoTrt is changed into piira^m: eshfidam, also. Is 
changed into adam, from which is formed odi, the Tamil name of 
the month July—August, The name of the asterism o^im has 
been corrupted into eippitsi, which is the Tamil name of the month 
October-November. The change of pnrva bJtadra pada, the San¬ 
skrit name of one of the asterisms, into puralfoii is still more extra¬ 
ordinary. PSrBfl-bhfldro-pfldc was first changed into puraffSdi, the 
name of the corresponding asterism in Tamil; and this, again, by 
the shortening of the first syllable and the change of s’’ 

became puroffosi, the Tamil month September—October, The cor¬ 
responding names of the asterisma and months in Telugu, Canarew. 
&c. are pure, unchanged Sanskrit; and hence the greater antiquity 
of the introduction of those words into Tamil, or at least the greats 
antiquity of their use in Tamil written compositions, iMy safely be 

higher antiquity of the literary tultivafion of 
abo be inferred from Tamil inscriptions. J 

gftna every inscription of an early date and the majority 
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modem inscxiptioDs written in Sanskrit, Even when the cha¬ 
racters employed are those o| the ancient Canarese or Teji igu 
(characters which have been arranged to express the peculiar 
soun^ of Sanskrit), Sanskrit is the language in which the inscrip¬ 
tion is found to be written, if it is one of any antiquity. In the Tamil 
country, on the contrary, all inscriptions belonging to an early 
period are written in Tamil; and I have not met with, or heard of, 
a single Sanskrit inscription in the Tamil country which appears to 
be older than the fourteenth century aj)., though I have obtained 
facsimiJes of all the inscriptions I could hear of in South Tinne- 
velly and South Travanoore—integral portions of the ancient Pajj* 
dyan kingdom. The number of inscriptions I have obtained is about 
a hundred and fifty. They were found on the walls and flcwrs of 
temples, and on rocks and pillars. The latest are written in Grantha, 
or the character in which Sanskrit is written by the Dravide Brah¬ 
mans; those of an earlier age either in an old form of the existing 
TamJ character, or in a still older character, which appears to 
have been common to the TamH and the ancient Malayajara coun¬ 
tries, and is the character in which the ancient idsonos or docu¬ 
mentary tablets in the possession of the Jews at Cochin and of the 
Syrian Christians in Travancore are written. This character is still 
^ with some variations by the Muhammedan colonists in North 
Malayalsm. It presents some points of resemblance to the modem 
Tolugu-Conarese character, and also to the character in which some 
undeciphered inscriptions in Ceylon and the Eastern Islands are 
mttm. The language of all the more ancient of these inscrip- 
hoiis IS Tamil, and the style in which they are written is that of the 
classical dialect, without any of those double plurals (e.p.. nincal 
yous instead of nte, jmu), and other unauthorised novelties by' 
w^ch modem Tamil is disfigured, but it I, fme also from the affec¬ 
ts brevity and involutions of the poetical style. As no inscription 
of ^y^tiquity in Telingana or Karnataka is found to be written 
in the Cmareee or the Telugu lanpuope, whatever be the character 
employ^, the priority of Tamil literary culture, as wcU as its 
national independence to a considerable extent, may falrlv he 
concluded. ^ 

I may here remark that the Cochin and Travancore aasanas or 
tablets which are referred to above, and which have been trunslat- 
cd by Dr Gundert, prove amongst other things the substsmtial )<Ien- 
tity of ancient Malayilam with ancient Tamil. The date of these 
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doctiments Is probably not later than the ninth eentnry a.d.^ nor ear¬ 
lier than the seventh ; for the technical terms of solar-skierial chro* 
nology (derived from the Surya^iddhanta of Arya-bba^) which 
are employed in these inscriptions were not introduced till the 
seventh century. The sdscTuit were wrilten at a time w^ben the 
Kerala dynasty was still predominant on the Malabar coast; but 
though words and forms which are peculiar to Makyllam may be 
detected in themp the genera! style of the language In which they are 
written Ls Tamil, the inflexiDns of the nouns and verbs are Tamih 
and the idiom is mostly Tamil; and we are therefore led to infer 
that at that period Ibnul was the language at least of the court and 
of the educated classes in the Malayalam country, and that what is 
now called Malayalam, if it then existed at all, was probably no¬ 
thing more than a patois current among the inhabitants of the hills 
and jungles in the interior. The fact tliat the idsctms which were 
given by the ancient Malayalam kings to the Jews and Syrian Chris¬ 
tians ore in the Tamil language^ instead of whgl is now called Mala- 
ynlam, cannot be accoimted for by the supposition of the subjection 
at that time of any part of the Malayajam country to the ancient 
kings of Madura; for the kings in question were Kerala, not 
P^dya kings, with Kerala nameSf titles, and insifnia ; and it Ls evi¬ 
dent from the Greek geographers themselves^ from whom alone we 
know anything of an ancient PiLij.dya conquest, that it was onl>' a 
few isolated places, on or near the Malabar coast, that were really 
under the rale of the Pandyas, The only pari of the Malay^lam 
country which at that period could have belonged bond fide to the 
Pai^yast, wag the southern part of the country of the Ali or ParaliziH 
i.e.j South TrflrvBncore, a district which has always been inhabited 
chiefly by Pa^tdls, and where to the present day the language of 
the entire people b Tamil, not Malaynlam, 

From the various particulai^ mentioned above, it apnears clear 
that the Tamil language was of all the Dravidian Idioms the earEiest 
cultivated; it also appears hichlv probnhle that in the endeavour 
to aseert'^in the characterLstics of the primitive Dravidian speech, 
from which the various: ex'Sliriv diel^^cts have divaricated, most 
assiriance wfT! be furnished hv Temll. The amount and value of this 
afcdstancc will armear in almost every mrtion of the tframmatlca] 
comnari.son on which we are about to enter. It mcsL however, be 
borne in mmd* as has already been intimat'd* that neither Tarwil 
nor anv other sln^te dialect, ancient qr mcdem. can be impltritfi/ 
adotited as a faithful representative of the primitive Draridian 
tongue. A careful comparison of the peculiarities of alt the dialects 
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wil] carry us vp still iiuther, probably up to the period of their 
mutual divergence, a peroid long anterior to that of granunars and 
vocabularies; and it is upon the result of such a comparison that 
most dependence is to be placed. 

EIUILIEST EXtANT WaiTTEN RelicS OE THE DRAVIUIAN LANGUAGES. 

The Dravidian words which are contained in the R^iiyaua, the 
Mahl-bbarata, and other Sanskrit poems oi undoubted antiquity, 
are so few that they throw no light whatever upon the ancient 
condition of the Dravidian languages prior to the ninth or tenth 
centuries a.d., the earliest date to which any extant Tamii com¬ 
positions can safely be attributed.* 

The oldest Dravidian word found in any written record in the 
world appears to be the word lor ' peacock ’ in the Hebrew text of 
the Books of Kings and ChTonicles, in the list of the articles of 
merchandise brought from Tarshish or Ophir in Solomon’s ships, 
about 1000 B.c. This word is taki in Kings, twfci in Chronicles. The 
ordinary name at present for the peacock on the Malabar coast and 
in Tamil is mayil (Sans, mayura) j it is also sometimes called iifet 
(Sans, iifchi), a name given to it on account of its crest; but the 
ancient, poetical, purely Tamil-Malayajam name of the peacock is 
tdfcei, the bird with the (splendid) tad, — nvts cristnto ; fofcei 
£= Bots couclata. The verbal toot of the word cokei is fofe' or tdk' fufc 
or fuk’, to hang; hence ' a scarf,' ‘ a skirt border,’ Is called tofcJcei. 
■Die vowel of the root liberates between ic and o: half the deriva- 
pves have the one vowel, half the other. Hence there is no reason 
to suppose the Phoenicians in error when they represented tuft as the 
radical part of the word- That the vowel is short in Kings and long 
in Chronicles b also quite in accordance with the fad that in 
Taniil-Malaya]am the vowel is sometimes short, sometimes long. 

Though toftei, as a verbal noun, is a derivative from tdlf or fiift’, 
yet the ultimate root appears to have been to or fu. Judging from 
analog}' the final fc’ or ftu must have been a formative, A primary 
toot with this addition becomes a verbal noun, and in the next 
stage of the language this verbal noun becomes in its turn a new, 
secondary verbal root It is interesting to be able to trace the use of 
this Tainil-Malayalam formative fc' or fcu so early as the time of the 
Phwnieian trade with India. Max Mtiller, speaking of this etymol¬ 
ogy (Lect. p. 209), remarks : “ If this etiTnoIogy be right, it would 

* This etaienteol miijt be modifliyL Later rciVaidHa point-ta thdr having 
been in existeticD at a naiieii earlier period.—EdlCoiw. 
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be an important confiiiTiatipn of the antiquity of the Tamulic lan¬ 
guages spoken in India before the advent of the Aryan tribes," 

I have no doubt that this etymology is right, and that the inference 
deduced from it is well founded. It may here be added that from 
ihe Dravidian tdkei, pronounced tSgH, would naturally be derived 
the Arabic tairris, the Greek tckds (tods), and ultimately the Latin 
pavo and our own pca-fowL Minayeff has disco^'ered in the Bud- 
dhistical writings a reference to voyages made by ancient Indian 
merchants to Babylon (called ^Bnpeni* = Ol<i Cuneiform Persian 
' Babiru *), in the second of which voyages they took thither the 
first peacock for sale. (See paper by Professor Weber in the 
fiufian Antiquary for May 1873), 

Of the names of the other articles of merchandise mentioned in 
Kings and Chronicles, kof, an ape, has generally been identified 
with the Sanskrit kapi; and the Greek fcfjjios (fcepos), and e^'cn 
the English ape, have been supposed to have the same origin. It 
seems more probable, however, that the word has been derived 
from the old Egyptian Jedf, an ape, a word w'hich Mr Le Page 
Renouf informs me is in very common use in Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tions, and which he says Ls to all appearance as ancient as the langu¬ 
age Itself. The origin of the word used for ' ivory' (sJien habbirn, the 
tooth of the ficbb) still seems to me somewhat doubtful, On the 
whole, the most probable derivation seems to he from the old 
Egyptian ab, ivory. Algum may perhaps be the Sanskrit walgulca. 
sandal wood, another meaning of which is * beautifijl, a word 
which seems to be identical with, or derived from, the Tamil- 
Malayolam oragit or alopii, beauty. If so, algtim wiU be more 
correct than almup. The fragrant tvood called ' aloes ’ in Proverbs 
vii. 17, &c.. was the Aqudaria Agallocha. the Hebrew word for 
w’hich, (ibolim or nlwloth, is evidently derived rather from the 
Tamil-Malayhlam form of the word, cgbil, than from the Sanskrit 
aqaru, though both are ultimately identicaL 

The Greek w'ord o(>u^a (oruao), rice, must be one of eonsidei - 
able antiquity. It dates from the period, whenever that was, when 
rice was fust introduced from India into Europe; and it cannot 
be doubted that we have here the Tamil word fliiH, rice deprived 
of the husk, this being the condition in which rice was then, a,'; 
now, brought up in India for eJtportation to Europe* The dis¬ 
tinctly Malayalam form of the word, ari, seenu; a corruption. 

The earliest Biavidian word in Greek of which we know the 
dale is kfieniov (Iforpion), Ctesias’s name for cinnamon, Herodotus 

C. 11 
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de^cribes c i firiar non bs the ^ (dry sticks) ^ which 

we, after the Phcenici&nSi call fctvvS|juii}iov (kinnamomon), Liddell 
aod ScoU say, in Iqc. {karphos), plural koQff^a (fcflrphec). 

“this word beaj:^^ a curious resemblance to the Arabic words kerfat^ 
kirfah/* This resemblance, however, must, I think, he accidental^ 
seeing that Herodotus considered ^cinnamon* alone as a foreign word, 
and that kdQi^os is naturally derived from fcd^rtpv) {karphS), to 
wither. The word mentioned by Ctesias seemsj however, to have a 
real resemblance to the Arabic word, and also to a Dravidian one. 
Ctesiasp the author of the earliest Greek treatise on India, describes 
an odorous oil produced from an Indian tree having flowers like 
the laurel, which the Greeks called ^u{|o^6£u (Tnuroroda), but 
which in India was called fed^.iiov (fcarpion). From Cteslas's des^ 
cription ( mak i n g allowance for its exaggerations) it is evident that 
cinnamon oil was meant, and in this opinion Wahl agrees. Uranius, 
a writer quoted by Stephen of Byzantium, mentions Jcl^jin^iJov 
(fcerpatkon) as one of the productions of the Abasenip the Arabian 
Abysslniam, by which we doubtless to understand not so much 
the products of their country as the articles in which they traded. 
From the connection in which it Ls found, [kerpathon) 

would appear to be cinnaniop, and we can scarcely err in identify¬ 
ing w'ith it Jcer/fltj or^ more properly, fctrftih, one of the names which 
cinjiamon has received in Arabic. Some Arabic Scholars derive 
ktr/ok from karaja^ ^decortavit^; but Mr Hassoun does not admit 
this derivation^ and considers ktr/cA a foreign word. We are ikng 
brought back to Ctesia^s fcaamov (karpioTi), or the Indian word 
which fcaamov (fcarpmn) represented. As this b a word of w'hich 
we know the antiquity, the supposition that the Greeks or Indians 
borrowed It from the Arabs is quite inadmissible. What then is the 
Indian word Cteaas referred to? Not, as has been supposed, kurun- 
the Singhalese name for cinnamon, derived from the Sanskrit 
karun|a; but the TamQ-'Malayalam word fcaruppu or kdrppu-^.g,^ 
kamppe- (c) lafloTn, MsJ, oil of cinnamon. Other forms of this word 
are kcrappu, karuva. and karnt^ the last of ufhlch is the most 
common form In modem Tamil, Rhecde refers to this form of the 
word when he says the! *‘tn his time in Malabar oils in high medical 
estimation were made from both the root and the leaves of the 
kcrMc cr u ild cinnamon of that coast,^* 

There are two meaninijs of fcam in Tamil-Malayalam^ ^black^ 
and ^pungent/ and the latter doubtless supplies u$ w'lth the 
pl^natinn of Jcrr^rtiTmt, VirniPtnon.^ A w^ord with a related meaning 
to this b 'a medicinal preparation/ This name may have 
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been given to cinnamon from what has been described as ‘the sweet 
bummg taste' of the bark, and especially of the oil. Wild cltmamoii 
grows freely in Malabar , in the very region in which Clesias's name 
for it, and the name adopted by the Arabians, is still in use. The 
cinnamon now gro^vn in Ceylon is, it is true, of a much finer quality, 
but it is doubtful whether the cultivation of it had been introduced 
into Ceylon at that early period, and even if it had, it should be 
remembered that Ctesias, who derived all his information about 
India from Persian end Babylonian merchants, seems to have known 
nothing of Ceylon. I have little doubt that the Sanskrit fcarpwra, 
‘camphor,’ is substantially the same as the Tamil-MalayilEim 
karuppu and Ctesias's fcfipaiov (JcaTpion), seeing that it does not 
seem to have any root in Sanskrit, and that camphor and cinnamon 
are nearly related. The camphor of commerce is from a cinnamon 
tree, the comphora officinaTum. If the identity of Ctesias’s word with 
the Tamil-Malay&lam koruppa be admitted, it follows that we have 
here the earliest Dravidian word quoted by the Greeks, and that at 
that early time Tamil roots were Bometimes converted into verbal 
nouns by the addition of the formative pit, as they are at present, 
just as we have seen in the Hebrew tuki, the alternative formative 
fcu. or Jcfli, used, as at present, for the same purpose. 

It is a retnarkable circumstance that the largest stock of primi¬ 
tive Dravidian words contained in any written documents of ancient 
time—the earliest authentic extant traces of the existence of Uie 
Dravidian languages, as distinguished from Sanskrit—^re those 
which are found in the notices of the Greek geographers Ptolemy 
and the author of the “Peripbs Maris Erj'thrasi”; including abo the 
“Natural History'* of Pliny. Many of the names of places and tribes 
recorded by those geographers, not long after the commencement 
of the Christian era, are identical, letter for letter, with the names 
Qow in use. Several of those names have become obsolete, or 
cannot now be identified; but the signification of the compound 
words of which they con-sutt is generally apparent, and in several 
of them we can detect the operation of some interesting dialectic 
peculiarity or euphonic rule which is still characteristic of these 
languages. I subjoin a few examples of Dravidian words of tha 
class recorded by the Greeks, beginning with the oames of Dravi- 
dian peoples and princes^ 

(1.) 6 navdTtov (ho PflTidion)—^ rTav SidvCiv (he chdra 

PoRffioflORl, KnvJidiwv (Kendionmi) Is evidently an error—lhe 
pai^<Jy8 king and people. This name is, as* we have seen, of San-sknt 
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origiD, and Pandf, the fonn which Pliny, after Megasthenes, gives 
in his list of Indian nations, comes very near the Sanskrit. The more 
recent local InfonnatiDD of Pliny hknseLf, as well as the notices of 
Ptolemy and the Pertplus, supply us with the Dravidian form of the 
word. The Tamil sign of the masctiline singular is an, and Tamil 
inserts i eupbonically after T^|. consequently IlurStuiv (PaTidioii), 
and still better, the plural form of the word ITorfiidvES (Pandtones) 
faithfully represents the Tamil masculine singular Pan^yau, 
Ptolemy is quite correct in giving the same name to the people and 
their prince. The people were Pfi^yas, the prince the Pan^a, or 
the Pan^a-deva. The form of the masculine singular in ancient 
Canarese, corresponding to the Tamil on, is «m; in Telugu it is 
u^u, so that PaQ^i^^u in Telugu answers to P&pdiytui in Tamil. 
Consequently we learn, that as early as the Christian era. Tamil 
differed dialectically from the other Dravidian idioms, and in 
particular that its mode of forming the masculine singular was then 
the Same as it is now. We also learn from the expression Mdfeit'oa 
paotAetov Jlav£t6vis (Modotira BasHeion Pandicm is) that the 
PSndyas had transferred their capital from Kolkei on the Tamra- 
pan;d to Madura on the Veigei before the Christian era. Mdiouoa 
itself (in PUny Modura) is the Sanskrit Mathurk, pronounced in the 
Tamil manDcr. The corresponding city in Northern India. Muttra, 
is written by the Greeks Mf^oon (Metfiorn), 

(2.) d Kiipopdt^^s (fjo Kerobotltros). The prince called by th if* 
name by Ptolemy is called d Ki^n^&tooi (ho Keprobotros) by the 
author of the Perlplus, The insertion of n is clearly an error, but 
more likely to he an error of a copyist than that of the author, who 
himself had visited the territories of the prince in question. He is 
called Cielobothras in Pliny’s text, but one of the MSS. gives it more 
correctly os Celobotra.'!. The name in Sanskrit, and in full, is Kerain- 
putra, but both ffera and Ke|a are Dravidian abbreviations of 
Kemlo, They arc Malayalam, however, not Tamil abbreviations; 
and the district over which Keraiaputra ruled is that in which the 
Malayals™ language is now spoken. 

(3.) voiidSff (Sdrai nootades)—^*.Ap)cdrov ^anO,Etov 

Sftjptit (j^rkatou Borileion Sdrai)—’'Opflovea j^cuAfEov SoSovnYos 
(Ortitoura Bnsiletoa Somagos) — HaeAfu i£cupt|rriiv (Pnrolia 
Sdrctdn) [or Sfupiywv (Sdru;pR)]; also Tlnpaiia T(Ooiyv«v (Pdra- 
lio Tdritigon) which should evidently have been SogL-y yuiv (Sdria- 
gd«), seeing that it included the mouth of the river XoPqpOs 
(Cbobwo*)]. Witbcoit entering here on any minute topographical 
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discussions with regard to details, it seems evident to me that the 
word (Soffl), which we meet alone and in various combina¬ 

tions in these notices, represents the name of the northern portion 
of the Tantilian nation. This name is Chdla in Sanskrit, CJiofa in 
Tclugu; but in Tamil Sdro o' Cliora. Ptolemy’s accuracy, or rather 
perhaps that of his informants, with regard to the name of this 
people is remarkable; for in Tamil they appear not only as Sdrosj 
but also as Soragns and Sdriyoa, and even as 5dringn*; their country 
also is called S&ragam. The f of the Tamil word Sdr* *3 a peculiar 
sound, not contained in Telugu, in which it is generally represented 
by 4, nor in Sanskrit and Pali, in which it is represented 
by d or 1. The transliteration of this letter by the Greeks as q 
seems to show that then, as now, the use of this peculiar j was a 
dialectic peculiarity of Tamil. The Indian equivalent of the name 
of the king Somax has not survived—as those of d Onvifaiv 
(ho Pandidii) and d K]]|>opdtfpo« {Ito Kerobotkroa) have—and it 
is fruitless to guess what it may have been; but as we know from 
native poems that the name of the ancient capital of the Sdms was 
Ureiyuf (pronounced Oreiyiir), we may safely identify this name 
with Ptolemy’s "Ofiflowon (Orffepwra), the capital of the no^oAfa 
Suipiptiiv (Porcdta S^eton). 

(4.) ’ApkaTor [laciAEtov ^pa (Arkotou Basileion Sdra). 
''AnfeariK (Arkatos) is here represented, not as a country, people, 
or city, but as the name of a prince. As General Cunningham has 
pointed out, Suiga (Sdra) is represented as the name of a city, where 
a king called '^AefcoriK (Arkotos) reigned. Though this was evident¬ 
ly EHolemy's meaning, yet one is strongly tempted to suppose that 
here the names given by the natives of the country to his informants 
had got transposed. The name itupn (5dra) is identical with that 
of the people of the district, whom Ptolemy himself calls Soiem 
vopahEs (Sdrai nomndes}, and ’'Afikoios (Arkotos) answers ex¬ 
ceedingly well, in situation as well as in sound, to Arcot, the capital 
of the Carnatic in Muhammedan times. There is a distinct tradi¬ 
tion that the inhabitants of that part of the Chola or Sdra country 
which lies betw^n Madras and the Ghauts, including Arcot as its 
centre, were Kurumhars or wandering shepherds—nomads—for 
several centuries after the Christian era. General Cunningham 
objects to this identification that Arcot is quite a modem name; but 
it must, as Colonel Yule h^ pointed out, he at least as oM as 1340 
A.l>., for it is mentioned by Ihn Batuta. The name is properly a/ 
-fctfd- Tam. the six forests, and the Hindus of the place regard it as 
an ancient city, though not mentioned by >“ the Pura^, and 
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point out the ‘six forests* in which six of the rtsfcis of the ancient 
period had their hermitages. If this identification be admitted, we 
have here another instance of the antiquity of the diaiectic pwu- 
h&ntles of T amil , for the oblique form of the word is and 
the word ordinarily used in Telugu for forest is not fcad’, but Uavi 
or apaui. 

(5) Kdeoven pflriAfiov KT|po§dfl(m. (KorouTfl Basiteion 
bothrOH). Karur is mentioned in Tamil traditions as the ancient 
capital of the Chera, Kara, or Kirak kings, and is generally identic 
fied with Karur, an important town in the Coimbatore district, ori¬ 
ginally included in the Chera kingdom. Karfir means the black 
towm and I consider it identical with KdragAm and KoMram, names 
of places which I have frequently found in inscriptions in the Tamil 
TOuntiy, and which are evidently the poetical equivalents of Konlr. 
TOe meaning of each of the names is the same. Ptolemy’s word 
Ku^J 0 ^i^H^ (Kttrourc) represents the Tamil name of the place with 
^rf^ accuracy; kar means black, and ur (sometimes pronounced 
ur-u), a town. Neither of these words seems to have altered in the 
least m sound or signification for 1800 years. 

<6.) Modogatingam nomine, Pliny, I hav-e already, in p 28 
discussed the meaning of this name. I add here that if modo 
regarded as a Telugu word, meaning three, we have here an inter¬ 
esting illustration of the antiquity of Dravidian dialect peculiari¬ 
ties; for three ia in Telugu miidti, in Tamil mand™, ui Canarese 
mtiTv, in Toiu muji. 

(7.) Damirice, and also Srytta Dymirice, Peutinger Tables; 
in the Ravenna Cosmography, see p, 10. The Dymir or 
Dyirurice W’as supposed by Di Burnell to represent the word Tamir 
and if so, the Damir of Damjrice will oome still nearer thereto. The 
portion of the Malabar coast immediately to the north of Dymiricc 
is c^ed, fay Ptolemy and the author of the ‘'Periplus,” 'Anmkij 
(Artaki), and it seems probable that this was the district to which 
the name of Aryaka was given by Vartha-mihira several centuries 
aftenrards (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, voL v,) . It ap¬ 
pears probable, therefore, that the difference bebveen the Aryans 
and the Dravidians can be traced in the names given by the Greeks 
to those portions of the Malabar coast which we know from other 
sources of information have always been inhabited by Aryans and 
Dravidianf; respectively, 

(8.) I content myself with simply noting the following names 
of places on the Malabar coast. Moi^t^fs (Mouriria) appears to be 
the Muj^ of Muyiri-eotta; TTh-8is (Tyndis) Is Tup^i; and the 
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Kynda of Nelkynda [or as Ptoletny has it Mca-KvvSo (Mpl-Kynda), 
Le», probably Western Kyncb] seems to be Kannettri, the southern 
boundary of Kerala proper. One MS. of Pliny writes the second 
part of this word not cyndon, but canidon. The first of these places 
was identified by Dr Gundert; for the remaining two we are in¬ 
debted to Dr Burnell. 

(9.) Cottonarai Pliny; KorrOvajjifen (Kottonarike), Perip.; the 
district where the best pepper was produced. It is singular that this 
district was not mentioned by Ptolemy. Cottonara was evidenQy 
the name of the district; Itorrijvdgifcov (kottoiiDriboR)) the name 
of the pepper for which the district was famous. Dr Buchanan 
identifies Cottonara with Kadatta-nadu. the name of a district in 
the Calicut country celebrated for its pepper. Dr Burnell Ldenttfies 
it with Kojatta-nadu, the district about TeUicherry, which he says 
is the pepper district. in Malayldam, means tnansporl, 

conveyance ; nddui Tam.-Mal,, means a district. 

(10.) 5dyY«{W (Sftrtflflra). The author of the “Periplus” calls 
by this name the canoes formed out of single trees, in which pepper 
was brought from Cottonara to Barace. The Malayalam name of 
these boats is chflngdrfam, Tulu jonpnJa. Compare Sanskrit Mtp- 
a raft. I have never been able to explain IsoAnv SuS<p<ovrfl 
(Icolandioplionta), the name of the large vessels that sailed from 
the western coast to Ceylon and the Ganges. 

(11.) Korndpo (Kotfiflrfl). This is the name of a place in the 
country of the "Aioi (Aioi) of Ptolemy, in the IlaeuAia (Paralin) 
of the author of the “ Periplus," identical in part with South Tra- 
vancore. Apparently it is the Cottora of Pliny, and I have no doubt 
that it is the Cottara of the Peutinger Tables. It is not to be con¬ 
founded with Cottonara, the place mentioned above. It is called 
by Ptolemy KorTidgci Mr<?<S^‘>'^‘ 5 (*Cottinro Metropolis), and must 
hove been a place of considerable importance. The town referred 
to is probably KoWdr^n. or as it is ordinarily written by Europea^, 
Kotaur, the principal town in South Travancore, and now. as m the 
time of the Greeks, distinguished for its commerce. The name of the 
place is derived from fcod-«, Tam.-Mal. a fort, and dr*it. a 
It is a rule both in Tamil and in Malayalam that when a word hlw 
kd^‘ is the first member of a compound, the final d must be doubly 
for the purpose of giving the word the force of an adj«tive : it is 
another rule that sonants when doubled become surds, (^nseguent- 
ly the compound becomes by rule Kott-ar^u. » the iden¬ 

tification of the place be correct, as it appears to me to be, we find 
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here an intereatitig proof that in the time of thp Greeks the same 
phonetic rules were in operation as now, 

(12.) Kofifieiatlfepov (Komnrwi aferoii),PtoL; Konap (Komar), 
Ko|(a;^T (Komarei), Perip, Cape Coiuorm^ has derived its name 
from the Sanskrit kientAn, a virgin, one of the names of the goddess 
Durgi, the presiding divinity of the place; but the shape this word 
has taken, especially in Ko|idg (Komar}, is distinctively Tamilian. 
In ordinary Tamil kumdri becomes kutndri ; and in the vulgar dia- 
l«t of the people residing in the neighbourhood of the Cape, a 
virgin is neither kumari nor fcrimttri, but kumdr, pronounced khmilr. 
It is remarkable that this vulgar corruption of the Sanskrit is 
identical with the name given to the place by the author of the 
*■ PeripliL-i.'' He says, “After this there is another place called 
Ko|oio (Komar), where there is a Peiuptov (hriarion) probably 
ihooilfliov (PhrowTiiojt), a fort; Ispov (hieron) is less likely—and a 
harbour, where also people come to bathe and purify themselves,.. 
for it is related that a goddess was once accustomed to bathe there 
monthly.” This montMy bathing in honour of the goddess Durga 
is still continued at Cape Comorin, but is not practised to the same 
extent as in ancient times. Kumiri formerly ranked as one of the 
five renowned sacred bathing places, a representation which accords 
with the statement of the author of the " Periplus.” Through the con¬ 
tinued encroachments of the sea, the harbour the Greek mariners 
found at Cape Comorin, and the fort (if that were meant), have 
completely disappeared; but a fresh-water well remains in the 
centre of a rock a little way out at sea. It is singular that Cape 
Comorin does not appear in any shape in the Peulinger Tables. 

(13.) rioiiuATa (Panalifl). There are three Paralias mentioned 
by the Greeks, two by Ptolemy (the Paraha of the Sored, and the 
Paralia properly so called, that of the Toringi), one by the author of 
PwLplus, The Paralia mentioned by the latter eotresponded 
to Ptolemy’s country of the "A7o( (Aioi) and that of the Ko^oi 
(Koreoi), that is, to South TVavancore and South Tinnevelly, It 
commenced at the Red Cliffs, south of Quilon. and included not 
only Cape Comorin, but also KdA,^o^ (Korchoi), where the pearl- 
fishing was carried on. and which belonged to King Pandion, Dr Bur- 
nell identifies nonoATa (Parelia) with Purali. which he states is an 

•Compare Cymri (Waieil. “It is stated that the original homo of the 
Cwmiy, Cimirl, or Cytwy, was ia Souifacrn Kindiistan. Ifco Bouthern metre- 
mity of which. Cope takes Its xurne FroTn the sasum rffiri,”—7rom a 

m^rioA Souvenir iasued on Ule occasion of Uie meeting of the British Medico! 
Aspcbtion at Swonsean l^.^Editora. 
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old naoifi for Trav&ncore, but I am liot quite able to adopt tbiA vieWii 
It is true tliat, if the Greeks found any part of the Travancore coast 
called Pnraji^ they would naiurally proceed to convert that naoie 
into a word of their own, bearing an intelligible aipd appropriate 
meaning; but, on the other band, it is not ckax that any part of 
the coast was ever called by that namOi PuTaJi is slated by Dr 
Gundert Malayalam Dictionary in loc.) to be the name ol a fort 
belonging to the old kings of KoHayagarpL in the interioTi Hence 
PitT^dxSfln, lord of Puraji, was one of the titles of those kings. This 
title is new poetically applied to the kings oi Travancore; but it 
seems probable that it %vas adopted by them at a comparatively late 
period, on their gaining possession of the territory to which the title 
belonged^ in the same mani>er as they adopted the title of Vimii' 
bhtlpati> lord of Vanji^ a name of KaruTp the ancient Chera or Kerala 
capital. It is also to be remembered that the Paraha of the “Peri- 
plus ” included not only the coast of South Travancorei but also 
the coast of Tinncvelly as far as Kolkei^ It appe^ to me, there- 
forOt that FI apoAm (Parulia) is to be taken as a Greek word, though 
possibly it may have corresponded in meaningp if not in sound, to 
some native word meaning coast- This will appear probable from 
the next iteim 

(14.) ol KjtiqM (hot Kareol). The Carei of Ptolemy inhabited 
the southern portion of Tinnevelly^ between Cape Comorin and 
Kolkei;^ consequently their country cciLstituted the eastern portion 
of the Paraha of the “Periplus/' Karei is the Tamil word for coftst 
Or shore from the verbal theme Jearet^ to be melted down, to be 
washed away, and is obviously identical in meaning with the Greek 
lTa(^!a (Paralia). Up to the present time several portions erf the 
TSimevelly coast (induding thot part wbem I have myself lived and 
laboured for more than thirty yearsl are called Karei, the coa^t, or 
KareHch)chuttTUj the coast circuit, and a caste of iishenneii further 
north are called Kcreiydr, ccast^people. There cannot be any doubt 
that the last portion of two names of places mentioned by Ptolemy 
represents in Tamil kerei, coast, viz.^ KaXtuka^ios (Knlaitfeamis) 
and fl (PerTTifenrci) « If the latter word had been Mfritten 

ris^iylcfii^fEt it woldd have been perfectly accurate Tamil, letter for 
letter. Hie meankig is great shore; and perum, great, becomes 
parting before k by rule, p^rum itself, instead of peru, is a distinc¬ 
tively classical form. 

(IS.) ij ScaAflv (he The Tamrapar^T. <he chief river tn 

Tinnevelly. must be the river intended to be denoted by Ptelemy by 
c. IS 
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this name^ for it is the only rivei- mentioned by him between Cape 
Comorin and the Kaveri, and It entered the sea south of KdAj(oi» 
{Kolchol)^ the empotitim of the pearl trade, whLeh was certainly 
at the mouth of the TamraparhL It is difficult, however^ to explain 
how it came to be called (Sdt^)^ This word means in Greek 

a sheU-fishi a mussel; and it seems uncertaki whether the Greeks 
called the river by this Bainep because the native name of it some¬ 
what resembled this, or because of the hshing for ckanksj as well as 
pearlst then as now carried on at Its mouth. The name by which 
the river seems always to have been called in India is Hmrapartii, 
a name which bear$ no resemblance whatever to Solen. In Tamil 
poetry it is often called the Pomnei, which is merely a Tamihsation 
of the second portion of its Sanskrit name, TdiftraparTH, Sans., 
would naturally mean the tree with red or copper leaves^ appEed 
to a river, it would seem to mean the river which resembles a red 
leaf. It is called by this name in the Mahi-bharata, though whether 
the passage in which it is mentlDned is older than Ptolemy may be 
regarded as uncertain. The name Tamra-pariiJ being identical with 
the oldest name of Ceylon—l^mbapai^ in Pali, TcuiMpcrv^ (Tapro- 
bati^) in Greek—it might have been supposed, if the river had 
been called by this name in the time of the Greeks, that they 
would have called it the Tapmbane, the name by which they 
called Ceylon. Solen cannot, have any connection with Sylaur^ 
erroneously represented in Lassen as the name of the principal 
tributary of the Tamraparnl This tributary is called the Chitra- 
nadi commonly the Chit tar, which means in Tamil the small river, 
and it is physically impossible that it ever can have been, as 
conjectured, the principal stream, the mountain district it drains 
being very much smaller than that which the Tamraparpi drains. 

(16.) BTimyC (B^ttigd). This, according to Ptolemy, (ho 
name of the mountain range in which the SojArjv (SoEen)—the 
'Kmrapar^— took its rise, in addition to two rivers on the western 
coasts the Bdpis (Bam) and (Paeudostomos). The 

mountain range meant is evidently that of the Southern Ghauts— 
that Is, the range of mountains stretching from the Coimbatore gap 
to Cape ComoriiL The Tamraparm rises in a beautiful conical 
mountain included In this rangCi visible from the mouth of the river, 
and visible also from KdA;i:oi (Kolchoi), the emporium frequented 
by the Greeks* When the Greeks asked where the river took its 
rise they would naturally be directed to this conspicuous mountain, 
and on learning its name would naturally give the same name to 
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the whole range. This mountam is commonly called by the Eoghsh 
Agastiei^that is, the rtslii Agastya’s hlU—A^tya being supposed 
to have finally retired thither from the world after dviUsing the 
Dravidians; but the true Tamil name of the mountain is Podigei, 
pronounced Potbigei (the Podiyam of the poets) or Periw (the 
greater) Podigei, in oontradistinctiim to a smaller mountain in the 
same neighbourhood. The root meaning of podi being to cover, 
'to conceal,* podigd may have meant ‘a place of concealment’; but, 
whatever may have been its meanmg, it seems to come as near the 
Greek BiittLy& (B^itigo) as could be expected, 

(17.) K6;\;(oi fjirtdeiov (Kolchoi emponon)- This place is men¬ 
tioned both by Ptolemy and by the author of the "Periplus,” boft 
of w'hom agree in representing it as the headquarters of the pearl- 
fishery and as belonging to King Pandion. It was the first place e^t 
of Cape Comorin frequented by the Greeks, and was situated to the 
north of the river Solen. It is one of the lew places in India men¬ 
tioned in the “Peuanger Tables ” where it is called ‘Colcis Indo- 
rum.’ From the name of this place the Gulf of Manaar was called 
by the Greeks the Colchic Gulf, The Tamil name of the place is 
almost identical with the Greek. It is Kolkei; and though this is 
now euphonically pronounced Korkei, through the change of I 
before fc into r by rule, yet it is still pronounced Kolka m Malaya- 
1am and I have found it written Kolkei in an old Tamil inscription 
in the temple at Trichendoor. Doubtless it was so pronounced m 
the time of the Greeks, when euphonic refinements could have 
advanced very far. Korkei is well known in TamU traditions as the 
place where the germs of civil government made their first appear¬ 
ance amongst the TamiUans-the government set up m cOi^on by 
the three mythical-patriarchal brothers. Semn, Soran, and Pa^i- 
yan. Ati-Vira-Rama, the poet-king, one of the later ^ ® 

little poem called “Vettri-veckei" styles himself Korkei(y)a!i- 
that is. ‘ruler of Korkei.’ This place is now about three miles Inland, 
hut there are abundant traces of its having once stood on the coaid, 
and I have found the tradition that It was once the seat of the pearl- 
Rshery still surviving amongst its inhabitants. After the sea 
retired from K6Xxoi (Koicboi), in consequence of the sJt deposited 
by the river, a new emporium arose on the coast winch was much 
celebrated during the Middle Ages. This was ^yal ‘ 

Tamil 'the lagoon’), the Gael of Marco Polo, (Sec Colonel 
“Marco Polo," voL ii.) Kiyal in turii hecame in 
the sea for the convenience of trade, and Tuticorin (Tutfnifcudt) 
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MtfBB raified instead by the Partuenesc from tht position of a fishing 
village to that of the moat important port on the southern Coro' 
mandel coast The pearboyster hna nearly disappeared now, I am 
sorry to say, from the coast, and the staple trade of Tuticorin has 
long been, not pearls, but cotton. The identificRtion of Kdl;?oi with 
Kolkei is one of much importance. Being perfectly certain, it helps 
forward other identifications. Kol in Tamil means 'to slay*; ket, 
is Tiand’. The meaning of KoUcet, therefore, is 'the hand of slaughter’, 
which is an old poetical term in TaniU for ‘an army,* ‘a camp,* the 
first instrument of government in a rude age:. In so far as the two 
words included in this name are concerned, the Tamil language 
does not seem to have altered in the slightest from that day to this. 
He junction of the words has been eupbonised, hut the words 
themselves remain the same, 

(18.) KiDiov (fCfim). Ptolemy describes KcSpw (Kdnt) as an 
island in the Atgsnc Gulf, or Palk’s Straits. Elsewhere he des¬ 
cribes it as a promontory, and correctly, for it was both—if it is 
to be identified, as I have no doubt it is, with Rame^aram, a long 
narrow island teiminating in a long spit of land. The bay between 
point Calymere and the island of lUm^varam is called *Rama*s 
bow,* and each end is called Dhanu kiiti, 'the tip of the bow,* or 
simply kfifi (in Tamil kodi), 'the tip,' 'end,' or 'comer,* Tlie most 
celebrated of the two kd^i^ was diat at Bfimesvaram, and this word 
kod! would naturally take the form of kdrt or koru. Ute ease with 
which this change might take place is shown by the fart that it is 
this very word kofi which is meaut when we speak of the high num¬ 
ber called by the Elnglish a crorc. It is remarkable that the Portu¬ 
guese, without knowing anything about the Kagu (Kdru) of the 
Greeks, called the same spit of land Cape Ramanacoru. 

(19.) KaiiXi'fiMv (KolRpiktm). According to Ptolemy, 
(Kd™), the Ram^varam spit of land, was aUo called KoAAiYikdv 
(KaUigikon), but it seems probable that he was mistaken in. this 
identification, and that we are to understand by KoAl.iYikdv (Kallt- 
gifcon) the promontory called Calingon by Pliny, by which it ap¬ 
pears to me that Point (^lymere was meant. The circumstance that 
there were two places called Koogv (fCdru) — that is, two ends of the 
bow—one of which was at Point Calymere, seems to show how Pto¬ 
lemy’s informants may have come to speak of Kwflv (Kdru) as also 
called KaXAtvikdv (KaKigikon). The Tamil name of Point Calymere 
is Kolh-mc^u — that is, 'the euphorbia eminence*—and it seems 
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probable that the Greek kaXM (lealU) and the Tamil fcalj* are 
id ent i c a l . 

(20.) KCgJits (Kolw). In the various Greek and Roman geogra* 
phers prior to the time of Ptolemy, the name fCcuAis (Kolis) occu¬ 
pies an important place. It appears first (in the shape of an appel¬ 
lative in Strabo, who speaks of Ceylon as seven days’ sail from 
the southernmost part of India, the inhabitants of which he calls 
KtaXiokoi (Kdliakoi): but it is probable that Strabo herein foUows 
Onesicritus, a writer three centuries older, who represented Ceylon 
(Taprobane) as twenty days’ sail from the same place. Pompooius 
Mela calls it Colis. Pliny, who reduces the number of days’ sail front 
Ceylon to four, calls the place Cohacum, and describes it ^ the pro¬ 
montory of India which was nearest Ceylon, between which and it 
there -was a shallow coral sea* Dionysius Periegetes, who brhigs 
KfWtts (Kdlii) into greater prominence than any other writer, 
transfers to it {by a poetical licence) the description of Aomis near 
the Indus, given by the writers of Alexander’s period, and gives to 
Ceylon itself a name which seems to be derived from KtaAis (Kolts) 
—via., KojAins (Koh'oa) . In Ptolemy KcuXis (Koiis) disappears, 
and K(iiev (Korn), a name previously unknown, comes up instead. 

1 have no doubt that the words KtuXis (Kdlis) and Kn>pv (Korn) 
are identical, and that the places denoted by these names t^re one 
and the same—v»., the island-promontory of RfimEsvaram, 
the point of land from which there was always the 
nearest access from Southern India to Ceylon* The 
graphical knowledge of the present time might nati^y 
wish to Identify KoiXis (Kolia) with Cape Comorin, as the southern¬ 
most point of India ; hut in the times preceding Ptolemy (e.g., in 
the ’"Peutinger Tables ”) what we now call Cape Comonn was not 
known to be a cape : and the Cape Comorin of the period (that is. 
what was suppated to be the southenunost point of the Indi^ 
continent) was Kofi or Ramesvaram, the point from which the 
passage to Ceylon (Rama’s or Adam’s hridge. the Ma^ar ^ the 
Arabians) was most eas'dy made. T do not consider KvjAw (KSiis) 
a corruption of K^i (Kdru). On the contrary-, 1 regm^ hoih names 
as equally representing the same word, Ko#t, * the end of the bow, 
‘the angle’—that is, the angle or comer of the bay {the Afgarm 
Gulf) Iving between Point Calymere and the tslffld of 

ram. Pnmponius Mela regarded it as an ‘ angulus not of that bay 

merely, but of hidia, viewed as a whole. He supposed « Jo be 
the terminaUon towards the east of the southern (Joast. which ex- 
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tend^ thus far in a straight line nearly due east and west from 
Indus' KiuAi-s (Kofw) seems to be somewhat aeiirer the 
Indian original Kofi or Jf^i, than (Kdrn); and the 

of the San^lmt 4 into the Tamilian f or I we have already seen 

exempMed m the change of the 4 of Dravid into the r or I of 
Tamij* or Tami}. 

(21.) Malfi, quotum Afons Mnleur ; Pliny, Thb mountain seems 
o have been to the north of the country of the Calicgas. and Gene- 
r^Cimnmgham identifies it with Mahendra Male in Ganjam It is 
to determine the situation of the places in India mentioned 
m Plu^, but It seems certain that, wherever the Mons Maleus may 
have heon, its name embodied the well-known Dravidian word 
^hich we see also in the Sanskrit Malaya) malei, *a mountain * 
The name of the people was probably derived from the same word, 
^d signified. like the Tamil maleiyar and the RejmoJidl AffiUr or 
Maier, mountaineers/ 

jr, ^ rendering of the Sanskrit Bud¬ 

dha by Clemens Alexandrinus as BoOmt (Bontta), and hb render- 
^ of the Sanskrit srametm (Buddhistic ascetics) by ^tuyot 
(^emnm) accord belter with the Tamil forms of these words 
(Putin and Santmia) than with the Sanskrit originals. 

^ remarkable bow many names of places in Southern 
^^dia motioned by Ptolemy end in av» (our) or ovqa (oum) 
town. !^ere are twenty-three such places in alL They sound 
^nderfully Tanrul-like. The conjunctiona of consonants («t, nd, 
mb, tt> are exactly such as Tamil loves. 

Some of the names of places mentioned by Ptolemy prove that 
the Brahmans had by that time establbhed themselves at various 
jximte m the Carnatic, and given names to some of the prindual 
l^ahtJM. MdSov^o (Afodoura), Madura, w a Sanskrit word -^^o 
IS navSuev (Pandi6n). the king*s name. Xdfii,«os fCiiaber'os). 
the yellow nver, the Kaveri, is claimed by Sanskrit, though pos¬ 
sibly Drayidian. There is no doubt that Kouo^m (Koma™), Cape 
^monn. is Sans^Jt f and probably Kwpv (K5ni> is Sanskrit also, 
^olemy says that Brahmans {Ben;fuSvw Muyoi) (Bracfimend 
Afflgot) dwelt m the country under the mountain Bijr^iyS fBe^ 
t^o) and as as the country of the (Batoi)^y oh ndOs 

polh fiede, Brechme), Can this Boayun 
(Brachme) be Brahmadesam, an anci^t town on the 'Rmrapaml, 
not far from tfie foot of the Podigei mountain, which t have found 
referred to in several ancient inscriptions ? 

At a later period than that of Ptolemy by several centuries, 
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when the Indian trade had passed from the hands of the Greets 
to those of the Persians, Cosmas Indicopknstes, in his “ Christian 
Topography/' furnishes seme interesting particulars respecting 
Ceylon and the Malnbar coast included, in which he preserves for 
us a lew Tamil words. I have already mentioned his name for the 
Malabar coast—(Male), the mountain region. He gives also 
the names of five places on the Malabar coast from which pepper 
was exported, three of which end in jmiavot (patona), ^town/ a word 
whichj though found in Sanskrit, is I think, of Dravidian origin: 
and of these, one riox^jfaTavo {Pf>udapaUtna) gives us the dfs- 
Unctively Tamil word pndu, new. There is still on the same coast 
a town called by this name, which, like many other 'Pfewtons/ must 
be a town of considerable antiquity, seeing that It has long been 
regarded by native authorities as the northern boundary of Kerak 
proper and of true Kerala usages. This (poiido) of Cosmas is 

slightly more correct than the no!o (jwdo) of Ptolemy's jio§f>:T:^f>cnfnfi 
(podoperoura) * Colonel Yule (Bombay /Intiqiiflfy for August 
1874) identifies the place with the ^Bodfattan* of Ibo Batuta, and 
the Teudefitania^ of Kicolo Conti. 

Though the Greek geographers have not given tis any informs^ 
tion respecting the languages of India, beyond what little b fur¬ 
nished by the names of places contained in their works, the infor¬ 
mation derived from those lists is exceedingly interestingH The earli¬ 
est extant traces of the Dravidian languages which possess reliable 
authority are those with which we have been furnished by the 
ancient Greeks; and from an examination of the words which they 
have recorded, we seem to be justified in drawing the conclusion, 
not only that the Dravidian languages have remained almost un¬ 
altered for the last two thousand years, but probably also that the 
princij^al dialects that now prevail had a separate existence at the 
commencement of the Christian era, and prevailed at that period 
in the very same districts of country in which we now find them. 
The art of writing had probably been introduced^ the grammar of 
the Dravidian languages had been fixed, and some progress made in 
the art of composition before the arrival of the Greek merchants: * 
and the extraordinary fixity with which those languages appear to 

* The arrival in India of llios*^ Grecian merchants appears to have b^n 
(Wttempcraneoua with the conquest of ^J?ypt by the Hoinass. The earhest 
Ronum crina rotmd In India art thase of the reign nf Augustus. A large aum- 
ber uf Rcmaxi imperlfll oureT were found some years &go on the M^bar coast; 
upwards of thirty types of which, coimnencin?? with the earliGr cntns ^ 
Augustus, and mduding many of Kemp were described by me In a pa|rt5r pu*- 
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have been characteiised ever stoce that period is in accordance 
with the history of all other Asiatic languageSf from the date of 
the commencement of their literary cultivation 

If the Dravidian fatnily of languages is aUiedp 1 think it may 
be behoved to be in the main, to the Scythian famiUeSp it may justly 
claim to be considered as one of the oldest congeners of the group. 
With the esccepticn of the language of the Bebistun tablets, no words 
belonging to any distinctively Scythian language can be traced up 
to the ChristiaD era, Mr Norris says, know of nothmg written 
in the Mag^^ar language earlier than the fifteenth centuryp and of the 
other Ugrian languages we have nottuAg above fifty or sixty yeart 
old- The great Finnish heroic poem, the may be of any 

age, but ^ it appears to have been brought down to us only by word 
of mouth, it has laaturaJly varied* like all ti^tional poetry* with the 
varying forms of the language.^^ The Uigurs or Oriental Turks 
acquired the art of writing brom the Nestorian Christians, the 
Mongolians from the Uigurs; so that the literary miltivation of 
neither of those languages can be compared in point of antiquity 
with that of the Dravidian- Amongst the earliest records of the 
Scythian tongues that have been discovered, is a brief list of words 
recorded by the Chinese as peculiar to the did Turks of the Altai; 
and of eight words contained in this list, all of which are found in 
the modern dialects of the Tdrkish, probably three, certainly two^ 
are Dravidian. Those words aa given by the Chinese ere: — 

Turkish or th^ AcrAJ. Modern Tuhk!sh. Tamti. 


black, 

fcOTO, 

qiitrrd* 

karu. 

old, 

kory 


Jdtrn. 

chieftain. 

fcnn. 

khdttf 

fcon, or kd* 


liahed at IVtvandmm in IBSl by die Hajah of Travancore, to whom the coins 
bclongedr 

It may be deaimble to mention here the appitudmiite datoa ol the Greet 
and Herman googiaphlcal witers referred to above. 

B.€. — Herodotus 420 l Ctesias 400 ; Onesicritua 325 ; Megaslhanefl 300^ 

A J>.—Strabo 20 ; Pampaniva Mein 30; Pliny 77 ; P&riplua Maris Erythrod 
00; Dicmytiiu Periegetes 66 : Ptnlemy J30 ? Arrian ISO; Oemeiis AJaicaDdrintis 
200 i Eusebius 320 i Fastis Avieniu 380 ; Marcun 420; Cosmai Indic^leustes 
533; Stephen at ByEanthim 500; Raveruutifl AxwnymJ CanaoDgrA^hla, 7th cen- 
ttary ; Geergiue SynceUua 900 ; Eo^tMus* the ceEtunentiitDr on Dinny^UE Pterle- 
getes, I2th century; Uranium, a writer quoted by Stephen ol Byzanlium, date 
unknown. The date of the Peutinger Tables ts tmkjiown, but nn eaaminatlon 
of tbe Aslan ^egnient of those tables ctmvkic^ nie Ibat the euthor could not 
have bed any acquaintAnoe with Ptolemy, and therefore probably lived et on 
earlier period- 
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i am stiotijgly inclined to considaf tlie last Tamil wocd, Icon or 
feOj to be identical with the Joan, fbhdn>^ or khagaTi of the Turko-Moii' 
golian languageSi The Ostiak, as Ugrian di&lfict, has Jcfton, In tha 
old T amil inscriptions I have invariably found ko or Icon instead of 
the Sanskrit rojd: but the word has become obsolete in modem 
Tamil, except in compounds, and in the honorific caste title fcdn, 
assumed by shepherds. This conjunction of meonings (king and 
shepherdl is very interesting, and reminds one of the Homeric des¬ 
cription of kings as Xofliv (poimcnes la^). 

The Tamil literature now extant enables US to ascend, in study¬ 
ing the history of the language, at the latest to the second or third 
century a.d. ; the Dravidian words handed down to us by the 
Greeks carry us up, as we have seen, to the Christian era. Beyond 
that period, the comparison of existing dialects is our only available 
guide to a knowledge of the primitive condition of the Dravidian 
language. The eivilLsation of the Tamil people, together with the 
literary cultivation of their language, may have commenced about 
the sixth or seventh century b.c,, but the separation of the primi¬ 
tive Dravidian speech into dialects must have taken place shortly 
after the arrival of the Dravidians in the districts they at present 
inhabit'—an event of unknown, but certainly of very great antiquity. 
The Irish and Welsh dialects of Celtic, the Old High and the Old 
Low dialects of Teutonic, and the Furnish and Magyar dialects of 
Ugrian, bad probably become separate and distinct idioms before 
the tribes by which those dialects are spoken settled hi their pre¬ 
sent bahitations j but various Dravidian dialects which are now 
spoken appear to have acquired a separate existence subsequenlly 
to the settlement of the Dravidians in (the localities in which we 
now find them. Supposing their final settlement in their present 
abodes in Southern India to have taken place shortly after the 
Aryan irruption (though I think it probable that it took place 
before), every grammatical form and root which the various 
dialects'possess in common, may be regarded as at least coeval with 
the century subsequent to the arrival of the Aryans. Every form 
and root which the Brahui possesses in common with the Dravidian 
tongues may be regarded as many centuries older stdl. The Brahm 
analogies enable us to ascend to a period anterior to the arnval 
in India of the Aryans (which cannot safely be placed later thm 
1600 and they furnish us with the means of a-scer^ing, m 

some degree, the condition of the Dravidian 

Dravidians had finally abandoned their original abodes in the cen 

tral tracts of Asia* 

c. li 
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PouncAL Am> Social Rei*ation of the PRi^nnvE Dbaviiiians to 

THE Aryan and Pr^-Aryan Inhabitants of Northern Indi^v, 

The arrival of the Dravidiatis in India must have been anterior 
to the aiTival of the Aryans, but there is some difficulty in determin¬ 
ing whether the Dravidians were identical with the aborigines 
whom Uie Aryans found in po^ession of the northern provinces, and 
to whom the ^ ernacuiar languages of Northern India are stippojjed 
to be indebted for the non-Sanskritic elements they contain^ or 
whether they were a distinct and more ancient race. The qu^tion 
may be put thus:—^\Vere the Dravidiaas identical with the 
DasyuSp by whom the progress of the Aryans was disputed^ mid 
who were finaily subdued and incorporated with ike Aryan ifaoe 
as their serfs and dependents? or were they a race unknown to the 
Aryims of the first age, which bad already leftp or been expell>^d 
from, Northern Indiap and migrated southwards towards the extre^ 
mity of the peninsula before the Aryans arrived 7 This question of 
the relation of the Dravidians to the Aryanised eborigities of 
Northern India is confessedly involved in obscurityp and can be 
settled only by a more thorough mvestigation than any that has 
yet been made of ihe relation of the Dravidian languages to Sanskrit, 
the Prakrits, and the northern vernaculars- We may, indeedp with 
tolerable safety regard the Dravidians as the earliest inhabitants of 
India, or at least as the earnest race that entered from the North- 
West j hut it is not so easy to determine whether they were the 
people whom the Aryans found in possession and conquered, or 
whether they bad already, before the arrival of the Aryansp moved 
on southwards out of the northern provinces, or been expelled from 
those provinces by the prce-historic irruption of another race^ Some 
inquirers have held the identity of the Dravidiaina with the primb 
live gudras; and something may be said in support of this 
Kj'pothesis. 1 am not competent to pronounce a decided opinion 
on a point which lies so far beyond my own pro\rince, but the 
differences which appear to exist, and ’Which I have already point¬ 
ed out, betw-^een the Dravidian languages and the non-Sansfcritie 
under-stratum of the northern vernaculars induce me to incline 
to the supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older 
period of speech. If this supposition is correct, it seems to follow 
that the progenitors of the Scythian or non-nAtyan portion of the 
Siidras and mixed classes now inhabiting the northern provinces 
must have made their way into India subsequently to the Dra- 
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vidians, and also that the Dravidians must have retired before 
from the greater part of Northern India, ere they were in 
their turn subdued by a new race of invaders. By w-homsover the 
Dravudians were expelled from Northern India—if they ever were 
really expelled—and through what causes soever they were induced 
to migrate southward, I feel persuaded that they were never expel¬ 
led by the Aryans. Neither the subjugation of the Cholas, Pa^dy»s. 
and other Dravidians by the Aryans, nor the expulsion from North- 
Gtn India by the Aryans of the races who afterwards became cele¬ 
brated in the South, as Paijdyas, Cholas, Keralas, KaJingas, Andhras, 
&c., is recognised by any Sanskrit authority, or any Dravidian 
tradition. Looking at the question from a purely Dravidian point 
of view, I feel convinced that the Dravidians never had any rela¬ 
tions with the primitive Aryans but those of a peaceable and friend¬ 
ly ebaracter : and that if they were expelled from Northern India, 
and forced to take refuge in Goqdvana and Dapdakarapya—the 
great Dravidian forest—prior to the dawn of their civilisation, the 
tribes that subdued and thrust them southwards must have been 


prsc-Aryans. , 

Those prae-Ary^ Scythiaii^F by whom I have been opposing 

the Dravidians to have been expelled from ibe norlhem province:^ 
are not to be confounded with the Kols, Santals, Bhils, Doms, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north. Possibly these tribes had fled 
into the forests from the Dravidians prior to the pra;-Aryan inva¬ 
sion. just as the British had taken refuge in Wales before the Nor¬ 
man conquest. It U also possible that the tribes referred to had 
never crossed the Indus at all, or occupied Northern India, but had 
entered it. like the Bhutan tribes, by the North-East and had pass¬ 
ed from the jungles and swamps of lower Bengal to their present 
abodes-taklng care always to keep on the outside of the boundary 
Une of civilisation. At all events, we cannot suppose that it was 
through an imiption of those forest tribes that the Dravidjon.s were 
driven southwards ; nor does the non-Sanskritic elements supposerl 
to be contained in the northern vernaculars appear to accord 
ctively with the peculiar structure of the Kbisrian languages. 
tribes of Northern India, whom the Aryans gradually incorporated 
in their community, as Sudras, whoever they were, must have 
been an organised and formidable race. Thev may ^ 

tieal with the ' ^Fthionians from the Ea.sl.' who. aeroidlng to Hero¬ 
dotus, were brigaded with other Indians in the amy of Xc^es 
and who differed from other j^thiopians in being straig 
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1 sdmit that there is a difficulty in supposing that the Dravi- 
dians, who have proved themselves superior to the Aiyanised 
Sudras of Northern India in mental power, independence, and pat- 
riotie feeling, should have been expelled from their original posses* 
sions by an uruption of the ancestors oi those very Sudras. It is to 
be remembered, however, that the lapse of time may have effected 
a great change in the warlike, hungry, Scythian hordes that rushed 
down upon the first Dravidian settlements:. It is ako to be remem¬ 
bered that the dependent and almost servile position to which thic 
secondary race of Scythians was early reduced by the Aryajos, 
whilst the more distant Droridians were enjoying freedom and inde¬ 
pendence, may have materially altered their original character. It is 
not therefore so improbable as it might at first sight appear, t ha t, 
after the Dravidians had been driven across the Vindhyas into the 
Dekfaan by a newer race of Scythians, this new race, conquered in 
its turn by the Aryans, and reduced to a dependent portion, soon 
sank beneath the level of the tribes which it had expelled ; whilst 
the Dravidians, retaining their independence in the southern forests 
into which they were driven, and submitting eventually to the 
Aryans, not as conquerors, but as colonists and instnictors, gradu¬ 
ally rose in the social scale, and formed communities and states in 
the extreme South, rivalling those of the Aryans in the North. 

Mr Cur^on (Journal of the Aopol Asiatic Society, vol xvi) at¬ 
tempted to meet the difficulty I have stated by supposing that the 
Tamilians were never in possession of Aryi-varta, or Northern 
India, at all? but that they were connected with the Malay race, 
and came to Southern India by sea, from the opposite coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, or from Ceylon. This theory seems, however, per¬ 
fectly gratuitous; for it has been proved that the languages of the 
Gonds and Kus are Dravidian equally with Tamil itself; that the 
Oiaon and the Hajmahal arc also substantially Dravidian ; and that 
Brahui partakes so largely of the same character (not to speak of 
the language of the Scythic tablets of Behistun), as to establish a 
connection between the Dravidians and the ancient races west of 
the Indus. It has also been shown that in the time of Ptolemy, when 
every part of India had long ago been settled and civilised, the Dra¬ 
vidians were in quiet possession, not only of the south-eastern 
coast, but of the whole of the peninsula, up nearly to the moutlw 
of the Ganges. 

It is undeniable that immigrations from Ceylon to the southern 
districts of India have occasionally taken place. The Tlyars (prop- 
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erly rMw, Islanders) and Lhe iT^vars, Singhalese (from fram, 
Ceylon, a word which appears to have been corrupted from the 
Sanskrit Simhalom, or rather from the Pali Sthalam, by the omia- 
aJon of the initial s), both of them Tranvancore castes, are certainly 
immigrants from Ceylon; but these and similar immigrants 
are not to be considered as Singhalese, in the proper sense of the 
term, but as offshoots from the Tamilian population of the north- 
pm part of the island. They were the partial reflux of the tide which 
pg pi plpd the northern and western parts of Ceylon with Tamili^. 
Bands of marauding Tamllians Pai?die, and other Dnmtfos 

—i,e., cholas, Pfindyas, and other TamflianB) frequently invaded 
Ceylon, as we are informed by the Maha-wanso, both before and 
subsequently to the Christian era. On several occa^ons they 
acquired supreme power, and at length permanently occupied the 
northern provinces of the island. There k no direct affinity, how¬ 
ever, between the Singhalese language^the language of the Sin¬ 
ghalese, properly so called, who appear to have been colonists from 
Magadha—and the language of the Tamilians; nor is there any 
reason for supposing that the natural course of migration (viz.. 
from the mainland to the island) was ever inverted to such a 
degree as to justify the supposition that the whole mass of Dravi- 
dinng entered India from Ceylon. Dr Gunderl’s suggestion, men¬ 
tioned in p. 20, is better capable of behig defended than Mr 
Cunton’s, but is also, as it appears to me, encumbered with greater 
difficulties than the ordinary theory. 

OaiciNAi. Us£ and PaocRESsrvE ExTENSiow or Term 

* Sudha/ 


The term '5iidro,' which is now the common appellation of 
the mass of the inhabitants of India, whether Caimans or D^- 
vidians, has been supposed to have been originally the name of a 
tribe dwelling near the Indus. Lassen recognises their name in 
that of the town Svlieov (Sudro^) on the lower Indus; and especially 
in that of the nations of the Si»!goi (Sudroi) in Northern Aratiosia. 
He supposes them to have been, with the Abhiras and Nisbadas. a 
black, long-haired race of aborigines, not originally a component 
part of the Aryan race, but brought under its influence by con¬ 
quest : and that it was in consequence of the Sudras having been 
the Erst tribe that was reduced by the Aryans to a dependent condi- 
Uon, that the name ‘Sodra’ was afterwards, on the conqu^ ot 
the aborigines in the interior port of the country, extended o 
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the servile classes. Whatever may have been the origin of the itame 
' Sudra,' it earniot be doubted that it vas extended in course of 
time to all who occupied or were reduced to a dependent condition ; 
whilst the name * Dasyu ’ or ' Mlechcha' continued to be the 
appellation of the unsubdued, non-Aryanised tribes. 

Most writers on this subject seem to suppose that the whole 
of the ^udras> or primitivci servile classes of Northern India, to 
whom this name was progressively applied, belonged to a different 
race from their Aryan conquerors. Whilst I assent to every other 
part of the supposition, I am unable to assent to the universality of 
this. It seems to me to be probable that a considerable proportion 
of the servants, dependents, or followers of the Aryans belonged 
from the first to the Aryan race. As the Slavonian serfs are 
Slavonians, and the Magyar serfs Magyars, there is no improbability 
in the supposition that a large number of the Aryan serfs or Sudras 
(perhaps at the outset the majority) were Aryans ; and I cannot on 
any other supposition account for the fact that so large a proportion 
of the component materials of the Prakrits and northern vernaculars 
is Saiuikrit. 

The introduction of the Dravidians within the pale of Hinduism 
appears to have originated, not in conquest, but in the peaceable 
process of colonisation and progressive civilisation. There is no 
tradition extant of a warlike irruption of the Aryans into Southern 
India, or of the forcible subjugation of the Dravidians; though, if 
such an event ever took place, some remembrance of it would pro¬ 
bably have survived. All existing traditions, and the names by 
which the Brahmanical race is distinguished in Tamil—viz., Etyar, 
fatheiB, instructors, and Porppor seers (probably the Mfofcojioi 
(epucopoi) of Arrian)—tend to show* that the Brahmans acquired 
their ascendancy by their intelligence and their administrative skill 

The most adventurous immigrations from Northern India to 
the Dekhan were those of the offshoots of the Lunar dynasty, a 
dynasty which originated from the Solar, and whose chief city 
Ayodhya, Oude, was the traditional starting point of most of their 
migrations. The Pandy* tines of Madura were feigned to have 
sprung from the Lunar line. The title ' Pan^ya' is derived, as has 
already been mentioned, p, 12, from the name of the Pai^vas of 
Northern India, the celebrated combatants in the great war of the 
Mahs-bharata, to whom every Cyclopean work of unknown anti¬ 
quity is traditionally ascribed. This derivation of the name of 
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Pandyas is doubtless correct* but there is very little reason to 
suppose that the kinfis Madura, by whom this name was assum¬ 
ed, sprang from any of the royal dynasties of Northern India, 'Fhe 
marriage of Arjuna to a daughter of the second king of the Pa^yan 
dynasty, whilst on his travels in the South, according to the Maha- 
bharata, falls far short of proving (what It is sometimes supposed 
to prove) that the Papdya kings were Kshatriyas. Besides, what 
are we to conclude from Arjuna’s abandonment of bis Pitj4y“ 
bride shortly afterwards, according to the same story ? The Aryan 
immigrants to the South appear to have heen generally Brahmamcal 
priests and instructors, rather than Kshatriya soldiers \ and the 
kings of the Pan^yas, Cholas. Kalingas, and other Dravidians, 
appear to have been simply Dravidian chieftai^ whom their 
Brnhmanical preceptors and spiritual directors dignified with Aryan 
titles, and taught to imitate and emulate the grandeur and cultivat* 
ed t^tcs of the Solar, Lunar, and Agni-kula races of kings** In 
later times we may see the progress of a similar prot^is m 
Gan^vana, where we find that G6nd chieftains have learned from 
their Brahman preceptors not only to style themselves Rajahs, but 
even to assume the sacred thread of the * twice-bom * Kshatriyas. 


• A «T«tir»r opinion iwpectiriii the itlfltlon that Eubsisted between the Aryans 
and the early Dravidtans was expretsHd by Professor Mast MUIler (" Report of 
Britidi Association for 1847"). " Wholly diilerent from the manner in which 
the Bfolatianicol people overcome the north of India, was the way they adopted 
of taking possession of nnd settling in the eountty south of the Vtdhya. They did 
not enter there in crushing mosses wilh the destroying force o£ arms, but In the 
more pewtefnl way of extensive colonisatlotw under the pmtecUon and counts- 
of the powerful empires Ui the north. Though semeLimes engaged in wars 
with their neighbouring tribes, these colnnles genemliy have not taken an offen¬ 
sive but only a defensive pari and It appears that, after having introduced 
BruhtnanJcal InsUtutlons, tews, imd religion, espcclolly along the two coasts al 
Uw see they did ttei pretend to impose their language upon the lauth more 
numemus inhabitant* of the Dfikhan. but that they foUowed the wiser policy of 
adopting themselves the tenguage of the aboriginal people, and of conveytiW 
through its mediiiin their knowledge and Inatruction to the minds of ^ 

Used tribes. In this way they refined the rude language of the earlier Inhabi¬ 
tants. and biought ft to a pertectien which rivals even the SansML By these 
mutual concoastorts, a much more favourable Ssslmilatiein look place 
the Aryan and aboriginal racel and the aoiilh of India became afterw^ t^ 
last refuge of Br^unanical science, when it was banished from the north by tte 
intolerant Mahommedsiw. It i* interesting end important to /J* 

benefictel influence of a higher civUisalion may be effectually 
forcing the people to give up their own language ond to adopt that of 
foreigi conguertws, a result by which, If su«e«ful every vitd princrple d an 
independent and natural development is tweesaarily destroyed. 
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The gradual transformation of these semi-barbarous chieftains into 
Ksbatriya princes shows how the P^^ya and Chola chieftains of 
the South may originally have been Dravidlan Poiigars (Paleiysle- 
Mran, the holder of a a feudal estate), hke those of 

Ramnad and Puducottah in later times, and may in process of 
time have risen in rank as in power^ assuming as they did so the 
Kshatriya titles of Deva, VarmSp and finally, in some instaiices 
at least, succeeding in getting themselves recogtiieed as Kshatriyas 
by the original Kshatriyas of the North. 

Whilst it is evident that the entire mass of the Dravidians were 
regarded by Manu and the authors of the Maha-bharata and the 
Puraijos as Kshatriyas by birth^ it is remarkable that the Brahmans 
who, settled amongst the Dravidians and formed them into castes^ 
in imitation of the casies of the North* seem never at any time to 
have given the Dra^udjans—witti the cxicepiion perhaps of the royal 
houses—a higher title than that of ^udra. They mi^t have styled 
the agricultural classes Vaisyas, and reserved the name of Sudra 
for the village servants and the unenslavod low castes; but acting 
apparently cm the principle that none ought to be called either 
I^atriyas or Vaisyas but Aryans, and that the Dravidians were 
not Aryans, they seem always to have called them ^udras, however 
respectable their position. 

In consequence of this titie Sudra conveys a higher meaning in 
Southern than in Northern India^ The primitive Sudras of Northern 
India seem to have been slaves to the Aryans, or m a condition but 
Uttle superior to that of slaves. Tliey seem to have bad no property 
of their own, and can Bcorcely be said to have had any dvil rights. 
In Southern India, on the contrary, it was upon the middle and 
higher dosses of the Dravidians that the tide of 'Sudra' was cnn- 
ferred: and the classes that appeared to be analogous to the servile 
^udras of Northern India, ivere not called ‘Sudras, but "Pallas/ 
'Pareiyas/ &c., names which they still retain. The application of 
the term "Sudra" to the ancient Dravidian chieftains, soldiers^ and 
cultivators does not prove that they had ever been reduced by the 
Brahmans to a dependent pOiition, or that they ever were slaves— 
the northern Sudras appear to have been—to any clas.s of Aryans. 
The Brahmans, who came in ‘peaceably, and obtained the kingdom 
by ftattciics/ may probably have persuaded the Dravidians that in 
caBing them Sudras they were conferring upon them a title of 
honour* If so, their policy was perfectly successful: for tlie title 
of *giidra‘ has never been resented by the Dravidian castes: and 
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hence, whilst in J^orthem India the Sudra is suppOised to be a low- 
caste man, in Southern India he generally ranks next to the Bir¬ 
man. The term Sudra, however, is really, as we have seen, as 
inappiopriate to any class of Dravidiims as the term Ksbatriya or 
Vai&ya. It is better to designate each Dravidian caste simply by 
its own name, as Vellalas, Nayakkas, &c., in accordance with the 
usage prevailing amongst the people themselves in each locality, 
without attempting to classify the various castes according to 
Menu’s principles of classUication, which in reality are quite inap¬ 
plicable to them, if not, indeed, equally inapplicable to the castes 
now existing in the north. 

PhJE-ArYAN CrVlUSAHON OF T«E Dravidians 
The ptrimitive Dravidians do not appear to have been by any 
means a barbarous and degraded people. Whatever may have been 
the condition of the forest tribes, it cannot be doubted that the Dra- 
vidians, properly so called, had acquired at least the elements of 
civilisation, prior to the arrival amongst them of the Brahmans, 


If we eliminate from the Tamil language the whole of its San¬ 
skrit derivatives, the primitive Dravidian words that remain will 
furnish us with a faithful picture of the simple life of the non- 
Aiyanised Dravidians. At present 1 wdl merely adduce those m- 
cords of the primitive Tamil mind, manners, and religion which 
the ancient vocabularies of the language, when freed from the 
admixture of Sanskrit, will be found to fumisb. 

From the evidence of the words in use amongst the early 
Tamilians, we learn the following items of informaUon. They had 
kings,* who dwelt in 'strong houses,* and ruled over small 'districts 
of country.' They had 'minstrels,' who recited 'songs’ at 'fesUvals,' 
and they seem to have had alphabetical 'characteis' written witli 
a style on palmyia leaves. A bundle of those leaves was called a 
book’; they acknowledged the existence of God, whom they ^yled 
ito, or king^ realistic title Uttle known to orthodox 
They erected to his honour a 'temple; which they called Ko-si, 
God’s-house. They had ‘lawa* and ‘customs,* but no lawyers or 
judges. Marriage ejdsted among them. They were acquamt^^ with 
the ordinary metals. wHth the exception of ‘tin, Twd, and anc. 
with the planets which were ordinarily known to the Mcients, with 
the exception of 'Mercury' and 'Satur^* They had 
‘hamlets' and Towns,’ 'canoes.* ‘boats.’ and even shiis 
'decked' coasting vessels) , no acquaintance ^th any 
sea. except in Ceylon, which was then, perhaps, accessible on foot 
C- IS 
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at low water; and no word expressive of the geograpbioal idea of 
‘idand’ or ‘continent’ They were weQ acquainted with ‘agri¬ 
culture,’ and delighted in ‘war’ They were armed with ‘bows’ 
and ‘arrows,’ with ‘spears’ and ‘swords.’ Ah the ordinary or neces¬ 
sary arts of life, including ‘spinning,’ ‘weaviagi’ and ’dyeing,’ exbted 
amongst them. They excelled in ‘pottery,’ as their places of 
sepulture show. 

This brief illustration, from the primitive Tamil vocabulary, of 
the social condition of the Draiidi&ns, prior to the arrival of the 
Br^mans, will suffice to prove that the elements of civilisation 
already e?dsted amongst them. 

PfloBABLE Date of Aryan Civujsatiok of the DEAviniAHs 

It would appear from the unanimous voice of ancient legends 
that the earliest Dravidian civilisation was that of the Tamilians of 
the Papdya kingdom, and that the first place where they erected a 
city and established a state was Kollcei, on the Xamraparpi river 
(see p. 09), near the southern extremity of the peninsula. This civi¬ 
lisation w'BS probably indigenous in its origin, but it seems to have 
been indebted for its rapid development at so early a period to the 
influence of a succession of small colonies of Aryans, chieSy Brah¬ 
mans, from Upper India, who were probably otlracled to the South 
by the report of the fertility of the rich alluvial plains watered by 
the Kavefi, ihe Tamraparni, and other peninsular rivers; or as the 
legends relate, by the fame of Rama's exploits, and the. celebrity 
of the emblem of Siva, which Rama discovered and worshipped 
at Ramisseram, or Ramesvaram, a holy place on an island between 
the mainland and Ceylon. The leader of the first or most influential 
Brahmanical colony is traditionally said to have been Agastya, a 
personage who is celebrated in Northern India as one of the authors 
of the Vedic hymns, then as the holiest of heimits, performing 
sacrifices and austerities in the remotest forests, and evermore 
penetrating farther and farther into the hitherto unknown South, 
In the South he is venerated as the earliest teacher of science and 
literature to the primitive Dravidian tribes. It Is very doubtful 
whether Agastya (if there ever vrere such a person) was really the 
leader of the Brahman immigration; more probably he is to be 
considered as its mythological embodiment. He te called by way of 
eminence the Tamfr muni, or Tamilian sage, and b celebrated for 
the influence he acquired at the court of Kulalekhara, according to 
tradition the first Papdyan king, and for the numerous elementary 
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treatise he copvposed for the enUghtenment oi his royal disciple; 
amongst which his arrangement o£ the grammatical principles of 
the language has naturally acquired most renown. He is mytho¬ 
logically represented as identical with the star Canopus, the bright¬ 
est star in the extreme soiilhem shy in India, and is worshipped near 
Cape Comorin as Agastesvara* By the majority of orthodox 
Hindus he is believed to be still alive, though invisible to ordinary 
eyes, and to reside somewhere on the fine conical mountain, com¬ 
monly called ‘Agastya's hill/ from which the Ponmei or Tamraparqi 
the sacred river of Tinnevclly, takes its rise. (See p. 38J, 

The age of Agastya and the date of the commencement of the 
Brahmanicai civilisation of the Tamilians cannot now be determined 
with certainty} hut data exist for making an approximate estimate. 
It was certainly prior to the era of the Greek traders, for then the 
greater part of the country appears to have been already Brahman- 
tsed, the principal places had received Sanskrit names, and the 
Pandya dynasty of kings had become known even in Europe. 
It seems as certainly subsequent to the era described in the Rama- 
yana. The age of Agastya is apparently to be placed between those 
two eras. If we could be sure that the references to the civilised 
Cholas, Dmvidas. &e,, which are contained in the present text of 
the Maha-bharata, formed originally fiart of that poem, the era of 
the commencement of Tamilian civi lisa lion, and the date of the 
Agastyan colony from which it proceeded, might be brought within 
a still narrower compass, and placed between the age of the Rama- 
yana and that of the Maha-bharata. The genuineness of those 
references, and their age, if genuine, being as yet doubtful, and the 
era of Manu (in which there is an allusion to the Chinese, under the 
name of Chinas, which, like a similar allusion to the Chinas in the 
Maha-hharata, looks very modeml being genprally now placed 
lower than ever, it is hard to say where we are to look for trust¬ 
worthy means of aTriving at an approximate date. At first sieht 
Ceylon seems to furnish us with the information required. The 
immigration Into Ceylon of the colony of Aryan.s from Magadha, 
headed by Vijaya, is placed by the Maha-ivanso about b c. 550, or at 
least some time in the cxiurse of that century; and if this were re¬ 
garded as certain, it might be argued that the Aryans must have 
become acquainted with, and formed establishment in, the Dckl^n 
and the Coromandel coast, and must have taken some steps townr^ 
clearing and civilising the Dandakaranya. or primitive forest of the 
peninsula, before they thought of founding a colony in Ceylon. We 
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have no documentary evidence, however, for any of thew particulan* 
earlier than the date of the composition of the Maba-iA*ansOp which 
la placed between 459 and 477 a.Dp Though the date of the arrival 
in Ceylon of the colony fram Magadha is uncertain, it is quite cer¬ 
tain that some such coJony must have arrived in Ceylon several 
centuries before the Christian era. This appears from the evidence 
of language, TSmrapan^ (in PaU Tambaparo^) was the name given 
by the Magadha colomsts to the place where they landed in Ceylon 
(said to have been near Putlam), and afterwards to the whole island. 
This name, In the shape of TojtpopdvF; (Taprobeue), became known 
id the Greeks as early as the time of Alexander the Greait and it is 
singular diat this is also the name of the principal river in Tinnevelly 
on the opposite coast of India. (See p, 98). This river Tamrapan^i is 
mentioned by name m the Maha-bharata as a river in which the gods 
had once bathed, and it Is evident from this reference to it in tlie 
Maha-bharata that it must have been known by that name from a 
very early period, and that there must have been some special rea¬ 
son for its cekbrityi We are led, therefore, to infer that the Maga- 
dha colony which settled in Ceylon may previously have formed a 
settlement in Tinnevelly, ai the mouth of the T^mrapan^i river— 
perhaps ut Kolkei* which appears, as we have already aeeii, to have 
been the earliest residence of the P^dya kings, Vijaya, the leader 
of the expedition into Ceylon^ is related in the Maba-wanso to have 
married tl^e daughter of the king of Pa^jdi; though it may be 
doubtful enough whether he really did so (for on the same autho¬ 
rity we might believe that be married also the queen of the Singha¬ 
lese demons) * this at least is certainp that it was the perauarioo of 
the earliest Singhalese Avriters, who were, ou the whole, the most 
truthful and eocijr&te of oriental annalists, that the Plo^yan king¬ 
dom on the coast of India opposite tn Ceylon (the first kingdom 
established on Aryan principles in the peninsula) existed prior to 
the establishment of the Magadha rule in the neighbouring island^ 

Dr Burnell, Ln m article in the Indiun AnttqtMry for October 
1872. attributes the Introduction of Bc^manjcal civilisation to a 
much later period- He thinks it not too much to infer that about 
700 A,o, (the date of Kumarila-bha’fla, who speaks of the language 
of the Telugu and Tamil people as n language of Mleehchas), Bruh- 
manlcal civilisation had but little penetrated the south of India. * 


* Compare tbe following from the latest Madras Archeecto^lcal Report:— 
"Thfi discovry of Brahtnia records in Sowtbern tndij* wIR now be fecogoized 
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“Biahinans had, m> doubt, begun to fhui the South a promising iield 
of labour, but there could have been very few settlers.” . *. *‘I do not 
mean,” he s^, ** to deny for a moment that a few Sanskrit names 
are found some centuries earlier in South India, such as are pre^ 
served to US by classical writers, but they occur only in the fertile 
deltas or important seaports of the South, and were probably intro¬ 
duced by Buddhist missioiuuies.” A distinction may perhaps be 
draw'n between the elementary Brahinanieal civilisation of the era 
of the introduction of which I have been treating and the deii'elop- 
ment of Drnvidian literature. Its earliest cultivators appear to have 
been Jainas ; but in so far as that species of civilisation which falls 
short of a national literature b concerned, the Dravidians may have 
been civilised, as I have supposed, and perhaps even to a certain 
degree Brahmanised, some centuries before the Christian era. 
Doubtless the Jainas themselves used Sanskrit in Southern as in 
Northern India at the commencement of their work as teachers 
(probably for a century or two), before they set themselves to the 
tnglr of developing amongst each of the Dravidan races a popular 
literature independent of the language of their rivab the Brah¬ 
mans. The early Sanskrit names of places in Southern India, with 
two exceptions, are neither Buddhlstlcal nor Brahmanicad. but 
simply descriptive. One of those exceptions, however, Kumdri, 
Cape Comorin, b clearly Brahmanical, not Buddhistical, as appears 
from the statement of the author of the “Periplus” himself; and 
the other, Motfiurd. Madura, is evidently a reminiscence of Mat- 
hura. the capital of the Yadavas—and therefore of Brahmanical 
origin. 

It seems probable that Aiyan merchants from the mouth of 
the Indus must have accompanied the Phwnicians and Solomons 
ser\'ants in their voyages down the Malabar coast towards Ophir 
(wherever Ophir may have been) .* or at least have taken part in 
the trade If Mr Edward Thomas's supposition (Journal of the 
Rovel Asifffic Societj/. 18 T 1 ) that the basis of the I^t character of 
Northern India was a previously existing Dravidian character, and 

by tif history as a proof of toa Arysn influence in this part of ihe 

peninsula in, at least, the third century sr.. In spite of the belief entertained 
by some 'that Southern India was entirely swayed by Dravidian thought and 
dvi^isation fnim pne-histDrlc times 

^ Note the foUflwmg by Sir M- E. Grant Dtifl In his hfe of Ernest R^n, 
Professar of Semitic languages of the College de Franfc: " I recoUcct hla 
(Heiun) telling me that he was persuaded that Ophir waa on the weal coast 

of India, and not^ aa numy tbcmghiv ^ Afrka," 
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Dt Burnell's (see "Dravidiaii Alphabets» that the earUi^t cha¬ 
racter used in India was one which was borrowed by the Dravi- 
diang from traders who brought it from the Red Sea^ and which 
was then borrowed by the Aryans from the Dravidians, be accept¬ 
ed, this early mtercoorse of the Dravidians with Phoenicians on 
the one hand, and with Aryans on the other, may account in some 
degree both for what they borrowed and for what they lent. Both 
those suppositions^ however, await confinnation^ It appears cer^ 
tain from notices contained in the Vedas that the Aryans of the 
age of Solomon practised foreign trade in ocean-going vessels, but 
it remains uncert^ to what ports their ships sailed. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION. 


AiA foreign words, to whatever fanuly of languages they may 
belong, are represented in this work in Roman characters, for the 
double purpose of preventing unnecessary expense and trouble, 
and of facUitating comparison. 

Long vowels are invariably marked thus—a: when no such 
accent is placed over a vowel, it b intended that it should he pr^ 
nounced short. E and o, being invariably long m Sanskrit, are left 
unaccented in the transliteration of Sanskrit words m works ir^t- 
ing of Sanskrit. The Dravidian languages having short e and o, 
as well as long, it b to he understood that they are to be pn> 
nounced short when unaccented. 

All vowels are pronounced in the Continental maimer, ei as 
will be explained, corresponds to the Sanskrit ai. 

The '‘lingual" or "cerebral” consonants are denoted by a 
subscribed dot-^.p„ f, d, ft® peculiar vocaUc r, ai^ the surd 
I, of the South Indian languages are denoted in a similar ma^er 
-le o r I i the obscure, inorganic nasal n or m is represented by 
tt with a 'superscribed line—e.g., *: the nasal of the guttural row 
of consonants, ordinarUy represented by «g, is written A; the nas^ 
of the palatal row, ordinarily written nj or ny, is wntten n; and 
the hard tough r is represented by a subscribed line r- 


The dental cf in Tamil, and the corresponding t or cl m Mala- 
yajam, are pronounced in the middle of a word, or hetw«n two 
vowels, like the English th in than; and in Te ugu, i and ch, when 
followed by certain vowels, are pronounced like dr and is. b 
as these are merely peculiarities of pronuncicHori. ar^ one conso^ 
nant is not exchanged for another, no change has teen made m 
the characters by which those sounds are represented. 


1 have found it very difScuIl to determine how the third conso¬ 
nant in Tamil, answering to the Sanskrit ch, should be ^ 

The difficulty is owing to the circumstance that its pronunci^r , 
when doubled, differs considerably from _f 

m™ single, He pronnnetotion * s,„, 

the Sanskrit i; when doubled, it is identical with that of the San 
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skrit chcK 1 have thought it best, thenefore, to represent it by 
these letters* This is the way in whidi I have dealt with the other 
Tamil letterSt the pronunciation of which, when single, differs from 
their pronunciation when double which when doubled, 

1 have represented, as the pronunciation requires, as tt; and 4* 
whicdiT when doubled, becomes in like manner ff. 

There is a tendency in all the Dravidlan languages to pro¬ 
nounce e 0$ ii it were ye, and o as If it were In colloquial 
Tamil, this pronunciation, though often beard, is seldom represent¬ 
ed in writing; but in modem Canarese and Telugu, y before e, 
and u or u? before o, are often written as well as pronounced. In 
Canarese and Tuju grammars, it has become customary, in render¬ 
ing words in the Roman character, to write ye for and t^o for 
o, even where the native characters employed are e and o alone— 
C.Q., Can., iccmda* one, and yeradu^ two^ instead of omlu and eredu* 
As this euphonic change seems to be a corruption, not a pomitive 
dialectic peculiarity, and as it tends to hinder comparison with the 
other dialects, all such words will be written in this work without 
the y or Vt and it will be left to the reader who Is acquainted with 
the native usage to pronounce those words as usage requires. This 
usage prevails also, it seems, in Id^arathl and Ko nkani ; and Dr 
Pope, in bis Outlines of the Grammar of the Tuda Language/' 
points out the existence of traces of this usage even in English— 
c.p., "ewe” is pronounced '"yew” and "one” "won”* This he attributes 
to Celtic influences. As regards the Dravidian languages* it does 
not seem necessary to suppose this peculiarity to be one of any 
great antiquity, seeing that the spelling of Dravidian words has 
always been phonetic; and hence y and u would have been writ¬ 
ten as well as pronounced^ if this pronunciation had been preva¬ 
lent at the tune the languages were first eommllted to writing. 
The people in the neighbourhood of Madura, where the purest 
Tamil is supposed to be spoken, pride themselves on pronouncing 
initial e and o pure. 
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SOUNDS. 

It wUl be my endeavour In this section to elucidate the 
sound by which the Dravidian languages are characleri^. Spe¬ 
cial notice will be taken o£ those tegular f 

the different dialects which enable us to identdy wo^ n 
various Shapes they assume, and to which it ^ ^ 

necessary to aUude in the subsequent EccUons of this work. 

DRAvmiAK AuPiiaaETs.-Before entering on the examii^tion of 
the Dravidian sounds, it is desirable to make some preliminary 
observations on the alphabets of the Dravidian languages. 

There are three different Dravidian alphabets at present in 
use vii., the Tamil, the Malayalam. and the Telugu-Canarese. I 
cla^ the Telugu and the Canarese characters togelber. co^ti- 
tuting but one alphabet; for though there are 

them, those differences are and very unimportant. Tula has 
ordinarily been written hitherto in the Malayal^ Ae 

Canarese^ characters are now used in the books printed at the 
German Mission Press at Mangalore. It U this character w^h is 
used in Brigel's Tulu Grammar. The Ku grammar of which T 
have made use is written in the characters of the Oriya^h^acters 
which OT less .pp«.Rri.te Ois" lh"sc of the Tetasu 
h.™ to wprtome the Ku sounds. The uthcr uocuU.vutcd d^ 
tols of this family hsvc hitherto bcu contcot to have Ihmc souods 
Pxprefsed in the Roman character. 

The three Dravidian alphabets which have been menUoned 
oho^ viT^o Tmml, the Moluydfam, -d U» ^dusu^C^, 
togcthec with their older hut now obsolete »h.r^. 
the, or character in which Sanskrit is written m 
have aU been derived, it is supposed, from the ' S^,- 

or rather from the still earUer characters conlamed in Aso 
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inscriptions—charactera which have been altered and disguised by 
natural and local inaueoces, and especially by the custom, univer¬ 
sal in the Dekhan, of writing on the leaf of the palmyra psirn with 
an iron stylus. 

The following remarks of Mr Beames 'Comparative Gram¬ 
mar of the Modem Aryan Language of India" Introduction, 
pp. e2-€6> show dearly how these alterations have taken place: — 

'* The Oriya characters, in their present form, present a marked 
similarity to those employed by the neighbouring non-Aryan 
nations, whose alphabets have been borrowed from the Sanskrit; 

I mean, the Telugu, Malayalam, Tamil, Singhalese, and Bunnese. 
The chief peculiarity in the type of all these alphabets consists in 
their spreading out the ancient Indian letters into the elaborate 
maie of circular and curving forms. This round ness is the pre¬ 
vailing mark of them all, though it is more remarkable in the 
Burmese than in any other; Burmese letters being entirely glo¬ 
bular, and having hardly such a thing as a straight line among 
them. The straight, angular letters which Asoka used are exhi¬ 
bited in tbe inscriptions found at Seoni on the Narmada (Ner- 
budda) in more than their pristine angularity, but adorned with 
a great number of additional lines and squares, which render them 
almost as complicated as the glagolitic alphabet of St CyrU, The 
next modificatioR of diese letters occurs in the inscriptions found 
at AmravaH on the Kistna, where the square boxes have been in 
many instances rounded off into semidrcles* From this alphabet 
follow all the Dravidlan and the Singhalese; probably also we 
may refer to this tjfpe tbe Burmese and even the Siamese, and 
the beautiful character in use in Java, which is evidently of Aryan 
origin, as its system of Pasangans, or separate forms for the second 
letter of a nexus, and Sandangans, or vowel and diacritical signs, 
sufficiently testify. 

“ Whether the Oriyas received the art of writing from Bengal 
Qf {rom Central India is a question still under dispute,.., Assum¬ 
ing that they got their alphabet from Central, rather than from 
Northern. India, tbe reason of its being so round and curling has 
now to be explained. In all probability, in the case ol Oriya, as 
in that of the other languages which I have roentioned above, the 
cause is to be found in the material used for writing. The Oriyas 
pnd all the populations living on the coasts of the Bay of Bengali 
write on the T^patra, or leaf cjf the fan-palm, or palmyra (Boras- 
«u< flab€UJfOTmi*>, The leaf of this tree is like a gigantic fan, and 
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is split Up into strips about two Inches in breadth or less, accord¬ 
ing to the siic of the leaf, each strip being ona naturaUy-fonned 
fold of the fan. On these leaves, when dried and cut into proper 
lengths, they write with an iron style or Lekhani, having a very 
fine sharp point. Now, it is evident that if the long, straight, hori¬ 
zontal roatra, Or top line of the Deva-nagan alphabet, were used, 
the style in forming it would split the leaf, because, being a palm, 
it has a longitudinal fibre, going from the stalk to the point* More¬ 
over, the style being held in the r^ht hand, and the leaf in the 
left, the thumb of the left hand serves as a fulcrum on which the 
style moves, and thus naturally imparts a circular form to the 
letters. I^rlieps the above explanation may not seem very con¬ 
vincing to European readers ; but no one who has ever seen an 
Oriya working away with both hands at his Lekhani and Talpatrn 
will question the accuracy of the assertion ; and though the fact 
may not be of much value, ! may add, that the native explanatioa 
of the origin of their alphabet agrees with this. ,. * The Oriya letters, 
however, have departed less from the early type than those of 
their neighbours the Telingas. . -. Without going through the 
whole alphabet letter by letter, it may suffice to say in general 
terms that the Oriya charactem show signs of having arisen from 
a form of the Kutila character prevalent in Centra! India, and that 
its love of circular forms, common to it and the neighbouring 
nations, is due to the habit of writing on the T^palra, Talipot, or 
palm-leaf, with an iron style."^ 

It was supposed by Mr Ellis, and the supposition has gained 
currency, that before the immigration of the Brahmans into the 
Tamil country, the ancient Tam i bans were acquainted with the art 
of writing ; that the Brahmans recombmed the Tamil characters 
which they found in use, adding a few which umre necessary for 
the expression of sounds peculiar to San^it ; and that from this 
amalgamation, which they called Grantho, or the book (grantU 
lipi, or ■* the book character "). the exisUng Tamil characters have 
been derived* There can be Uttle doubt of the derivation of the 
Tamil character in ordinary use from the Grantha; for ^me 
characters axe identical with Grantha letters which are still in 
use, and others with more ancient forms of the Grantha; but the 
other part of the hypothesis, vit, the existence of a Prse-Sanskiit 
Tamil character, out of which the Grantha itself was devebped 
is more doubtful ; and though it « true that there is a natjve^Ta^l 
word which signifies “ a letter,” and another which signifies a 
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bcwk|" yet there is no direct proof of the eKistence of Tamil cfan- 
racters older tKan the time of the arrival of the hrsL Br ohman 
immigrimt*. The character called Haia Kannada, or old Caoatcse, 
and the vai^’ious characters in which Tamil is found to be written 
in old inscriptions, seem to me to be founded on the basis of an 
alpbabeiical system wtucb was originally intended for lie u$e of 
Sanskrit. 

Mr EiJwaxd Thomas, in an article on “ Recent Peilvi Deci-- 
phermenis,” in the Jqut. R. A. S. for 1871, has put forth a theory 
allied to^ but not identical wnthp Mr BUis^s^ He suf^wses the ear¬ 
liest characters in which Sanskrit or the Prakrits were expressed 
— ^that is, the characters used in A^ka^s edicls—to have had a 
Dravidiac origia; that they were originally invented to meet the 
requirements of Turanian (Dravidian) dialects; and that the prin^ 
cipal change effected when the normal Dravidian alphabet was 
converted into the ''Prakrit or Lat aijdiabet” consisted in the 
^Etem of means adopted for the expression of the aspirates. Mr 
Thomas considers that the Lat alphabet made a diflereace between 
short and long e, though the form used for the latter is made to do 
duty for ot. On the other hand, “the oldest known Dravidian 
alphabet/* published by Dr Burnell, which b to be described pre¬ 
sently, makes no difference between long e and shorty which is one 
of the arguments that may be adduced in favour of the theory of 
the derivation of that alphabet from the Sanskritic alphabet of 
Awka. 

The characters used in certain early Tamil inscriptions, such 
as the adinmu, or royal grants, in the possession of the Jews of 
Cochin and the Syrian Christians on the Mal&bar coast, deserve 
special consideration. The inscriptions themselves were published 
and interpreted many years ago in the Jotimcl oj the Madres 
rnry Society, They are written in the Tamil language, though in 
an idiom which is slightly tinged with the peculiarities of Mala- 
yalam. The alphabet of these inscriptions has been printed by 
Dr Burnell, of the Madras Civil Service, in the Indian Anttfjucry 
for August 1872 (Bombay). The characters have been taken from 
a iaci^niile of the copper adsanos in the possession of the Jews and 
Syrians in Cochin, one of which has been ascertainedp from the 
astronomical data contained in it, to be dated in A.!>, 774. Dr 
Burnell says of these wcium, “ Palaeographlcally they are of the 
greatest value, for they are the oldest mscriptions in Southern 
India that have yet been discovered, and give the oldest form of 
the ancient Tamil alphabet It appears to have falleti into disuse 
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in thp Tamil country about the tenth century, hut wbs generally 
in use in Malabar up to the end of the seventeenth. It is sHll 
occasionally used for deeds in Malabar; but in a more modEfii 
form, and still more changed, it is the character used by the 
MapUlas of North Malabar and the islands olf the esoast.” I formed 
for myself an alphabhet of these characters many years ago, and 
have found it used in inscriptions in Tinnevelly as late as the 
twelfth century, if not later; but an old variety of the existing 
Tamil character was also in use at the same time. The latter 
character seems to have been introduced into Tinnevelly and the 
extreme south of Travancore during the supremaej'^ of the Chola 
kings. I am therefore inclined to call it the Chola character. 
Ralendra Chola's inscriptions (in the eleventh century a.d.) are 
in this character. I have found in.scriptions of the time of Sundara 
Pandiya (called also CholO'-Pandiya) in both characters; and 
though unable at present to determine with accuracy the date of 
Sundara's reign, I have no h^itation in placing it several genera¬ 
tions later than that of Rajendra Chola, Dr Bumell considers the 
Tamil-Malayalam character of the Jewish and Syrian inscriptions 
the origin of the character used in the Asoka edicts, and thinks 
that " th*e only possible theory of the origin of the character of the 
Southern inscriptions is that it is an importation brought by 
traders from the Red Sea, and thence from Phoenicia, and is there¬ 
fore of Egyptian origin eventually. In many respects the old Tamil 
alphabet resembles that of the Himyaritic inscriptions found in 
Yemen. In one respect it differs remarkably from that (the Him* 
yaritic) alphabet, but agrees with the Ethiopic^in that the conso¬ 
nants are modified by the addition of the vowels." These sugges¬ 
tions are wdl worthy of further consideration; but for the present 
they seem to me to be hardly in accordance with the facts with 
which we are acquainted respecting the history of Indian culture- 
That the character of the Asoka inscriptions (in the third cen¬ 
tury B.C.) was gradually modified into the Taroil-Malaydam cha¬ 
racter (the earliest dated specimen of which belongs, as we have 
seen, to A-H. 774), in the lapse of centuries, and in the progress of 
literature from the original seats of the Aryans to the extreme 
south, may surely be regarded as more probable in itself than that 
the Asoka character was nothing more than an adoption or imita¬ 
tion of the Tamil-Malayalam character, even though we should 
grant that the latter may ori^nally have presented some differ¬ 
ences of form—of which, howex'er, there is now no proof. 
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The fact that the '‘oMest known South Indian aphabeV makes 
no distinction between long and short or long and short o* but 
has only one character foe each vowel, like the Sanskrit alphabets 
and the modem Malayahun. whilst it has difiereat characters for 
the long and short fonns of the other vowds, a, i, «, lends to show 
that it was framed Oic^inally for the expression of Sanskrit sounds 
not for those of the Dravidian languages. On the other hand, may 
it not be said that the fact that different characters are provided 
in Aioka’s alphabet for the expression of the dental and the lingual 
sounds respecUvely, points to the origination of that alphabet 
amongst a people in whose system of sounds that difference was 
of more essential importance than it is in Sanskrit ? It will be 
in the section on the Origin of the Ijngual or Cerebral 
Sounds, lliat whilst the difference in question seems to have been 
in Sanskrit the result of gradual development, it enters into the 
very essence of the means whereby the simplest and most neces* 
saiy ideas are differentiated in Tamil and other Dravidian Ian* 
guages. On the whole the question of the origination of the Indian 
written character—that is, the question whether Asoka's charac¬ 
ters were derived from the Dravidian or the Dravidian from 
Asoka's—does not yet appear to me to be conclusively settled. 
For the present, I am inclined, with Mr Beames to prefer the latter 
solution. 

Since the above was written, I have seen some of the insenp^ 
tions referred to by Dr Fggeling in his paper on the Chera Dynasty, 
read before the IntemaUonal Congress of Orientalists in London, 
1874 ; and in these inscriptions, which are considerably older than 
the Syrian and Jewish ones (the oldest is dated in a.d. 247), I find 
that the characters used do not resemble those referred to by Dr 
Burnell, but agree substantially with those in which Sanskrit was 
written at that period in North India. The characters may best be 
described as an archaic form of the Hela Kannada. 

Much information on the subject of Indian characters is con¬ 
tained in Mr Edward Thomas’s edition of "Prinsep's Essays on 
Indian Antiquities.'* The question of the origin of the South Indian 
characters U one which requires, and which will probably reward, 
further rcsearchp It is mueh to be wished that all the Southern 
alphabets, ancient and modem, were compared with one another 
and with the characters used in Northern and Central India and 
Burma, and especially with those found in inscriptions in Ceylon. 
The characters which Jambulus professes to have found in use in 
Ceylon do not perfeefly suit any characters which are known to 
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have existed. The impi'ession left (tn my lamd is, that they were 
mainly '^devebped out of his inner conBciousness.’* 

The modem Telugu-Canarese differs considerably from the 
modem Tamil, and departs more widely than the Tamil from the 
Deva-nagari type ; hut there is a marked resemblance between some 
of the Telugu-^Canarese diaracters and the corresponding characters 
found in the sosawaa of Cochin. The modem Malayajam character 
is manifestly derived from the Tamilian Grantha. 

On the whole there seems to be reason to conclude that all the 
alphabetical characters which are used or known in Southern India 
have a comuion origin, whether or no their origin is the same as that 
of the existing alphabets of Korthem India, namely, the system of 
characters in which Sanskrit was first written. Hie greatness of the 
difference between the Southern and the modem Northern alpha¬ 
bets arises probably from the greater antiquity of the literary culti* 
vation of the Southern vernaculars, as compared with the Northern. 
Tlie Southern vernaculars appear to have begun to be cultivated in 
that early period when the cave character '* was used : the North¬ 
ern vernaculars were not cultivated, and can scarcely be said to have 
existed till after the “cave character** had become obsolete, and 
had been superseded by the later Deva-nagari. The Telugu and the 
Canarese alphabets have been arranged on the model of the Deva- 
Ti5gaT i or at least they correspond thereto in power and arrange¬ 
ment. The only difference b, that a short e and o,and a hard t, which 
13 unknown to Sanskrit, are contained in those alphabets, together 
with a surd which b not used in modem Sanskrit, but b found in 
the Sanskrit of the Vedas, as well as in the Dravidian languages 
Old Canarese possesses also the vocalic r of Tamil and MakySlam. 
In other xeapeeb the characters of those alphabeb are convertible 
equivalents of the Deva-nagari The Bdalay^n alphabet generally 
agrees with the Telugu and the modem Canarese l it differs from 
them in having the vocalic rotibit Tamil, in addition to the other 
characters mentioned above; and in having only one character for 
long and short e, and another for long and short o. Hie aspirated 
letters and sibilanb which aH those alphabete have borrowed from 
Sanskrit are seldom used except in pronouncing and writing San¬ 
skrit derivatives. Those letters are not really required for native 
Dravidian purposes; though, through the prevalence of San-skrit 
inffuences, they have acquired a place in the pronunciation of a few 
wordii which ar& not dwived from S&nski'it^ The letter? eh an i 
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are pronoune&d in Telugu in certain situations U and dj; but no 
additional diaracters are employed to repeesent those sounds. 

The Tamil alphabet differs more widely than the Malayalam or 
the Telugu-Cianarese from the arrangement of the Deva-nagarl, The 
grammar of the Tamil language havir^^ to a coosiderable degree, 
been systamatised and refined independently of Sanskrit influences, 
and Sanskrit modes of pronunciation being almost unknown to 
Tamilians, the phonetic system of Tamil demanded, and has secured 
for Itself, a faithful expression in ihe Tamil alphabet. The matermls 
of that alphabet appear to be w^hoUy, or in the main, Sanskrit; hut 
the use which is made of those materials is Tamilian. 

The following are the princip^ peculiarities of the Tamil 
alphabet 

In common with the Telugu and Canarese alphabets, the Tamil 
alphabet possesses separate characters for long and short e, and for 
long and short o- Formerly it had but one charact^ for the long 
and short sounds of these vowels ; and it is believed that the marks 
by which the long are now distinguished from the short were first 
introduced by the celebrated missionary Beschi- The Tamil has no 
characters corresponding to the liquid serm-vowels fi and Jri, which 
are classed amongst vowels by Sanskrit grammarians; and it has 
not adopted the aiiasudm, or obscure nasal, of Sanskrit Much use 
is made of nasals in Temil; but those nasak arc firm, decided sounds, 
not “echoes,” and are classed amongst consonants by native gram¬ 
marians^ m i 5 the natnral sound of the Tamil nasal, and this sound 
is uniformly retained at the end of words and before labials. When 
followed by a guttural m k changed into % the nasal of the guttural 
row of consonants; and it is changed into a similar manner into n, n 
or i ?5 according as it is followed by a palatal, a cerebral, or o dental. 
The Tamil alphabet has nothing to coirespond with the htslf ann* 
swiro of the Telugu—a character and sound peculiar to that lan¬ 
guage. Nevertheless, the tendency to euphonbe hard consonants by 
prefixing and cotnblning nasals, from which the ho!/ cnitroara has 
aiisen, is in full operation in TamU. 

Tamil makes no use whatever of aspirates^ and has not borrowed 
any of the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit, nor even the isolated 
aspirate h. It professes to possess a letter, half vowel, half consonant, 
corresponding in some respects to the Sanskrit utsarga^ and called 
cydam (that which is subtle, minute)^ It is pronounced tike a gut- 
tural ^l, hut is only found in the poets, and is generally considered 
a pedanUcal invention of the grammajlans. 
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In arranging Uia consonants, the Tamil alphabet follows the 
Devanagari in respect of the vargas. or rows, in which Sanskrit con^ 
sonants are classified and arranged. It adopts, however, only the first 
and the last consonants of each row, omilting altogether the inter¬ 
mediate letters. In the first or guttural row, the Tamil 
adopts fc, and its corresponding nasal n, omitting kn, g. and gh ; m 
the second or palatal row, it adopts ch, and its corresponding nas^ 

R, omitting clifi, j, and jh: in the third or cerebral row. tt adopts t, 
and its nasal Tt. omitting tK 4, and dk : in the fourth or ^ow, 

it adopts t. and its nasal n, omitting tfv, d, and dk: m 
labial row, it adopts p, and its nasal ffi, omitting pk, b, an 

Thus the Thmil alphabet omits not only all Uie aspirated conso¬ 
nants of the Deva-nagari, but also all its soft or sonant letters. The 
sounds which are represented by the sonants of the Deva-n5gari are 
as commonly used in Tamd as in Sanskrit; but in accordance wPJi a 
peculiar law of sound (to be cirlained hereafter), which requires 
the same letter to be pronounced as a surd in one position and as a 
sonant in another, Tamil uses one and the same choracter for repre¬ 
senting both sounds; and the character which had been adopted for 
this purpose by the Tamil alphabet is that which corresponds to the 
first consonant^viz,, the tenuis or surd in each of the Deva-nagari 
vargas. 

In the varga of the semi-vowels. Tamil follows the Deva- 
nagari ’ but it subjoins to that varga a row of four letters which are 
not contained in the Deva-n^arL These letters are a deep liquid 
r which will niways he represented in this wnrk as ri harsht 
I^iugh T, which wLU be represented as r; t* a peculiar surd I, with a 
mixture or r; and «, a letter to which it is unnecessary fu affix any 
distincUve mark, the difference between it and the n ot the denl^ 
vargo being one of form rather than of sound. This n Is that which 
is invariably used as a final, and it is also much used, in combina¬ 
tion with T, to represent the peculiar Tamil sound of ndr. 

The Tamil alphabet is destitute of the Sanskrit sibilants I ah, 
and a. The second and third of these sibilants are occasionally used 
in pronouncing and writing Sanskrit derivatives ; hut th«e letter 
are never found in the ancient grammars of Tamil, or m the ^ics, 
nor have they a place in the Tamil alphabet : when u^. they are 
borrowed from the Grantha, from which a few ^ 

occasionally borrowed to express Sanskrit sounds The first of the 
three Sanskrit characters referred to above, namely, the » ° 
is never used at aU in pure TamU i the Tamil palatal or semx-sibilant 
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which corresponds to the Satisktit ch^ and which is proocitinc^d as a 
aoift s or when single, i^d as chch or fi when doubled, is the 
letter which is used instead. 


The foUoiv^g comparative view of the Deva-nigarT and the 
Tamil alphabets exhibits the relations which the one bears to the 
other* 


Vowels 


Sanskrit o, d: i^i: ti, d : fij n = Efie : alx —o : au i fi : nh 
TaitkU n, d s i, i: u, ii: —■ ^ —! — : 4 : ei ! o^ d : au\ — i 


Consonants 


Gutturals, 

Sans. 

fc, kh: 

9, flJi: 

A 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

k. 

-.: 

n 

Palatals, 

San.s. 

cji, cJiJi 

: 3, jh 5 


Ditto, 

Tamil 

cb, — : 

— --! 

n 

Linsuals, 

Sans. 

t, th.: 

1 

n 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

h — : 

^ ^ m 

n 

Dantalii, 

Sans. 

t, th ; 

d , dll: 

n 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

%-■ 

- - 1 

n 

Ijabials, 

Sans. 

V, ph ; 

b, bit t 

m 

Ditto, 

Tamil 

P, 

— ! 

m 

Semi-vowels, 

Sans. 

y, T, I 

, t? 


Ditto, 

Tamil 

y. n 1. 


i 

Sibilants and aspirate, 

Sans. 

i, ak, i 



Ditto, 

Tamil 

— .- 

- — 




Dravidian System or Sounos.— We now proceed to inquire mlo 
the sounds oi the Dravidian lellers, and the laws of sound or pho¬ 
netic sy^em of this family of languages ; and in doing so, it will be 
found advantageous to adhere to the order and arrangenient of the 
Devanagari alphabets ft is not my object to explain in detail the 
pronuneifition of each letter^ hut such observatjons will be made on 
each vow^el and consonant in succession as seem, likely to throw light 
on the principles and disthictive charoeter of the Dro vidian systeni 
of sounds. Tamil grammarians dedgnaie vowels by a beautifiil 
metaphor, as uyir or the li^e of a word j consonants as mej;, or ihe 
body; and the junction of a vowel and consonant as %yir -mey, or 
an iLTtbnated body, 

L Vowels.-— (1^) iH and d. The sound of these vowels in the 
Dravidian languages corresponds to their sounds in Sanskrit, as pro¬ 
nounced everywhere in India except in Bengal^ where ii is pro- 
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noimced S. In Tamil ^ is the heaviest of all the sknple vowels, 
and therefore the mosl liable to change. Lt evinces a tendency to 
be weakened into e^(comp. Sanskrit strength, with Tamil 

belnn; Sanskrit prayer, with Tamil iebartK See abo the pro¬ 
noun of the first person.) In the other dialects it maintains its place 
more firmly ; but even in them it b ordinarily strengthened at the 
end of w'ords by the addition ol the euphonic syllable vu, consisting 
of the enunciative vowel n, and the i> cupHonically used to prevent 
hiatus, ft has almost entirely disappeared from the end of nouns in 
Tamil, and has been succeeded by u or ei. Where linal n changes 
into ei in Tamil, it generally changes into e in Canarese, or ebe it 
is propped up by the addition of mt. In Telugu, and ospodaUy in 
Malayalam, this vowel is less subject to change. Neuter plurals 
of appeUati\'es and pronouns, which originally ended in a in aU the 
dialects, and which stiU end in a in Malayalam, now end in most 
instajices in ci in colloquial Tamil, in i in Telugu, and in in Cana- 
rese. Thus, ana, those (things), has become aver m Tamils avi 
in Telugu, ewu in Canarese : In MalayaJam alone it is still ava. 

The long a, which b formed in Tamil by the coalescence of two 
short a^£ becomes poetically d, heavenly ones, becomes 

uin^r. In old Canarese, even, short a becomes sometimes o. The 
long final d of Sanskrit feufinine abstracts becomes in Tamil ci— 
e.g.j oia, Sans., dcstre^ Tam, osei; Chttre, Sans., April—May, Tam., 
Stttirei. The same ^ becomes e in Canarese—the Gan¬ 
ges^ Is in Canarese Gauge nr Gartge-yit. 

The diphthong into which final a and d arc weakened in Tamil 
is represented more properly as ei than as ai The origination of 
the Tamil ei from a* and the analogy of the Sanskrit efipbthong ai, 
which is equivalent to m, nuglit lead us to regard the Tamil diph¬ 
thong as (El rather than ei It is curious, however* that though it 
originated from every trace of the sound of a has disappeared. 
It is represented In Grantha and Malayalam hy a double e, and in 
Telugu-Canarese by a character ’which is compounded of e and i ; 
it accords in sound al-so veiy nearly with the sound of e or ey in 
TurJtey. It is also to he observed that the Tamil ei Is the equivalent 
of the e of the Malayilain accusative* and is the ordinary 
presentative of the final c of Canarese substantives and verbal 
nouns- It is worthy oi notice also that Kum^ila-bha'ti^ap in 
translitcratliig the Tamil nadAi into Sanskrit characters, ’writes 
it. not as Ttetdai, but as He evidently considered the 

Dravidien ei nearet c than 1 coacludcT therefore, that this 
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sound b best represented by the diphthong ei, which corresponds 
to the el of the Greeks. 

(2.) 1 and 1 These vowels call for no remark. 

(3.) u and fi. In the Indo-European languages, and also in the 
Semitic, the vowels ii and it are very decided, inflexible sounds, 
which admit of little or no interchange ivjth other vowels, or 
euphonic softening. In the Dravidian languages, long ti is 
sufficiently perastent; but short u is of all vowels (he weakest 
and lightest, and is largely used, especially at the end of words, 
for euphonic purposes, or as a help to enunciation. 

In grammatical written Telugu, every word without exception 
must end in a vowel; and if it has not naturally a vowel ending 
of its own, u is to be suffixed to the last consonant. This rule 
applies even to Sanskrit derivatives; and the neuter abstracts 
ending in which have been borrowed from Sanskrit, must end 
in m-u in Telugu. Though this u is always written, it is often 
dropped in pronunciation. In modern Canarese a similar rule 
holds, wilh this additional development, that u (or with the 
euphonic copula n, wu) is suffixed even to words that end in 
(t—e.p,. compare the Tamil ailfl, few {things) , and pcia, many 
(things) with the corresponding Canarese keln-im and polfl-nu. 
The Taniii rule, with regard to the addition of u to words which 
end in a consonant, accords with the rule of the ancient Canarese. 
That rule is, that in words which end in any bard or surd con¬ 
sonant, viz., in K t t. or p (each of which is the leatog 
consonant of a narga), or in the hard, rough r. which 
to these languages, the hard consonant shall be followed by u 
(as a by slduo in Hebrew), in consequence of its bemg impo^ble 
L Tamilian organs of speech to pronounce those letters im^out 
the help of a succeeding vowel. In most instances 

. u ".he 

determined by grammarians to be eq T _ ,n„^tu«e 3 re- 

quantity of a long vowel In Malaynlanr a !, JTISL this a 
the short u of the Tamil Dr Gundert considers this a 

^cuUarity of the Malayalam of Cochin and of the 

written sign than by the 
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extensively in Tulu, in vthjch the pronunciaticm of this final u is 
still more like the Hebrew After all vowels except a and « 

it is hardly possible to catch the sound- In so fer as it is enunciat¬ 
ed at all, it resembles a very short German ii. The change of the 
Tamil iiadu, (there is not) into the Telugu ledu, and many changes 
of tlie like naturci seem to be the result of a similar contraction 


of initial vowels. 

It often happens (though it is not an invariable rule) that the 
final surd, to which enunciative u or a has been appended, is 
doubled, apparently for the purpose of furnishing a fulcrum for 
the support of the appended voweL Thus, the Sanskrit tidk, speech 
becomes in Tamil oafcfkj-u; op, water, becomes ap(p>-u; and so 
in all sUnilar cases. The rule is further extended in Tamil so 
as to apply to the hoal consonants of syllables, as weU as to those 
of words. If a syllable, though in the middle of a word, terminates 
in one of the hard consonants above mentioned, and if the initial 
consonant of the succeeding syllable is one which cannot be 
assimilated to it, the final consonant is doubled, and u is affixed. 
Thus, Bdvaitfl, Sana, in duaUty, becomes in Tamil attwuefda. The 
rule by which d, when thus doubled, becomes t, will be explained 
hereaflei’. In modem coUoquial Tamil, u is suBSxed to almost 
every final consonant—to the semi-vowels and nasals, as well as 
the surds; and even in the ancient or classical Tamil it is soui^ 
times suffixed to final I—*olfU-u, speak, instead of simply 
sol The employment of u in the manner and for the purposes 
now mentioned is obviously quite foreign to Indo-European usages. 
It is not derived from Sanskrit, and is opposed to Sanskrit laws 
of sound. It will be termed the enwnciatiue u, and will generally 
be separated oR by a hyiiien, 

(4 ) e, e ; 0, o. The Dravidian languages possess and largely 
employ the diort sounds of the vowels e and o (epsilon and 
omicron), and most of them have different characters for those 
sounds, for the purpose of distinguishing them from the corns* 
ponding long vowels. Sanskrit is destitute of short c and o. The 
entire absence of those sounds from a language which attends m 
nicely as Sanskrit to the minutest gradations of sound, cannot be 
the result of accident and the importance of the place which 
they occupy in the Dravidian system of sound^ contei^tes to 
show that the Dravidian languages are independent of Sanskni. 
In a few cases, in all the dialects, particularly in the instance ot 
the demonstrative bases, as a and i, and the interrogative base a 
the short vowel has sometimes been converted mto a long one 
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by becoming the seat of emphasis; but such cases are rare and 
estceptioTwl, and in general the difference between short e and o 
and the corfesponding long vowels is a difference which pertains 
not to euphony or the inflexional form, but to the bases or rtiots 
of words, and is essential to the difference in the signification— 
e-p., in Tamil, means clear, and te^ scorpion; if«l, stone and fcdf, 
foot. 

(5.) ei. This, unlike the Sanskrit diphthong oi, represents e 
and i, not a and i. The primitive Bra\idian a changes into e, and 
this again into et Thus, the head is tola in Telugu and Malayalam. 
tale in Canarese, and tofei in Tamil, This S^alayalem a is not 
pure, but, according to Dr Gundert. is a modification of et Hence 
c, not a, appears in the dative. When et is succeeded in Tamil by 
another ei, with only a single consonant between them, the first ct, 
though naturaJly long, is coiwidered short by position, and is 
pronounced short accordingly—e.g., udeimei, property, is regarded 
in prosody as udetmei. In such cases, et is seen to be equivalent 
to its original 8 or e. 

(6.) on. This diphthong has a place in the Tamil alphabet; 
but it is not really a part of any of the Dravidian languages, and 
it has been placed in the alphabets solely in imitation of Sanskrit. 
It is used only in the pronunciation of Sanskrit derivatives; and 
when such derivatives are used in Tamil, they are more commonly 
pronounced without the aid of this diphthong, Ordinarily the 
diphthong is separated into its component elements; that is, the 
simple vowels o and u, from which it is derived, and pronounced 
separately, witli the usual euphonic u of the Tamil between them 
to prevent hia tiiB—e.g., the Sanskrit noun s(iukh^tt?R, health, ts 
ordinarily pronounced and written in Tamil somiJcIciyuTii. 

It is a peculiarity of the Tamil system of soimds, as distinguished 
from that of the other languages of the family, that the voweb 
i, i, e, e, and u, acquire before certain consonants followed by a 
and its cognate ei, a compound, diphthongal sound, which b different 
from the sound which they have as simple vowels. Thus, t before 
t, V. n T, t, 1. and J, followed by o or ei, acquires something of the 
sound of e ; f, before the same consonants, with the exception of the 
first r and the first I, and followed by a or el, takes a sound 
resembling fi: ii remains always unchanged ; but u, not only before 
the above-mentioned seven consonants, but before all single con¬ 
sonants, when it b not succeeded by i, u, or e, is pronounced nearly 
like o; and in Telugu, o is generally used in writing those words. 
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e, before the consonants above mentioned, with the exception of 
ihe semi-vowels, loses its peculiarly slender sound, and is pro¬ 
nounced nearly as it would be if the succeeding consonant were 
doubled, e, with the same exceptions, acquires a sound similar to 
o. This change of e into o especially distinguishes Tulu. Thus, 
the Tamil wendum, must, is in Tulu bddi nelfi, silver, is boljL 
These changes in the sounds of the Dravidian vowels under certain 
circumstances are not owing exclusively to the influence of the 
following consonants* They illustrate more especially the power 
of one Dravidian vowel to bring another vowel into harmony with 
itsdf. In all the changes now referred to, we see the power of 
the vowel a, and its cognate ci penetrating into the preceding 
syllable. The circumstance most worthy of notice, in connection 
with these changes, is that each of the short vowels t, u, and c, 
retains its natural sound, it is succeeded by another i, u, or c- 
Thus urc, Tamil, infinitive, to have, to he, is pronounced om, but 
the imperative itrti. is pronounced as it is written, Th^ rule di^ 
a law of sound which is unlike anything that is discoverable 
in Sanskrit. So far as U goes, it corre^nds to the Scythian law 
of harmonic sequences, which will be referred to hereafter. 

The vowel d, occurring in the last syllable of a word ending 
in n, n r. I. or I acquires a slender sound resembling of 
e—e.g„ soar, Tamil, they (honorifically, he), is pronounc^ over. 
This change corresponds to the weakening of the sound of heavy 
vowek in the ultimate or penultimate syllables of words, which is 
sometimes observed in the Sanskrit family of tongues, 

II. COKSOJfAWTS.—Tamil grammarians divide all consonants 
into three daases-fl.) Surds, which they call oolUiutm, or the 
hard class, vk,, k, ok or t, t, p, ri (2.) N^isais, which they caU ] 
mcllinam, or the soft class, via*, n, n, n, n, m, with final n; and (3.) 1 
Semi-voweb, which they call idctyiiHim, or the medial class, WL, 

V, r, I,«, r , , L t 

In this enumeration, as I have already observed, the sonant 

equivalents of the surd consonants (viz,, g, the sonant of fc ; j, the 
sonant of ch or i ; 4, the sonant of fd, the sonant of t; and h, ie 
sonant of p) are omitted. In the Northern Dravidian dialwts the 
difference between surds and sonants is generally expressed by the 
use of different characters for each sound, m mutoUOtt of the 
system of the Devanagari; but in Tamil and in Mala^l^, ^ 
accordance with the pecuUar Dravidian law of the convertibddy of 
surds and sonants, one set of consonants serves for both purposes, 
C I* 


t3S 


noimm 


and the diSet^encc between them is expresised m the pranmadcttion 
alone. 

It is desirable, before proceeding further, to inquire into this 
bwj viz, : — 

The Convertibility oj Surds and Sonarns.^We have seen that 
the Tamil alphabet adopts the first and last of each of the Deva- 
nagari or rows of consonants, viz,, the unaspirated surd and 

the nasal of each varga; we h^ve also seen th^it the Tamil has noi 
separate characters for surds and sonants, hut uses one and the 
same character—that which, properly speaking, represents the surd 
only—to express both. Itis rule does not apply merely to the 
written characters of the language, but is the expres^don of a law 
of sound which is mberent in the language itself. 

There are disUnot traces of the existence of this law in aU the 
Dravidian dialects^ hut it b found most sysstematioally and most 
fully developed in Tamil and Malayalam. The law, as apparent in 
the Taniil-Malayalam system of sounds, b as follows : —t* p^. 
the first ujxaspirated consonants of the first, thirds fourth, and fifth 
uarpttSj are always pronounced as tenues or surds (ie.j as tj t, p) 
at the beghming of words, and whenever they are doubled, TTic 
same con^nauts are Blw"ays pronoimoed as medials or sonants (te,^ 
as gj 4f df b} when single in die middle of words. A sonant cannM 
commence a word, neither b a ;surd admissible in the middle, 
except when doubled; and so imperative is this law, and so stiint^ 
b it adhered to* that when words are horrowed frotn lauguags in 
which a different principle prevails, as Samkrit or Sngliah* Ihe amr 
sonants of those words change from sonants to surds, or utce nersd^ 
according to their position—e.g,, denta^ Sans, a tooth, becomes in 
Tamil, tandam; Sans. happLnoss, becomes pdfekipaTU;. Thb 

rule applies aba to the case of compounds. The first consonant of 
the second word, though it was a surd when it stood independent, 
is regarded as a ^nant when it becomes a medial letter in a com¬ 
pounded vrordp Thb difference is marked in Telugu by a differ¬ 
ence in the character which is employed—e.g.^ aitna-damuiaiu (for 
cnnc-fcrnmirZ-it), elder and younger brothers ; kotfa^hadu (for ko^- 
pcdn), to be beaten r but in Tamil, and generally in Malayalam, the 
difference appear^ in the pronunciation alone. This rule applies to 
all compounds In Telugu ; but in Tamib when the words stand in a 
case relation to one another, or when the first is governed by the 
second, the initial surd of the second word is not softened, but doubl¬ 
ed and hardened, m taken of its activity—e,g., instead of Koffn-ba^u, 
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to be beaten, it prefers to say (p) podu^ In, dvandva com- 

pound's Tamil agrees with TelugiL 

A similar rule applies to the pronunciation of cb or c (the 
(Tamil the first consonant of the second varga. When singte^ 
it is pronoimoed as a soft^ weak sibllantp with a sound midway be¬ 
tween and cfi. This pronuneLation is unchanged in the middle 
of words, and in all cases in which the letter is single; but whan it 
i£ doubiedi it is prononjaced exactly like chuh or Ai. The principle 
involved in this instance is the same as m the case previously men- 
tionedp but the operation of the rule is in ^ome degree different. The 
difference consists in the pronunoiation of this consonant In the 
beginning of a wordp ss well as in the middle, as a sonant—as i. 
By theory It should be pronounced as cfi at the beginning of a 
Avord—and it is worthy of notice that it always receives this pro- 
minoiation at the beginning of a word in vulgar colloquial TamU ^ 
and in Malayaiam and Telugu It is written as well as pronounced 
ch. A somewhat similar rule prevaib with respect to the rough t 
of the Tamils whch is pronounced as t when 5higlo> and like ttr 
when doubled. 

The Tamilian rule which requires the same consonant to be 
pronounced os k in one position and as 0 in another--^^ tj p^ in 
one position, and as 4i another—Is not a mere dialectic pecu- 

ILarity^ the gradual result of circumstances, or a modem refine¬ 
ment invented by grammarians, but Is essentially inherent in the 
language, and has been a characteristic principle of it from the 
beginning. 

The Tamil characters were borrowed, 1 conceive, from the 
earlier Sanskrit, and the language of the Tamilinns was committed 
to writijig on or soon after the arrival of the first colony of Brah- 
mflt ig probably several centuries before the Christian er^n Yet even 
at that early period the Tamil alphabet ivas arraiiged in such a 
manner to embody the peculiar Dravidian law of the converti¬ 
bility of surds and sonants. The Tamil alphabet systematically 
passed by the sonants of the Sanskrit, and adopted the surds alone, 
considering one chm^acter as sufficient for the expression of both 
classes of sounds. This circumstance clearly proves that ab ttiifio 
the Dravidian phonetic aystetn, as represented in Tbmilp its most 
ancient exponent, cEiffered essentially from that of Sanskrit, 

In none of the Indo-European languages do we find surds and 
sonants convertifalej though Hebrew scholars will remember the 
existence in Hebrew of a rule which is some whs t simDar to ihe 
Tamilian respecting fc. t, p. theh” equivalents. The Hebrew 
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consonants composing the memotiel words be^ad pro* 

noimced in two different ways, according to their position* When 
any of those consonants begins o wordp or in certain crises n sylla- 
blcp It is to be pronounced hard—that iSp as a surd or tenuis; and 
if it be an aspirated letter, it is then deprived of the aspirate which 
it naturally possesses. To denote this, such consonants have a 
pointp called a lisgeaJi, inscribed in them- When those <»nsDnan^ 
are found in any other position, they are pronounced as sonants, 
two of them, ph and fh, as aspirates. This rule resembles the 
Tamilian in some particulars; but the resemblance which will be 
found to exist betw'een the Tamilian rule and the law of sounds 
which prevails in some of the languages of the Scythian family, 
amounts to identity. In the Finnish and Lappish there is a clearly 
marked distinction between surds and sonants: a sonant never 
commences n word or syllable in either tongue. But in the oldest 
specimen of any Scythian language "which is extant—the Scythic 
version of the inscription at Behistun—Mr Norris ascertained 
(Jotima! of the Royal Adatic Sodet^^ for IS53) the existence of a 
law of convertibility of sonants and surds which Is absolutely iden¬ 
tical with the Tamilian. He ascertained that in that language, in 
the middle of a word, the same consonant was pronounced as a 
sonant when single and as a surd when doubled. 

We tiow enter upon an examination of the Dr^vidimi conso- 
nants in detail. 

(1.) The gtiftniral ^arga i fc, g, and their nasal ^ or ug. These 
consonants are pronounced in the Dravidian languages precisely 
as in Sanskrit, g, the sonant of k, which b expressed by the same 
character in Tamil, is pronounced in Tamil-Makyalam in a pecu¬ 
liarly soft manner* Its sound resembles that of an Irish gh, and 
is commonly used to express the h of other languagcsv Thus, die 
Sanskrit adjective mohd^ great, is written in Tamil magd ; hut so 
soft is the g^ that it may be considered as an equiv^ent to h, pro¬ 
nounced with less roughness than is usual with that aspirate. 

(2.) T/ie pclatitl varga : dh or i, j, and ih It has been observed 
that the Tamil rejects the Sanskrit sibilmits if and The con¬ 
sonant which it adopts instead is ch, which is pronounced in Tamil 
in a manner somewhat similar to the soft aspirated 3 of ^iun, or 
es a very soft sfc, with as little sibilation or aspiration as possible. 
In fact, it may be regarded as a palatal, not as a sibilant; and when 
it is doubled, it takes precisely the sound of the Sanskrit palatal 
eh or or its English equivalent in u?Jiiclp. In Teiugu, the sound 
ch is that with which this consonant is pronounced, not only when 
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doubledt bill also when single; and a sim il a r pronimciatioa pre¬ 
vails in the lowest colloquial dialect of the Tamil, in which iey, to 
do, is pronounced chcy, us In Telugu. It is probably the ancient prt^ 
xiunriation of this letter wiuch is retained by the lower classes. The 
very soft sound of it as i is probably a refinement originating with 
the higher When the Tamil alphabet was arranged, and i 

was made the equivalent of eft, and even after the arrival of the 
Europeans in Inia, when the Portuguese wrote ^ pimandai am as 
Choramandel and the missionary Ziegenbalg wrote Stidra as Tshud- 
dira, the harder palatal sound seertis to have been the one in general 
use. This letter should perhaps be represented as eft in the Roman 
character, like the corresponding Telugu letter, but the sound of i 
is the sound so generally heard at present, when the letter is sin^e, 
that the use of eft or <5 would be puzzling to the student of Tamil 
I have, therefore, resolved to adhere to s as in the former edition. 

2 , the second iinaspirated consonant of this row, is not used in 
correct Tamil; hut in Telugu it is both written and pronounced: 
in vulgar Tamil also eft is sometimes pronounced like j. The same 
sound of j is sometimes admitted in the use of those Sanskrit den- 
vatlves in which the letter ; is found in Sanskrit; but ordinarily 


the Tamil sound of eft or i is used indead. 

•a, the nasal of this row of consonants, is pronnimced as in 
Sansl^it in all the Dravidian languages, n, nj, or ifiti as this letter 
is coimnonly transUterated in English, being a dcuble letter, and 
liable to mislead, 1 think it better to represent this sound by m Th& 
n of the lingual series will be represented as before by n ; the dent^ 
tt as before, by n, without any diacritical mark. We frequently 
fi!id n <T«j) used in Malayilam, as an initial, where the 

iidn, I, instead of the Tamil imn. Possibly both the Tan^ 
ft and the Malayklam « are representatives of an ancient y, as w^ 
appear in the examination of the personal pronouns, tmn 

Tamil nmjdu, a crab, is fuiadu in Bifelayalam, and yai?dr» 

in Canarese. 

It is necessary here to notice the existence m Telugu of a 
peculiarly soft pronunciation of eft and j, with their aerates, 
which is unknown in Sanskrit and the Northern vernaculars, and 
is found only in Telugu and in Mar^tW is pronounced as ts, 
and j as di. before all vowels except i, i, e, e, and ei. Before these 
excepted vowels, the ordinary sounds of eft and j are 
■Whether the Telugu borroived these sounds from the Marethi, or 
the Marathi from the Telugu, I can scarcely venture to exp^ 
nn opinion t but this is not the only particular in which those Ian- 
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fiuages are found to a^e. A sound represented ns is Tnn#.h 
used in the Tuda diaJncts, espeninlly in cammctian with r and i. 

t3.) The linffudr or so-coiled ccrebrtd uorflfa ; |, ^ The pro- 
nunciation of the consonants of the oerehral oorya in the Dravidian 
languages does not essentialJy differ from their pronunciation in 
Snoskrit. In expressing these consonanta, with their aspirates, in 
Homan characters in this work, a dot will be placed under each, to 
distinguish them from the t, d, and n, of the dental row. Though p 
is the surd consonant of the linguaJs, it is not pronounced at th e 
begmning of any word in Tamil like the other surds. Its sound is 
too hard and rough to admit of its use as an initial; and, therefore, 
in those few Sanskrit derivatives which commenee with this letter, 
t is preceded In Tamil by the vowel t, as a help to enunelatj pn When 
I is thus preceded by a vowel, it is no longer an initial, and there¬ 
fore no longer a surd; and hence it becomes 4 by rule; so that the 
sound 0 / j is never heard in TamU, except when d is doubled. In the 
other Dravidian dialects, t is sometimes pronounced singly, ss in 
Sanskrit. Tamil differs from the other dialecto in refusing to com¬ 
bine c with ty, and chaitging it into d when n is combined ivith it 
This peculiarity is founded upon a general Tamilian law of sound, 
which is that nasals will not combme with surds, but coalesce with 
sonants alone. In consequence of this peculiar law, such combina¬ 
tions as i*t, and mp, which are adndsstble in Telugu and Cana- 
rese, are inadmissible in Tamil, in which ij 4> and itth must be 
used instead. This rule applies also to k and ch, which, when com- 
bined with the cortesponding to them, becofoe g and j. Thus, 

tnaniapti, S^s. a portJip becoin^ in Tamil anla^ Satis, 

end, becomes antkm. Pt^bably the differ^ce between Tamil and 
the other t>ravidian languages in this point arises Irom the circum- 
stance that Tamil has remained so much freer than its sister Idioms 
from Sanskrit influences, A similar rule respecting the conjunction 
of nasals with sonants alone is found in Finnish, and b posaibb? 
owing to that delicacy of ear which both FLnm and Tanillian& appear 
to posgesfi- 

(4.) The dental vargat d, n. The letters of the dental 
have generally the same sound in the Dr&viillan languages as in 
Sanskrit. The prlncipfll exception consists in the peculiarly soft 
pronunciation of t in Tamil and Malayalam between two vowels: 
it is then pronounced, not as hut with the $ound of the soft Eng- 
llwh ih m that. It is only when it is combmed with a nasal (as in 
the word which was died above,, end) that the sonajit of t 

is pronounced in Tamil as d; the SQimd of d being* in such a conjunc- 
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twn, more natural and easy than that at th. As Uiifi peculiar snund 
of th is found only in Tamil and in Malaydlam, a daughter of TamU, 
it is whether th is to be considered as the original sound 

of the sonant equivalent oi t, or whether it is to be regarded as a 
corruption or further softening of d. On the whole, the latter sup¬ 
position secins the mom probable^ and as the th of Tamil corres¬ 
ponds to the d of Tdugu and of the other dialects in position and 
power, 1 shall always write it as d, even when quoting Tamil words, 
except where it is used as an initial, and it is thetefoite a surd, when 
it will be written as t. 

Another exception to the rule that the dental letters have the 
same pronunciation in the Dravidian languages as in Sa n s kn i con¬ 
sists in the pronunciation of the Sanskrit t in certain eonoectkim 
in Malayalain as 1—e.g., fiifJRdw* soul for ditnido' (Tam, attamj) 
from the Sans. dtmd. Keraidlpaiti, for Kevoidtpatli, the title of the 
History of Malabar. 

One of the sounds peculiar to the Tuda is the hard sound of 
tk, as in the English word (Jwn. This is the pronunciation to be given 
to the ik in atiuitn, he, she, it, they- 

(5l) rh* fahiBl uorga; p, b, ™. The pronunciation of p, and ite 
MHiant b, requires no remark. One of the peculiarities of Tuda is 
the existence in it of the sound of f—e.p., an insect In the 

other Dravidian dialects / is unhnowo, and p is used instead in 
words containing / borrowed hum Eogli^ With regard to the use 
of m in comhination, 1 have only to ohsave, that though it changes 
into «,», It or «, when Tmmpdiately succeeded by a guttuzal, a pala¬ 
tal, a or a dental, it is not to he confounded, with the. atuw- 

Odra of the Sanskrit alphabet. Th* true the sound 

which m takesin Sanskrit before the semt-vowels, the s i hil a nt St . and 
the letter h—is unknown to the Dravidian languages. A character 
by the name of amtspaTa, but of a different power from the 
annsudm of the Sanskrit, is in use in Telugu and Canaiese; but it 
is used merely as the equivalent of the consonantal m in euphonic 
combinatiQns. and even as a finaL The Telugu has also a vocahe na¬ 
sal, the half anustwra, which, though it is used merely fmr euphony, 
bears a close resemblance to the true auLusvara of the Sanskrit. 

The euphonic use of m or a, and its modificatkiiis, and ita use 
to prevent hiolinr, will be considered at the dose of this sectiofL 

(6.) The oflT^o oj tfie liquid emwonants or acjai-nowel*: p, r, L 
p: r. I, r* In dasaLcal Tamil neither r no.r I can commeni* a word; 
each of them requires to be preceded by a eupbonk auxiliary vowel; 
r by i or a, and 1u. This appears roost distinctly in words borEow- 
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ed from Sanskrit, as in instances we are certam of the original 
form of the word* TbtiS tcj^j Sans*^ becomes in Tamil imdiaiv or 
and also craiaiir or oras^an; riv^tip Sans, the TiirtsfE^itra cjf that 
ti 4 iiiie, becomes irav^tti; rakta^ Sans, blood, becomes trcttcm or 
crcttcm; reus, Sans, sound, becomes arauam. The last word never 
becomes travam. So also Idkctj Sans, the worlds becomes in Tamil 
ulogam, and by a further changej through the preference of the 
Tamil for short vowds, tilagcm, and still more elegiintly ulagu- The 
same rule applie# to the second set of semi-vowels, which are 

the exclusive property of the Dravidian languages, and none of 
which can be pronounced without the help of preceding vowels. 

Of these distinctively Dravidiau semi-vowels^ f is used most 
lai^ely by T amil It is used also in Malayilam, and its use is one of 
the distinguishing features of old, m distinguished from modern^ 
Canarcse* Its sound resembles that of the English r (not the Irish 
or Scotch) after a long vowel* as in the word /arm; but it is pro¬ 
nounced farther back in the mouth, and in a slill more liquid mon- 
ner. It is sometinies expressed in Englbsh books as or rrk," but 
thiw is merely a local pronunciation of the letter which is peculiar to 
the northern districts of the Tamil country; it is at variance v/ith 
its affinities and its interchanges, and is likely to mislead the learner, 
f is the only Dravidian consonant which is pronounced dlEerently 
in different disttiets. In the southern districts of the Tamil country, 
it is pronounced by the mass of the people exactly in the same 
manner as /, which Is the letter generaliy used Instead of f in mod¬ 
em Canarese. Between Tanjore and Pondicherry, it is softened into 
rsh or xh; and In Madras and the neighbourhood, this softening 
process has been carried to such a length that in the speech of the 
vulgar^ f has become 3 /, or a siletit letter. Even in correct written 
Tamil r sometimes disappears-—pofudu, thne, becomes p^u, 
It sometimes changes into y in Malayilam. Telugu, which commen¬ 
ces to he spoken about two days' journey north of Madras* has lost 
tbit letter altogether. Generally it uses d instead* as the Canarese 
uses I; but sometimes it uses no substilule* after the manner of the 
vulgar Tamil of Madras. Looking at such Telugu words as feinda, 
below* answering to the Tamil fCirndct, and minpu* to swallow* 
answering to the Tamil vifunpu* we cannot but suppose that Telugu 
had this letter originally* like Tamil, and that it lost it gradually 
through the operation of that softening process which* in the collo¬ 
quial Tamil of Madras* converts Jeffe, below, to He. Though f is 
generally changed into I in Canurese, it appears to have become r 
in some words—ordti, having wept, instead of afodu, Tamil. 
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It is fiiso assnnilated^—e.fl.j pofudit^ Tamils time, became 

pottu (poftwlu, pcfduj poddii, pattu) in old Ca m i r cse;^ in modem 
Can&iese hotlM. The rhanjg e of f into r }$■ eommoD in TuLu. 

^ is a pecuEaf heavy Ij with & mixture of which is found in all 
the Dravidian languages. It may be styled the cerebral li and it Is 
probably derived from the same source, whatever that source may 
be* frorn which the cerebral consonants 4 j have procecdedH 

A similar { is found in Vedic Sanskrit, and an { identical with it is 
common in several of the North Indian vemacularB. 

The hard rough r of the Dravidiarv languages is not found in 
Sanskrit, and is not employed in pronouncing Sanskrit derivatives. 
It is found in Telugu poetry and elegant prose, and the grammarians 
insist upon using iti but in the modern dialect of the Telugu it is 
seldom used. In Canarese the use of this letter is confined to the 
poets and the ancient dialect. It is evident that it was originally 
contained in all the dialects; though, possibly through the influenre 
of the Sanskrit, it is now seldom used e^tcepl in Tamil and Malaya- 
1am, in which it holds as firm a footing as ever. In some of the older 
Tamil alphabets I have found this letter appropriately expressed by 
a double t; and, to distinguish it from the softer letter, it will 
represented in this work by a Clarendon r, emblematical of its 
greater strength. 

In the use of this bard r hi Tamil, there are i\vo peculiarities 
which ere worthy of notice. 

(i.) T when doubled, is pronounced as ttr, though written tt- 
■pke t of compound sound differs both from the soft dental t ot 
the fourth uarpn, and from the cerebral f, and corresponds very 
nearly to the emphatic final t of our English interrogative wliat? 
This sound of t is not expressed in writing, but in pronunciation it 
Is never omitted; and it is one of those peculiar Dravidian sounds 
which are not derived from Sanskrit, and are not found in it The 
double ttr or tt of the Tamd (rr> is sometimes softened in Telugu to 
a single t, and in Canarese sUll further into f—e.p., 

Tam., of which one of the meanings is on answer, a word, is in Tel. 
mfifn' in Can. motn. The t Is also sometimes doubled in Telugu— 
eg., Tam., par™ fpnttru). a laying hold; Tel., pottii; Can., both 
pa«u and pattu Even in old Canarese a siraUar change 


often takes place. i* n. m 

(ii ) The letter n (not the dental n, but the final n of TaroiiJ, 

a letter which is not found in Telugu, is often prefixed in Tamil to 
the rough t for the sake of euphony, when the compoimd nr acquires 
the sound of ndr-a sound of which the Tamil, like the language of 
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Ma<iag^sc&rp is exceedingly tend. In Tu|u this sound is further 
sqf tened to nj—e,g.j kanru., TaraUp a talfp is in Tu(u, fcaiXjL In another 
class of words, the n which is prefixed to t is radical, and should be 
foUowed fay df according to rule fat ihe preterites of verbs 

whose root ends in rt) ; but t suffixed to n instead of in conse¬ 
quence of whidi the sound of ndr is substituted for that of nd. 

I consider the t radical, and the ki euphonically pi'ehxedp in 
munrn (mundni)p T am. ^ three (for f^turu, Can^^ the mare ancient 
form of the word), and in omTu (oTtdmJ» Tamil, one (for orn) ■ The 
n 1 consider radical (or an euphonised form of the radical)» and the 
t used euphoifacally instead of d, in the following examples: —enru 
(endru), having spoken, instead of endn; (setidm), having 

gonCp for scndii {which is instead of the less euphonic In the 

speech of the vulgar in the Tamil country, and in MaJayalam, this 
compound ndr is further altered into nn or In Telugu and 
Canarese nd seems always to be found instead of ndn See Nume¬ 
rals 1. and m. 

(70 7he sibifarnts end the aspirafei s, §h^ a, k. II has already 
been mentioned that Tamil is destitute of sibilants^ The other Dra- 
vidian idioms freely use the sibilants and aspirates of Sanskrit, in 
writing and pronouncing Sanskrit derivativeSp and to same extent, 
through the prevalence of Sanskrit influences, in the pronimciation 
even of pure Dravidfam words. In Tamil, the i of Siva, occurtiiig in 
Sanskrit derivativeSp is represented by the peculiar palatal which 
answers to the ck of the Sanskrit, and the sound of which, when 
single, closely resembles that of The other sibilants, and a. are 
altogether excluded from pure classical Tamil In later TamU books, 
and in the speech and Letters of the better-educated Tamihajis ol 
the present age, those sibilants are freely employed in writing and 
pronouncing words which have been borrowed from Sanskrit; and 
in such cases, the characters which are used to express them arc 
taken from the Grantha. By the mass of the people, however^ those 
letters are rarely pronounced aright; and in the remoter districts 
the vulgar substitute for them, in accordance with the genius ol 
the language those letterap which the ancient grammars enjoin, 
and the use of which is exemplified in the Sanskrit derivatives em¬ 
ployed in the Tamil classics. The substitutions are as follow.^: —ah. 
the lingual sibilant of the Sanskrit^ is represented in general by the 
Ungual d; sometimes by the liquid r; sometimes even by the dental 
t dr d- ^ the sharp sihil^nt of the Snnskrit, is somettmes represented 
by t or d: sometiTnes it is omitted altogether; sometimes it is chtmged 
into the Tamil ch^ the equivalent of i. When this sibilant stands at 
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tbe beemning of a Sanskrit derivative, and when it is deslicdj in ac¬ 
cordance with modern usage, to pronounce it witli the unmodified 
Sanskrit sound, it is pi-eceded (at least in ptonunciatiOn) by the 
vowel 1, without which it cannot he enunciated, in that connection, 
by Tamil organs. Thus, stri, Sans, a woman, is always pronounced 
and generally written wtirih 

Tamil and Malayalam are destitute of the sound of h, 1 believe, 
indeed, that this sound was orignally foreign to the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages, and that it crept into Telngu and Canaiese through the in¬ 
fluence of Sanskrit Tamil upholds its claim to a sterner indepen¬ 
dence, if not to a higher antiquity, than the other tongues, by not 
only refusing to use the letter h, but by refusing to pronounce or 
write the aspirated consonants included in the Sanskrit words which 
it borrows. Dr Trumpp (“Sindhi Grammar,” p, 3t3(vi.) mentions the 
aversion of the Prakrit to aspirates, and remarks, that “this aversion 
seems to point to a Tartar underground current in the mouth of 
the common people the Dravidian languages of the Sovith being 
destitute of aspirates.” In modem Canarese h is replarly used ^ a 
substitute for p, as is sometimes the case in Marathlj but ancient 
Canarese agrees in this particular with Tamil, 

Origin of the Ljlnguai. or “Ceherral” Sounds.— In all the 
languages and dialects of India, whether they belong to the Aryan 
or to the Dravidian families, much use is made of a series of cunso- 
nant$~I, with their aspirates, and which are called by Hindu 
grammarians “cerebrals” because they are pronounced far back in 
the mouth, with a bard, ringing sound. I have reserved to this place 
some observations cm the existence of this pecuhar class of sounds 
in two famihes of tongues which ore so widely different from one 
another as the Dravidian and the Sanskrit. 

It seems natural to suppose that one of those families must have 
borrowed the sounds in question Irom the other? but it rema^ to 
be determined which was the borrower, and which was the original 
proprietor. Hindi, Bengali, and the other vernaculars of Korthem 
India have doubtless inherited the lingual consonants from Sanskrit, 
from the decomposition of which those languages haw mainly ansen; 
but it is very difficult to suppose that they have been borrowed m 
this maimer from Sanskrit by the Dravidian languages. On the 
contrary, 1 have long been pemuaded that they Wire borrowed 
the Dravidian languages by Sanskrit, after the arrival of the San¬ 
skrit-speaking race in India. The reasons which lead me to adopt 
this view are these: — 
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(IJ The consonants are essential component elements 

of a large ntmiber of prknilive Dravidian roots^ and are often netes- 
^aiyi especially in T amil for tlie diserimination of one root from 
another; whereas in most cases in Sanskrit, the use of cerebral con- 
^nants instead of dentals, and especially the use of the cerebtai 
instead of the dentai tij is merdy euphomc^ 

(2.) None of the lingual consonants has ever been discovered 
in any of the primidve languages which are related to Sanskrit. 
They are not found in Greek or Latin, in Gothic or Celtic^ in Lilhu- 
anian, Slavonian, or modem Persian: they arc not found in cunei¬ 
form Persian or 2k3nd—those sister dialects, with which the Sanskrit 
finally shook bands on crossing the Indus and settling in Arya-varia, 
On the other hand, the Dravidian languages, which claim to have 
had an origin independent of Sanskrit^ and which appear to have 
been spoken throughout India prior to the arrival of the Aryans, 
possess the lingual sounds in question, and, for aught that appears, 
were in po^ession of them always. They are found even in the 
BrahuL There is no trace of these sounds in the Aryan family of 
tongues west of the Indus > but no sooner does a member of that 
family cross the Indus, and obtain a lodgment in the ancient seats 
of the Dravidians and other allied tribes in India* than the lingual 
sounds make their appearance in their language. It is worthy 
of notice also, that the Prakrits, the earliest vemecukr dialecb 
of the Sanskrit, make a larger use of the linguals than Sanskrit 
itself. 

(3.) Those consonants which Tamil has borrowed from Sanskrit 
within the period of the existence of Dra%i.dian literature hav^e 
been greatly modified to accord with the Tamilian law^ of sound and 
delicacy of ear. Thus Tamil omits the aspirates even of Sanskrit 
derivativesp and omits or changes all the sibilants. It systematically 
softens down all harsh sounds. Even the Sanskrit lingual-sibilant ^?j 
cannot be pronounced by Tamil organs. Hence it seems improb¬ 
able that a series of harsh ringing sounds, like the cerebral h d, 
mid should have been borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit without 
change, and used in the pronunciation, not only of Sanskrit deri¬ 
vatives, hut also of a large number of the most essential Dravidian 
roots, 

(4.) Though Telugu has been more exposed to Sanskrit infiu^ 
enoes than Tamil, yet larger use is made of those sounds in Tamil 
than in Telugu—a eircumslance which seems incompatible with 
the supposition of the derivation of those sounds from Sanskrit. 
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PuttiBg aD the^ considerations together^ it appeaf s to me prob- 
able that instead of the Dravidian languages having borrowed the 
lingual consonants from Sanskrit, Sanskrit has borrowed theni from 
the Dravidian languages; and it will, 1 think, be shown in the 
“Glossarial AfBnitiefl," that Sanskrit has net disdained to borrow 
from the Dravidian languages words as well as sounds. 

After the foregoing observations were written, I met with Mr 
Norris’s paper on the language of the “Scythia tablets" of Behistun, 
and found a similar opinion ejtpressed therein respecting the Dra¬ 
vidian origin of the Sanskrit cetebrsli Mr Norris says, “I will here 
express my conviction that the sounds called cerebral are peculiar 
to the Tartar or Finnish class of languages; that the really Indian 
languages are all of Tartar origin, or at least that their phone dc and 
grammatical affinities are Tartar; and that the writers of Sanskrit 
adopted the sotmd from their Indian neighbours, in the same way 
that the Scandinavians appear to have adopted a similar sound from 
their neighbours the Lapps, who are undoubtedly Tartars; the 
Icelanders, who retain the old Scandinavian language, pronouncing 
the words jFoll'i ^ though written fadla and fudfr " 

Large numbers of the oldest verbal roots in the Tamil langu¬ 
age representing the most primitive and necessary ideas, arc ditler- 
entiated from other roots solely by the difference between the 
two classes of consonants. The following Tamil instances wdl 

suffice: — 


kwdi, 

to leap 

cn^ 

kwdi, 

to drink. 

eni 

pudei. 

to hide. 

inaiteit 

pudeij 

to sift. 

mcnei. 

kattu. 

to make a noise. 

arti, 

ketiu. 

to tie, 


kotm. 

to dig. 

aru, 

kotfu. 

to drum. 

kot, 

ari. 

to gnaw. 

kol 

arf. 

to know. 


ari, 

to destroy. 

tulei, 


to say. 
to count 
a house , 
a $IqqL 
to be scarce, 
to cut off. 
to weep, 
to kill 
to take, 
to end. 
to bore. 


When these instances of the use of the lingual consonants m 
Tamil, which b richest in linguals, and which be a«me^d m 
this particular as the best representelive of the Dravidian farndj, 
are »mparcd with the uses to which the linguals are put m S^- 
skrit, it will be apparent at once that the position occupied by a 
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Unguals m the Dmvidian directs differs essentially from that 
occtipiiHl by them in Sanskrit and the dialects derived from it 
They evidently perUiin, not to the phonetic development or 
euphohic refinement of the Tamil, but to its system of roots^ mean* 
ings, and laws of specialLsation. They take us back to a point in 
the history of the language beyond %vluch we cannot hope to be 
able to ascend. If Sanskrit were to be deprived of its linguals, 
there is hardly an idea or shade of thought it expresses now which 
jt would not then be equaQy able to express; but if Tamil were 
deprived of its linguals, it would eea» to be able to express some 
of the most rudimentary, nece^^ry ideas, and would scarcely be 
worthy to be caDed a language. 

The position occupied by the lingual consonants in Sanskrit 
and in the Dravidian languages respectively being now fully before 
uSp we ccane back to the question at issue: How did these sound:^ 
first make their appearance in Sanskrit? The questiou^ it appears 
to me, is mainly one of probabilities. Speaking generally, these 
sounds are peculiar to India. We find them in both the varieties 
of highly-organised human speech, the Sanskritic and the Dravi- 
dian, which have existed in India side by side for three thousand 
ycar^; and there is reason to believe that for an unknown period 
before that the Sanskrit-speaking race came into stiff closer con¬ 
tact with the Dravidians (or with some people speaking a lan¬ 
guage analogous in structure to that of the Dravidian tongues), 
not only after they arrived in India and occupied the seats of the 
Dravidians, but possibly even before they crossed the Indus, whibt 
on their way throu^ the country of the Brahub. Which, then, is 
the more probable supposition ?—that these peculiarly Indian 
lingual sounds developed themselves spoDtaneousIy and quite inde¬ 
pendently in each of those varieties of speech, the Sanskritic and 
the Dravidian ? or that they had a common origin, having deve¬ 
loped themselves first in one family, and then spread from that 
to the other ? The balance of probabilities seems to me to be in 
favour of ibe latter supposition; and if this supposition of a 
common origin be adopted, we seem then to be warranted in con¬ 
cluding that it was in the speech of the primitive Dravidians that 
these sounds originated, and that it was through Dravidian infl¬ 
uences that a predilection for these sounds developed itself in the 
speech of the Indo-Aryan race* It is freely admitted by Dr Buhler 
that the Unguals of the Dravidian dialects axe not derived from 
the Sanskrit*” On the mipposition^ therefore, that they have a 
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comnioii origin, would it not follow that Sanskrit must have deriv¬ 
ed them from the Dravidian dialects 1 

Dialectic Intehcbance op Co^ISOsA^“rs. —Under this head 1 
intend to consider, not the euphonic refinements which have been 
tabulated, and perhaps in part invented, by grammarians, but those 
natural) unintentional mutations and interchanges which are 
brought to view by a comparison of the various Dravidian dialects. 
These dialectic interchanges will be found to throw much t^ht 
on the Dravidian laws of sound, whilst they enable us to identify 
many words and inflexional forms contained in the various dialects, 
which appear at first sight to be uneomiected, but which are in 
reahty the same. 

Following, as before, as far as possible, the order of the Deva- 
nagari alphabet, I proceed to point out the dialectic changes to 
which each Dravidian consonant appears to be liable. I omit the 
aspirated consonants as not really Dravidian, 

1. The puttuToIs; Ic, g, n. 

g being merely the sonant of fc, in the changes now to be 
inquired into, k and g will be regarded as identicsl 


(i) fc, when itsed as a sonant—that is. as g^hanges into ». 
Where we have g in Tamil, we sometbnes find V in Telugu—c.g„ 
dgu, Tam, to become; aou, TeL In Jm, the infinitive of this verb 
in Telugu, which corresponds to the Tamil dgo, k (or g) reappears. 
It is in the middle of words, where it is a sonant, that this conso¬ 
nant evinces a tendency to be changed into v. This tendency 
constanUy appears in the spoken language of the lower classes of 
the Tamil people in the Southern provinces t and has found a 
place even in the poets-e.g., ndsa, to be pained, instead of the 
more common nogtt. g m the middle of word is sometimes lost 
altogether, not merely softened into i>— e.g., pegtidi, Tain, a share, 
bfls become pddi, half { ^agodu, a cart, fs^u. 

In Telugu, u is often not only pronounced, but written, instead 
of g—e.g., pagadatnu, coral, corrupted into pauadamu. Compare 
with this the change of the Sanskrit laghu, light, into the Lat^ 
teris. It will he seen that, per contra, u sometimes becomes g m 
Telugu. This change sometimes takes place in Malayolam also-- 
e,g,, chuuanna. red,'is often cJtitgatimi (Uvanda, Tam.). 

(ii > k changes into ck or i. As the Tamil ^ becomes ch when 
doukM. i, to the '>v ™ " 

the Dee..™prf A. Ih. d»”« of k Wo A |. ,aentfc.l 
of It into f. The former change appears m Telugu, the Utter in 
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TamiL Compare chaiage of the Greek and Latin k into the 
Sanskrit I— e.g.j hlka and decern^ ^ftened mio tea. 

Canarese generally retains fc, the older prontineiatioo of this 
consonant; and where k is found in Canarese, we generally find 
ch in Telugu and i in Tamil—e-p.j Jciuna^ Can. small; eKiitJiUjp TeL| 
Tom. : kwi^ Can, the ear ; chem^ TeL ; ievt^ Tam^; Can. 
to do; cfcey, TeL; iey* Tamil, Sometimes the older k is retained 
by Tamil as w^cU as by Canarese, and the softening appears in 
Telugu only “eg.., Tam. and Can. to spoil; Tel. chedu or 

cJiern* The vrord for fia?id is in Tamil kci, in Canare^ keiglt in 
Telugu kei (also kilu) ; but there is another word in Telugu, 
che (dtc|/yi), the handt which is the ordinary instrumental aflax 
(chetidL and ibis is evidently a softened form of Jcci or ke. 

A similar change of fc into eh appears in Sanskrit—e.g.^ com¬ 
pare nach-oSj of speech, with the noininattve speech. 

(iiL) fck change systematically into ch or chch. This change 
may be regarded as the rule of the pronunciation of the lower 
classes of the Tamil people in the southern dbtricls. Farther 
north, and in grammatical Tamil, it is rarely met witb^ but in the 
Telugu country the rule reappears; and in a large cla^ of words, 
especially m the lormatives of verbs, the double Ic of the Tamil is 
replaced regularly by ch in Telugu, The foUowing instances of this 
change are contained even in grammatical Tamili'—Jcapchcfcaj to 
boil, for the more regular fcagfefcu, and pdychchu^ to irrigate, for 
paykku* A single illustration will suffice to illustrate the perfect 
conformity in this point beWeeo the vulgar pronunciation of Tamil 
in the extreme south ^tnd the regular grammatical use of cfi for kk 
in Telugu. Tam. to place (infinitive)» is pronounced 

veickcha by the illiterate in the southern Tamil districts; and in 
grammatical Telugu the same word is both writteiL and pronoun¬ 
ced vcicfia* 

(iv,) k appears sometimes to have changed into t, I cannot 
adduce a good Lnstance of thb change in the Dr a vidian languages; 
hut I suspect that the t of some inflexional terminations in Good 
(e.g., the nomkiative plural of the personal pronouns) has been 
derived from ihee Tamil fe. Compare also rakfEL a doorway, 
Telugu, With the MalaySlam form of the same w'ord, uatil or uddlT. 
1 am doubtfulj howe^'^r* whether this illustration can he depended 
upon, because the Tamil fonii of the same word Is classically 

from v^y~iL Uterallv mouth-hou^e. In other families of lan- 
gunges the Interchange ljetw*een k and t is not uncommon—e,g.. 
Doric Wivofl (tnnoa), he, Instead nf fe-kebOi>. 
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Z TJm palatals : ch- or i, j, ft). 

1 class the changes of cb, s, and i together, those letters be log 
in reality but one In the Dravidian languages- The only chaise to 
which this letter s or j is liable, is that of being softened into y. In 
words borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit, y is optionally used 
instead of i, and very cominonly Instead of j. Thus Sam-, a 
king (in Tamil r«»d, and with the masculine formative, tO^iv), 
becomes rd y-an - In the southern provinces of the Tamil eountry 
this chaug^ of i into y ha^j become a characteristic of the pronun¬ 
ciation of the lower classes^ In those provinces, in all words in 
which this letter occuts, whether Sanskrit or Tamil, the s is digg¬ 
ed into y—e-ff./ they say ariyi, rice, instead of nrisi- In Malayalam 
this becomes ori. Dr Gundert thinks the d of the Tulu pudor, 
name, derived from the s of the corresponding Canarese pesay. If 
so, we have here a change of s into d. 

On comparing Canarese with Tamil, we often find i where we 
should have expected y—e-p-, fteior (for pescr), Can, a name, 
instead of peyar, Tam- It seems unsafe, however, to assume that 
in these cases y was the original and i the corruption- 
well be that s was the original and y the corruption. The Tamd 
peyor may therefore be a softened form of the Canarese hetar 
(Tulu, pudar), and what i-endera this more likely is that the Tamil 
peyay itself is stiU further softened into pey- In high Tamil, as m 
Malayalam, the softened form is often preferred by the poets as 
more elegant It may possibly therefore be more anc^t—c 
pgim, green, is in both languages more poetical than p aiv.^ - All 
that is certain with regard to such cases is, that y and s often 
change places. The existence, however, of a dialectic change from 
5 to y, as apparent especially in the southern districts, is clearly 
proved by the change Sanskrit derivatives have undergone, 

3. rite linptials or cerebrals ; t> IJ- 

(i,) The lingual t, when used as a sonant and pronounced^ as 
4, is wmetimes changed into the vocalic r in Tamil— 

Sans, a measure, b commonly written and pronounced In Tamil 
nflri ' and this is colloquially pronounced nnli in the southern dist- 
rifts by a further change of r I In old Canarese this Sa^t 
d often becomes r, as in Tamil. These letters are consider^ cog¬ 
nate, like r and r. I f- I" ^ becomes r-e p-, nad-«, a 

district, becomes ndr. The counterpart of this ch^c—viz., the 
change of f into d-is stiH more common in the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages. (See T \ In Telugu there are some instances of the change 
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or 4 into ibe bardp rough r-^.g., ch^ii^ to spoil (Tam. and Ctm. 

should have for its tranaktive form eJie^uchvj answering to 
the Tamil k^ukku ; whereas is used instead. 

(ii) n. This Ungual nasal is frequently softened in Telugu 
into Tip the n^!^ l of the dental row. Tamil, perhaps the most 
authentic representative of the ancient speech of the Dravidians, 
makes much use of n as well as of the other cerebrahs; and the 
cotLoqulal Tamil goes beyond the grammatical TamU in preferring 
Tt to TelugUp on the other hand, whilst it uses the other 
cerebrals freely enough, often prefers n to Thus it softens the 
Tamil (and old Dravidian) words fc(rr>, eye, vin, heaven, maT.i> 
earUit into kanna^ and Tnunnii. It softens even some Sanskiit 

words m a simliar manner—e.g., in addition to quality, a 

tatAaiiui word, Lt uses also the tcdbhaua, ^onatuu. Malayalam 
sometimes uses n instead of lu^kku^ to thee^ instead of* 

but also in addition to, nlnakkii. On the othcT band, it sometimes 
softens n into n, like Telugu—e.g., daring instead of the 

the Tamil cuniouT So also e^hadu^ eighty. In Tamil, heeomes 
cmhadu in M^ayalam. Tamil in general leaves n unassimilated 
to succeeding consonants—thus, jien. Tam. a female, has become 
peiidu^ without change; but this n is hardened by assimilaLion 
into f in pefjct, female. So enfu. Can. eight, ’which must have been 
^ the original form of the word in Tamil (en^ eight, properly da, 
^ the neuter fonnaiive), has becom e in Tamil eftu. The n has dis¬ 
appeared altogether in pedei^ for pc#tei> Tam. female. 

4. The dentcds : t, d. n. 

(i.) tj or its sonant equivalent , changes into r in Tamil, espe¬ 
cially between two vowels. In the interchange of the cerebral d 
and fj r sometimes appears to have been the onginal sound, and 
4 the corruption^ but in the change which is now referred to, it is 
d that appears to he the original sound, w-hich is changed into r. 
This change may arise from the circumst^ce that the r into which 
d is altered is pronounced very like a denta!, and bears a consider^ 
i able resemblance to d. In the southern districts of the Tamil 
country, the change of d (’when preceded and followed by a vowel) 
mto r or f is exceedingly common in the pfronunciation of the lower 
clas.ses; hut the same change hns in some instances found its way 
into the written language—e.g,, t?irei, seed, or to sow^ instead of 
the more correct tjidef. In Canarese nd^ the inflexional increment, 
or basis of most of the oblique cases of certain singular nouns, 
changes in some instances Into compare of this, 

from id-Ui this, with Tnor-ad-q, of a tree, from mem, a tree* In this 
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instance the change from d. to r, or some equivalejit change, was 
obviously required by euphony: id-ad-ft would have been intoler' 
ably monotonous, and mor-ffr-o not less so. The uf of the Canarese 
idora is supposed by Dr Gundert to be the equivalent of the Tamil 
on in idan, of this. Even if this should be so, the change of d into 
f in Tamil, especially in the south, is indubitable. This change (of 
d into t) Is not unkno^AH to the North Indian languages; and In 
that family it is often followed up by a further change of r Into I, 
Some instances occur in Hindustani and Bengali—de«, ten, 
becomes reh in the compound numbers, as bd^rah, twelve. An 
instance of the change of r into i is furnished by another compound 
numeral, sixteen, which is not sd-rch, but sd-leh. The Prakrit also 
changed d into r, as is seen in the instance of the word raha, ten, 
which has superseded doha, a softened form of the Sanskrit daia, 
and which is used instead of dako at the end of compound 
numerals. It seems to me possible, but not very probable, that in 
these cases, and also in the use in Bengali and Marathi of I instead 
of d or t, as a sign of the preterite and passive participles, we 
an evidence of the ancient prevalence of Dravidian influences in 
Northern India- It may be noticed here that the Umbrian al^ 
regularly changed d into r—e.g., secies was written seres. As in 
Tbmil, however, this change took place only when d came between 


two vowels, ... -n, 

(ii.) t or d sometUnes changes in Malnyalatn into I, This pecu¬ 
liarity is apparent chiefly in words borrowed ^m Sanskrit—e-p,, 
pttlhnon, a lotus, from Sans, padmo; PaUmonfibfm. also vulgarly 
PalpondtHi, from Pfldfnfliidbka, the Travancore name of Vishnu, be 
who has a lotus navel; tolparyaiib from Sans, tdtparyo, purpose. 
The Dravidian tar, pronounced tat. euphonised from tan. its own. 
the inflexion of t*», self, is also sometimes pronounced twL 
(iii.) t or d sometimes changes into s. 

This change appears in Tamil in the optional use of I in the 
formatives of nouns, instead of d. Thus, pertfu, large, or that 
which Ls large, is commonly used instead of peridti, the more 
correct form. The vulgar Tamil wapoau, age, is derived, not direct¬ 
ly from the Sanskrit uayos, as might he supposed, but from voyeriu. 
the tegular Tamil equivalent of uo,/tts. In Tdugu d is fre- 

guentlv subject to this change. In Malayalam t and s interchange, 
especiallv in the speech of the vulgar. Dr Cundert mentions a 
curious instance of this interchange. The lower cks^ he sa^^ 
sometimes say ieivatte IcuffefeB, to serve God, instead of fmr'-tte 
semkka. We appear to have a remaricabe instance of the softening 
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of d into 4 of i into y, and finally of the ofaUteration of the y itself, 
in the Dravidian word already mentioned, signifying a name. This 
in Tu]u is pudar, in ancient Canarese pesar, in classical Tamil 
peyflr, and finally in modern TatnU per. In Tuda d sometimes 
becomes tsh (or eft)—e.si j ^id-u, Can. five, becomes Htsh, 

(iv.) nd changes in Tamil into nj. In thi^ change j must be 
considered as identical with 4 being the sound which s takes when 
preceded by a nasal; and it is always expressed by i in Tamil In 
this conjunction the dental « changes into n, which is the nasal of 
the palatal row. The change of nd into Aj especially takes place after 
the voweb i or ei In general it is heard in the pronunciation of the 
lower classes only; but in a few instances it has found its way into 
grammatical compoations — e.g., eindu, five, has changed into efftju, 
and this again, I believe, into a form which is found even in the 
Tamil classics. The change of nd into nj is classical in Malayalam. 
(See the numeral Jloe) . 

(v.) tf change into cheh Ui Tamil after the vowels i and ei. 
The change to which I refer appears to be one of dd into if the 
form of the Tamil letters is regarded; but it has already been ex¬ 
plained that sonants become surds when doubled; and hence dd 
must be expressed as tt, and ^ as cheh, this being their pronuncia¬ 
tion when in juxtaposition. The corruption of the double, soft den- 
tab tt into the palatab U, which are represented by chch, b pecu¬ 
liarly easy and natural. This chch wluch arises out of tt. though 
almost universally characteristic of the pTonunciation of the 
of the Tamil people, as disfingubbed from the Uterati, is rarely found 
in grammatical compositions, except in the formatives of derivative 
nouns, especially after the semi-voweb r and j —e.p., ii'pm'-ckcJli, 
sensation, knowledge, instead of tt?ar-fti which U more in accor¬ 
dance with analogy. In Malayalam this change from tt to ch not 
only appears in the pronunciation of the viJgar, but is the rule of 
the language after the vowels t and e; and eft b written as well as 
pronounced-^.g., compare eftineftefta, that laughed, with the cor- 
responding Tamil iiritfa. 

(vi.) n also changes, though still more rarely, into ra—e.g„ 
miru, you, in Telugu, appears to have been altered from mru, the 
form which answ-ers to the TamU ntr, and which Telugu analogies 
would lead us to expect (See the section on the " Pronoun ”) . 

5. Th^ lahialA: p, wi, 

(i.) p changes in Canarese into ft. This remarkable rule applies 
to the iniUal p of nearly all words in modern Canarese, whether 
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thi?y pure Dravidian words or Sanskrit darivatives—pattUj 
Tam. ten (podij TeL)* is in Canar^e Jifltiii. In like mannerp 
money^ a Sanskrit derivative, is in modem Canarese fiai>ci. This 
change of p into K seems to have taken place in comparatively rc- 
cent times^ for in old Canare^^ and in the dialect of the Badagas of 
the NtigherricSp p almost invariably maintains its ground. A change 
similar to this is pcoasionally apparent in the Mara^p the neighbour 
of the Canarese on the north; the Sanskrit partieiple bhutn-A^ one 
who has been, being altered in Mai^|hi to hdid —hoto-^, I was. 
Compare also the Prakrit I was, from bliii£a“fffn<ii+ A sbnilar 

change of p into h appears in Armenian— e^g-, foot is in Armenian 
hct (for pet ), and father^ licyr (for . 

It is curious to notice the same change in the f&r East, What ^ 
p in Chinese became in Japanese first f then h. 

(ii) the sonant of sometimes changes into m—e.g,^ padi, 
Teln teiij becomes midi in fom^taiiili^ nine^ a compound which the 
analogy of both Tamil and Telugu would re(|iiire to he tom-bodij! 
enbnFj they will say, is often in poetical Tamil ertmnr; Tam. 

being about to eat, the future verbal parUdple of uTt in clas^chl 
Tmnd, becomes in Malaytlam. b is also eupbonically added 

to m in ™lgaT TamiL I do not refer to such words as pimbu, Tam. 
a snake^ as compared with Puma, Tel.; for in those instances the m 
itself is euphonic, and hu (in Can. ou) b the real formative; com- 
pare Cam Mvu (p^rti), a snake. Cases in which the m b rjidical 
and the b eupbouie occur plentifully in colloquial Tamil—e.g., fcodu- 
mei, wheats commonly pronounced fcodttmbet^ from Sans, godhilntfl. 

(iiL) b is often softened Into w in TanuL Moat transi¬ 
tive verbs in Tamil form their fijture tense by means of p or pp ; 
and in the corresponding in transitives we should expect to find the 
future formed by b, the sonant of p- Where the root ends in a 
nasal consonant, this h appears; but where it ends in a vowel, h Is 
ordinarily changed Into u. (See the section on ** The Verb/') In 
some instances in the Tamil poets this b of the future is changed, 
not into u, but into m, eccording to the previous rule. 

(iv.) m changes into n. This change is often apparent in the 
nominatives of neuter nouns In Tamil, the ordinary terminnUon of 
many of which is but which optionally terminate in n palflWi 
profit, a derivative from Sans., Is more commonly used 

than paln-m. In Tdugu. fcolfl'nit, a tank, ans^'ers to the Tamil 

hula-m. _ ^ 

(v.) m changes into t?- miman, falJier-ln-lnw. and mMmt. 

mother-in-law, in Tamil, are softened in Coorg into indpu and m^vi; 
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71^711, snd mm, in sncleni Cware^y are saftened in the 
modem collaquM dlnlect to nnvu and mvu, 

6. The iiquid comsotmnis or Vt f, r. 

(i) y dianges into n and 7^ In some caaes* though it is certain 
that y and n interchange, LI is uncertain which is the more ancient. 
Tlius the Dravidian pronoun of the first person is nan, iian^ yan, dii," 
and it might be argued either that yan was derived from nfl7i> 
through the middle point or that, through the same middle 
point, nan was derived from ydn. On ej^amining^ however, words 
borrowed from Sanskrit, there can be no doubt that in some in¬ 
stances at least y was the original and ii the corruption. Thus |/uga . 
Sans, a y^oke, is in Tamil v.\igam^ and Ymmi, the god of death, is 
sometimes YniTiott, sometin^ies Naimin. It is curious to trace the dif¬ 
ferent forms this word a^umes in Tamil. We find Yamanp Eman, 
^aman, and Naman. The European word '^anchnr^' has become in 
Tamil nonpfciirawi and narifllcTiramw The change nf y into ti in yugn 
and Yanm is mentioned by Tamil grammarians themselves. We have 
probably an jnstnnee of the same tendency in the change of the 
formative of the Tamil relative participle ya (y + a) into ita—e.p., 
that said, becomes iolltna, and this ionna. 

(ii.) y sometimes changes into d in Canarese and Tulu— 
ddua. Cam who, which^ what, alternates with yova; daiiadv.^ what 
thing, with i/duadu. The latter wonl is tMdntm m Tufu, 

fUi.) y changes into i. It has been shown Umt ch, i, and j are 
softened into y in TamiL Notwithstanding this, and in direct oppo¬ 
sition to it, we find in calloquial Tamii especially in that of the 
southern districts, a tendency also to harden into i. Whore s 
ought to be, it 13 pronounced as y, and where p ought to be,, it is 
pronounced as i-—e.g., pam^ hunger, is. Enispranciunced by the vulgar 
payi: whilst uayaru^ the belly, is transformed into vaiaru. This 
change of y into i is not confined to the south, though it is mote 
frequently met with there. Even in Madras, pn^angcl^ boySp is 
pronounced pasanpeh and upol^ near^ is not only pronounced but 
written oial. The change of y into i and again convci^ely of i into 
2^, might seem to be owing to some peculiar perversity^ but doubtless 
there is a cause for the change in each case, and hence it is not 
ali-vays easy to determine whidi is the nriglna] and which the cor¬ 
ruption. Where p is vised ouphanicaUy to prevent hiatus, it does not 
change into i. 

'"y is regularly changed to j m Hindi, Panjabi, Bengali, and 
Oriya: less frequently in Marathi^ Gujarathi, and SLndhi To these 
three languages y retains its liquid sound erf "Hijs change is by 
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Vsramchi coiUined lo inittai y. The i&id on sd miual coiiso~ 

nant joeing gte^ter th&n that on one in the luiddle o£ s word^ il is 
natural that y ahould he more often changed to j in the former 
position than in the latter."—Beames, p. 249. 

(iv.) r changes to r. This, as might be expected, is a very com.' 
mon change. What is r in one dialect is often r in another, or wicc- 
persd. The foUewing is an example of both sounds interchanging in 
one and the same dialect: In Tanul there are two words for black, 
koru- and kciru. They are now independent, with meanings that somC' 
what divaricate, but there tan be no doubt that they were originally 
identical. 

(v.) r changes into I. r and I are found to be interchangeable in 
many families of languages. Or Bleek, speaking of the Setshuana 
dialects, remarks, " One is iustified in considering r in these dialects 
as a sort of floating letter, and rather intermediate between I and r 
than a decided r in sound.'* In the Dravidian famUy, this inter' 
change of r and I is one of very common occurrence. Somedmes I 
is corrupted Into r.‘ but in a larger number of cases r appears to be 
the original, and t the corruption. In the case of the distinctively 
Oravidian y and the change is uniformly of the latter nature, and 
the change of the ordinary semi-vowel r into the corresponding I, 
though not uniform, is an exeeedingly common one, and one which 
may be regarded as a characteristic of colloquial Tamil- It is com¬ 
mon in Malay^am also. It is especially at the beginning of Wi'ord-s 
in Tamil that this change occurs, and it takes place as frequently in 
the case of derivatives from Sanskrit as in the case of Dravidian 
roots-e.g., Tckyhi to save fralcsk. Sans.), is pronounced by the 
vulgar lofesM or latchL In the middle of words r is less frequently 
changed into I; nevertheless where Tamil uses r we sometimes find 
I in Telugu—e g., teri. to appear, In Tamil, becomes teii-yu in Telugu. 
'^lis is also the equivalent of the Tamil teli, clear; hut I consider 
teri and teli, in Tamil, different forms of the same root. Similarly 
the T of Tamil sometimes becomes I in the middle of words in Mala- 
y alfuTi _ e.g., Tam. jtariiei. a shield; Mai. paltso. 

Seeing that a tendency to change t into I still exists and ope¬ 
rates in the Dravidian languages, espisciaffy in Tamil, it may be con¬ 
cluded that in these ancient toots, which are the common property 
of several families of languages, and in which an interchange ap¬ 
pears to exhrt between r and I, r was the original and I the altered 
sound--eg, if the Dravidian kar-v or fcfir, black, is connected, as 
it evidently is, with the Sanskrit kdl-a. black, it may be concluded 
that the Sanskrit form of the root is less ancient than the Dravidian: 
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and this opposition seems to be confimied by the existence of this 
root* kar^ black, in many ot the Scythian laitguages. Campare fcn, 
the roo t o£ knshna^ Sans, black. 

The fact of the frequency of the interchange between r and t 
Cixrespectiv'e of the question of priority) would lead us to suspect 
a remote connection between several sets of Dravidian roots which 
are now considered to be mdependent of each other—compare 
«rj Tam. small, with silj few; end pof (probably another form of 
per) ^ large, with pal, many. Another form of Kruall^ i$ 

(vi.) 2 changes Into r. Whilst the ordinary change is that of r 
mta 2, the change of I into r is occasionally met with, and forms one 
of the peculiarities of Tufu- Tufu generally changes the final 2 of 
the other Dravidian languages into r—c.g,j uil^ Tam* a bow (biHu, 
Can.) becomes in Tulu btr. In this instance it cannot be doubted 
that I was the original termination of the word^ for we find the some 
root west of the Indus in the Brahui bilfo, a bow. A sknilar inters 
change between I and r takes place in Central Asia. The I of 
Manchu is r in Mongolian. 

(vii.) I sometimes changes into ^ —e.g*j compare nii^ Tom. to 
stand, with TiirtittUj to cause to stand. 

In Zend and old Persian, 2 was unknown, and r was systemati* 
cally used instead. In Telugu, tu^ the pluralising suffix of nouns, is 
sometimes changed into nt. This change, however^ of 1 into t is not 
systematic, as in Tul^y but exceptional. In Tamil, I is euphonically 
changed, not into but into f before all hard consonants— 
potpalaj various, becomes in written compositions parpaht. This 
proves that a change of I into r is not contrary to Tamil laws of 
sound. 

(viii.) 2 changes in the language of the Kus to 4 The change 
of 4 info f Is common enough, but the regular change of I info 4 is 
peculiar fo this idiom—e.g*, patu, Tel milk, b in Ku iUu, 

house, is idd**- Compare abo the change of the Sanskrit I into d tn 
the North Indian vernaculars—e.g., folf, the intoxicating juice of ihe 
palmyra palm, b in those vernaculars whence the word tised 
by the English, foddp* The Telugu name o£ the tree b (adu, equiva¬ 
lent to the Hindi tu4 or tor. 

(ix.) The T and f and the 1 and f of the other dialects change in 
the dialect of the Tudas to t$h, rzh and 

(Xp) V is generally hardened in Canarese into b in the begianlng 
of a word—Tam. to flourish, becomes in Canar^e ba2. 
Where v is not changed into b, viz.^ iu the middle of words, Cana^ 
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res« generally softens it into vf. The same softening is somelunea 
observed in the pronunciation, of the lower classes of Tamilian. 
In Malayilatn the sound of v stands midway between the English 
o and vt. This soft sound b common in cuUoquiai Tamil also. 

(xi,) The a euphonic of Tamil b sometimes changed into y 
in Teiugu. Botli y and o are used cuphonically to prevent hiatus 
in Tamil; so in Teiugu g is sometimes used not only instead of v, 
but also instead of y. Compare Tam. aru-ti))-ar, six persons, with 
the Tcl. dTT*-(g)*uru. Compare also porw. Tel. honorific singular 
(really plural) suffix, with wdmi, he (they), its more correct form. 
This will perhaps explain the occasional use of g instead of a as 
the sigii of the future tense in high Tamil—o-P-j 5eiiypi*> iuslea o 


seyi’CTij I will do. 

(xJL) V appears to change into 01 In Mabyalam. U Ims al¬ 
ready been mentioned that b in Tamil sometime becomes nt in 
Malay^aro—e.g., Tam. un-bdii, about to eat, is in MaL unindn— 
but it is doubtful whether this might not rather be represented as 
a change of v into nv—<.g., where Tamil has Jed^-bdn, about to ^ 
(the future verbal participle), Malnyaiam usm options^y either 
JWiiu-Wn or Imunmu; so where Tamil says vdrvavan (or uOrba- 
uan), he who flourishes, MalayaUm says either tjflrtjovntt or oafu- 
„moa«. Here, in so far as Malayalam itself is concerned, b d^- 
appeani, and the interchange is between w and m. I have noUcod, 
ako, an interchange between o and m in the Finno-Ugrian Ian- 
I iM in. FinuJsH is t? in Hunssxian* 

(xiii.) T (the peculiar vocalic f of Tamil) interchanges with 
five different consonants. Sometimes it becomes ),i—»T»ur«‘£r«j 
Tam. to sink, is changed in Teiugu to mwttugn; ^ « 

hole, becomes in Canarese M. Oidinanly t « changed in Teiugu 
into d. Neither Teiugu nor modem Canarese possesses we 
r. ft is found, however, in old Canarese, of which it is a distim^ve 
sign. In a very few instances Teiugu uses n or f instead of r; 
sometimes it omits the consonant altogether, without using a su^ 
stitute, but in a large maiority of instances it converts r t^to 4 . 
T is ordinarily converted in Canarese into I, and the same c an ^ 
characterises the pronunciation of the mass of the Tanul P®°P*® 
the southern districts of the country. In Malay" snir>s _ 
times converted into I, but more frequently into y. 
yajma (Malayaiam) is often written and pron^inoed ' 

r - generally changed into «.g Thm. ^ 

Tulu. portu. In Canarese this r is assiroilated-e g .. hoWu (po ) 
€; 31 
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for the Tuju, porcltL C^jnipare also the Telugu pocitlu. Wc thus 
find f interchanging with 4? Vi l^tly as^ulaLing 

itself to the succeeding consonant. 

This change of f into I, and the previous one of r into 4t 
the constituents o£ an important dialectic law. That law is, that 
the same consonant which is r in Tamil is generally 4 Telugu, 
and always t in modem Canar^e. Thus a fowl is fcdr-i in Tamil, 
kdd~i in Telugu, and feoJ-i m Canarese, The numeral seven is ef-u in 
Tamil, ed-u in Telugu and in Canarese. In the compound 
numeral efttarWi seven hundred, the Telugu id-u is found to change, 
like the Canarese, into The word signifying time which is 

included in the adverbial nouns then and now (literally that time 
and this dme), is ki Tamil in Telugu pfodd^i^ or podd-ii, 

then pttd-ttj and id Malayalam pot. In the last instance, however^ 
Malayalam uses ( only when final. When followed by a vowel it 
b r, as ippdfuin^ appoftim^ now and then. It thus appears that | 
and d are as intunately allied as 4 end f. Th\^ b a point of some 
importance in the affiliation o£ languages, for an Interchange of d 
and I Ls characteristic of the Ugrian family of languages, as well 
as of the Dravidian family and the North Indian vernaculars. Hie 
same word is written with t or d In O^Uak, and vrith I in Magyar 
and Finnish, 

A corresponding interchange is occasionally ob^rved even in 
the Indo-European languages—compare 3dk{)i?|iia (da]cji/nia)» 
a tear^ with ta^hrymu. Similar changes in several of the modem 
Romance dialects inigbt ako be adduced, but in those languages 
it b rarely met with, whereas it b a eharacteristic dialectic sign 
of several families of tongues belonging to the Scythian group. 

fxiv.l r (the strong rough f of Tamil) is ErequentJy changed 
in Tula Into j—the origmal form of m^ndni^ Tam. three, 
becomes milji; dpi, Tara, six, becomes dji It changes abo in Tula 
into d —c.g., one hundred, instead of ndru. It changes still 

more fpcquontly into the soft r* The tendency of Tulu appears, 
therefore^ to be to soften doiivn this hard sounds This change of 
r into j, the equivalent of b directly the converse of the change 
of 3 into which Is so common in the Indo-European tonguean 

(xv.) This strong r sometimes change^i in Tamil info n—e.g., 
pir in piragu, afterwards, is identical with pin, afterwards, J^tr-ti, 
Is identical with Ann-c, little. 

(xvi) f changes in Tu)u into ken^ to hcar^ replaces: 

the Tam,-Can. Iccf. So also fcoh to take, to buy, Tam.-Can., be- 
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comes in Tuju koJ^. In Tdugu the lattet word becomes kon-a. 
Even in Tamil the I of Jcol is euphonised into n in the gerund 

(xvih) I sometimes changes in Malayalam into f, and this 
again into u. The name of the country and Umguagc is an instance 
of this, arnw ia for dfina (euphonised in Tamil into 0 Rniei)i from 
dj, to rule, to possess. It has already been shown that Malayarma 
becomes also Malayayma. 

Having now finished the conaderation of the dialectic changes 
which pure Dravidian consonants undergo, it remains to point out 
the changes which take place in the Sanskrit sibilants, w'hen words 
in which they occur are borrowed from Sanskrit by TamiL 

1. The hard, lingual sibilant of Sanskrit is unknown to 

classical Tamil. Sometimes it is changed into i, a change which 
ordinarily takes place at the present day in the pronunciation of 
the lower classes of the southern districts, sh is sometimes, though 
rarely, converted in Tamil into r. Or Gundert supplies me with 
some instances of this in old Malsyalain:’^ e-P-j kshnyo. Sans, loss, 
is in old MaL written Iriraifflm, and the name Lofcakmcnan in an 
old copy of the Hamayana is written fIcrk Here flcJc stands 

for fcsh. Sometimes sh is assimOated to a succeeding n—thej 
name Vishnu becomes sometimes, both in poetical Tamil and iw 
Malayalam, Vn^nu- Thl^ appears also in poetical Tamil aS 

Vhidu. a word which denotes the wind as well as Vishnu, Dr 
Guiidcrt idenlifie.'i the uiii of Vinnu. Vishnu, with the Tam.-Mal. 
word oin, sky, a true Tamil word connected with the root oil, to 
be bright. The derivation of Vishnu from vil and rip IooIb very 
tempting, but I fear Sanskrit lexicographer wifi refuse to yield to 
the temptation. Most common^ ah is converted in Tamil into 4- 
This 4 is sometimes softened down into the dental d. Thus, 
nuinit^hyo. Sans, man, becomes in classical Tamil inSnido-n; and 
this by a further change becomes numidc-it. A very old example 
of the change of the Sanskrit into d. in Tamil, can be adduced. 
The month AsU4ha, Sana. July—August, has become in Tamil 
Adi; and this change dates probably from the earliest period of 
the cultivation of the Tamil language. In Taf^ha, January—Feb¬ 
ruary, the hard instead of being changed, has been discarded 
altogether: the Tamd name of this month, as far back as the lite¬ 
rature reaches, has been Tci. 

2. j. The hissing sibilant of Sanskrit, answering to our Eng¬ 
lish s. is ordinarily in Tamil converted into d, the sonant of t. 
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which is pronounced as t?i In that— niflsaTti^ S^ins. a months 
becomes in classical Tamil fTi'rtdoTn j and tncinas, the 

rnind^ becomes twanad-ti » In this conv^ersLon of the 

Sanskrit * into d {or th} in Tamil, there is a change from the 
sibilant to the den tab which is exactly the referee of that change 
from the dental to the semi-sibilant which has already been des¬ 
cribed, 

ashed to account for the connection between two sounds at 
first sight so widely opposed, I would refer to similar conditions in 
other languages, as, for Instance, the substitution of r (t) for n (a) 
in Attic Greek, as jiPXinrn (nicHtta), {ihalattay , for ulAinan 

(meliMa), (thtilassti). Among modem languages, the 

example of the Spanish may ako be adduced, wh^te c before the 
palatal vowels e and i is pronounced as tli. From the same cause 
arises that defect In speaking called a lisp, which renders some 
Englishmen unable to pronounce sibilants or palatals olheTwise 
lhan as half-oh^?eure UngualSr But whereas in England this is only 
an individual and pei^onal peculiarity, in Spanish it becomes a 
law* The people of Madrid all lisp, not only in pronouncing c 
and 2 , but also in s. So also, to go to a different age and family 
of languages, the Chaldeans and Syrians lisp the Semitic sh, as in 
Heb. Chal. telath^ Syriac tlofh, thrce/^—p. 216. 

Mr Beames goes on to explain physiologically the origin of thb 
tendency to change e into t 

When s happens to be the first consonant of a Sanskrit deriva-' 
five, it is sometimes omitted in Tamil altogether—e.g.. sandhi^,, 
evening, becomes niMlit a place, become:^; tanam. More 

commonly in modem Tamil an effort k made to pronounce this n 
with the help of the vowel which is prefixed to It in order to assist 
enunciation^—e.g., kifri (jrtrF. SaTis.)^ a woman. 6^ the soft sibilant 
of Sanskrit, soinetimes passes through similar changes. Generally 
it is represented by the corresponding s or ch of the Drayidtan Ian- 
guage«i, but sometimes it k converted, like the harder s. Into f, as 
in the very ancient derivative firu, sacred, for Stj. Sometimes it 
is discarded altogether, especially when compounded with r* Thus. 

the month of August—September * is in Tamil The 

Malayalam Onam. the ceremony of the month Snvnnn, carries this 
change further still. 

The Sanskrit sibilant never changes into r in Tamil. This 
change, though very common in languages of fhe Indn-Furapean 
family, rarely, if ever, appears In the Unividian. Tl may he con- 
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jectured, but cannot be proved to have taken place. The Tamll- 
Canarese toot tTj to be, originally to sit (In Brahui or), TJiay be 
allied to the Indo-European substantive verb, best represented by 
the Sanskrit as. The Taroil plural of rational beings ar, resembles 
(he Sanskrit epicene notninative plural as; and perhaps, though 
more doubtfully stiU, the Tamil tm, iron, euphonised into im-TobM, 
may be ccimpared with the Sanskrit ayas, and the English word 
iron (which is allied to npas, through the change of s into r), 
though I prefer connecting this word with the Tamil root tr, dark. 

Eupftoinc Pebmutsttow or Comsonants.— The permutation of 
consonants for euphonic reasons, though it throws less light on the 
laws of sound than dialectic interchange, includes a few points of 
considerable interest, Dravidian grammarians have bestowed more 
attention and care on euphonic permutation than on any other sub¬ 
ject; and the pemulations which the grammar of Tamil requires 
or allows are at least twice as numerous, and more than twice as 
perplexing to beginners as those of Sanskrit. On examining the 
permutations of conaonanLs prescribed in the clas.'5ical gramniars of 
Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese—the three principal languages of this 
family—it is evident that a considerable proportion of them ore 
founded upon Sanskrit precedents. Another class in which Sanskrit 
rtiles of euphony have been, not iimtated, but emulated and sur¬ 
passed, may be regarded rather as prosodial than as grammatical 
changes. But after these have been eliminated, a certain number 
of euphonic permulatioas remain, which are altogether peculiar to 
these languages, and which proceed from, and help to illustrate, 
their laws of sound. It will suffice to notice a few of those permu¬ 
tations; for the subject is too wide, and at the same time not of 
sufficient importance, to ahow us to enter here on a minute inves¬ 
tigation of it. 

1. In dnunduo compounds. i.e*, in nouns which are united to¬ 
gether, not by copulative conjunctions, but by a common sign of 
pluralW (in the use of which common sign the Dravidian languages 
re.semhie, and probably bnilate. the Sanskrit), if the second mem¬ 
ber of the compound commences with the first or surd consonant 
of any of the five varsas (vi2., k, eh or a, t, p), the surd must be 
changed into the corresponding sonant or soft letter. In those 
Dravidian languages which have adhered to the alphabetical -grstem 
of Sanskrit, sa Telugu and Canarese. this conversion of the surd 
into the sonant Ls carried into effect and expressed by the employ¬ 
ment of a different character. In Tamil, in which the .same charac¬ 
ter is used to represent both surds and sonants, a different charac- 
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ti^r is not ^anployed, but the softening of the first rofisonant of the 
^second word is always appan?nt in the pronunciation. This peculiar 
rule evidently proceeds from the Dravidian law that the same coo' 
sonant which is a surd st the beginning of a word should be re¬ 
garded as a sonant in the middlej for the first consonant of the 
second word, being placed in the middle of a compounds ba^ be¬ 
come a medial by position. The existence of this rule in Telugu 
and Canarese, notwithstanding the Sanskrit influences to which 
they have been subjected, proven that the law of convertibility of 
surds and sonants is not confined to Tamil. 

AH the Dravidian dialects agree in softening the initial surd of 
the second member of dvandua compounds; but with respect to 
compounds in which the words stand to one another in a case-rela¬ 
tion—substantives of winch the first is used adiectivaily or to 
qualify the second, or an infinitive and Its governing verb—Telugu 
pursues a different course from Tamil. Th^ rule of Telugu iSp that 
when words which belong to the dnito class, including all infinitives^ 
are followed by any word commencing with a surd eonsonantt such 
consonant Ls to be converted (as in dvanduo compounds) into its 
soft or .^nant equivalent. The rule of Telugu on this point resembles 
that of the Lappish, and still more the rule of Welsh; and it has 
been obser^^ed that Welsh, possibly through the pr^e-historic in¬ 
fluence of Finnkh, is the most Scythlc erf all the Indo-European 
languages. 

It is curious that in combinations of words w'hich are similar 
to those referred to aboYe, and uniformly after infinitives in o, 
Tamil, instead of softening, doubles and hardens the initial surd- 
sonant of the succeeding word. Tamil also invariably doubles, and 
consequently haidcns, the initial surd of the second member of 
Tfflf-pwrusJia compounds, i.e., compounds in which the words stand 
in a case-relation to each other. In such combinations, CRUaresc, 
though it is less careful of euphony than either Tomil or Telugu, 
requires that the initial surd of the second member of the com¬ 
pound should be softened: it requires, for mstanee^ that Irfili fopoFit, 
0 tlger^s skin, shall be written and pronounced huti do^filu. Tamil 
on the contrary* requires the Initial surd in all such cases to be 
hardened and doubled— e.g,^ the same compound in Tamil, viz., 
pull a tiger’s skin, must be written and pronmineed. not pidi 
ddl but piilt-(t)t6h This doubling and hardening of the initial is 
evidently meant to symbolise the transition of the signification of 
the first word to the second; and it wdll be seen that this expedient 
has been very frequently resorted to by Tarmh 
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When Ihe first word is used, not as a notm or adiective. but as 
a verb or relative participle, the initial surd of the scooncl word be¬ 
comes a sonant in Tamil also, as in Telugu-e.ff., compare feay 
fconibii, a withering branch, with Iwy-(fe) fcoinbu, a branch with 

fruit. . 1 , t. 

2. The Tamil system of assimilaling or euphonically changing 

concurrent consonants, is in many particulars almost identical math 
that of Sanskrit, and has probably been arranged in imitation of it 
Nevertheless there are some exceptions which may be ri^ard^ as 
distinctively Dravidian, and which arc founded upon Dravidian laws 
of sound—the mutation of I into « in various unexpected com¬ 
binations. Through this tendency to nasalisation, pol-da, like, be¬ 
comes pon-dtt, or rather poit-dra; kot^, taken, bought, becomes 
koJi-da; and the latter euphonic mutation has found its way m 
Teiufiu into the root itself, which is kon-it, to buy, instead of the 
older Tamil koj- Tulu also is kon. It does not appear to have b^n 
noticed even by Tamil granunarians, that I, in a few instances, ha.s 
been converted into n before k. Thus iten-ku, pronounced nan^u, 
four, is derived from idU-ku, an older form of the word; and Pon- 
gvaii, the Tamil name of the month of March—April, has been al¬ 
tered frem the Sanskrit Phalyuno- In Telugu a corres^ndmg 
tendency appears in the change of I into n before ^ 

house, is softened into in^i. In eU these cases I is undou^etUy 
original; and these proofs of the priority of I to n wirobnrate tl^e 
suspicion that the Latin nliua is older than its Sanskrit cquivalen 

rule of the Tuda. which seems to arise from considerations of 

euphony, may here be noticed, th and sfi ^ ^ f 

inserted between I and k and r and k ™ _ erUen 

ershken, I am, where we should have expected ntiken and e k . 

Ecpmomc Nunnation OB Nasalisation.— Mu^^e is 

the Dravidian languages, especiaUy in 

nasals fi, fi, n, n, and m (to which some add n or 

Odra of the Telugu), for the purpose of 

sonants of each norffO- All the nasals referred to, with the 

tion of the hati oiirnrufim, which Ls^an ^ . 

by native grammarians as modifications 

nature of each modification being 

which m is affected by succeeding consonMte. In 

skrit, all those modifications arc expre^ by ^ ^ 

wUd. coiistitul, the of oaoh of 

Tolugu C«»ro» on, md tbo same okaraotor, wkioh B oaBao 
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but which posses^s a greater range qI power than the 
fx7iujsv^ra ol Samkrih ^ used U> represent the whole el the E^al 
modifications referred to. The pronunciation of IhJb eharacleri 
however^ varies su as to accord with the succeeding consonant, as 
in Tamil. 

The iLunnationj or nasalisation, of the Dravidhm languages, is 
of three kinds. 

1. The first kind of nunttafiOTt is used to a greater extent hi 
Tamil than in any other dialect. It consists in the iikserUon of a 
nasal before the initial consonant of the formative suffix of many 
nouns and verbs. The formative syllabic or suffix, the nature uf 
which will be explained more particularly in the succeeding section^ 
is added to the crude root of the verb or noun;, and constitutes the 
inflexional theme, to which the signs of inflexion are annexed. Thu 
tiasalised furmative is used in Tamil in connection with the intransi¬ 
tive form of the verb and the isolated form of the noun. When the 
verb becomes transitive, and when the noun becomes adjectivaij or 
is placed in. a case^relation to some other noun, the nasal disappears, 
and the consonant to which it was prefixed—the initial consonant 
of the formative—is hardened and doubled. The nasal hi modified 
in accordance with the nature of the Imtial cunsonant of the forma¬ 
tive suffix: it becomes n before fc or p; a before 4 ch^ or j; xi before 
f or ^ before t or d; and vt before p or h. Telugu uses the ani^s- 
trdra to express all these varieties of sound; and the half 
in certain other cases. 

(L) Of the use of the first nasal n, to emphasise and euphonise 
the formative suffix k-u or p-u, Tamil afiords innumerabk examples. 
One verb and noun will c.y., a^^gu, to restrain oneself, 

keep in, is formed from the root tidfi, by the addition of the forma¬ 
tive, intansltive suffix gu> which is euphonised into iigu; kd-ngeif 
heat, is from kd or fcdy, to bum (in Telogu H-gu) • with the addi¬ 
tion of the suffix gei, euphonised into ngeU TTie final g is nasalised, 
not only in the case of the addition of the fonnative, but sometimes 
also when it is radical-—e.g., {torn pag-u^ to dividet we have pang-u, 
a portion- The tendency in Tarmi to the nasalisation of this con¬ 
sonant may be illustrated by ite treatment of a Sanskrit word. 
Sans, ^noka (fmm iuim), a dog, has become in Tamil (with the 
masculine termination an) itmagttn^ then sunangan, then by a 
further change (w being pronounced like o before a consouant fol¬ 
lowed by o) 

The insertion of nasal before ic or p probably accounts for the 
idiape of the Tamil adverbs, or rather nouns of place, erngu, there, 
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iiigti, here. en^. where. The denwnstoUve and Ititerrofialive base-s 
B. i/and e are foUowed by leu of gu, the Tamil dative case sign, or 
j-ather sign of direction, whence ogtt {k becoming g before a vowel) 
is nasalised into ofigu. Dr Gundert prefers to derive these nnuns 
of from the (supposititious) demonstrative nouns om and im, 

and the interrogative noun ent, which last still survives iu Tamil in 
the shnpe of en; e.g., en, 'vhal, why; and takes m Tclugu the 
bhape of cmi. By the addition of the directive fcti to these nouiB, 
nwi. &c., they would naturally become niigu. &c* I recognise dis¬ 
tinct traces of these supposititious demonstrative nouns am or an 
and im or hi iu the fbrmativefi of nouns, in the inBexional incre¬ 
ments. and in the case signs, as wiU be seen under each of those 
heads; probably also they are the bases of the poetical Tamil equiva¬ 
lents of o^u. &c„ viz., ainbor. there, imbor, here, embar, w-hete. 
Still i feel doubtful whether in aiigit, &c., we are to recognise those 
demonstrative nouns. If we compare ydngu, Tam. where, a poetical 
form of engu. with yondu, another noun of place and time, which 
appeals to me to be derived from ya. one of the interrogative bases, 
and d«, the formative, nasalised into ndu, as will be seen under the 
next bead, it will appear probable that gdngu has been formed in 
this manner; and if ydugu, then also Mga. mgu, poetical, and 
(Tiigu. tfigu. and the common forms. Besides, if we compare 

these Tamil adverbial forms with the Gond adverbs aga. there, iga, 
here, inga, now, Hke. hither, Jiofce, thithCT; with the Canarese ago, 
ugalu. then. »g«, now, y&vdga. when, hage, in that mann^, hige, 
in this manner, alternating with their nasalised forms hiitge and 
hinge t and with the Coorg nfcka, then, ikka, now, eJeko, when- 
(remembering that demonstrative nouns of time and place are vo 
these languages more or less equivalent—e.g,, in Tamil, flitdu means 
either there or then)—we shall conclude, t think, that the pnnit- 
tive form of the Tamil adverbial noun angu. there, with Its com¬ 
panions wa.s m* and that angu Ls only an instance of the fondness 
of the Tamil for nasalisation. (See ‘■Demonstratives, their use as 

Adverbs.”) i e .u A 

(ii.) Instances of the euphonic use of the nasal of the sero^ 

tj«rg«, k. are more common in Telugu than in Tamil. T^us, pa^ft- 

u, Tel to divide, is derived from pog-«. Tam. (changed into pach-u, 

and then na.salised into poficli-u). and is analogous to the Tamil 

noun pnng-u. a portion, derived from the same verbal rejf.- 

fichu. Tel. to double, is an example of the use of the euphonic nasa 

by verbs of the transitive class-a class in which that nasal is not 

used by any other dialect but Telvigu. 
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(iii.) The cerebri j and d ar^ not used as formativa siiduces 
of verbSt though some varbal roots end in those consonantaj but 
they are not unfrequently used as formatives of neuter nouns— 
^•S-t the probable origLaal of ihe tiurneral two, cor™ 

respondUig to the Canarese em-du, has been euphonised to tTU-ud'U. 
The Tamil adverbial nouns n-Tid-u, there, here, yd-nd-u, 

where, are derived from a and T, the demonstrative bases, end yfl, 
the interrogattve base, with the addition of the usual neuter for¬ 
mative d-«, euphmused to where, when, \s used also 

to signify a year, another form is yan^i. In common Tamil the 
word for year is hut ydindu is the form 1 have invariably 

found in inscriptions, a year, the more recent word (or rather 

the obsolete form of this word dndei), is the oriijin of the word 
affef, annual—e.g., (fc>-fcamum, Tam. and Mai ^n 

ceremony. The omission of the nasal n from the word ottei shows 
that the nasal is a portion, not of the root, hut of the formative, and 
that it is merely eupho^ in origin, Ue adjectival shape of a noun, 
or that which appears in the inflexion, may be regarded. a$ a gene¬ 
ral rule, as its oldest shape. Compare inritei, Tam. double, from 
irm^, two. with the Canatese crii^u, two. We sec. iherefoti, that 
the original shape of the noun of place or time under consideration 
was not dn^n, but What seems to place this beyond doubt is 

the fact that in Telugu the d of these words is not nasalised in ordi¬ 
nary writing, and only slightly nasalised in pronunciation. They 
are cda, ed«, there, here, where: and the last word eda 
chansed to is u^ like the corresponding Tamil ySndu. to 
signify a year, fit wdl be shown, under the head of the “Interro¬ 
gative Pronouns " that the Tamil yd takes abo the ^veaker form of 
e and in Telugu e,] We see the same primitive, unnasalbed form 
of these demonstrative nouns in the Tuju thither, ide, hither 
whither. In Telugu a large number of masculine formatives 
in d-u receive in pronunciation the obscure nasal for nddu- 

I» or ^.lu. toy, i. oonmioriy „«d. On ooniorin, tho 

T.o^ 'MW. « «rilh Borire. ft. Telugu f„,„ oI ft. 

word, we find that sometimes the nasal is used by one dialect and 
rejected by anoUier. 


(iv.) We see an example of the euphonic use of « th., ^ 
the dental varga, in the intransitive verb tim-iid-u Tam 
come correct, from tlni, the radical base, and du ihe 
.uplKufti.d into tofu. ft. tnuultive ton. .f ft. 
rtu, to An .«™pl. of ft, ^tolitofton rf , „„„„ 

dnss to found to to.™-ud«, t™. a totoficin.! dnig, ntodiefo. .S 
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Is derived fmm maru^ fragrant, with the addition the fnnnaUve 
dti^ euphonized to iidu: comp. TuJu and ancient Canaresej, inardii^ 
modem Canareze, ^uiddu. We find, I Uiink^ the same eupfiociic 
nasalisation in the TamiJ demonstrative adjectives attda, that^ titda^ 
this, eticfii, which. These appear to have been formed from the 
neuter demonstrative pronouns id-u, and the interroEative 

e-du, by the insertion of the euphonic nasal (os was probably done 
also in the case of cngu, &c.p and d^u, &c.), with the addiiion cf 
Qf the sign of the relative partieiplcp so frequently used in the for- 
mation of adjecUves (see Adjectives"), od^u would thus become 
and HI by an easy process. Dr. Gundert derives these adjectives 
from om, m, &c.p the demonstrative nouns referred lo in the pre¬ 
vious paragraph, and do, the formative of relative participles. This 
relative formative^ however, is not do. but only a; and it would be 
necessary lo put Dr Gundert's case thus. The demonstretive base 
am was developed Uiio OTidUj by the addition of dn^ the neuter 
formative; and this otid-ii, by the addition of the relati\^ participle 
sign tt, became and-a, A confirmation of this view might be found 
in the Telugu imclu, there, which Is also the sign of the locative 
case, and hidu, herei as compared with the Canarese inda (origin 
nally, as we know, hn)^ the sign of the instrumental, but a locative 
case sign originally. This view is very plausible^ but on the whole 
I prefer adhering to the view 1 have already taken, which accords 
with a still larger number of parallel instances of Tamil nasalisa¬ 
tion. The Tuju demonstrative pronoun indu or uwdu^ it (proxi¬ 
mate), corroborates this vievf. It is sun ply a nasalised form of the 
Tam, and Can, idu (prox.), udu (intermediate) » The Tamil andnii 
mdrti, ice., that day, this day, 3(C, (Can. anditj indu), may also be 
euphonisationz of adti and idu, that and this; though this euphoni- 
sation would be more in accordance with rule if they were formed 
froim demonstrative nouns in and tI;, the existence of which we 
may surmise, but of which I can discover no distinct proof. Com¬ 
pare, however^ the Canarese alli^ tlli, elh, there, here, where p which 
may either be derived from supposed demonstrative nouns, ol, d, 
el, or from the demonstrative bases of those nouns, a, %, e, prefixed 
to It, an altered fom of tl, a house, which is used in Tamils as alU 
is in Canarese, as a locative case sign. The Tamil ittrei, to-day. 
a secondary form of itidru, to-day (also the corresponding attr^+ 
that day, and etcrei, what day) would seem to indicate the origin 
of ind™, &c., from a mot d or it, from which ittrei, &c., wimW 
naturally proceed like nttrei. single, from or or or. Compare mdru, 
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Tam. there is not, and andni. it is not. which arc regularly derived 
trom the negative fa&ses il and ol. 

(v.) Many examples of the euidioiiic insertion of nt before the 
suffix in h might be adduced, but the following will suffice; rinc-mbu, 
to turn (intransitively), of which the root is unquestionably tirUr a$ 
appears in the corresponding Telugu fini*pit and Canarese tiru-vu. 
The Tamil form of the transitive of the same verb is tiru-pp-u, to 
turn. An example of a similar insertion of euphonic m before the 
formative b of a noun is seen in erit*^nbti, Tam. an ant. when com¬ 
pared with the equivalent Canarese word iru-ve. The formatives 
nd'U and mbn are extremely common terminations of Tamil nouns; 
and with few if any exceptions, wherev^er those terminations appear, 
they will be found on examination to be euphonised suffixes to 
the mot. 

2. The second use to which the euphonic nasal is put is 

altogether peculiar to Tamd. It consists in the insertion of an 
euphonic n between the verbal theme and the d. which constitutes 
the sign of the preterite of a very large number of Tamil verbs. 
The same d ordinarily forms the preterite in ancient Canarese. and 
is not unknown to Telugu; but in those languages the nasal n is 
not prefixed to it. The follouing are examples of this nasalisation 
of the sign of the preterite in Tamil: vof-ad-en (for tdr^d^n). 1 
Bourished. from the root rar; in Canarese, compare old 

Canarese preterite, bol-d-en. So also uirn-nd-u (for uiyu-d-u), 
having fallen, from the root vifn or vtr; High Tamil, uif-dpu; 
Canarese equivalent, bidd-u. 'Hte corresponding Mala^'^am oin-tt 
is an example of the absorption of the dental in the nasal. In 
colloquial, or vulgar, Tamil this euphonic insertion of n is carried 
further than grammatical Tamil allows. Thus, aew-d-a, done, and 
pep-d-fl, rained, are vulgarly pronounced 4ey-»ii-o and pey-n)*n, 

3. A third use of the euphonic nasal is the insertion, in Tamil, 

of w or n before the final d or d of some verbal mote. The same 
rule sometimes appUes to roots and forms that terminate ui ihp 
rough T. or even in the ordinary semi-vowe! r, Ihus /car*u Can 
a calf, is Icflur-If in Tamil (pronounced Icetidr-u); and mur-u, Can! 
three, is in Tamil (pronounced milndr-u). In the first and 

second classes of instances in which nunnarton is used for purposes 
of euphony, the Dravidian languages pursue a course of their own 
which is different from the usages of the Scythian, as weU as of 
the Syro-Arabian and Indo-European families of languages In 
the Syro-Arabian languages. especiaUy in Talmudic Hebrew 
euphonic n is always a final, and Is often emphatic as weU as 
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euphonic. Iti Turkish, it is used between the bBse$ of words and 
their inflexions in a manner shnilfli* to its use in Sanskrit. In the 
North-Indtan vernaculars an obscure nasal, n, is often used as a 
final. But none of these usages perfectly corresponds to the 
Draiudian nasalisation referred to under the first and second heads. 
In the third class of instances the Dravidian usage bears a close 
resemblance to the Indo-European. In the seventh class of Sanskrit 
verbal roots a nasal is inserted in the special lenEes, so as to coalesce 
with a final dental—c-jj., nid. to revile, becomes iiindcti, be reviles. 
Compare also the root «d«, water, with its derivative root ond, to 
be wet. A similar nasalisation is found both in Latin and Greek. 
In Latin we find the unaltered root in the preterite, and a nasalised 
form in the present—compare scidi with aciudo, citbwi with 
cumbo, tetipi with tango^ /regt with /raiigo. Compare also the Latin 
centum with the Greek f-kurdv (rh-kattm). In Greek, compare the 
roots n«fl (methli and AoP (leh) ivjth the nasalised forms of those 
roots found in the present tense— e.fl., imvfl-awe («uiHtfc-and), to 
learn, and Auftp-dwi flflntb-nw), to take. The principle of euphonic 
nasalisation contained in these Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin examp es, 
though not perfectly identical with the Dravidian usage, corres¬ 
ponds to it in a remarkable degree. The difference consists in this, 
that in the Indo-European languages the insertion of a nasal ap¬ 
pears to be purely euphonic, whereas in Tamil it generally conm- 
butes to grammatical expression. The consonant to whi^ n is 
prefixed by neuter wrbs is not only deprived of the n, but aJso 
hardened and doubled, by transitives. 

Prevention of Hiatus.— An exammaiion of the means em¬ 
ployed in the Dravidian languages to prevent hiatus between con¬ 
current vowels, will bring to light some analogies with the Indo- 
European languages, especially with Greek. 

In Sanskrit, and all other languages in which negation is 
effected by the use of “alpha privative," when this a is followed 
by a vowei. n is added to it to prevent hiatus, and a becomes an, 
in, nr nn. In the Latin and Germanic language-s, this n, which was 
used at first euphonically. has become an inseparable part of the 
privative particles r« or un- In the greater number of the Indo- 
European languages this is almost the oply conjuncture of vowels 
in which hiatus is prevented by the insertion of an euphonic n. In 
Sanskrit and Pali, n is also used for the purpose of preventing hiatus 
between the final base-vowels of nouns or pronouns and their case 
terminations, in order that the vowels of the base may escatpe 
elision or eorrupiion, and be preserved pure* In some instances 
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<a probably older) m is used for this purpose instead of ii. This 
i^ge is u,ii]u]own in the cognate languages, with the exception of 
the use of « between the vowel of the base and the termination 
of the gemuve plural in Zend and old high German. It is in Greet 
that the use of n, to prevent hiatus, has been most fully developed ; 
for whilst in Sanskrit contiguous vowels are combined or changed' 
so that hiatus is unknown, in Greek, in which vowels are more 
persistent, n is used to prevent hiatus between contiguous vowels, 
and that not only when they belong to the same word, but also, 
and atm more, when they belong to different words, 

On tu^ our attention to the Dravidian languages we mav 
chance at Erst sight to observe nothing which resembles the system 
^ »»«o„=d, to Tama .„d 

Dra^di^ languages, hiatus between contiguous vowels is prev.^nt^ 

in the Dravid^ languages, as in Sanskrit, except in the c^of 
eom^unds which have been borrowed directly from Sanskrit 
Itself, nor are vowels elided in these languages before words 
co^encing with a vowel, with the excepUon of some short fiiuds 
which are considered as mere vocalisations. In Telugu and Cana 
™se a few other unimportant vowek are occasionally ebded 
Ordinarily, however, for the sake of ease of pronunciation, and in 
order to the retenUon of the agglutinaUve structure which is 
natural to these languages, all vowels are preserved pure and 
pronounced separately; but as hiatus is dreaded with peculiar 
intensity, the awkwardness of concurrent vowels is avoided by the 
interp^Lon of o or p between the final vowel of one word and 
Uie initial vowel of the succeeding one. The rule of Tamil which 
m mort particulars is the rule of Canarese also, is that o 'is used 
ter the vowels o, u, and o. with their long vowels, and au, and 
y IS after i, e, with their long vowels, and ei. Thus, in 
, VBTu tlfet, not come, is written and pronounoed uara- (p) 
and oafi-olla, (it ia) not the way, becomes vari-(y)^ijt ' 

Thk use of u in one conjunction of vowels, and of y in another 
IS doubtiess a result of the progressive refinamern of the langile' 
Originally, we conclude that one consonant alone was uid for 
this purpose, and this may possibly have been « changing into m l 
and y. ^ Mafeyalam, as Dr Gundert observes, y has gradually 
racroac^ on the domain of v, pure a having become rare. Words 
like the Tamil oimn ( 0 + (o) +n), he, remote; ioan (i+ („i . 

prolate, diangmg in Telugu into vdiwfu and uindu, prove suffici¬ 
ently the great antiquity of v. They appear to me to prove that 
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even in Telugu y is more recent than Possibly, also, the 7\ of the 
Tdugu IS more recent than m. The only thing, however^ perfectly 
certain is that m, and u interchange m Telugu, Tu|u, and 

Canarese, and n, and y in Tamil. Euphonic insertions between 
contiguDUis vowels are obser^^ed in the connnon conversation of 
Oravidians, as well as in written compositions; and they are found 
even in the barbarous dialects — e.p., in the Ku, which was reduced 
to writing only a few years ago, v may optionally be used for 
euphony as in Tamil. Thusn in Ku, one may say either cdiu, she, or 
n(v)flrii. This insertion of u or y Lakes place, not only when a word 
terminating with a vowel is followed by a word beginning with 
another vowei^ but also (as in Sanskrit) between the final vowels 
of substantives and the initia] vowek of their case terminations — ^ 
pub-(i^)-il, in the tamEUind, piln-(t?) dlp in the jack The use of 
olphn priuatiue to product^ negation being unknown to the Dravidian 
languages, there is nothing in any of them which corresponds to the 
use of an^ m, or un privative,, instead of a, in the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages, before w'ords beginning with a vowel 

The only analog>^ which may at first sight have appeared to 
exist between the Dravidian usage and the Greeks in respect of the 
prevetitjon of hiatus, consists in the use of tr or y by the Dravidian 
languages as an euphonic copula. When we enter more closely on 
the eTcamination of the means by which hiatus is prevented, a real 
and remarkable analogy' comes to light ; for in many instances where 
TamU Uses Telugu and Tulu, like Greek, use n. By one of the 
two classes into which all words are arranged in Telugu for eupho¬ 
nic purposes, y is used to prevent hiatus when the succeeding word 
begins with a vowel ; by the other, a very numerous class, n is used, 
precisely as in Greek. Thus, instead of tinnagd igenu, it went 
slowly^ Telugu requires us as to say finTiagd- When n is 

used in Telugu to prevent hiatus, it is called drufa, and words which 
admit of this euphonic appendage are called efruta prgfcntS:, words 
of the druftt class. Druta means fleeting, and tAe drvta n may be 
interpreted as the n ichicA often dkappears^ Tlie other class of 
words consists of those which use y iristead of n, or prevent elision 
In the Sanskrit manner by sandhi or combination. Such words are 
called the fcioEfl class, and the rationale of thdr preferring y to n 
was first pointed out by Mr Brown. Whenever n (or its equivalent, 
Tii or nu) could have a meaning of its own—e.g., wherever it could 
be supposed to represent the copulative conjunction, or the case 
sign of the accusative or the locative^ there its use is inadmissible, 
and either y or ^iidAt must be used instead. Hence, there Is uo 
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difference in principle between n and y, for the latter is used in 
eeruiin cases instead of the former, merely for the purpose of pre- 
vetitijifi misapprehension; and it can scarcely be doubted that both 
letters were originally identical in origin and in use, like » and p 
in Tamil. 

An euphonic peculiarity of Telugu may here be noticed, nr or 
rm, the equivalents of n, are used euphonically between the final 
vowel of any word belonging to the drata class (the das.s which uses 
n to prevent hiatus), and the hard, surd iniljal consonant of the 
succeeding word- -which initial surd is at the same time converted 
into its corresponding sonant. They may also be optionally used 
before any initial consonant, provided always that the word termi¬ 
nating in a vowel to which they are affixed, belongs to the class 
referred to. It is desen,'ing of notice that in this conjunction Tii or 
nil may be changed into that form of ix (the Telugu anusiwra) 
which coalesces with the succeeding consonant. Occasionally, m is 
used in Telugu to prevent hiatus between two vowels where we 
shoxjld have expected tn find n, or, in Tamil, u. 

m may perhaps be regarded as the original form of the euphonic 
copula of Telugu, and u and j/ a.s a softening of the same. A distinct 
trace of the use, apparently a very ancient use, of m to prevent 
hiatus, instead of n or v, may be noticed in classical Canarese, in the 
accusative singular of certain nouns— c.g., instead of puru-u-BWi. the 
accusative of piirti, a teacher, pnni-m-Hm may be used. On the other 
band, in Tula, an older u seems to have changed into ra, and even 
toto mb. Thus, mdi, Tuju. she (prox.), stands for imal. and that for 
iral ; tefr, they (prox.), for imar, and that lor iuur. whilst the sing, 
masc. trf the same is bn be. for iuun. Compare the Tu)u remote sing! 
tnase. aye. he. The evidence of all the other dialects in favour of u 
being originally the euphonic vowel of the pronouns is so stroitg that 
the Tulu m must, I think, be regarded as a corruption. In colloquial 
Tamil »ri is used in some instances iaslead of u, where it alone is 
used, not only by the classics, but by scrupulously correct writers 
up to the present day—e.g., ennnmd^ whatever it may be, instead of 
the more correct ennavd, from ctMia, what, and 6. the particle ex¬ 
pressing doubt 

It may be noticed here, that where n is used in later Sanskrit 
to prevent hiatus between base vowek and case terminations, y is 
often used instead in the Sanskrit of the Vedas. I regard m as the 
original form of the euphonic copula of the Telugu. and u and y as 
u soflening of the some. 
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U has mentioned! thal v and y are the letters wtuchL are used 
m Tamil for preventing hiatus^ where n and y are used by Telugu. 
On examhung mure dusely the forms and LnQexions of classical 
Tamils we shall find reason far advancing a step farther. In Tamil 
also, fi is used instead of u In a considerable number of instances, 
especially in the pronominal tenninations of verbs in the da^cal dia¬ 
lects, Thus, the neuter plural demonstrative being auet (for a- (a) -c 
from a-fl), we should expect to find the saine (i-(e)eij or the older 
in the third person plural neuter of verbs; but we find 
a-(n)-d Lnstead—t.e., we find the hiatus of a-a rdled up with « 
instead of «—trufcfcjndrc(n)aj they are (neuter)* instead of 
irutcJcnidra (v) a. So abo^ whilst in the separate demonstratives 
iinfln, he, ond auar, they (epicene)* the hiatus is filled up with 
i?—a-{v)^r)^ in the pronominal terminations of 
verbs in the classical dialect we find a-(Ti)-*n often used instead 
of ci-(tj)-an^ and instead of a- tv^-cr— ^-9-, iniitdfl (n) aiij 

he was^ instead of inmda (t?) an, or its ordinary contraction irund^. 
We sometimes also find the same w in the neuter plural of appeUa- 
Ovc nouns and verbs in the classical dialect—c.g,, poruJtt(ft)a, 
things that are real^ realities, instead of ponila(o)o^ or simply 
pomln. oft™-(a)-ci=iJeinibfli!>eij things that will come* We find 
ihe same use of n to prevent hiatus in the preterites and relative 
past participles of a large numlwr of Tamil verbs—Icdfti (^i) 

1 showed ; fcntji(n)a* which showed; in which fomxs the n which 
comes between the preterite participle kdfti and the terminations 
and o, is clearly used (as 1? in ordinary cases) to prevent hiatus. 
The euphonic character of this n (respeeling which see the Section 
on "Verbs. Preterile Tense") is confirmed by the circumstance 
that n optionally changes in classical Tamil into jf—e.g*, we may 
say kdfti(y)a, that showed, mstcad of ^cdjfi(n>a. Another instance 
of the use of n in T^mil for the prevention of hiatus appears to be 
furnished by the numerals. The compound numerals between ten 
and twenty are formed by the corabUiation of the word for ten 
with each numeral in rotation. The Tamil word for ten is pailu, 
but padu is used in the numerals above twenty, and padi, identical 
with the Telugu word for ten, is used in the ntunerals from eleven 
lo eighteen inclusive. Between this padi and the units which fol¬ 
low* each of which, with the exception of mtindru, three, and ndlu, 
four^ commences with a vowel, n is inserted for the prevention of 
hiatus where the modern Tamil would have used e. The euphonic 
character of this n appears to be established on comparing the 
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Tamil and Can&rese ttumerak with those of the Telugu, in tnosi. 
of which It 15 used instead of n —en^.^ 


Tta^uou. 

fifteen padt^ (h) -^u 

sixteen padi-ih)-^TU 

seventeen p«di- (ft) 


Tamu. and Canajtese. 

pirdt- {ft) -etrtdu (Can. crdii) 

podi- (n) -d™ 

pqdi-( ti)-# fu (Can. elu) 


In the Tamil compound numeral, pad(-(n)-i»iindni. thirteen, 
we find the same n used as m the previous examples, though there 
is no hiatus to be prevented. Telugu has here the 

Canarese /iodJ-Tnurii; and as Canarese uses n, like Tamil, in all the 
other compound numbers between eleven and eighteen incluaive^ 
and dispenses w'ith it here, 1 think it may be concluded that in the 
Tamil |H:tdi(nj7nTi7iilni the n has crept in through the influence of 
the numerals on each side of it, and in accordance with the euphonic 
tendencies ol the language in general. Dr Gundert thinks pedin 
liardly an example of n used for the preveiition nl hiatus. He prefers 
to regard the in of tbcs« numerals as the in of the oblique case, and 
considers padin-niiindra (in Malayalam, padim-inimu} as decisive 
to this effect. He adduces also onibadm-dytram (Tam. onbaditr), 
nine thousand, and cnibadin ko^i (abo capable of being used in 
Tamil), eighty croresK On the other hand, it may be replied that 
Lhe h used by Telugu cannot be regarded as a sign of the oblique 
case, and that if it be admitted that it is used simply for the pre^ 
vention of hiatus, this fact should be allowed to throw' light on the 
use of n in the same words in the other languages. It w'ould be 
quite natural, howeveri that the inflexiona) increment of the 
Tam.-MaI^ oblique ease, should be used instead of the merely 
euphonic n, where it appeared to fit in suitably. Identity of sound 
w'ould recommend it for occasional use. In the Coorg dialect n 
in all the compounds after padu, the form of pattu, ten. 
used in construction—ptfduTumje. fifteen, podundru. sixieen, 
puduTiefu, seventeen. Notwithstanding this, the mflexional incre¬ 
ment of the Cocjrg does not contain n^ but Is either d* or ra. Simi¬ 
larly in Tulu, in which the possessive increment is n. ta, or da, and 
the locative 4’ P^.* is inserted betft^een pad’, ten^ and 

the words for four* &c., in the compound numerals from fourteen 
to nineteen inclusive—pad* (n)ornib(i, nineteen. The n thus 
inserted must surely be euphonic. 

We have an Indubitable Instance of the use of % even in common 
Tamil, to prevent hiatus, in appdlative nouns ending in ei—e.g,, 
when an appellative noun is fonued from ifei, youth, or young, by 
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annexing an, the sign of the masc. sing.^ the compound is not iJei- 
t!/>-ait, but iJet-(n)-on, or even iEei- (n)-<wi. n is merely a more 
liquid form of n, and in MalaySlam regiularly replaces n in the pro¬ 
noun of the first person. Probably also mandr, the epicene plural 
of the future tense of the Tamil verb in some of the poets, is for 
ma-ar — -e.g.. entna-(ti)-dr, they will say, for enmnr, and that for 
I'libiSr. the more common form. 

There is thus reason to suppose that originally Tamil agreed 
with Telugu in u-sing a nasal instead of a semi-vowel to keep con¬ 
tiguous vou'els separate. It may be objected that n evinces no ten¬ 
dency to change into n. 1 admit this j but if we suppose ^n, not tt, 
to have been the nasal which was originally employed for this pur- 
jiose, every difficulty will disappear ^ for m readily changes on the 
one hand to u, and on the other to n. Nor is it a merely gratuitous 
supposition that Telugu may have used ni at a former period instead 
of a, for we have already noticed that ni or ttu, the euphonic equi¬ 
valents of n. are interchangeable in certain conjunctions with the 
rtDiiswm or assimilating nt; that in two important instance* (the 
c*opulative particle and the aorist formative) the n of Telugu re¬ 
places an older m of Tamil: that m is oocasionaUy used instead of u 
to prevent hiatus between contiguous vowels; and that in Sanskrit 
also, instead of the n, which Ls ordinarily inserted between certain 
pronominal bases and their case terminations, an older m is som^ 
limes employed. It may aliso be noticed that the ni or nu, whion 
may be considered as the euphonic suffix of the accusative in 
Telugu, is replaced in old Canarese by irt. 

In Tulu. n Ls sometimes used to prevent hiatus. Whan the per¬ 
sonal pronouns beginning with a vowel are suffixed to participles for 
the purpose of forming participial nouns, n is euphonically inserted 
where u would ordinarily be inserted in Tamil and Canarese—e.p., 
inttlpu-(n)^yc 1 he who makes. Tamil agrees with Tu)u in thus 
iiwerting n after past participles ending in i—ep.. compare pax^i- 
(ft)-nt;an, Tam. he who made, with batti-fnl-aye, Tulu. he who 
came- Sometimes this euphonic n is inserted in Tuju where y would 
be inserted in Tamil-c.p-, dhore-(n) Tulu. gentlemen. Tam. 

diir«-(y)-atnirpa! (plural used hnnorifically for singular). In am- 
ma.(n>-dfeuh(. Tula, mi-stresscs. Tamil would run the vowels 
together. When the adverbial particle ags is added to the root of a 
verb, to denote the time at which an action takes place, n is inserted 
between the concurrent vowels—c.ff., malpw-fftl-aga- when ^king. 
Compare «>ith these particulars the uses of the drufa « of Telu^. 
The emphatic particle ^ becomes in Tulu not only ye or iw. acen 
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ing to the nature of the preceding vowel, as in Tamd, but alcn 
after a, and sometimes after e—e.g., dye- (w) -e, he himself, n is 
inserted in like manner before d and d, the interrogative particles, 
Avhere r would be inserted in 'PamlL, as also before e when used 
interrogatively. 

The reader eannot fail to have observed that whilst the Dravi¬ 
dian languages accord to a certain fjeteni with Sanskrit in the point 
which has now been discussed, they accord to a much larger extent 
with Greek, and in one particular (the prevention of hiatus between 
the contiguous vowels of separate words) with Greek alone. It Is 
impossible to suppose that the Dravidion languages borrowed this 
usage from Sanskrit, seeing that it occupies a much less important 
plate in Sanskrit than in the Dravidian languages, and has been 
much less fully developed. 

It should be mentioned here that the letter r is in some instances 
used to prevent hiatus in each of the Dravidian idioms. In Tamil, kS. 
the imperative singular of the verb to preserve, becomes in the 
plural, not fcn-(v)-i™, but lcfl-(r)-um. Canarese in certain 
inserts r or or between the crude noun and the case terminations, 
instead of the more conunoti u, n. or d—e.g., karid'-ar-o. of that 
which is black. 'Hiis or, however, is probably only another form 
of ad. Tdugu inserts r in a more distinctively euphonic manner, 
as, for instance, between certain nouns and dhi, the suffix by which 
the feminine gender is sometimes denoted— e.g,, sunddnt-(r)-dfu, a 
handsome woman. Compare this with the Tamil soumlariyci-(u)-al, 
in which the same separation is effected by the use of the more 
common euphonic v, r is inserted cuphonicaliy in Tclugu in other 
connections also—e.g,. poda-r-illu, from poda. leaf, and illu. house— 
a bower. 

The d which intervenes between the i of the preterite verbal 
partidple and the suffixes of many Canarese verbs (e.g., m>ttdi-(d) -o, 
that did), though possibly in its origin a sign of the preterite, is now 
used simply as an euphonic insertion. This d becomes invariably i\ 
in Telugu and Tamil} and in Tamil it is sometimes softened further 
into y. t is sometimes stated to be used in Telugu for a Kimtlpy pur- 
pose—vii, to prevent hiatus between certain nouns of quality and 
the nouns which are qualified by them—e.g., fearaku-t-ammu, a 
sharp arrow, but I have no doubt that this t is identical with ti. and 
was originally an inflexional particle, g is in some iiulances used 
by Telugu to prevent hiatus, or at least as an euphonic formative, 
where TamU would prefer to uee v —e.g., the rational plural noun of 
number, six persons, may either be drM(fl)ur-it or dru(i))ur-u. fc 
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seems to be used lor the same purpose in paddko^ti (pade^fe-oiid-u)', 
eleven, he, lor v^u, and garu, they, for lAra, are mstanees 

of the use of g for v in Te!ugu. 

Harmonic Sequemce Of Vowkis.—I n all the languages of the 
Scythian group (Finnish, Turkish, Mongoluui, Manchu), a law has 
been observed which may be colled “ the law of harmonic sequ¬ 
ence.” The law is, that a given vowel occurring in one syllable 
of a word, or in the root, requires an analogous vowel, i.c., a vowel 
belonging to the same set (of wliich sets there are in Turkish 
four) in the following syllables of the same word, or in the parti¬ 
cles appended to it, which, therefore, alter their vowels accord¬ 
ingly, This rule, of which some traces remain even in tnodern 
Persian, appears to pervade all the Scythian languages, and has 
been regarded as a confirmation of the theory that all those lan¬ 
guages have sprung from a common origin. 

In Telugu a similar law of attraction, or harmonic sequence, is 
found to exist. Traces of it, indeed, appear in all the Dravidian 
languages, especially in Tulu, wliich in Ihis particular comes nearest 
to Telugu; but It is in Telugu that it comes out most distinctly 
and regularly. The range of its operation in Telugu is restricted 
to two vowels t and u ; but in principle it appears to be identical 
with the Scythian law. if being changed into i, and i into u, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the preceding vowel. Tlius the copulative par¬ 
ticle is ni after i, i, ei: and n-u after u and Ihe other vnweLs. fcj*. 
the sign of the dative case becomes in like manner ki after i, T, and 
ei. In ihe abovementioned instances it is ihe vowels of the 
appended particles which are changed through the attraction of the 
vowels of the words to which ihey are suffixed: hot in a large 
number of cases the .sufExed particles retain their own vowels, and 
draw the vowek of the verb or noun to which they are suffixed, 
as also the vowels of any particles that may be added to them, into 
harmony with themselves. Thuji, the Telugu pluralLsing termina¬ 
tion or suffix being lii, the plural of kotti, a knife, would naturally 
be koHihi t but the vowel of the suffix is too powerful for that of 
the base, and accordingly the plural becomes kottulu. So a^. 
whilst the singular dative is fcaMt-fci. the dative plural is not kattilfl- 
let, but fcatlufa-ku : for la, the plural inBexion, has the same power 
as the pluralLsing parUde lu to convert fcalli into fcnitu, besides 
being able to change ki, the dative post-position of the singular, 

into ku. . m f 

In the inflexion of verbs, the most influential parhcles m Telugu 

are those which are marks of lime, and by suffixing which the tenses 
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the Sanskrit preposition pra is changed into piro in the compound 
derivatives which have been bonowed by Tamil; whilst Krishna 
becomes KiruffUm-u (tf instead of or even Kifrino-n. Even 
such soft conjunctions of coiisonants as the Sanskrit dya. dwn, gya, 
&c., arc separated in Tamil into diya, diuo, and yiya. Another rule 
of Tamil syllabatiun is, that when the first consonant of an unassi'^ 
milable double consniiant is separated from the second and formed 
mto a syllable by the jjiterveiition of a vowel, every such consonant 
(not bcine a semi-vowel) must be doubled before the vowel is 
suffixed. Ihus, tatifc. Sans. naiuri% becomes in Tamil tat(t)uva; 
unprofitjiblep 

In consequence of these peculiarities of syllabation and the 
agglutinative structure of its inflexions, the Tamil language appears 
wry verbose and lengthy whuti compared with Sanskrit and the 
languages of Europe. Nevertheless, each syUable being exceeding- 
ly simple, and the great rnajority of the syUables being short, rapi¬ 
dity of enunciation is made to compensate for the absence of con- 
Craction and compression. 


Tinnish, Hungarian, and other languages of the same stock, 
allow of only one consormrit at the beginning of n syllable. When 
foreign words which begin with two cxmsoaants are pronounced 
by a Magyar, the consonants are separated by the insertion of a 
vowel-e.g., kml become hirdiy. Where the first consonant is a 
sibilant It IS formed into a distinct syllable by a prefixed vowel— 
c,p., sclmio becomes iafcota. How perfectly in accordance with 
Tamil this «, is known tu every European resident in Southern 
India who has heard the natives speak of establishing, or sending 
their chil^n to an English isfcul. Th. same peculiarity has been 
discovered m the language of the Scythic tablets of Behistun In 
rendering the word Sporfn into Sythian, the translator b found to 
have written it with a preceding precisely as it 

would be wiitteii in the present day m Magyar or in TamiL 

Prefessor Max MUIIer. in his '‘Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
^age, S^nd Series." adduces many similar instances in other 
families oflanguages. “Many words in Latin begin with *c, at. sp. 
Some of these are found, in Latin irusciipUons of the fourth een- 

seems 

that the Celtic nations were unable to pronounce an initial a be- 
fore a ^nwnant, or at least that they disliked it Richards, as 
quilted by Pott, says, ‘No British word begins with s when a con¬ 
sonant or w follows, without setting j/ before it; and when we bor¬ 
row any words from another language which begin with an a and 
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a consonant Lirnnediatel^ following it, w prefix a y belor<? aucli 
words, as from the Latin scfcolo^ apiriti«fj. ysptyiL The 

Spaniard-v in Peru, even when reading Latin, pronounce efitudimit 
for atuditnn, eachofa for acfiola- Hence the eonstanl addition of 
the initial vowel in the Wistem. or chleily Celtic, branch of the 
Roman family- Freneh e{fp4hrer, instead of Latin sperare; ittchifirc, 
became eiftoblir, lastly elablir. to estahliiih, —P. TVordi 

beginning with more than (tne consonant are most liable 
to phonetic eorruplion. It certainly requiroJi an effort to pronounce 
distinctly two or three consonants at the beginning without inter¬ 
vening v’Owels, and we could ea-sily understand that one of these 
consonants should be slurred over and allowed to drop. But if it is 
the tendency of language to fawlitate pronunciation, we must not 
shirk the question how it came to pass that such troublcsame forms 
were ever framed and sanctioned. Moat of them owe their origin 
to contraction—that is to say, to an httempt to pronognee two syl¬ 
lables as one, and tluis to save time and breath, though not without 
pitying for it by an increased consonantal efiort. P. 187. I here 
are languages still in existence in ivhicli each syllabic consists 
either of a vowel, or of a vowel preceded by one consonant only, 
and in which no syllable ever ends in a consonant. This is tbc case, 
for instance, in the Polynesian huiguages. A Hawaiian finds i1 al- 
meet impo^ible to pronounce two consonants together. AM syl¬ 
lables in Chinese are open or nasal. In South Africa, all the mem¬ 
bers of the great family of speech called by Dr Bleek the Ba-nto 
family, agree in general with regard to the simpUd^y of Ihelr sylla¬ 
bles. In the other family of South African speech, *hc Hottentot, 
compound consonants are equally eschewed at the beginning of 
words. In Kafir we find jfold pronounced Igolide. If we look to 
the Finnish, and the whole Uralic class of the Northern Turanian 
languages, we meet with the same disinclination to admit double 
tonsonaub at the beginning, or any consonants whatever at the 
end of words. No genuine Finnish word begins with a double con¬ 
sonant, for the assimilated and softened consonants, which are s]^lt 
as double letters, were originally simple sounds. The Eslhonian. 
L^p. Mordvinian, Ostiakian, and Hungarian, by dropping or weak¬ 
ening their final and unaccented vowels, have acfpiired a !a«?e 
number of words ending in simple and double consonants: bnl 
throughout the Uralic class, wherever we can trace the radical 
elements of language, we always find simple consonants and .simple 
vowels,”—P. 190. 

The mode in which compound consonants are deall witn m 
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Prakrit and the modem North Lidian vernaculars, i$ mvesugated 
and explained hy Mr Beames in chapter iv. of hiE " Comparative 
Grammar,'^ The Prakrit rules for the a^imilatiion of compound 
enmsonants bear a considerable re^embhiTicet up to a certain pointy 
to the DtB vidian, especially in repaid to the combi nation called by 
Mr Beames '"the strong nexus'^—that is^ the enmbiaation, without 
a vowel, of the strong conaonants only, such as kt, tp, &c.^ respect^ 
ing which the rule of the Prakdts, as of Tamil. Is that the ftrei con- 
^nant should be assimilated to the next. Vararuchi expressofs the 
Prakrit rule rather peculiarly by saying that the first consonant Is 
elided, the second doubled. The corresponding Tumll rule applies 
only to the treatment of do such conjunction of eonso- 

nunte as &c,, being pof?sihle in words o( purely Dravbdian origin. 
Minoh Dialectic PrcuLiAniTiEs. 

1, Euphonic DisplaceiTLen^ of CofnsofUints. 

In the Dravidian languages^ consonants are f^ometimes found 
to change places through ha.'ito or considerations of euphony, 
especially, but not exclusively* In the speech of the vulgar. 

We have example of this in the Tamil foset^ which by 

a dh^piacement of consonants^ and a consequent change of the surd 
into the sonant, has become iadci: kudirek, a horse, is in this manner 
often pronounced by the vulgar in the Tamil country knr\iei; and 
looking at ihe root syllable of the Telugu word, gur-mfit, it is hard 
to decide whether kuridcl or Jcuilirei fe to be regarded as the true 
Dravidian originah though the apparent derivation of the word 
from Jcudi, Tam. to leap^ indices me to prefer feiidirei. In many 
instances* through the operation of this displacement, we find one 
form of a word in Tamil, and anotherp considerably different," in 
Telugu or Canarese. Thus. kopptiJ, Tam. the naveh 1*= in Telugu 
pf^kkihp in Malayilam potfcu? and pofckil; and podar, Tam* To spread 
as a creeper^ is in Canarese pc^rad-u. In comparing words In the 
different dialects, it is alwaj'? necessary to bear in mind the fre¬ 
quent recurrence of tins displacement. 

2. Euphonic Displflcetnent of Vowels. 

In Telugu we Imd many instances of a still more curious dis¬ 
placement of voVi^els, This displacement occurs most commonly in 
words which consist of three short syllables hegiTmlng ^vlth a 
vowel; and when it occurs* we find that the second vowel has dts- 
api^aredp and that the RrsJ vowel has migrated from the begin- 
ning of the word to the second syllable, and at the same time been 
length ened to compensate for the vowel that is lost. We have 
here to deal, therefore, with an euphonic amalgamatidn of vowels. 
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as well as an eiiphooie displacement, I take as an example the 
Dravidian demonstrative pronDuas, remote and proximate ; and 1 
select the plural, rather than the singular, to get rid ul the dis¬ 
turbing element of a difference which exists in the fomiatives. In 
Tamil those pronouns are auar, they, remete * and mar, they, proxi¬ 
mate, corresponding to tlli and hi Canarese adds u to each word, 
so that they beccwne avoru and ivarw- By analogy this is the form 
we should expect to find in Telugu also ; but on examination, we 
find in Telugu aero instead of oearu,, and wru- instead of ioaru. 
The neuter demonsU’ative pronouns of Telugu being dissyllabl^, 
there is no displacement in their nominatives (odi, that, idi. this, 
corresponding closely to the Tamd ndu. tin) i but when they 
become trisyllables by the addition of the inflexional sufiEx ni, we 
find a displacement timilar to that which has been described— 
e.g., adi«t, it, or of it, becomes ddni, and idini becomes d«u. Many 
ordinary substantives undergo in Telugu a similar change— e,p,, 
Ural, Tamil, a mortar, pronounced oral, should by analogy be oralu 
in Telugu ; but instead of oraln we find rolu, In each of the ins¬ 
tances mentioned, the change seems to have been iux>due«i by the^ 
rejection of the second vO'Wel, and the substitution for it oif a 
lengthened form of the first This unsettledness of the vowels. 
B 3 Dr Gimdert calls it attaches chiefly to the enunciation of I, r, 
and other liquid consonants. 

As soon as this peculiar law of the displacement of vowels is 
brought to light, a Imge number of Telugu words and form^ which 
nt first sight appear to be widely different from Tamil and Cana- 
rose. are found to be the same or but slightly altered. Thus fcadii, 
Tel. it will not he. or it is not, is found to be the same as the Tamil 
.ipddii; .' lain, there is not, corresponds to the TamU illodu, or ifodu; 
and by an extension of a similar rule to oionosyllables, we find Id. 
Tel. within, to be identical with u|, Tam. ^ 61, old Canarese. A 
similar rule of displacement appears in Tulu, though in o less 


degree. 

3. R^cctioit of Radfool ConsonantJ- 

Telugu and Caftarese evince a tendency to reject or soften 
away liquid comsonants in the middle of words, even though^ch 
consonants should belong to the root, not to tl^ f^ttve. Thi^ 
Tam. fire, Is soflei^ed into mppu ■ s bone, in 

emtnu: wdal fpronounced od«i) body, into oftu; ponidu. lime, mtu 
poddu; erudu, an ox, info e6du, mannuitt, mediae info »ur^«- 
For the last word Tulu has m«rd«. Can. ntoddu (ancienl 
umrdiA). For the Tam. erwpodih seventy. Can, has eppattv : for 
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ertipjnJ. T&m< to raise {root, Tam. efu, to risej Can. ^ti>. Can. has 
chWffii. For the Tmn. tsi. Can. has kobbn, 

Tiilu komme. So Tam. rntmet, a buffalo, Tmlu erme. Can. enime, 
Soinirthing shnilat to this process lakes place, but ncft so sysie- 
matically, In \'tilgai- colloquial Tamil. 

In a few instances, on the other hand, Teltigu appears to hove 
retained n rndical letter which ha.s disappeared in some connections 
from Tamil, For OMample, d^u. with, together with. Is the suffix 
of the Tbniil conjunctive ca-se. On examining Telugu. we find that 
the corresponding suffix is rdtJa. II has already been shown that 
d in Telugu corresponds to r in Tamil ; and consequently todft 
would become in Tamil to™, idra (toru-uwi) Ie contained in 
Tamil, and meaiB companionship—a meaning which appears .^Ic n 
In many Telugu compounds; and thus by the help of Telugu we 
find that the Tamil odw and fdro ate closely allied, if not \'irtuaUy 
identical; that the meaning of the .suffix ddu accords with its use; 
and that there is also reason to conclude another pair of similar 
words to be allied, viz., iidan. with. Can. odoiie, a of the con¬ 
junctive case, in itself a noun signifying cotinecljon, and t<»dnr, a 
verbal root, to follow, to join on, written also htdffr. 

Dr Gundert Ls right in anuidering ddu s lenglhenetl secondary 
form of odu, which is still used in Malayalaiu poetry (and equally 
so in Tamil), Old Can. has o4a, odasi,, mtidorn Can. udane i TuHi 
O^tupw. with Can, odane is of course the equivalent of the Tam, 
((dan. together witli odH, therefore, he thinks, needs no c^xplano- 
tion from Tel. lod«. Tam. t^. companiomihip. the root of which 
latter word Is torn (found with this meaning in Tam. ronidi. a 
crowd), todar. to follow, explains itself as a verbal rxmn of lodn. 
to touch, lo connect. These ihive roots he considers as altogether 
distinct from, and independent of, each other. It seems to me, 
however, on a comparisan nf the three mots, difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that they are substantintly identieaJ. The lengthening 
of the root vowel in secondary forms of roots is quite common in 
Tajiiil, and the close relationship of the radical Tnesnings of the 
shorter formis, o<hi. todic, and torn, favours the suppesition that 
tliey are only different fonns of the same root. I cannot pereelve 
any essential difference betw'een the radical meanings of odtt 
todti. The former, as We see from its verbal noun ottti. means to 
touch so as to adhere, the latter simply to touch. TTie slight varia- 
lions apparent in hmn and meaning appear to me to be .specialist' 
tion.s of a common root. See the section on the radiation nf roots, 
through '"Particles of Spociiili^tidn/* 
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4 . Accent. 

It is generally staled that the Dravidian languages are dfcsti- 
tute of accent, and that emphasis is conveyed by the addition of 
the e emphatic alone. Though, however, the Drevidiais languages 
are destitute of the Indo-Greek system of accents, the u« of accent 
is not altogether unknown to them; and the position of the Dravi- 
diait accOTit, always an acute iwe, accords well with the ttgRlutina- 
tiv-e structure of Dravldian words. The accent in upon the first 
syllable of the word ; that syllable alone, in most caseb, censtitul* 
ing the base, prior to every addition of formative^ and inftexLonal 
forms, nml remaining always unchanged. The first syllable of 
every word may be regarded as the natural seat of Hccunt: but if 
the word be compounded, a secondary accent di-stinfiUMjhes the 
first syllable of the second member of the compound. 

As in otJier languages, so in the DravUJan, arccenl is carefully 
to be distinguished from quantity; and in enunciation an accented 
short vowel is more emphatic than an unaccented long one. Thus, 
in the intransitive Tamil verb tu^attpuBlradu, it is cuntained, the 
.second syllahle, aiig. is long by position, yet the only accent Ls that 
which ia upon the first syllable ad. which, though sburtci- than the 
second, is more emphatic. Another example is furnished by the 
compound verb udemd'^mMfcfc^ndu, it is broken, UtemUy, having 
been broken it is. Though in this instance the second .Hyllable of 
the first wmil of the compound is long, not only by position, but 
by nature, and the .second syllable of the auxiliary word is long by 
pOBilion, yet the principal accent rests upon the first syllable of t 
first word, iid- ihe most emphatic portion of the compound, and tl'e 
secondary accent rests upon ir, the first syUable atid crude base of 
the auxiliarv; hence it is pronounced ndeindinJffciradii. t^'Oiy 
syllable except the two accented ones being enunciated lightly and 

with rapidity. , . c , 1 . 

The general rule of the Dravidian langm^es, which lutes the 

accent in the first or root syllable, admits of one enceplion. In 
poetical Tamil nne and the same form is used as the third li^son 
of the verb fin each tense, number, and gender) and as a participml 
nbun^.g., 6dwr?o« means either he will read, or one who jeads^ 
i..e, a reader. Even in the colloquial dialect the third person 
neuter singular, especially m the future tense, is constenllj- used in 
both senses—e g., dduwMfu, means either it will read, or that which 
will read, or abstraCtSy. yet more common Still, a reading, or to 
read The same fonn being thu.s used in a double sen.se. Tamil 
grammnrinns have determined that the difference in significaUon 
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should he denoted by a diilerence m accent. Thus when oduwii 
is u verhj meanmg he will read^ the accent is left ip its natural 
place, on the root syllable—e.g., dduwn \ bat when it is an appel¬ 
lative or participial noun, meaninE he who reads, the pronominal 
termination is to bo pronounced more emphatically, that is, it 
becomes the seat of accent— c.Bh;, 

Dr Gundert (Ln an article ia the Journal oj the CermaTi 
Orion ral Society far 1869) directs attention to a subject which I 
had not sufficiently discussed—vhL, the change^^ which Sanskrit 
sounds undergo when Sanskrit words are Dravkhariised, Old 
tadbhavas, he observes, arc not to be regarded a^ mere corruptions. 
Most of the changes that have taken place when Sanskrit words 
have been adopted by the Dravidian dmlecls have been Ln accord¬ 
ance with rule, though some appear to be arbitrary. It would be 
easy, he soys* to point out the laws in virtue of which, for instance, 
the Sans, rritfiabha, an ox, has become basava in Can.* Tel., and 
Tulu ; in Tnm^ and MaL \4ahti and e^ava \ and also to show how 
the Sans, porca, a season, beeomea in Tam. parui^, in Can^ habbo r 
and BraftTiia has become in Tel. Bomma and in IWu. Pfranio, 
He contents himself, however* with pointing out some of the laws 
which appear in the formation of the oldest dass of tadbhavas. 
One of these laws consist* in the simple omission of non'Dravidian 
sounds, such as the sibilants. Thus. sahoBraTn, Sans, for one 
thousand, becomes in Can. Mwira, in Tulu sara, in Tam. oyiram. 
The latter has been farmed, he thinks, thus—^finha^lran: ” a-a-iram 
dyirafii. So, out of the Pali name for Ceylon, the old 

Tamil formed ffurn. The nak^hatras Mripaifrsfiam and ^rd-umriani, 
have become in Mai Magdi^irawi and O^jern. ^remana, e Jalna 
ascetic, becomes in Tamil Samami^n* and aho Amana-n: Sf^am. 
lead, beemnea 

Another rule, which shows itself especially Ln Canarese* is the 
shortening of the long voweLs of Sanskrit. Thus, from Sans 
fcumdrtj a young girl, comes Tamil fcuiram (whence ComuHn), 
frtsm yreshfi. a superior, comes iefti (chetty)^ the title of the mer¬ 
chant caste. A noticeable illustration is Sanskrit, :fn§fefl, oil which 
in all the Dravidiati dialects becomes Another important rule 
consists in the separatlnn of voweb^ No old Dravidian word can 
commence with I or r. Hence a king, becomes commonly 
?dka, uldgam. The predilection for short voweh produce;^ a 
further change in thc^^e words—min becomes in Tamil qrafla-u and 
itrayu-n ; ?dka. tilopam, and idagru ; Sans. Bern tv, the Tiak*hatra, 
becomes frarafi. 
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of thti DrHvidiaji languages, it is desirable to exanuM the cb^sc- 
teristics of Dravidlar. roots, and the nature of the changes wt^h 
are effected Ln them by the addition of the grammatical forms. The 
niamter tn which various languages deal with their roots o. sliongly 
iUuBtrative of their essential spirit and distinctive character; and 
it is chiefly tvith reference to their differences m ^ particular, 
that the languages of Elurope and Asia admit of being arrang 
into classes. 

Those classes are as follows : -(l.) The monosyllabic. uncom| 
pounded, or isolative languages, of which Chinese is the 
example, in ^vhich roots admit of no change or com^hm^on, and m 
which all grammatical relations are axpressed^her hy 
words or phrases, or by the position of words m a »nten^. 
(2) The Semitic or intro-mutative languages, m which grem- 
i^Lal relations ar^ expressed by internal oh^g« Ln the voweh 
of dissyllabic reots, (3) The agghitinaUve m 

grammatical relations are expressed by 
to the root or compounded with it In the latter 
both the Indo-Eurepcan and the Scytbjin greups ^ 

differ, indeed, greatly from one another m 
only in their vocabularies but also in their gr^matical 
I include them both In one class, because they appear to g t 
lr"rhn-T .g«ed. to d.. principle o! «pn^e 

„.Hc.l relcticn by toeene ci the esjl-'f Z r«^1c 

The difference between them la rather in *8*^ Jeve- 

Agreetog in crigtacl cenatrnction they iifler 

!rti^rrt=“r£aea 

o^fgi^r^iffors 

particular the Drevidian languages agree m gen 
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Ihe Scythian than the Indo-European ; and hence in each dialect 
of the family there is, properly speaking, only one declension and 
one conjugation. 

It is to be remembered that the three classes mentioned above, 
into which the languages of Euixiipe and Asia have been divided, 
are not separated from one another by hard and fast lines of dis^ 
tinction. Their boundaries overlap one another. Probably all 
languEiges consisted at first of isolated monosyllables. The isolativc 
languages have become partly agglutinative, and ebenges m ifae 
internal vowels of roots, which are specially charscleristic of the 
SemiUc languages, are not unknown in the agglutinative cl a ^s 
especially in the Indo-Eurupcan family. Such internal phall imay 
occmuonally be observed even in the Dravidian languages. 

I here proceed to point out the mo-st notable peculiarities of 
the Dravidian root-system, and of the manner in which roots are 
affectEd by inhexional combinations. 

Ahrancement op DRAvmiAN Roots into Classes.— Dravidian 
roots, considered by themselves, iipart from formative additions of 
every kind, may be arranged into the three classes of—(L) Verbal 
roots, capable in general of being used also as nouns, which con¬ 
stitute by far the most numerous class; (2,) Nouns which cstmol 
be traced up to aiiy extant verbs, 

.1, Verbal Hoott .—^The Dravidian languages differ from San- 
s and Greek, and accord with the languages of the Scythian 
group, in generaUy u. 9 iiig the crude root of the verb, without any 
addition, as the imperative of the second person sittgular. Thus is 
the general rule, and the few apparent exceptions that exist are to 
ha i^arded either as corrupiiorus. or as euphonic or honorific forms 
o the imperative. In a few instances, both in Tamil and in Telugu, 
t e second person singulur of the imperative has cast off its fina l 
conson^t, which is generally in such casses a soft guttural or a 
liqu^: but m those uialancds the unchanged verbal theme is found 
ID the less used second person plural, or in the infinitive. 

A corwiderable proportion of Ora^^diiin roots are used either 
as verba] themes nr as nouia;, without addition nr alteration in eiffier 
case; and the class in which they are to be placed depends solely on 
the connection. The-use of any root as a noun may be, and in gene¬ 
ral Hf. derived from its use as a verb, which would appear to be the 
primary condition and use of most words belonging to this class; 
hut a.s such words, when used as nouns, are used without the addi¬ 
tion of formatives or any other marks of derivation, they can .scarce- 
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ly be regarded a.'» derivatives from verbs; but in respecf of gtam- 
maticat form, the verb and the Tioua musl be t-onsidered cither jb 
twin sisters or iHonticaL Hic following will suffice as examples 
of this twofold condition or use of the same root:—sol, Tam, as a 
verb, means to speak; as a nolxn, a word; tan, Tam. as a verb, to 
lop. to chop off; as a noun, a slake, a loom: wiurj, Tam. as a verb, 
to break in two; as a noun, a fragment, a document written on a 
fragment of a palm-leaf, a bond. In these instances it is evident 
lhat the radical meaning of the word is unrestrained, and free to 
take either a verbal or a norninal direction. M<jrieover, as the Dra- 
vidian adjective Ls not separate from the noun, but is generally iden¬ 
tical with it, each nxit may be said to he capable of a threefold use— 
viz., fl.J as a noun. (2.) as an adjective, and (3.) as a verb. Thus 
in Tamil, fcnd-ii, if used as (he nominative of a verb, or followed by 
case termin^ition.'!, is a noun, and means harshness or pungency; if 
it is placed before another noun for the purpose of qualifying it, 
it becomes an adjective—c-a-f Ifadu'T'oflei, n sharp walk; fcadu-iay, 
tlie tiger, literally harsh mouth: and when standing alone, or pre¬ 
ceded by a pronuun of the aeeond person, expressed or understood, 
it beL'umes a verb—e.p. fcedu, he sharp. With the formative addi¬ 
tion pni the same root becomes mustard,, that which is 

pungent Again, when the included vowel is iengthened, it becomes 
kd(Iu, a forest, literally what is rough, harsh, or rugged. 

It would appear that otigiualJy there was no difference in any 
instance between the verbal and the nominal form of the root in 
any Dravidian dialect. Gradually, however, as the dialects became 
more cultivated, and as logical distinctness was felt to be desirable, 
a sepprstion commenced to lake place. This separation wa,'» aflfect- 
ed by modifying the theme by some formative addition, when it 
was desired to restrict it in one purpose alone, and pi event it from 
being used for others also. In many instances the theme is still 
used in poetry, in aecotilance with anctenl usages, indifferently 
either as a verb or as a noun: but in prose more ccnumonly as a noun 
only, nr a£ a verb only. 

2. ^fonnr.—In Sanskrit and the languagHt allied to it, ad 
wnvtU. with the exception of a few pronouns and particles, am 
deri^•ed by native giwnmariaii.-i from verbal roow. In the Dravi- 
duin languages the number of nouns which are incapable of being 
traced up or resolved into verbs Is more consideTataip. SUll. such 
nouns bear but a smaD proportion to the entire number; and not a 
few which are generally considered to be undeTiv(:d roots are in 
rt?iUty verbal nouiw or verbal derivalived. 
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Miiny Dravidian dissyllatuc itouna have for Uteir second syllable 
rtf, a particle which is a conunonly used formative of verbal noups 
in Tatnil, and a sign of the infhiiUve in Canarese and Good. All 
noiuis of this class may safely be concluded to have sprung from 
verbal roots. In most instances their themes are discovemble, 
though in a few no trace of the verb from which they have been 
derived is now apparent. I cannot doubt that the following Tamil 
words, generally regarded as piimitive&j are derived from roots 
which arc still in use—viz., niraf^ a hngerj from win', to expand; 
IcrtflaF, the sea, from to pass beyond; po^ot, day as distinguish' 

ed from night, properly niid-ddy, from pag-u, to divide; ku^l, a 
bowel, from kudei, to holJow out. 

There are many words in the Dravidian, as Jn other languages, 
denoting primary objects which are identical with, or but slightlv 
al.ered from, existing verbal roots, possessing a more generic sig' 
nificatioiii What is specially noticeable is the smallness of the 
change the roots have undergone in the Dravidian languages. One 
might suppose the name of the object to have been affixed to it only 
ti few years ago. These languages present in lonsequence the ap¬ 
pearance of fresh youth, yet doubtless the true mference b that 
they have remained substantiaUy unchanged (possibly in eon,se- 
qiKmcc of the high cultivation they received) from a very early 
period. The change effected consists in general only in the addition 
to the root of a formative particle, or In the lengthening of the 
included vowel of the root Either way the name of the object is 
simply a verbal noun with the signification of a noun of quality. 
The foDowing illustrations are from Tamil:—nibm, the ground, 
from ml, to stand; nd^u, the cultivated country, frem nodu, to plant: 
kidu, the forest, from kodv, to fee rugged (compare al^ ksdam. a 
rough way, a forest); ©m, the sky. from oil to be clear; tiifn, a star, 
also a fish, from min. to glitter; vejli, the planet Venus, also silver! 
from oej, white; leudtrei, a horse, from fcudi, to leap; pondH (pol-ti), 
a hog, from pal, a tusk; d^ti, a sheep, from a/jtit, to frisk; (Dr. Gun- 
dert carries this noun still further back, but with some risk of er¬ 
ror, to adu, to fight oir cook, the sheep being regarded os the fight¬ 
ing animal, or the animal that was cooked); kany, the epe, identical 
with fcfln (in the past tense to see; mdklSm, the nose (TVl. 

n«ilclcu, Can. wHlpu), from wuip-ar, to smell: indkkM. the tongue, 
from nakku, to lick (compare the probably older nd, the tongue, 
with fldy, a dog, the animal that licks). Probably also kei, tiie 
hand, bears the same relation to fey, to do (Can. g^), that the 
Sanskrit itam. the hand, bears to fear (fcri), to do. In Telugu eke 
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the hAnd, is identical with cKe, to do (Jcei also b used in Telugu). 

I may here remark that the names of animab m the Dravidiaii lan¬ 
guages are not imitations of the sounds they make, but are predi¬ 
cative words, expressive of some one of their qualities. 

Though the greater number of Dravidian nouns are undoubted¬ 
ly to be regarded as verbal derivatives, a certain proportion remain 
whicb cannot now be traced to any ulterior source, Li this class 
are to be included the personal pronouns: some of the particles of 
relation \tfhich answer to the case st^is and prepositions of other 
hmguages; and a considerable number of common nouns, including 
some names of objects—e-ff., fedi, foot, leal, a stone, and mnsst- 
nouns of quality—e.g,. itar. black, nel. white, se. red, &c. A 
suspicion may he entertained that some of the apparently simple 
nouns belonging to thb class are derived from verbal roots which 
have become obsolete. Thus, n«m, before, a noun of relation, ap¬ 
pears at first sight lo be an under!ved radical, yet it is evident that 
it is connected with mudal, first; and this word, being a verbal noun 
in dal, is plainly derived from a verb in mu. now lost: so that, after 
all. nmn itself appears to be a verbal derivative:, mel. above, may 
similarly he traced to a lost verb mi, apparent in the Telugu and 
Tamil nudu, above; b equivalent to iiu-p-ol: below, may 

be traced to hif (found in kir-angu, root). 

A large majority of the Dravidian postpositions and adverbs, 
nntl of the particles employed in nominal and verbal inflexions are 
known to be verbs or nouns adapted to special uses. Every word 
l>e!unging to the class of adverbs and prepositions in the Dravidian 
languages is either the infinite or the participle of a verb, or the 
nnmlnative, the genitive, or the locative of a noun, and even of the 
inflexional particles which are employed in the declension of nouiw, 
and in conjugating verbs, nearly all are easily recognised to he 
derived from nouns or verbs. Thus, in Telugu. the signs of the 
itwlrumentnl ablative, che and ch^a, are the nominative and Inca- 
live of the word hand. So also the Tamil locative of rest may be 
formed bv the addition of any noun which aignifles a place: and the 
locative of separation, a ease denoting motion from a platw, or 
rather the place from whence motion commences, ia formed by the 
addiUon of fn or of ii. the ordinary sign of the locative of rest, which 
means ‘here’ or a house. 

The same suBix added to the crude aoristic form of the wrb 
constitutes the subjunctive case in Tamil—e,p.. t’or-il or oar-in. if 
(he, she. it or they) enme literally . in (hi- or their) comine—that 
Is, in the event of (hia or their) coinmg. 
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Of the? post-positions or suffixes whieh e tised as signs of 
some distmetJy T^imn their origin^ meaning; in same, the original 
meaning shines more or less distinctly through the teidinical ap- 
propristion: but it is doubtful whether any trace whato^'er remains 
of the originai ineEUiing of fcii. fci. or ge, the sign of the dative and 
particle of direction. The Dravidion dative has, tiicrefoTe, assumed 
ihc character of a real grammatical case; mod in this particulai^ the 
Dravidian languages ha^'^ been brought into harmony with the 
nonius of tlio indo-ELLropei^n grammar. 

DHAvmiAN Roorra OmGr?;Ai.L.v Mono^tu-aeic.—I t may appear 
fit first sight scarcely credible that the Dravidian imoU n^re origi¬ 
nally mono^llobic, when it bs considered that the maiority of the 
words in every Dravidiati sentence are longer than tho! 3 e of (per¬ 
haps) any other language in Asia or Europe compare intkki- 
radii. Tamih it is, with the l^tiii e.-?!), and are inferior in length 
only to the i^ords of the poly synthetic languages of America. 

The great length of Dravidipn wnids arises partly from the 
separation of dashing consonants by the insertion of euphonje 
vowels, but chiefly from the successive agglutination of formative 
and inBexional particles and pronominal ffagment.<L A consider¬ 
able number of Dravidian verbal themes, prior to the addition of 
inflexional forms^ are trisyllabic; but it will generally be found that 
the first two syllables have been expanded out of one by the eupha- 
njc imfcrtion or addition of e vowel; whilst the last syllable of the 
apparent base is in reality a formative addition, which appears to 
have been the sign of a verbal iToun in iL^ origin^ but which now 
serves to distinguish transitiv^e verbs from LnLronsitives, In some 
instances the first syllable of the verbal theme contains the root, 
whilst the second is a particle anciently added to it, and compound¬ 
ed with it for the purpose of expanding or restricting the significa- 
tioiL Tbe syllables that arc added to the inflexioniil base are those 
which denote case^ lerv^e, person, and number. 

Hence, whate^^er be the length and complication of Dravidian 
words* they may invariiibly bo traced up to mono^Bahic roots, 
by n careful removal of successive accretions. Thus, when we 
analyse perugughnetu. Tam. it increases, we find that the final adu 
represents the pnmoun it, gir is the sign of the present tense, and 
perugu is the base or verbal theme. Of this base, the final syllable 
gii is only a formative, restricting the verb to an intransitive or 
neuter signification; and by its removal we come to perit. the real 
root, whicli is used also as nn adjective or noun of quality, signify- 
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ing greatnesa or gr«at. Nor is even this dissyUahle pen/ the ulti¬ 
mate condition of the root i it is an euphonised form of per, which 
is found in the adjeclives per-iya and ptr-am, great; and an eupho- 
nically lengthened hut monosyllabic fonn of the saane is per* Thus, 
by successive agglutinations, a word of six syllables has been found 
to grow out of Qpe, In all these fomis, and under every .shape 
which the wt>rd can assume, the radical element remaias un¬ 
changed, or is so siigSvlly changed that It can readily be pointed 
out by the least experienced scholar. The rcM)t always stands out 
in distinct relief, vmobscuned. unabsorbed, though surrounded by 
a large family of auxiliary affixes. This distinctne.ss and promi¬ 
nence of the radical element in every word is a dtaracteristic fea¬ 
ture of all the Sct'thiain tongues (e.ff,. of the Turkish and the Hun¬ 
garian) ; whilst in the Semitic and Indo-European tongues the root 
is frequently so much altered that it can .scarcely be recognised. 

Dravidian roots, adds Dr Gundert, arrange themselves natu¬ 
rally in two clas.scs, each ofiginally luonnsyUabk', one cla.'ss ending 
in a vnw&l generally long—d* tt* become, aS, to die. po. to 
go: or ending in 3 consonant, in which case the vowel Ls short— 
e.ff', fld’. to approach i nnV to be in contact; nd, to stand ; sel. to go. 
f Addilion.^ to these monosyllabic roots are cither formative parti¬ 
cles. particles of spocialtsalion, or helps to enunciation,) 

It is desirable hero to explain in detail the mannoi- In which 
Dravidian roots, originally monosyllabic, have been lengthened by 
the insertion or addition of euphonic vowels, or by formative addi- 
tions, or In both woys. 

Euphomic Lkncth^ntnc i>f' Roots. —Crude Oftividi^ root^ arc 
sometimes lengthened by the addition of an euphonic vowel to the 
liase. ThLs euphonic addition to the final con.wnant takes plftw m 
grammatical Telugu and Canaresc in the ca.'je of all words ending 
in a consonant, whatever be the numbei- of syllables they contain. 
Vnwel additions to roois which conlaui two syllables and upwaixL-*. 
.seem to be made solely for the purpose of helping the enunciation ; 
but when the additions which haw been mode to some mono¬ 
syllabic wots are examined, it will be found that they are intended 
not so much for vocalisation as for euphonisation. 

When it ti desired merely to help the enunciation of a final 
consonant. « is the vowel lhat is ordinarily employed for the pur¬ 
pose, and this II is uniformly elided when it hs followed by another 
vowel: but u is not the only vowel which is added on to monosyl- 
labic niots. though perhaps it is most frequently met wit . an 
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in of tht iriist^jices imiier consideration, it becomes so inti¬ 

mately blended with the real base that it will not coment to be 
elided. Next to u, the vowel which ia most commonly employed 
Ls 1 , then IqIIdw^s a, then e or according to the dialect Verbal 
roots borrowed from Sanskrit have generally i added to the final 
consorLants in all the Dravidlan langu^es^ to which Telugu adds 
ficfcu, and Canarese sm, formatives which \viXl bo noticed after- 
wardsn Thus, icp. Sans, to curse, is in Tamil sahi, in Tel. §apiiithu, 
in Can. iabisu. On comparing the various Dravidian idioms, it will 
be found that all these auxiliary or enunciative vowels are inter* 
changeable. Thus, of Tamil verb® in o, mara, to forget b hi 
Canarese mare ; ol Tamil verbs in t itad*t to bite, is in Telugu kara- 
chfi “ peli to win. k in Ganarese giflu. Of Tamil verbs in ei, mui^\ 
to sprout, is in Telugu mittwhn. These final vowels being thus 
interchangeable equivalents, it appears to me evident that they are 
intended merely as helps to enunciation, that they are not essential 
parts of the themes to which they are suffixed, and that they do 
not adid anything to their meaning. 

Formative AtmrrtoNs to Roots.— F oirnative sufiRxe$ me ap-* 
pended to the crude bases of nouns as well as to those of verbfi. 
They are added not only to verbal derivatives, but to nouns which 
Lippear to be primitive; but they are xno®t frequently appended tn 
verbs? properly so called, of the inflexional bases of which the^^ 
fonn the last syllable, generally the third. These particles seem 
rjrigitially to have been the formotivps of verbal nouns, and the 
verbs to which they are suffixed seem originaUy io have bod the 
force of secondary verbs ; but whatever may have been the origin 
of these particles, they now serve to distinguish transitive verbs 
from intransitive®* and the adjectival form of nouns from that which 
stands in an isolated position and is used as a nominative. In Tamil, 
in wbicii these formative® are most largely used and most fully 
developed, the inltiRl consomint of the formative is single when it 
marks the intransitive or neuter signification of the verb, or that 
form nf the noun which govems verbs or is governed by them * 
when it marks the transitive or active voice of tfie verb, or the 
adject ivfd form of the noun — viz., thnt form of the noun which Is 
assumed by the first nf two nouns that s~tand in a ea®e relation to 
one another— the initial consonant of the formative k doubled, and 
13 al the same time changed from a sonant into a surd* The single 
consonant, which Is characteristic of the intransitive fomuitive, b 
f^ften eUTihonlsed by nreflxing a nnsai wUboiit. however, altering 
its ^ignlficntlon or value. The Tamd forti’iatlves are— (I.) gti or 
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ngii, and JU transitive kka, answeriAg lo ihc Teluiu cliu or ncfiii ; 
( 2 ,) jii, and its transitive ssu or cfcehu ; (3-1 du or iidu, and its 
transitive ««, with its equivalent or and its transitive i 
and t. 4 .) 6 h or jnbu, with its transitive jjpw. 

I proceed to consider the various fonnatives itiore particidarly, 
with examples of their use and force. 

(l.| IfUj pronounced gn, with its nasalised equivalent ii^u, and 
its transitive Ikicu. Tamil examples; r*pnt-p«, jntrans. lo became 
increased, pcnt-fc(ci(, Irans. lo cause to increase; ada-ngn, to be 
contained, oda-feJeit, to contain. So also in the case of dysyllabic 
roots—e.p., d- 0 if, lo become, n-lffcii, to make,; n7-ngu, to quit, rti-fefew, 
to pitt away. There is a considerable nttmber of nouns, chiefly 
Irisyllabic, in which the same formative is employed. In thu; case, 
however, there h no difference between the isolated shape of the 
I'louii and the adjecllval shape, Whatever particle is us<!d, whether 
pu, npHt or kkit, it retains its position in all circumstances un- 
ebanfted. Examples ; )»ado*f 7 u, a boat, fciffl-tipu, a root, fconi-kka, 
a sharp etige. Prom a cotmpariBon of the above examples, it is evi¬ 
dent that Ttp is equivalent lo g, and euphonised from itj and that 
ng, equally w‘ith p, becomes kk in a transitive connection. In a few 
instances, kkn* the transitive formative, is altered in collotiuial 
Tamil usage to ch, cku, according to a law of interchange already 
noticed—icaykku, to boil (crude root fcay, to be hot), is gene¬ 
rally written and pronounced fcaychcfcn. This altered form of the 
sign of the transitive, which is the exception in Tamil, is in Tclugu 
the rule of the language, kfcu being regularly replaced in Telugu 
by chtt. 

In Telugu the intransitive formative gw is not euplionicolly 
altered into ngu as in Tamil; but an obscure na.sal, the half 
antisueiTi, often precedes the git, and shows thst in both languages 
the same tendency to nasalisation ejdsis. It is remarkable, that 
whilst Tamil often nasalises the formative of the neuter, and never 
admits a nasal into the Irensltive formative, Telugu, in a large 
number of cases, nasalises the transitive, and generally leaves the 
neuter in its primitive, unnasalised condition. Thus in Telugu. 
whenever the ba-se terminates in i (including a large number of 
Sanskrit derivatives), chn is converted into nchwJ though nailer 
in this case nor in any ease does the felcn of the Tamil change into 
agJcw. E.p., from reffi. double. Tamil form.s rottf-kka (infinitive), 
to double ; whilst the Telugu form of the same Is reWi^ha. 
monni-nclifl. to forgive, in Telugu, corresponds in the same manner 
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to tht' Teiiiil iimnni-kka. in same cam^b in Tplugu the euphonic 
nasal is prefixed tcj diu, not after i only, but after other vowels 
bf^ide^. Thus, perugu, to increase^ neul. is the same in Tamil and 
in Tqlngu^ bul instead of finding peni-chu Ur be transitive ur active 
(col responding to the TamLl transitive peru^kkn), we find ponchu, 
corrupted from pcr’-nchu: so also instead of paf;w-kfciJj Tam. to 
divide, we find in Telngu pnnchic, for pa^-ncku. 

The identity of the Xaiuil k and the Telugu ch appears also 
from the eircuiniibimce that in many cases vn may optiunatly be usl:^d 
in Telugu instead of chii» This of uit as the eqiiivaleiit of cliu 
points to a time when 0 ti. was the formative 'm ordinary use in 
Telugu as in Tamil ; for eft has no lendenuy to bo converted into 
1}^ ii^ nr pf whilst k Or g constantly evinces this tendency to change 
into lip nut only In Telu^Up but also in coUoquial Tamil ; and u i±s 
regularly interchangeable with b and it$ surd p. I conclude, ihere- 
fore* that pu was the original shape of this formative in the Dravi¬ 
dian languages; and that its doubled, surd shapes leleti^ the forma- 
live fif transitives, was softened in Telugu into und in Cana- 
nibc siltU further softened into m. 

(2,) iu, and its transitive pronounced f^hchn .—This forma¬ 
tive is very ran? in Tamih the examples which Telugu con¬ 
tains, though ahmidaiit^ are not to the pulnt^ ina^uch as they are 
apparently altered from the older Icti and Icfcii, by the ordinary 
i^flening process hy which fc changes into s or ck^ and fck into 
chch. A Tamil example of this formative is seen in ndci-iti. to take 
refuge, of which the transitive is to enclose^ to twine 

round. 

(3-) dn or }idu. with its transitive form ttu .—There appears to 
be no difference whatever between this formative and the other 
ihreVr pu, iu, or bit. in meaning or grummabcal relation ; and as rpu 
is euphonised in the intransitive to nijt*. so is dtt to «dii; whilst 
in the transitive the doubled rf (and its equivalent itd) changes by 
rule into ft. The euphonic change of du to ndit has: so generally 
taken place, that ndu is invariably used irurtead of d?i in the forma- 
tives of verbu of this class; and it is only in the formatives of noun.^ 
diat du^ the more primitive foirn^ is sometirnes found to have sur¬ 
vived. The formative gu remains unaltcmd in the adjectival form 
of nouns; but du changes into t(tt. when used adleetivally, in the 
same manner as in the tmniritive voice of verbs. Tamil examples 
of tJm formative: bro-ndv, to become correct, tim-tau, to correct: 
amrii-«dijp medicine, ndjectivat form of the ?¥ame, mam-ftif—e.g.. 
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montttii- Ipj pfii, a medicine bag. The primitive unnesalised du and 
its adjectival itw are found in such words as eni-tbij a bull, an ox, 
qTu i erurttu^ljt)pu|.lu, the fasiening of an os’s u-aces. Nearly ail the 
verbs which take du or ndu Si a formative are trisyllabic Of the 
few dissyllabic verbs of this class in Tamil, the most iuteresUng is 
«fndu. to swim, of which 1 am inclined 1o consider ni an th** crude 
form. Niudti is evidently bo. euphonised form of nidti <du changed 
into ndtt>; for the verbal noun derived from it, mttdl, swinuning, 
is without the nasal, and Telugu uses idu for the verb itself, mstead 
of indu, Tiilu iioiuk. Can, tsu, ijU. I have little doubt that the du, 
ftdu, or }u of this word is shrply a formative. It is open to questi^ 
whether the initial n of the Tamil word is a cormptton, owing to the 
fondness of the Tamil for nn.'ial sounds, so that the original shape 
was f or idn, or whether the TeL and Can, word had the initial n 
orfphially, but lost it in course of time. Comparing the Tamil word 
with i»r, the word for water in all the Dravidian dialects, I am in¬ 
clined to consider m the primitive base, answering to the 
vl-co (ne-d), the Latin no, nato, and also to twin. Sans, a boat, of 
which Sanskrit does not appear to contain the root. 

Derivative nouns formed from verbs which have formative 
.wfffates always prefer as their formative the transitive 
fix. or that which doubles and hardens the initial consonant- Thus 
from tini-ndn. Tam. to become correct, is funned tiru-ttum, corre^ 
tion; and from fK-nfftt, to sleep. tU-kkam. sleep (comp, toyil, sleep). 
In some instances the crude root of a verb is used as the mtransi- 
five. whilst the transitive is formed by the addition of ttii to the 
root. E.p., pa4u. Tam, to lie down, podw-trii, to lay; tori to be low, 
rd 7 -tfic. to lower; nil (Tel nilu). to stand, uim-ttu (for ndu-ttu}, 
to establish. Tn such cases Canare^e ii.'se* du mslead of the Tamil 


thw.p., tfi-du. to low er, instead of tdr-ltii. Thk tranative forma¬ 
lism tc enmotimiM; reorBsented as a causal; but it wiD be shown m 
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to be equiv^ent to dut or and is doubled Mid pronoiineed 
with a t — e.g^ a well, Iciijffl-rru (pronouncetl ki^ortm)! o( h 

weiL 

(4) bu or ^Fibu^ with its trHiisitive ppu *—In Canarese^ bu, the 
ofigiiiE] form of tim intransitive :^uflbc, has been softened into vu, 
and in Tamil, im has imiversally been euphonised into mtm. This 
Tamilian formative i?tbu is in some mstances softened m Telugu 
nouns into mu. Hie bit or mbn of Tamil verbs is superseded by 
r?!! or gu in Telugu; and the foims aiis^\''erlDg to the Tamil transitive 
pptt are pu and mptt, rarely pjm. Example of the use of this for¬ 
mative by a verb; nirambii, Tam. to be full, mro-ppui, to fill; of 
which the crude base nir reappears in tbe related verbs nfr-On nTr- 
fwu, tfjr-et, and nir-ei, to be full, to be level, iic. Telugu has ni^ii 
instead of ntminbiijr but the transitive nirnpu answers very nearly 
to the Tamil tiirfippti. Example of a noun in mbit and ppu; trtt'’mb'!f, 
Tam. HTjOp adjectival form, iru-ppu, of iron—e.p. irtipptt-an 
iron rod, Tn Telugu inimbit is softened into adjectival form 

ftiupa. Canarese still adheres to the original form of this suffix, 
ijcncrally softening b into w, hut leaving it altvays unnasalised—e.g,, 
Canarese a snoke, properly paxni: TamU yydmbu, nasalised 

from pcbu; adjectival form pdppti- (k) kridK the serpen! 

banner: Telugu, still further altered, pdmti. TTiis example dearly 
lHustrates the pragressivc euphonisation of the formative in 
ffuestiCKii. 

It has been mentioned that Telugu u$es pa or mpit ^ ^ for¬ 
mative of transitive verbs where Tamil uses pp!i. It should be 
added that even in those ea^es where Tamil uses the other forma- 
tives previously noticed^ vix.j kku and.ttUj Telugu often prefers pu- 
Compare the following infinitives in Tamil M:d in Telugu—e.g,, 
Tam. to feed cattle, mcpa, TeL; nirattaj Tam. to establish, 
nHupa, TeL Where kku m Tamil, and pu in Telugu, are preceded 
by i, this formaUve becomes in Telugu either mpu or nchn — 
compare oppuvi-kka^ TamiL to deliver over, with the eorresponding 
Telugu mfinltive^ opjHigi-mpa, or oppagi-nc/io. 

It appears from the various particulars now mentioned, that 
transitive verbs and no-uns uaed adjectivally mu^ have been re¬ 
garded by the primitive Tanulians as possessing some quality In 
common. Hie common feature possessed by each is doubttes; the 
quality of transiticm; for it is evident that when noiuis ok used 
adjectivally there is a transition of the quality or act denoted by 
the adjectival noun to the noun substantive to which it is prefixed^ 
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which corresponds to the transition of the action denoted by the 
irsnsitive verb to the aMusative which it govems. 

It is manifest that the various particles which are used as for- 
matives do not essentially differ from one another either in signifi¬ 
cation. in the purpose for which they are used, in the manner in 
which they are affixed, or in the manner in which they are doubled 
and hardened. It seems to have been euphony only that determined 
which of the sonants g. s, d. d, or b should be suffixed as a formative 
to any particular s*erb or noun. The only parbcular in which a 
grammatical principle appears to exist, is the doubling of the ini¬ 
tial consonant of the formative, to denote or correspond with the 
putting forth of energy, which is inherent in the idea of active or 
transitive verbs, as distinguished from intransitives. 


From the statements and examples given above, it may be con¬ 
cluded that wherever Dravidian verbs or noons are found to ter¬ 
minate in any of the syllables referred to, tiiere is reason to suspect 
tliat the first part of the word alone constitutes or contains the root. 
TIu- final syllables gv, wpu, frfcu; su, chu; nd«t 
bv, 7 itbu, rpipu. pw. ppit; mu. vu, may as a general rule be rejected 
as formative addition-s. This rule will he found on examination to 
throw unexpected Ught on the derivation and relationship of many 
nouns which are commonly supposed to be primitive and inde¬ 
pendent but which, when the syllables referred to above are reject¬ 
ed. are found to he derived from or allied to verbal roots which are 
still in use. T adduce, as examples, the following Tamil words: 
fcomfm. a branch, a twig; r&nbu. the margosa-tree; uembii. abuse: 
pA-mbu, a snake. As soon as the formative final* mbu, m refected, 
the verbs from which these nouns are derived are brought to light. 
Thus tombo, a twig, is plainly derived from »co^. to pluck off, to 
cut; ue-mbii. the roargosa-tree. is from vi-y. to screen or shade ^e 
shade of this tree h^g peculiarly priied); vd-Tutwi. abuse, is from 
wet properlv ob-ji (corrcs[x>ndmg to the Canarese bnlftfu). to revile; 
. pd-mlm. a .make, is from pd-y. to spring. In thc:«i instances the 
verbal base which is now In use ends to y. a merely euphonic addi¬ 
tion. which does not belong to the root, and which disappears to tlw 
derivatives before the conjwnants which are added as fixatives. 
The same principle applied to nouns ending in the other formative 
syllables will be found to yield similar results—c.p.. marwndu. a 
medical drug, from more, to be fragrant; and Jetran^i, a 
fctr. to be beneath, the i of which, though long m the Tamil m is 
short in the Telugu Iftodn, below, 
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Reouplicaihow of the E^al Consonant or tmi Rck>t. — Tb^ 
principle of eanploymg raduplicatioii as a jneatis of produckig gram¬ 
matical expression ia recogi^^sed by the Dra vidian languages as wdl 
as by those of the Indo-European family^ though the mode in which 
the reduplication Is effected and the objeete in view are drETerent, It 
is in Tamil that thk reduplication is most distinctly apparent, and 
it should here be borne in mind, that when a Tainil cnrsonant is 
doubted It is changed from a sonant into a surd. The final conso- 
liant of a Tamil root is doubled—( 1 ,) for the purpose of changing 
a noun into an adjective, showing that it qualifies another noun, or 
putting it in the genitive case—from mnd^, an ox, is fonned 
mdff-u(£)toh ox-hide; ( 2 ) for Ae purpose of converting an in¬ 
transitive or neuter verb into a transitive — e.g.^ from d^u, to nio^ 
is formed otfu, to drive; (3) for the purpose of forming the pre¬ 
terite—C-P-. tng-ii, to be fit. fafcfc-n, that was fit; and (4) for the 
purpose of fonning derivative laouns from verbal theme.s—c.g.. 
from Cfiid-Uj to write, is formed efii.tt '14 a letter. (See this sub¬ 
ject further elucidated in the sections on "‘The Noun^' and 'The 
Verb.*^) It b remarkable that whilst the Indo-European tongues 
often mark the past tense by the redupllcatiDn of the /irst syllafale, 
it b by the redupUcatian of the kat letter that the Dravidiun lan¬ 
guages effect thb purpose; and also, that whilst the Tibetan con¬ 
verts a noun into a nerb by doubling the last consonant, this should 
be a Dmviddan method of converting a verb into a noun. The ra¬ 
tionale of the Dravidiati redtipUcation seems to be, that it was felt 
to be a natural way to expr^s the idea frf transition both in the 
act and in the r^ult. in Hebrew also the doubling of a consonant 
Is intensitive or causative. 

Up to this point it h&si been found that alt Drovidian polysyllabic 
roots are traceable to a monosyllabic base, lengthened wther by 
euphonic additions, nr by the addition of formative particles An 
important class of dissyllabic bases remnins. of which the second 
syllable, whatever may have been its origin, is an inseparable par- ' 
tide of specialisation, into the nature and u.se af which we shall 
nnw inquire. 

PAjrncLia or Si^jciAuiSATroN.—The verbs and nouns belonging 
to the class of bases which are now under consideration, consist of 
a monosyllabic root or stem, containing the generic signification, 
and a second syllable, originally perhaps a formative addtdon, or 
perhaps the fragment of & lost root or lost positposjtion, by which 
the generic meaning of thf* stem is In some manner modified. Tlie 
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second syllable appears sometimes to expand and sometimes to 
restrict the signification, but in some instance, through the absence 
of synonyms, its force cannot now be ascertained. As this syUahk 
is intended in some manner to specialise the meanii^ of the root, 

I call it 'the particle of specialisation.” It is cerUiin in some 
eases, probable in many, that these particles of specialisatiOR were 
originally formatives of verbal nouns, 'nnis will appear from a 
comparison of the verbs and nouns contained in the list of final 
particles which will be found near the end of this .lectlon. 

The principle involved in the use of these particles of specialisa¬ 
tion, and the manner in which it is carried into ofiect, correspond 
in a certain degree to a characteristic feature of the Semitic 
languages, which it appears to be desirable to notice here. As far 
as the separate existence of the Semitic family of languagev 
can be traced, every root is found to consist of two syBebles. com¬ 
prising generally three consonants When Semitic hiliterol ro^s 
are compared with their synonyms, or corresponding roots, m the 
Indo-European languages, and especially with those which are found 
to Sanskrit, a simpler and more primitive root-system has been 
hrou^t to light. It has been ascertained in a considerable num- 
iier 5^ instances that whilst the first pliable of th. Hebrew root 
corresponds with Saiwkrit, die second syHiible doe.s not in any 
marmer correspond to any Indo-European synon^. It os found 
also that the second syllable has nol any e^ntiid tonne^n wib 
The first, and that a considerable number of families of ^ 

to which the first .syllable Is the same to each case, whdst the 
fi«:ond continually varies. It therefore inferred that in suoh casfe 
the first syllable alone (compristog two consonants, 
the final together with the vowel used for enunembon) contoms 
(he radical ba.se and generic signification and 
svllable, perhaps the fragment of m obsolete ^ ^ 

h«n appended to the first and ^ftorwards compoiUid^wi^ it. 
tor the purpo..e of giving the generic signifieaUim * ^ 

definite direction. According to this view, wbkh appears to^ 
to the main correct. Hebrew roots ^e to be 

in clusters or groups, exhibiting general resemm^ ,„iiaUe the 

radical baw : Ihc individuality, or sycciul pecolianly. in the aw 

tho pnrtlcl^" nf 

I ± the syllable of SecnLtic 

It is true thut In instances ine j 
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roots meets with its counterpart in the Tndo-EuF&pean languages, 
as weU as the firstp nr even instead of the first; but the peculiar 
rule or law now referred to is found to pervade so large a portion 
of the Hebrew roots, that it justly claotis to be considered as o 
characteristic of the tanguage. Thus, there is a family of Hebrew 
roots signifying generally to divide, to cleave^ to separate. &c. The 
members of this family are paiafe. pdlaii. pAlag^ paial: and also 
(through the dialectic interchange of I with r) paras. 

Chaldee pents. It cannot be doubled that in all these instances the 
first syllable pdl or pat, or rather p-r. j>4 (for the vowel belotigs 
not to the root, but to the grammatical relation), expresses merely 
the general idea of division ? whilst the ;^ond syllable (which Lh 
in some iristances a reduplication of the final consonant of the 
biliterai) expresses, or is supposed to express, the particular mode 
in which the division or partition is effected. The first syllable, 
which is the same In all the members of this group of roots, is that 
which is to be compared with synonyriiM in other languages, whilst 
die second syllable b merely modal. In this instance we not only 
observe a distinct analogy between die Hebrew roots p-r. p*L and 
the Greek :t6D-iii (pesr-d), the Latin par-s, pcrr'^fis. and the Sanskrit 
phal, to divide, but we abo discover the existence of an analogy 
with the Dm vidian languages. Compare with the Hebrew p-r, s-l, 
the Tamil piri, to divide, and pal. a part; pi\a and port, to cleave: 
as also pacjrir and pc^ti, to portion out. to divide. See also the 
'' Glc^sarial Affinities/' 

On turning oiir attention to die rout-iiystem uf die Dravidiun 
languaMes, we are struck with the resemblance which it bears to 
the Semitic root-system referred to above. We find in the.# 
languages groups of related roots, the first syllables of which ure 
nearly or wholly identical, whilst their second syUabieii ore different 
in each instance, and in consequence of this difference produce the 
required degree of diversity in the sigiiification of eaidi member of 
the group. We abn Hnd in the;^ languages, as in Hebrewp thi*t Uie 
generic particle or common base, and the added particle of specidli- 
sation. are so conjotned as to become one Indivisible etymon^ Ibe 
specialising particle, which was probably a aeparahle auJfix, iomia- 
live, or post-position at first, has become by degrees a componenl 
part of the w^ord ; and this word, so compounded, C0iislitiite$ the 
base to which all Eormatives, properly so called, and all inflexional 
particles are appended. 

This root-system exists in all the languages of the Dravidian 
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nature and peculiarilieis are espec:jally apparent in 
Tamils Out of many such gjroup^ of rdated Tamil rooU^ 1 select ^ 
iJlustiatioris two groups which coiiuncnce with the fin^i Jcllejr of 
ihc aJpbabeL 

1- Roots which radlute from the base syllable (itf: — 

to come near; also to cook, to kill, to imitc^ lo belong to. 

I hj be containedi to otidiosep 

to drive in, commonly to beat, o^tj as a nouiij the ba^is 
of anything^ a footstep, a sole. 

to attain, lo get in, to roosts traiisilivCp to epdoso. 
ctdeiia Id stu£[ in. 

a4^r to he close together^ to be crowded, to join baitle. 

ndukkii In place one thing upon another, to pile up. "fliis verb 

and odnkku are properly a<luk and ad<ik. hut final k 
in Tamil is always vocalised by the help of u, and 
often doubted, as in this Instance, before receiving 
the u and a of the root 

fTeL oii^a)p. to approach^ Hiis verb seems to be identical 
with q4^, the hriit in the Ikt, and euphonised from 
it by the insertion of the nasal. Compare also the 
rekted verb ittK 

ft is obvious that all these roots arc pervaded by a family rcsem- 
bUnce. All contain the generic notion of ncarnesi-s. expressed by 
the first or base syllable od ? whilst each, by means of the second 
syllable, or particle of specialkation, denotes some particular species 
of neemess- 

2. Hoots which r&dlale from the base syllable 
ti^Uj anupu to approach, to touch. 

to put on, to wear. 

to connect, to embrace; as a noun, a weir^ a dam. 
to cleave to. 

to resort to^ to lean upon. (From this verb is derived 
an^uil or an elder brother, one to Lean upon. 

R derivation which has at least the merit of being 
poetical.) 'Ibe correspondinB Telugu verb ts dnuto. 

to be near. 


ftrjMvu 

oariti 


anmii 
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The generic? idea aignified by the base syllable an is evidently 
that of contact i and thU- groufi differs from the previous one as 
actual contact differs from contiguity or nearness. Probably 
a nail, a fastening, is derived from the same verb, and ii appears 
probable also that this is the origin of the Sanskril <tni ijr the 
pin of an axk^ 

The illustrations given above prove that the second syllables ol 
the various verbs now adduced have not been added merely for pur¬ 
poses of eupdiony. but have been appended in order to expand, to 
restrict, or in some manner to modify and specialise the significa¬ 
tion- It was jshown in a previous part of this section, that the 
vowels n. i ti, e, and ei are sometiines added eupbonically to mono- 
syllabic roots. It is obvious, howevert that this is not the only 
purpose for which those vowel additions are used : and it is of im¬ 
portance to know that when they are merely euphonic they are 
found to be interchangeable with other vowels, whereas when they 
are used as particles nf spedaUsation they retain their individual 
character more firmly- Prohahly they had all a ^specialising signi- 
Rcation at first, which (hey retain in some instances, but have lofSft 
in others. 

The examples already given may suffice to illustrate the use of 
ai^jended wnoefs as .specialising partides. Syllables ending in con¬ 
sonants, especially in I and r, are ako u.sed very frequently for thk 
purpose ; and it seems desirable here to adduce examples of the use 
of particles of thi-s class. As has already been observed in connec¬ 
tion with " Formative Additions to Rootii ” all these syllables se^ 
to have been originally formatives of verbal nouns, probably each 
of them with a spedalising significaticn. Many of the verbal nouns 
so formed have then become secondary verbal themes.. The follow¬ 
ing examples are mostly Irom Tamfl, tn which I and r may stand 
m finals^ The other dialects add u to the final consonant of each 
of these particles. Tamil requires this euphonic addition nf u only 
when a word ends in the hard, rough ft ur in any consonant be¬ 
sides the nasak and semi-vowels. 

Each word being considered either as a verb or as a noun 
according to circurastaiic^i I give ex&mples of noim^; as well as of 
verbs. Some of the following wotds^ though used as verba, are more 
commonly used as nouns, and some, thouj^ used nouns, are more 
commonly used as verbs. Some of the examples, again, are used 
either as nouns only or as verbs only : — 
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isalar^ to grow. 
tulir, to sprout* 

to praise. 

Ttiag^t to rejoice, 
to trip. 

sural, to whirl 
Jcuyilr to utter a soUfid, 
pagul-u, Tel to break, 
tuool, to bend. 


Noons 

su^ari lustre, 
ugir, a finger nail 
tluduF-ll^ Tel. the forehead, 
idaf/ * flower petal. 

a grain of rice. 
kimr~u^ a well 
naytr-u, sun. 
fral, the liver, 
sunshine. 

trngol, the moou. 
fnadilf a fort wall* 
rrul^ darkness. 


FmAi:. 

PARTICCiES 

nr 

XT 
UT 

or 
ir 

UT-U 

ir-u 
al 

a 

til 
ol 

4 

i4 iirt4j to roll. 

Of all the thirteen speeialismg particles ending in consonants 
of which examples have now been adduced, only one appears occa¬ 
sionally to be used as an equivalent for a vowel addition: or alter¬ 
nates with ei—-eP'h cntor, Tam. to rest, and nmei, are apparently 
equivalent. Ihe verb to grow, also, is in Tamil witar, and in Cana- 
rese hole, which in Tamil would be eclei. 

The original meaning of most of the particles used as formative 
suffixes or particles of spedalisaUon, is now unknown, but there are 
two of which the meaning appears nearly certain; these are fl, 
which survives as a substantive, meaning here or a house, the par¬ 
ticle used as the most common case sign of the locative in Taniil- 
Malayalam, and ul, which is still used both as a noun and as a verb , 
as a noun mesming within, and as a verb, to be* The force of these 
particles and their retention of the locative signification will appear 
in such instances as vfiyil, a doorway, literally the tnoudi hou^ 
from v&y, (mouth) ; veytl, the heat of the sun, literally, that in 
which heat resides (from vey, to be hot). Dr Gundert aiggests 
porul, wealth, which may come from porn, to unite; aruj, grace, 
from am, to be scarce, precious; and m*l, darkness, from ir, to be 
dark, the root of ird, night- 

I here subjoin an example of another peculiar and intereatmg 
set of groups of roots found in the Dravidian languages, which are 
formed upon a plan differing considerably from that which has now 
been explained. The roots referred to are dissyllabic, but they 
contain only one consonant, which is preceded and followed by a 
vowel. This consonant appears to represent the ultimate or radical 
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basep whilst the initial and final vowels altei' in accordance with the 
particular shade of signification which it is desirad to convey. When 
we compare ti^u, Tam. to press or crusi^ o^Iii^ to squeeze, to bring 
into a smaller compass^ and i4h to bruise, to beat down, as also 
to drive in^ or o4ij to break in two^ and ti^ei (pronounced o4ei) ^ to 
bre^ open, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the first four roots 
are closely related members of the same family or group; that the 
last two are in like manner mutually related - and that possibly 
the whole of them have an ultenor relation^p, in virtue of their 
possessing in common the same nucleus or radical base, the central 
consonant 4, ^nd the same generic signification, 

The e:Kistence of clusters of ri>ot% like these mentioned above^ is 
not a peculiarity of the Dravidian languages alone. Max Muller 
(Lectures, ii. 313) observes, “ We find in Sanskrit and in all the 
Aryan languages dlu$teT$ of roots, esqjressive of one common idea, 
and differing from each other merely by one or two additional let¬ 
ters, either at the end or at the bej^nning."^' In illustration of thk he 
saygj "To go would be expressed by sar^ to creep by sarp; to shout by 
nod, to rejoice by nand; to join by yii or to glue together by 
yau},^ In another place (i. 274) be says, “In the secondary roots 
we can generally observe ffiat one of the consonants, in the Aryan 
languages generally the final, is liable to modification. The root 
retains its general meaning, which is slightly modified and deter¬ 
mined by the changes of the final consonants.'' "These secondary 
roots,^' he says, **stand to the prinoaries in about the same relation 
as the triliteral Semitic roots to the more primitive biliteralH^’ In 
the Dravidian languages the change under consideration Is as 
often in the vowel of the root as in the consonant, and h b hard to 
say whether the initial vowd k rmt even more subject to modifi- 
catiOD than the final voweL 

Chances in Root Vow^ — As a general rule the vowels of 
Dravidian roots belong as es^ntiaUy to the radical base as the 
consonants. They very rarely pertain, as in the Semitic languages, 
to the system of means by which grammatical relations are ex¬ 
pressed, and they are still more^ rarely modified, as in the Indo- 
European languages, by the addition of inflexional foims^ or in 
composition. 

In the Semitic languages the radical base is destitute of 
vowels, and by itself unpronounceable. The Insertion of vowels 
not only vocalises the consonants of the root, but constitutes it a 
grammatically inflccicd verb or nouni the sigiufication of which 
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varies with the variation of the interior vowels. In the Indo- 
European languages grammatical modificationa are generally pro¬ 
duced by additions to the root; and though in the earliest period 
of the history of those languages, the root, generally monosyllabic, 
is supposed to have remained unaltered by additions and combina* 
tions. yet the ejtistcnce of that rigidity is scarcely capable of direct 
proof \ for on examining the Sansfcrit, Greeic, Latin, and German* 
the most faithful representatives of the early condition of those 
languages* we find that the root-vowels of a large proportion of the 
words have been modified by the addition of the suffixes of case 
and tense; and in particular, that the reduplication of the root* 
by which the past ten.sc appears usually to have been formed, is 
often found either to alter the quantity of the root-vowel, to change 
one vowel into another, or entirely to expunge it. 

In the Scythian family of tongues, not only does the vowel 
bdong essentially to the root, but in genera! it rcmaina unEdterable. 
It very' rarely happens that the root-vow*el sustams any change or 
modification O'n the addition to the root of the signs of gender, 
number, and case, or of persons, tense, and mood \ which, as a rule, 
are successively agglutinated to the root, not welded into combina¬ 
tion with it. This rigidity or persistency is almost equally char¬ 
acteristic of the root-vowels of the Dravidian languages. In gene^ 
ral, whatever be the length or weight of the addihons made to a 
Dravidian root, and whether It stands alone or is combined with 
other words in a construct slate, it is represented as fully and 
faithfully in the oblique cases as in the nominative, in the preterite 
and future as in the present tense or in the imperative. I proceed 
to point out some noticeable exceptions to this rule. 

Easceptioiis.—.Infernal Changes in Roots, 

1. One class of changes is purely euphonic. It has no relation 
to grammatical expression { but it seems desirable to mention if 
here in order to give a complete view of the subject. It is connect¬ 
ed with one of the minor dialectic peculiarities referred to in the 
chapter on sounds, and consists in the occasional softening or rejec¬ 
tion of the medial consonant of a dissyllabic root or verba! noun, 
together with the coalescence of the vowels that preceded and fol¬ 
lowed it. It has been shown that g has a tendency to be softened 
into V and then to disappear, and that i sometimes changes in the 
BBfnp manner into y, when it sometimes becomes absorbed. When 
either of these consonants is a medial, it is apt to be thus softened 
down and rejected. Thus togal-«, Can. skin, becomes in Tamfi 
peinr. Can. a name, becomes in Tanul first peyat, and then pir. So in 
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Tamil, a collection, is softened into top^pu, whlidi has the 

restricted meaning of a collection of trees, a tope. In like TnATinRT 
the medial v of the Tamil avan, he, disappears in the personal 
terminations of verbs, and the preceding and following vowels 
coalesce, when oban becomes on or So also the length of the 
demonstrative roots, o remote, and i proximate, varies in different 
dialects, and even in different connections in the same dialect, 
through considerations of euphony, 

2, The exceptions that follow in this and the following para-> 
graphs are not euphonic merely, but real They pertain to gram¬ 
matical expression. In most of the Ilravidian languages the quan- 

of the root-vowels of the pronouns of the first and second 
persons, both singular and plural, is short in the oblique 
The nominatives of those pronouns are long—e.p,, nan, Tamil, I, 
ndm, we; w, thou, ntr, you. But in Temil, Canarese, Malayalam, 
and Tulu, in all the oblique cases the vowels are shortened before 
receiving the suffixed inflexional particles. Thus, in Canarese, to 
me is not ndn-c-ge, but nart-a-ge; to thee is not nin-a-sc, but 
TWKi-pe. Telugu, Gond, and Ku generally retain the quantity of 
the vowel of the nominative unaltered—e.g., in Telugu we find 
liUcn, to thee, as well as m, thou; hut in the accusative, nm-u or 
m'nn-u, thee, the quantity is altered. It is open to u$ to regard the 
shorter form of the pronouns as the original, and the longer as the 
form that has been altered; and it will be seen, when the pronouns 
are under discussion, that this is the view 1 prefer. Singularly 
enough, this exception from the general rigiffity of the root-vowels 
is a Scythian exception, as well as a Diavidian one. In the Scythian 
version of the Behistun tablets, whilst the nominative of the 
pronoun of the second person is ni, thou, as in the Dravidian 
languages, the possessive case is ni, thy, and the accusative nm, 
thee, corcesponding in quantity to the Dravidian oblique cases — 
e,g., Telugu nin-u, thee ; Tulu nin-o, thy, mit-an*, thee; High Tamil 
ntn, thy, and ninuet, thee. 

3. Another class of exceptions consists of instances in which 
the quantity of a vowel is lengthened when a verbal root is formed, 
directly and without any extraneous addition, into a noun. The 
alteration which the root-vowel sustains is prior to any mfiexlonal 
additions being made. If any formative particle ia added to a 
verbal root to convert it into a noun, the quantity of the root 
vowel remains unchanged The lengthening of the loot-vowel to 
which I refer takes place only !n (some of) those cases in which 
the verbal base itself is used as a noun. Thus, the verb ke^-u to 
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destroy or to become destroyed, oifly become & verbal noun by the 
addition of the formative di— kedudi, destruction, iu which 
event the root*vowel remains unaltered ; but the verbal base may 
also be used without addition as a verbal noun, in which case hed^ 
is lengthened into 

The following Tamil examples of the lengthening of each of 
the five primary vowels will suffice to illustrate this \isage l — 

From pod-it to suffer, is fonned p^Uj, a suffering j from min^ 
to shine, mtn^ a star ; from iud-it, to bum, heat ; from per-ii, 

to obtain^ a benefit obtamed; and from fcof* to receive, fcdl^ 

reception. 

I am not aware of the existence of a similar rule in any of the 
Scythian languages, but it is well known in Sanskrit Compare 
VQch, to speak, with udch, a word ; tmt fmri)^ to die, with mffraj 
death). Nevertheless, I can scarcely dunk it likely that it is from 
Sanskrit that the Eh-avidian languages have derived a usage which 
prevails among them to so great an extent, and which has every 
appearance of being an original feature of their own- If it is pot 
to be regarded as an independently developed peculiarity^ arising 
out of the same mental and Ungual habitudes as those cut of which 
the corresponding Sanskrit usage was developed: it is probably to 
be regarded as a relic of those pre-Sanskrit InSuences of which 
many traces seem to be discoverable in the^ language. In one 
partictdar the Dravidian rule differs from the Sanskrit. In Sanskrit 
the root-vowel is often not only lengthenedt but changed, according 
to certain rules, into another — e.g+j from rid, to know, comes veda, 
knowledge, the Veda ; whereas in the Dravidian languages the rule 
is that the root-vowel is simply lengthened — e.g.^ from Tam. 

to set freeT comes emancipation, a house (meaning probably 

a tax-free tenement)« 

Dr Gundert derives v-ir* Tam. a 100 !^ from vir, the radical part 
of wiri, to expand (compare wral, a finger)* If this derivation be 
accepted as correct, m I think it may^ it will furnish on instance of 
the operation of the Sanskrit law in question* Another derivation 
which 1 regard as still more prohabte is that of Tam, straight, 
from nira, to be level. These very rare exceptions, however, do 
not nullify the rule. 

I must here notice a class of verbal nouns fonned after this 
manner which are much used adjectivally. All Dmvidian adjec¬ 
tives, grammatically considered, are nouns, but some of them are 
used indiscrimmately either as nouns or as adjectives? some 
exclusively as adjectives, some exclusively m nouns. Ihe three 
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adjectives per, large, fear, black, and ar^ precious. fumLsh j^ood 
illustrations of the class of verbal nouns to whicli 1 refer, per and 
dr are used exclusively as adjectives, fedr both as an adjective and 
as a noun. As an adjecUve it means black, as a noim, blackness, 
a cloud, the rainy season. &c. The radical forms of these words 
are also in use. These are per-u, to be large, kar’U. to be black, 
and or-a, to be preclDus, The final v is, as usual, merely enuncia* 
live; the roots are per, fenr, and or. When we find a Dravidlan 
root in two shapes, one with a longer, the other with a fhorter 
vowel, it may generally be assumed, and can often be proved, that 
the shorter form is the radical one. Where both forms are in use. 
as in the case of these three words, the longer form is considered 
more elegant, and is much used in combinatiuns, esepcially before 
words beginning with a vowel. It is to the shorter and probably 
more ancient form that ntci, the formative of abstract nouns, Uke 
our English nouns ending in neas, is suffixed—e,g., arumei, pre¬ 
ciousness. The same change in the internal vowel of the root is 
apparent in some of the numerals. The radical of the Tamil 
numerals one and two seem to be or and ir, and these are o^eii 
lengthened, when the numeral is used not as a substantive but as an 
adjective, into dr and ir. There are also two forms of the numerals 
three, six and seven fnrn and nm. oru and «tu, efii and ^1, but 
in these instances it is the shorter forma that are used adjectivally. 
These shorter forms cannot stand alone, they can be used only os 
adjectives, whereas the longer ones are used as numerals substan¬ 
tives, The formation of verbal nouns by means of the lengthening 
of the root-vowel throwB as much light on the oHginai meaning of 
some adjectives, or nouns of quality, as we have seen that it docs 
(in the previous part of this section) in the case of certain nouns 
exclusively used as substantives. For instance, par (Tam.) deso¬ 
late, is evidently a verbal noun from par-u to grow old. To grow 
mature or ripe Is a secondary meaning, from which we have p<tj"ffHi, 
a ripe fruit. Another form used adjectivally is pafa, old- A verb 
of the secondary formation is poroifu. to become used to anything. 

When the final consonant of the crude root belongs to this clas,<! 
of hard letters, it cannot be enunciated by Dra vidian organs, whether 
the preceding vowel be long or short, without the aid of a final 
euphonic u. Thus pchi, Tam, to be green, when lengthened be¬ 
comes. not fwi (fls per, Jwr, &.). but pShi, green. A change som^ 
times takes place in the internal vowel of this word which has been 
su{^wsed to accord with the Sanskrit change of a short vowel Into 
a loiter one of a different order, and of a naturally long vowel into 
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a diphthong, on the change of a noun dr wrbal-raot into an ad¬ 
jective. pahmij green (another form of posti) ^ Is changed in certain 
conjunctions into peim—e,£f,, peim-pem (Tarn.), excellent, literally 
green, gold. This change^ however^ is merely euphonic. It has 
already been shown that when medial^ has a tendency to soften 
into Vj to disappear, and when this t^es place the pre¬ 

ceding and following vowels coatesi^e. In consequence of this ten- 
dency, poittia naturaUy becomes pa^m, and this again^ by a change 
which is almost imperceptible in pronunciation, peim. We have 
a parallel instance of this in the noun kamppu (Tam.), bitterness, 
which tnay optionally be written and pronouneed fcefppu; Koiuppu 
changing first into fcnimppw and then into Iceippu. It should be 
obser\^ed that peim has not in the least superseded paium, The 
one may he optionally used inMead of the other^ and this proves 
that both forms are grammatically equivalent. 1 should be pre¬ 
pared to admit that in these and similar instance.^ ^ may possibly 
be older than s. The process, on this supposition, would have to be 
reversed; pei, properly would become pciti, but the result 

would be the same. The change in the internal vowel would still 
be owing merely to the euphonic substitution of one consonant for 
another. 

I may here remark that forms like poswm, greeny do not appear 
to me to be derivedn as Besehi, following native grammarians, sup¬ 
posed, from posttmeij greenness, by the omission f?f the final for 
met, not ei, is the particle by which abstract nouns of quality are 
formed, and the initial m is the most essential portioni of that par¬ 
ticle. PaiuTn is evidently derived from pas, the crude verbal mot. 
with the addition of um, the sign of the aoristic future, hy means 
of which It becomes an aoristic relative participle, a class of parti¬ 
ciples which the Dravidian tongues delight to use as adjectives. 

4. Another class of internal changes appears in tho^ instances 
in which Tamil shortens the quantity of the root-vowel in the pre¬ 
terite tense of verbs. This shortening Is observed in Canare.se also, 
but the following illustrations are furnished by Tamil—to 
hum. has for its preterite participle, not feadir, but vendu: no. to 
be in pain, has for its preterite^ not ndndu. but n&ndu: fcdi?, to see. 
becomes, not fcmAt, but Another instance is i&. to die, 

which takes not but fettu- The Malay^lfim and Canarese 

form of this participle, iattti or represenls the root-vowel 

more accurately than the Tamil. In some instances Tamil retains In 
the preterite the long vowel of the root, whilst Canarese shortem it 
—I, to give, has for its preterite hi Tamil tniJu, in Canarese iftv. 
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There are two verbs in Tamil, to corne* and t&, to give, whi^ 
involve peculiarities erf which It is difikult to give a satisfactory 
e^lanation. Each of them is regularly conjugated, except in the 
preterite and imperativep a$ if fram roots in var tar (o.g,^ varu* 
girm, I come, tarugireiip 1 give) ; each takes the root with the long 
vowel without r for its imperative singular^ and inserts r between 
this form of the root and the personal termination in the imperative 
piur&I (e.g.j come, tfl, give; odrum^ come tamm* give ye); and 
each forms its preterite by shortening the vowel without Inserting 
r, as if from roots in i?d and td, after the manner described in the 
previous paragraph (e.g*, vanden, 1 came, tender, I give, like 
nondCT, I felt pain, from the root ndj. Dr Pope, in his "Tamil 
Handbook,^' p, 52, considers the r of Ih^e verbs euphonlcally 
inserted to prevent hiatus and the whole of the tenses built upon 
the roots in vd and fd. I should have no objection to this view if 
the r made its appearance in the plural imperative only, as in 
fcdrufii, protect ye^ from fed, to protect, the only other instance I 
know of T being used for this purpose in Tamil, and one which I 
have already mentioned in the chapter on Prevention of Hiatujs,” 
On the other handt the appearance of the roots in uur and tar^ in 
every part of the verb* except the preterite and the oitigular im¬ 
perative alone, and in all the verbal nouns without exception 
varal, narottn, uarticlnl, narenUj vamg&t^ each of them 

meaning a coming), leads to the conclusion that var and ter (what¬ 
ever be the origin of their difference from vd and td) are treated 
in Tamil as verbal themes. If r were not a portion of the root, w'e 
should expect to find the present, future, infinitive, negative voice, 
verbal nouns, fee., formed from vd and td, with the addition of g 
or fj as a formative suflfoc, os we find to be the case with the parnltel 
verbs «o, &c. Compare T^n, infinitive ; ndvu, nodal, ic., verbal 
notins; ndgd, negative. The Conorese roots are bar and ter. In 
Telugu the imperative slngiihir is w. the plural mmmu, and thL^ 
seems to me tc confirm the suppositloa that r is on essential part 
of the root- If the Telugu r represented only the suppe^ed eupho¬ 
nic r of the Tamib the root-consonant would be left without any 
representative at all* It appears to me improbable^ moreover, 
because unsupported by usage, that the Tamil v has been changed 
into r fn Telugu. It seems more in accordance with usage to recog* 
nise here a change siiriiTgr to that which has converted the Tamil 
ihidun there is not, into ledu in Telugu, and ira, night, into re. See 
the chapter on ‘' Eupbonic Displacement of VowelSn'' Notwith¬ 
standing thia^ I am not disposed to negaid the forms in vd and t& 
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as having found their way Into th^ conjugation of the verbs by 
migtalfo 2t is evident that vd and to., not vclt and tur^ are the themes 
from which the preterites t?a^deTt and tandett have been formedp and 
which we find pure in the imperatives. We seem therefore driven 
to adopt Dr Gundert's suggestion that vd and oar, and td and tar, 
are alteraative xoots—^perhaps it would be preferable to aay\ dif- 
lerent forms of the same root. This supposition need not be roBn- 
quished in consequence of being regarded as probable that to 
is identical with the Indo-European root to give- The Dravl- 
dian tar may have sprung from a related form of the same root, 
of which possibly a trace may survive in the Gfeefc Shipov (ddron) 
and the Hebrew tan. I may add that though the change in the 
length of the vowel in the preterite has a grammaUcal significance> 
its change of length in the imperative, from rd, Tel. singular, to 
rnmmUp hononfic singulBU" (plural), and from Tam. singular, 
to High Tam. uammifl, plural^ appears to be purely euphonic. 

The changes in the intenml vowels of Dravidian roots exhi¬ 
bited in the last three classes of instances mentioded in this section 
w exceptions to the ordinary stability of the Dravidian toot-vowels, 
evidently accord, as far as they go, with usages prevalent in the 
tndo-EIurope&iii languages, inasmuch as one of the classes referred 
to furnishes us with instances of the lengthening of the root^vowel, 
when the verb is converted into a noun, whilst the other classes 
furnish us with examples of the shortening of the inteiiof 
vowels of the root pn receiving the addition of infltexionol 
particles, to compensate for the additional weight thus imposed on 
the root-vowel, or for the purpose of distinguishing one tense from 
another. In regard, however, to changes in rwVvowels, it would 
be ertoneous to suppose the rule of the Scythian languages easen- 
tiaUy and universally dissimilar to the Indo-European. In the Scy-^ 
thian languages, as in the Dravidian, stability in the root-vowels is 
the rule, change the exception- But exceptians exist fe.sr.y com¬ 
pare olen, Finnish, T am, from the root ol, to be, with lienen, if 
r be ; compare also Hungarian leuen, from the same root, being, 
urith volt, having been, and lenni, to be). In consequence of the 
existence of such exceptions as these, it b impossible to erect tlie 
difference between the two families of language. In tKb particular, 
into a hard and fast law of distinction. It would also be unsafe, on 
this ground alone, to disconnect the Dravidian languages from 
languages of the Scythian group and to connect them wHh the 
Indo-European. 
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The Nour^. 

In Uiiji section it will be mjr endeavour to investigate the nature and 
mfiexioiis oi the Dravidian noun, with tbe view of ascertaining its 
method of expressing the relations of gender and number, and the 
principles on which that method proceeds, together with the charac¬ 
teristics and origin of its case system, or system of means for ex¬ 
pressing the relationship of nouns with other parts of It 

will be shown at the close of the section on “ The Verb,” how deri¬ 
vative nouns are formed from verbal roots ; and the various fingHec 
of participial nouns wilf then also be investigated. 

SECTION 1.—GENDER AND NUMBER. 

1. Gendeh. 

When the Indo-European laws of gender are compared with 
those of the Scythian group of tongues, it will appear that in this 
point, as in many others, the Dravidian languages accord more 
closely with the Scythian than with the indo-European family. In 
all the more primitive Indo-European languages, not only are words 
that denote rational beings and bviog creatures regarded as mas¬ 
culine or feminine, according to the sex of the objects referred to, 
but also i nanima te objects and even abstract ideas have aimi]^ 
sexual distinctions attributed to them; so that many nouns which 
denote objects naturally destitute of gender, and which ought 
therefore to be regarded us neuters, am treated by the grammars 
of those languages as if the objects they denote were males nnd 
females, and are fitted not with neuter, but with masculine or 
lemimne ease terminations, and with pronouns of corresponding 
genders. This peculiar system is a proof of tbe highly hnagmative 
and poetical character of the Indo-European mind, by which prin¬ 
ciples of resemblance were discerned in the midst of the greatest 
differences, and all things that exist were not only animated, but 
personified. It is from this personification that most of the ancient 
nephologies are supposed to have arisen. A similar remark applies 
to the Semitic languages also, in which the same nr a similar usage 
respecting gender prevailed. In the progress of the corruption of 
the primitive Indo-European languages, a less imaginative but more 
natural usage gained ground. Nevertheless, in a majority of the 
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modem coUdquiAl dialects of thi*? femiiy, both in Europe and in 
Indtn, the gender of nouins is ^till an important and nMfEictilt section 
of the frammar, and a standing impediment In the way of the 
idiomatic use of those languages by foreigners. 

On the other hand, in the Manchu^ Mongolian^ Turkish, and 
Finnish famUjes of tongues—the principal famili^ of the Scythian 
group—a law or usa-ge respecting the gender of nouns universally 
prevails, wMeh is generically different from that of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean and the Semitic idioms. In those families, not only are all 
things which are destitute of reason and life denoied by neuter 
nouns^ but no nouns whatever—not even nouns which denote 
human beings^are regarded as in themselves masculine or 
feminine. All nouns, as such, are neuter, or rather are destitute 
of gender. In those languages there is no mark of gender inherent 
in, or inseparably annexed to, the nominative or any noun (the 
crude root being generally the nominative) ; and in none of the 
oblique cases, or postpositions used as case terminations, is the 
idea of gender at all involved. The unimaginative Scythians redu¬ 
ced all things, whether rational or irrational^ animate or inanimate, 
lo the same dead level su^d regarded them all as impersonal. They 
prefixed to common nouns, wherever they found it nece-ssary^ 
some word denoting sex. equivalent to male or female, he or she; 
but they invariably regarded such nouns as in themselves neuters, 
and generally they supplied them with neuter pronouns. The only 
exceptions to this rule io the Scythian languages consist in a few 
words, such as God, man, wornmn* husband, wife, xvhich are so 
highly instinct with personality that of themselves, and without the 
addition qf any word denoting sex, they necessarily convey the sig¬ 
nification of masculine or feminine 

When our attention is turned to the Dravidian languages we 
find that whilst their rules respecting gender differ widely from 
those of the IndoEuropcian group, they are not quite identical with 
those of the Scjlhkm. It seems probable, however, that the parti¬ 
culars in which the Dravidian rules respecting gender differ from 
those of the Scythian languages, and evince a tendency in the 
Indo-European direction, are not the result of direct Sanskritic 
influences, of which no trace is perceptible in this department of 
Dravidian grammart but have arisen either from the ptogresrive 
mental cultivation of the Dravidbns themselves, or fran an inbeH- 
tauce of prse-Sanskritic elements. 

Dravidian nouns are divided into two classesp which famil 
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graminariaixs denote by the tedmieel tetms of high-caste or caste¬ 
less nouns, but which are called by Telugu grsmtnarians, tnohdt, 
majocs, and a-tnahal^ min ors. High-caste nouns, or majors, are 
those which denote '* the celestial and infernal deities and human 
beings,” or, briefly, all things endowed with reason; and in all the 
Dravidian dialects (with a peculiar exception which is found only 
in Telugu and Gond) nouns of this class are treated in the sin¬ 
gular as masculines or feminines respectively, and in the plural as 
epkenes, that is, without distinguishing between and 

feminines, hut distinguishing both from the neuter. The other 
class of nouns, called casteless, or minors, includes everything 
which is destitute of reason, whether animate or inanimate. This 
classification of nouns, though not so imaginative as that of the 
Indo-European and Semitic tongues, is decidedly more philoso- 
plucal; for the difference between rational beings and beings or 
things which are destitute of reason is more momentous and essen¬ 
tial than any difference that exists between the sexes. The new 
Persian, which uses one pluralising particle for nouns that denote 
animated beings, and another and different one for things ate 
destitute of life, is the only non-Dravidian language in which nouns 
are classified in a manner which is in any degree fiimjli ir to the 
Dravidian sj'stem. Tiie peculiar Dravidian law of gender whidi has 
now been described would appear to be a result of progressive 
intelleetual and grammatical cultivation- for the masculine, femi¬ 
nine, and epicene suffixes which form the terminations of Dravi¬ 
dian high-caste nouns, are properly fragments of pronouns or 
demonstratives of the third person, as are also most of the neuter 
fonnatives. It may, indeed, be stated as a general rule that all 
primitive Dravidian nouns are destitute of gender, and that every 
noun or pronoun in which the idea of gender is forrnaliy expressed, 
being a compound word, is necessarily of later origin than the 
uncompounded primitives. The technical term by which such 
nouns are denoted by Tamil grammarians is papu-podam, divisihic 
words, ie,, compounds. Hence the poetical dialects, which retain 
many of the primitive landmarks, are fond of discarding the ordi¬ 
nary sufEixes of gender or rationality, and treating aU nouns as far 
as possible as abstract neuters. Thus, in poetical Tamil Deu^. 
Gcd, a crude noun destitute of gender, is reckoned more '-I f!ss ica1 
than Det?-an, the corresponding masculine noun. This word is a 
Sanskrit derivative; but the same tendency to fall hack upon the 
old Scythian rule appears in the case of many other words which 
are primitive Dravidian nouns—e.p., fret, a king, a word wWch is 
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destitute of genderp is more classical than iTei-{u) -fln, the com¬ 
moner form^ which possesses the masculine siugular termination. 

In the modem Tiamil spoken by the educated classes^ the wards 
which denote sun and moon (i^riy-an and iawdtr-aiij derived from 
the Sajisknt and chcfidm) are of the masculine gender, m 

accordance with Sanskrit usage and with the principles of the Brah- 
mani.cal mythology \ but in the old Tamil of the poets and die 
peasants, nayiru, the sun, also po^idti, and tingal the mooni also 
nils, all pure Dravldinn words, are neuter. All true Dravidian 
names of towns, rivers, fa;., are in like manner destitute of every 
mark of personality or (Ejender. In some few instances MalaySlam 
and Canarese retain the primitive laws of gender more faithfully 
than Tamil. Thus, in the Tamil word peiynn, a boy^ we find the 
masculine singular termination tin ; whereas Malayalam (with which 
agrees Canarese) xises the older word petdblp a word {properly a 
verbal noun) which b destitute of gender, to which it prefixes m 
a thoroughly Scythian manner words that signify respectively male 
and female to form compounds signifying boy and girl—c.g., 4n, 
peidal e boy, pen peidfll, a girk The nature and origin of the ter- 
minations which are used to signify gender in the various Dravi-* 
dian dialects will be inquired info under the head of " Number/- 
with the consideration of which this subject is inseparably con¬ 
nected. Under thLs head I restrict myself to a statement of the 
general principles respecting gender which characterise the Dravi- 
dian languages. 

A peculiarity of Tclugu, urhich appears also in Gond, should 
here be mentioned. Whilst those dialects agree with the other mem¬ 
bers of the Dravidzan family in regarding masculines and feminines, 
and both combined^ constituting in the plural a common or epicene 
gender, they differ from the other dialects in this respect, that they 
are wholly or virtually destitute of a feminine singular, and instead 
of the feminine singular use the singutar of the neuter. This rule 
ineludes in its operation pronouns and verbs as well as substantives, 
and applies to goddesses and queens, as well as to ordinary women. 
The Telugu possesses, it is true, a few forms which are appropriate 
to the feminine singular, but they are rarely Used, and that only in 
certam rare combinations and conjunctures. He and it are the only 
pronouns of the third person singular which are ordinarily made 
use of by more than twenty millions of the Telugu people; and the 
coDoquial dialect does not even possess any pronoun, equivalent to 
our pronoun she, which is capable of b^ing applied to women of the 
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lower ap well ss of the higher clapsep- Ordinarily every woman Is 
spoken of ip TeJugu as a diattel or a thingt or we are accustomed: 
to speak of very young cihildren {e.g.^ it did so and so)apparently 
on the supposition either that women are des^tute of reason^ or 
that their reason, like that of infants, lies dormant. Whilst each 
woman taken singly is treated by Telugu graininar as a chattel or 
as a chUd, wotnen taken collectively are regarded with as much 
respc<!t as by the other Drevidian dialects. In the plural they are 
honoured with the same high-caste or rational suffixes and pro¬ 
nouns that are applied to men and gods. 

Canarese and Malayalam agree In this point with Tamilp and 
regard Avomen, not in the plural only but also in the singular, ns 
pertaining to the class of rationals : accordingly^ in those languages 
there Is a femmine singular pronoun equivalent to she, which cor¬ 
responds In the pnncipte of its formation to the masculine he. With 
those languages agrees Ku+ which, though the near neighbour of 
Telugu and Gond, pursues In this respect a politer course than 
either. In the idioms of the Tudas and Kdtas^ the rude aborigines 
of the Nilgherry hills, there is^ properly speaking, only one prono^m 
of the third person, and that Is without diatinetion of gender or num¬ 
ber, flthawi, reinote, ithem, proximate, mean indiscriminately he, 
shep it^ they. The pronouns avan^ avalf he, ahe, are also occasionally 
used, but Dr Pope thinks they have be^n recently introduced from 
the Tamil and Canarese, This usage reminds one of the employ¬ 
ment in the old Hebrew of the same pronouiip hti, to signify both 
he and she, and shll more of the use of the reflexive pronoun of the 
Latin sfin for all genders and numbers. Compare tcuh, Hindustani, 
he. she. 

2. NtJMBEa. 

Hie Dravidian languages recognise only two numbers, the sin¬ 
gular and the plural. The dual, properly so called, is unknown, and 
there is no trace extant of its use at any previous period. Several 
□f the languages of this family contain two plurals of the pronoun 
of the first per^OK one of which includes the party addressed as well 
as the party of the speaker, and which may therefore be considered 
as a species of dual, whilst the other excludes the party addressed. 
As. however, this peculiarity is restricted to the personal pronouns, 
it will be examined in that connection. Under the head of ^^Nuna- 
ber.^^ we shall inquire into the Drevldian mode of forming the mas- 
culitm, feminine, and neuter singular, and the epicene and neuter 
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{1.) Singular .—It has already been intunatcd that 

the iotmsiixves by which the gender of noima m occasiOTialiy esc- 
pressed are identical with the terminatioiLs of the demoEistretive 
pronouns. From a very early pericKl of the history of these languages, 
particles or fonnatives of gender were suffixed to the demonstra¬ 
tive bases^ by the addition of which suffixes demonstrative pronouns 
were formed. Those formatives of gender were not originally appen¬ 
ded to or combiiied with nouns; but their Use was 

gradually extended as their utility was perceivcd+ and nouns which 
included the idea of gender were made to express that idea by suf-* 
fixing the gender terminations of the pronounSk whereby they be¬ 
came appdlative nouns. The manner in which all these suffixes 
are added wiU be sufficiently illustrated by the instance ol the 
masculine singular* 

The masculine singular suffix of the Tamil is an* or Atif 
the shorter formative, is that which appears in the demonstrative 
pronoun awatt (a-(u) -ob) ^ he; and by suffixing any of these foroia- 
tives to an abstract or neuter noim^ the noun cea^s to be ahstract 
and becomes a concrete masculine-siRguJar appellative. Thus mupp- 
li, ^e, by the addition of an becomes mnpp-uiiy an elderp lilerally 
age-hep or age-man; and from Tamif comes Tamvr-a7i, a Tamilian, 
a Tazrul-znan. These and jg- imilar nouns are called generically *' com¬ 
pound or divisible words by Tamil graimnarians. They are obvi* 
ously compounded of a noun—generaHy a noun of quahty or rela¬ 
tion—'•^nd a suffix of gender^ which appears &lso to have been a 
noun origmally. 

In the instances which have been adduced, the suffix of gender 
axmexed lo the nominative w mms reclu^; but In many ca se s it 
is annexed to the nhlique case or inflexional base, viz., to that form 
of the noim to whidi the caw signs are auffixed^ and wbichp when 
used by itself^ bas the meaning of the genitive or locative. When 
the inflexion, or oblique case, is employed instead of the nominative 
in compounds of this nature, it generally conveys a possessive or 
locative signifleation^^^p.. maleiymw (moJet- (p) -in-on), a moun¬ 
taineer, literally a man of or on the mountain; pof/iTiatten (poffin^- 
att^dn}^ a citizen, literally a roan of or in the dty* Sometimes^ how- 
ever, the mflexioiial ^in" is merely added euphonically—there 
is no difference in meaning between tnllati a bowman ^ and 

tdlttiian fmfl-in-an), which Is considered a more elegant form. 
Words of this description are in some grammars called adjectives; 
but they are never regarded as such by any native gramroarianfi; 
they cannot be simply prefixed for the purpcise erf qualifying other 
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and it is evident from their construction that they are merely 
appellative nouns. 

A subdivision of appeUativies ooiisi$t§ of words in which the 
suffixes of gender are annexed to adjectival forms—e.g., ko4^ya^n, a 
cruel maiL 1 regard words of this class as participial nouns, and 
they will be investigated in the part on “ The Verb," under the head 
of Appellative Verbs but whatever be the nature of ko^iy^ (the 
first part of the compound) ^ is certainly not an adjective, 

for before it can be used adjectivaJly we must append to it the rela¬ 
tive participle d 7 ia.+ that is—that is a cruel man; 
and as the compound, cruel man^ cannot be called an adjective in 
English, neither is kodii/an an adjective in Tamil: it is properly an 
appellative noun. It may be sold that the neuter plural of this word( 
viz., uiay be prefixed adjectivally to any substantive» but 

JcodfyOj cruel things, the neuter plural of Icodipan^ is not reaUy 
identical with the adjective Icodipa^ crueL It is totally dlstmct from 
it* though identical in appearance, Tbe a of the former word is the 
neuter suffix of plurality \ whereas the a of tbe latter is that of the 
possessive and of the relative participie, as will be shown at the 
close of this part (see ** Adjectival Formatives"') and in the part 
on^'Verbs.’^ 

Another species of Tamil appellative nouns is said by B^chi to 
be formed by annexing suffixes of gender to verbal roots—odu- 
ndn, a readerf from ddU;r to read; but this, I believe^ is an error. 
Those words are to be regarded as participial nouns, and dclitufl« is 
literally he who will read, ie., be who is accustomed to read in ihe 
same manner, is the participial noun of the preterite tense^ 

nnd means he who read or Is accustomed to read: ^uffwidrat^Tfcj. the 
corresponding present participial noun, he who reads, belongs 
to the same dass; and these forms are not to be confounded with 
appellntive nouns properly so called. On the other hand, such 
w^rds as a protector^ are true appellatives; hut Icdppon Ls 

not formed from the future tense of the verb {though knppdn means 
he will protect), but from protection^ a derivative noun^ of 

which the final and formative ppu is from the same origin as the 
corresponding final of muppit, old age. See the concluding section 
of the part on '' The Verb/' 

The suffixes of gender which form the terminal portion of 
appellative nouns vary somewhat in form, but they are one and the 
same in origin, and their variations are merely euphonic- It is the 
vowel only that varies, never the consonant. When a neuter noun 
ends with a vowel which is eissential to it, and is incapable of elision, 
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and also when a noun happens to be a long monosyllable, or Iri 
poetry is more cmitnonly suffixed than an* In some oases tn^an^ 
he, the full demonstrative pronoun, is aufiixed instead of its termi-^ 
nation only, and this mode is thought peculiarly degant. Thus* from 
inl or a Imw* we may form inlZ-anj^ and utU-dn, an 

archer* a bowman, and also vitt-auaii. Indeed, dit and on, have evi¬ 
dently been formed, not from an, but from a+u-f-n* by the soften¬ 
ing of the euphonic u, and the coalescence of the vowelsi This cor^ 
rupdon of auun into dn appears systematically in the third person 
masculine singular of the colloquial Tamil verb—p6-(n)^4n 
(not po" (rt)-aea^t) * he went. 

The Canarese masculine singular suffix ami is identicai with the 
Tamil an, the udditioti of u being merely a phonetic necessity of the 
modem dialect. In the older Canarese, the termioation which was 
used was am* a particle which is to be regarded as the equivalent of 
aUj n and m being interdiangeable nasals, Malayalam is in this 
particular perfectly identical with Tamif. The corresponding TeJugu 
masculine singular formative is ; or rather 

un4--u, or at^u* the obscure n being always pronounced, and being 
probably an essential part of the original form of the particle, and 
by suffixing the same formative to any substantive noun, it becomes 
a mascuime singular—e.g., mitg-a^n, a husband, a word whidh 
seems to be identical in origin with the Tamil mag-an, a son (the 
primitive and proper meaning of each word being a male). Hie 
masculine singular suffix of Telugu often takes the shape of nnd-ti* 
and in like manner the epicene plural suffix, which In Tamil ar^i* 
is often ur-u in Telugu; but in these instances a changes into u 
through attraction. 

As Tamil forms masculine appellatives by suffixing, the demon¬ 
strative pronoun avan, so does Telugu sometimes suffix its full 
demonstrative pronoun —e.g,, efcinua-tjdad^u^ n boy (HleiijI, 

smna-(v)HP!n)p literally he ivho is little^ It is probable that the 
Telugu masculine singular sufEx was origuially on or an-u* as in 
Tamil-Canarese. andu, u^ti, or is found only in the nomina¬ 
tive In correct Telugu, and it is replaced in ail the oblique cases by 
ani or ni; and that this ni is not merely an inBexional increment* 
but the representative of an old masculine singular suffix, appears 
on comparing it with ri, the corresponding oblique ease suffix of the 
masculine-feminine plural, which is certainly formed from ar^-u- 
When to him, is compared with its plural cdrifci, to them, it 

is evident that the former corresponds as closely to the Tamil aua-^ 
nukku as the latter avarukku / and consequently that the nt of 
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ri^niJci he sigznficant of the mascnilme singular. Probably the 
^iTi p- termination survives in the demonstrative^ he^ a forrfi 

which is more rarely used than 

The Telugu being thus found to be identical mth the Taniit 
Can., MaL and the old Can. the masculine suflSxes cm, ojn^ and 
are also found to be identicaL It Is more difficult to determine 
the origin of this suffice an, an is sometimes used in Tam. and Mai. 
ii^tead of am as a formative of neuter nouns^ as will be shown here- 
aiter in the section on the Nominativfr*-c.£r*, ixilan (Sans. pFmhtK 
fruit, instead of paiaiu ; but I cannot see how this can he identical in 
origin with the suffix an which denotes the masculine^ the Dravidian 
masculine being a distinctive one—that b, not merely a grammati* 
cal tetnit but 3 sign of sex. On looking around for an explanatimi 
of the origin of the masculine suffix^ it appears to me that the Ku.^ 
though one of the most barbarous of the Draiddian dialects, throws 
more light than any other upon this point. It forms its demonstra¬ 
tive pronouns in a simple nnd truly prunitive manner by prc6xing 
fi, the demonstrative base, to oommon nouns which signify man 
and woman. These nouns are dii-Uj a man^ and dl-u,. a woman, and 
wn-u (compare Tanin a{v)(m)p literally that niAn, b used to 
signify he. and ddlu (compare Tam. that wmman^ to sig¬ 

nify she. The Ku dn-u, a man, seems certainly identical with the 
Tam. noun a male, and probably also with dl, a man, a person. 
In the use to which this primitive root is put in the Ku word a-dnrU. 
we may see, I think, the origin of air, the suffix of the masculine 
singular in most of the Dravidian dialects. The fmal n, of the Ku 
word dd-u being merely euphonic, the root appears to be on or on; 
and as ^ and n have been shown to be intercliangeable, on must be 
regarded as only another form of on. n, again, is not only often 
euf^omsed by suffixing fe.p., Tam. a female, colloqitially 
and poetically but it is abo sometiines directly changed 

into of which we have an instance in the classical Tamil ped-ei, 
a hen, a word which is derived by this process from^ and is identi¬ 
cal with pent a female. Hence, the Telugu suffix oird^u might natu* 
rally be derived from an older fomi in if it should apf^ar that 
that form existed; and that it did exist, appears from the vulgar use 
of the present day of n instead of n in some of the oblic^ue case^ 
(e.g., him, iirstead of i;diii), and from the half anttsijdro, or 

obscure nasal, which precedes dit itself— e.g., fqr he. 

A close connection appears thus to be established between the 
TamihCanarese an and the Telugu ad^u, through the middle point 
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Thj? only difficulty In the way of the perfect identification of 
the formative an with the Ku a man^ and with the Tamil 
n rnalej lies in the length of the vow'd of the latter words. Here 
again Ku comes to our assistance; for we find that the vow^el was 
eupbonicahy shortened in some instances in the very dialed in 
which the origin of the word Itself was discovered. In Ku the d 
of dn-Ur is long, both when it is i:Lsed as nn Violated word and in the 
demonstratives fi£7iHU> he, and ddl-u^ ^e; but when the demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun is appended to, and combined with, the relative par¬ 
ticiple of the verb, so as to form with it a participial noun, the d of 
dn-u is shortened into and in this shortened form the connection 
of the Ku formative with the Tamil-Canarese is seen to be com^ 
plete. Compare the Ku participial noun gitZln-u^ he who did, with 
the corresponding Canarese p^j/id&Tiy-ii; gin3r-tt^ Ku, they who did, 
with g^idnr-w, CaiLt ai'd also Ku, she w'ho did, with qeyid- 

Can. 

(2.) Frniinijm Singular.—Though Telugu and Gond generally 
use the neuter singular to supply the place ot the leminine singular, 
the other Dravidlan dialects possess and i>onstantly use a femmine 
singular formative which is quite distinct from that of the neuter. 
This formative is a| in Tamilt Malayalam, and old Canarese. and by 
suffixing the sign of gender to the domonstrative base, the feminine 
singular demonstrative pronoun aval (a(v)al)^ she^ is formed—a 
word which perfectly corresponds to avan (fl(v)an). he. A nume¬ 
rous c lgs-^ of leminine singular appellative nouns is formed by suf¬ 
fixing the same particle to abstract or neuter nouns in their crude 
state—e.ff.. i:>omparo Tam. a daughter, with mag-an. a son; 

house-wife, a wife, and iG-an, a husband, are formed from the 
addition of the pronouns aucJ and aottn {euphonised into dl and 
an} to il^ a home. 

Telugu^ in some connections, uses a feminine singular forma* 
live which appears to be identical with that of TamihCanarese. 
That formative is dUu, which is used by Ku more largely than by 
Telugui and its identity with Tamil-Canarese at will be found to 
fiimish us wiffi a due to the origin and literal meaning of the 
latter. As An-u, in Ku. means a man, so means a woman: 
adl-u, she. is literally that woman. The some word dl-u means a 
woman, a wife, ha poetical and vulgar Telugu also; and in Gond 
there is a word which is apparently plhed to it, fir. a woman. Even 
in Sanskrit we meet with dli, a woman's female friend. It Is evi¬ 
dent that dl^ would be shortened into ol as easily as dfi-u into 
and the constant occurrence of a cerebral ! in Tamil and Canarcse, 
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where Telugu has the raedial Ij fully accounts for the change of the 
one^mi vowel into the other. Ihe tmchacged form of this sitiBx 
appears in Telugu in such words as -utanoma-(r)-dlu, a grand- 
daughtext compared with TnaruiTnandu, a grandson. The abbrevia¬ 
tion of the vowel of the feminine suffix, which is characteristic of 
Tamil and Canarese, is exemplified in Telugu also, in the words 
mBTodnt-a, a niece, and fcodol-ti, a dau^ter-in-law; in which vrords 
the femmine suffix al-u is evidently identical both with Tamil- 
Canarese b| or oHc, and also with dl-u the older and more regular 
form of this suffix, which b capable of being used by itself as a 
nouiL Probably the Telugu dd<i, adj. female, though now treated 
as a different word, is identical in origin with fil-u, fhtnng li the very 
common interchange of 4 ond an illustration of which we have in 
fee* (y) -dlu, Tam. to use, which is converted in the colloquial dialect 
to Isei-{y)-fi4tt, The feminine singular suffix aj appears in Tamil 
and Canarese in the terminations of verbs as well as in those of 
pronouns. Telugu, on the other band, which uses the neuter de¬ 
monstrative instead of the feminine singular, uses the frag¬ 
ment of the same demonstraUve as the termination of the feminine 
sdngular of its verb. It may be remarked that in some of the Cau¬ 
casian dialects, n and I are used as masculine and fetnin inc ter¬ 
minals, exactly as in Tamil—e.p,, in Avar, emeii is father, evel is 
mother. 

There is another mode of forming the feminine singular of ap¬ 
pellative nouns, which is much used in all the Dravidian dialects, 
and which may be regarded as especially characteristic of Telugu. 
It consists in suffixing the Telugu neuter singular demonstrative, 
its termination, or a modification of it, to any abstract or neuter 
noun. The neuter singular demonstrative being used by Telugu 
instead of the feminme singular (it for she) , this neuter suffix has 
naturally in Telugu supplied the place of a feminine suffix; and 
though in the other dialects the femine pronouns are formed by 
means of feminine suffixes, not by those of the neuter, yet the less 
respectful Telugu usage has crept into the department of their ap¬ 
pellative nouns. In Tamil, this neuter-feminine suffix is attj or fti. 
This will appear on comparing a woman of the culti¬ 

vator caste, with vcllfil-an, a man of the same caste; oru-tti, one 
woman, unn, with oru- (e) -an, one man, liftus; and a wa^- 

erwomon, with uimnd-n, a washerman, tt, a portion of tbu suffix 
is sometimes erroneously xised in vulgar Tamil as a component 
element in the masculine appellative noun ortittan, one mni^ instead 
of the classical and correct omwim. With this exception its use is 
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exclusively femmiuai The same suffix is itj or b m Caiwese^-e.g.^ 
^rasitit a queen (eorrespondiiig tu the Tamil oh:l!:a(atij a 

fajrmer^s wife. The Xelugu uses odi or cK—e.g.j kQTnapt-iy}-tidi or 
bomali-dij a woman of the Komti caste; fiuSlcL-di, a Faria woman; 
chinna~di, a girL It ^eems to me evident^ not only that all these 
suffixes are identicalp but that the Telugu form of the demonstra¬ 
tive neuter singular, inz.| odij which is used systemadcally by 
Telugu to signify she, is the rcxit from whence they have all pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Another feminine singular suffix of appellatives occasionally used 
in the Dravidian languages may possibly have been derived from the 
imitation of Sanskrit, It consists in the addition of i to the crude 
or neuter noun; and it is only in quantity that this i differs from 
the long which is so much used by Sanskrit as a feminine suffix. 
In the majority of eases it is only in connectiDn with Sanskrit deri¬ 
vatives that this suffix is used: hut it has ako come to be appended 
to some pure Dravidian noims — e.g., fd!et(v)-t* Tam. a lady (com¬ 
pare tal€i-(v)-a% a lord)^ from lulei, a head; compare also the 
Gond perdgal, a boy, with pcrrfgi, a This feminine suffix is 

not to be confounded with i a suffix of agency* which is much used 
in the formation of nouns of agency and operation, and which is 
used by aU genders Indiscruninately. See “Verbal Derivatives/* 
at the close of the part on “The Verb.” 

(3-) Neuter Smgular.^-TheTe is but little which is worthy of 
remark in the singular forms of neuter Dravidian nouns. Every 
Dravidian noun is naturally neuter or destitute of gender* and it 
becomes masculine or feminine solely in virtue of the addition of a 
masculine or feminlrte suffix. When abstract Sanskrit nouns are 
adopted by the Dravidians, the neuter nominative form of those 
nouns (generally ending in am) is preferred. Sanskrit masculines, 
with the exception of those which denote rational beings, are made 
to tennlnate in am, being treated as neuters; and there are also some 
neuter nouns of pure Dravidian origin which end In am, or take 
am as their formative. The Dravidian termination am Is not to 
he regarded, however, as a dgn of the neuter or a neuter suffix, 
though such is often its character In Sanskrit. It is merely one of a 
numerous dass of fomistives, of which much use is made by the 
Dravidian dialect, and by the addition of which verbal root*: are 
transformed into derivative nouns. Such formatives are to be regard¬ 
ed as forming a part of the noun itself, not of the inflexional addi¬ 
tions, See '^Verbal Derivatives,*^ at the dose of the section on 'The 
Verb/* 
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All animfited beings destitute of reason are placed hy Dravi* 
dian grammarians in the caste-less, or neuter class^ and the nouns 
that denote such both in the singular and in the plural, are 

uniformly regarded as neuter or destitute of gender^ irrespective 
of the aniizial^s ^ex. U it happen to be necessary' to distinguish the 
sex of any animal that is included in this class^ a separate word 
signifying male or female, he or she, is prefixed. Even in such 
cases, however, the pronoun with which the noun stands ki agree- 
inent 15 neuter, and notwithstanding the specification of the ani- 
mal^s sex, the noun itself remains in the caste^le^ nr neuter class. 
For this reason, sufibces expressive of the neuter gender, whether 
singular or plural, were not much required by Dravidian nouns. 
The only neuter singular suffix of the Dravidian. languages which 
is used in the same matmer as the masculine art or the 

feminine ah ^ that which constitutes the termination of the neuter 
singular of demonstrative pronouns and appellative nouns. This 
pronoun is in Tamil, Canarese, and Maleyalam, odu, that, idn, 
thi$: in Telugu odi^ idi; in Gond ad, icL 

In the Tu|u pronoun the d has dropped out The pronoun 
*that^ is av\L Dr Gundert considers this simply ^ eomiptiou, and 
he shows that the language had its neuter singular in d originally, 
like its sL^cr languages, by adducing ^ch words as atf, it is not, 
which was evidently aldu, origiiially, like the Tamil aUmd (old 
Tam* andrii = aidu), in which the suffix du or d is the formative 
of the neuter singularH. 

The same neuter demonstrative, or in some Instancy its ter^- 
ruination only, is used in the conJugatiOD of Dm vidian verbs as the 
sign of the neuter singular of each tense, and in Telugu as the sign 
of the feminine singular also. The ba^es of the Dravidian demons 
stratives being a and i (n remote, i proximate), that part of each 
pronoun which is foimd to be annexed to those demonstrative 
vowels is evidently a suffix of number and gender; and as the firtal 
vowels of ad-u^ od^t, id-u^ id-ij are merely euphonic, and have been 
added only for the purpose of helping the enunciation, it is evident 
that d jdone constitutes the sign of the neuter singular. This view 
is cottlimed by the circumstance that d never appears in the neuter 
plural of this demonstrative, but is replaced by et, U or diort a, 
with a preceding euphonic v or n—e.g., compare ndu (o-d-u), Taro, 
that, with ava (a- (u) -a) , Malayllam, those. It wiU be shown after¬ 
wards that this final a is a sign of the neuter plural. 

Appellative nouns which form their maseuhne singular in T^!l 
in an. and their feminine singular in al, form their neuter singular by 
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^itiTiPYing dur^ with £uch euphonic changes as the previoiis caosoaimt 
happens to require— e.g.f nalla-dTtj a good thing; oWu, euphonicaUy 
oTidrw^ a thing that is notp periyu-dti or peri-du^ greatp a great thing. 
This neuter singular suffix d. is largely oaed in aU the dialects in the 
formation of verbal nouns—pdpiro-dti, Tam- the act of going, 
pona-du^ the having gatiep pdtHz-du^ the being about to go. This 
form has been repre^nted by some, but eXTcmeously, as an infini¬ 
tive: it is a concrete verbal or porticipiai noun of the neuter gendCTi 
whitdi has gradually eoine to be used as an abstract. 

The affinities of the neuter singular suffix in d appear to be ex¬ 
clusively Indo-European, and they are found especially in the Indo- 
European pronouns and proaominals. We may observe this suffix 
in the Sanskrit tat, that; in tpot^ that; in odoA^ a weskened form of 
odat^ that; in thi^; and in tha relative pronoun ijat, who^ which^ 
what. We find it also in the Latin iUud, id, &c. (compare the Latin 
id with the Tamil id-u, this); and in our English demonstrative 
neuter it (properly hit) ^ the neuter of he. as al^o in whatp the neuter 
of who. Compare also the Vedic it. an indeclirtahle pronoun, 
described as "'a petrified neuter,” whidi combines with the negative 
particle na to form if not, apparently in the same manner as in 
Telugu the aoristic neuter tedu^ there is not, is compounded of the 
negative Ut for tia^ the suffix dii. Though the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages appear in this point to be allied to the Sanskrit family, ft 
would be unsafe to suppose that they borrowed this neuter slngtilar 
suffix from Sanskrit. The analogy of the Dravidlan neuter plural 
in a, which, though Indo-Eurcpean, is foreign to Sanskrit, and that 
of the remote and proximaie demonstrative voweb o and it whach 
though known to the tcdo-EuTopeao family, are used more system¬ 
atically and distiiictively by the Btmvidian bngupRoa than by any 
other of tongue^T would lead to the supposition that these 

particles were inherited by the DravidJan famifyp in cemmon with 
Sanskrits frotn a primitive prse-Sanskrit wurce. 

The Plural: PjUNciPtES of PLimAUBATioif.—In the primitive 
iTido-Eurepean tongues, the plural is carefully distinguished fmm 
the singular: RXtd with the exception of a few nouns of ejuantity 
which have the form of the singular, but a plural signification, the 
number of nouns Is alw^aya denoted by their inflexional termina¬ 
tions. Nouns whose number is indefinite, like our moderti English 
sheep, ere unknown to the older dialects of this family. In the 
languages of the Scythian group a looser principle prevails, and 
number is genGrally left indefinite^ so that It is the connection 
alone which determines whether a noun is singular or plural 
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Manchu restricts the use of its pluralisiiig particle to words which 
denote animated beings! all other worda ere left destitute of i^igns 
of number. Even the Tartar, or Oriental Tkirkish, ordinarily plura* 
lises the pronouns alone and leaves the number of other nouns in¬ 
determinate. In Brahui also, the number of nouns i$ generally left 
undefined; and when it is desired to attach to any noun the idea 
of plurality, a word signifying many or several is prefixed to it. 
Notwithstanding this rulcp Brahui verbs are regularly pluralised; 
and the number of an mdeterndnale now may often be ascertained 
from the number of the verb with which it agrees. 

With respect to principles of pluraUsation, most of the Dravi- 
dian tongues diiTer eonsiderahly from the Indo-European family, 
and accord on the whole with the languages of the Scythian stock. 
The number of Tamil noum^ especially of neuter nouns, is ordi¬ 
narily indefinite; and it depends upon the connection whether any 
noun is to be regarded as ringular or as plural. It is true that 
when more persons than one are referred to, the hlgh-caste or 
rational pronouns that are used are almost invariably plural, and 
that even neuter nouns themselves are sometimes pluralised, espe¬ 
cially in polished prose compositions \ but the poets and the pea- 
the most faithful guardians of antique forms of speech, 
rarely pluralise the neuter, and are fond of using the singular 
noun in an indefinite singular-plural sense, without specification 
of number, except in so far as it is expressed by the context This 
rule is adhered to with especial strictness by Tamil, which in this, 
as In many other particulars, seeins to exhibit most faithfully the 
primitive cocditioo of the Dravidian languages. Thus in Tamil, 
iftodu, QXp means either an ox or oxen, according to the cotmectjon; 
and even when a numeral which necessarily conve}^ the idea of 
plurality is prefixed, idiomatic speakers prefer to retain the sin- 
guW or indefinite foint of the noun. Hence they will rather soy, 
rtdiu tnddu miygiradu, literally four ox feeding, than -ndlu mM^u- 
gal m^gindromi, four oxen are feeding, which would sound stiff 
and pedantic. Telugu is an exception to this rule. In it neuter 
nouns are as regularly pluralised as masculines or feminines, and 
the verbs with which they agree are plurdbed to corresiwnd, tn 
Tuda, on the other hand, the only words that appear to be ever 
pluralised are the pronouns and the verbs which have pronouns 
for their nominatives. In Coorg neuter nouns have no plural. We 
find a similar usage occasionally even in English, as Mr C. P. Brown 
points out, in the military phrases, a hundred foot, ttire^ hundred 
Korae. 
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In T^imL, even when a neuter ncotn is pturaiised by riie addi^ 
\iw of a pluraJiang perticle, the verb is rarely pluraiiseti to> eoi^ 
respoml; but the singular form ot verb is still used for the pluraJ 
—the num ber of the neuter smgular being naturally indetemiir 
aat& This IS abnost invanabiy the pfMlice in the speech of the 
lower class^es; and the colloquial style af even the best-educated 
classes exhibits a similar ulmracteristic- Tamil contams, it is true, 
a plural fotro of the third person neuter of the verb; but the use 
<jf this neuter fklural verb i$ ordinarily restricted to poetryp and 
even in poetry the singular number both of neuter nouns and of 
the vetb^ that correspond is much more commonly used than the 
pluraL It should be remarked also, that the third person neuter 
of the Tamil future, or aorist^ is altogether destitute of a plural. In 
this particular^ therefore, the Tamil verb is more decidedly Scy- 
thian in character than the noun itself. Max Muller supposes that 
a I>ravidiafi neuter plural noun, with its sufhx of pluralityi is felt 
to be a compotmd (like anlmalnnass for animaiSs or stone-heap for 
stenes)^ and that it is on thi*; account that it is followed by a verb 
in the singular. The explanation I have given seems to me prefer¬ 
able. The number of all Dra^odiim nouns, whether high-caste or 
caste-le^, was originally indefinite: the singular, ibe primitive 
condition of every noun, was then the only number %vhich was or 
could be recogmsed by verbal or nominal inflexiorts. and plurality 
was left te be mferred irem the context. As civilisation made 
progress, the plural made its appearance, and effected a permanent 
settlement in the department of high-caste or mascuUne-feminme 
nouns and verb®; whilst the number of oasteJess or neuter nouns, 
whether suffixes of plurality were used or not, still remained gene¬ 
rally unrecogmsed by the verb m the Dmvidian language®. Even 
where the form exists it Is hide used, it is ctuious that In this 
point the Greek verb exhibits signs of Scythian influences, or of 
the influences of a culture low^er than its own, vix.^ in the use of 
the <=t n£u)yr verb for the neuter plural. 

The Dravidian lar^ag^ ordinarily express the idea of singu¬ 
larity or oneness, not by the addition of a singular .suffix to nouns 
and pronouns, or by the absence of the plurallsing particle (by 
which number is still left indetennmate), but by prEfixiog the 
numm'al adjective one. Thus mddu.^ Tam. qx^ does not mean exclu¬ 
sively either an ox or oxen, but admits of either meauiug according 
to cireum^tances; and if we wish distinctly to specify singulaiityj 
we must say oru one or a cartain ox. Europeans in spoakkig 

the Dravidian dialects use this prefix of singularity too frequently, 

c. w 
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inL^ed by th^ir habitual use of ^ iudehaite article in their own 
tongues. They also make too free a use, in Tamil, of the distinc¬ 
tively plural form of neuter nouna, when the objects to which they 
wish to refer are plural. Occasionally^ when euphony or usage 
recommends this is done hy Tamilians themselves^ but as a 
general rule the neuter singular is used instead of the neuter 
pluralf and that not in Tamil only^ but also in almost all the lan¬ 
guages of the Scythian group. 

Another important partieular in which the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages differ from the Scythian is, that in the former the plural 
has a dofferent set of case-tcnnjnations from the singular, by the 
use of which the idea of plurality is not separately e^cptessed, but 
is compounded with that of case-relation; whilst in the latter 
ianuly the plural Uses the same set of case-terminations as the sin¬ 
gular, and plurality is expressed by a sign of plurality common to 
all the cases^ which is inserted between the singuJar^ or crude fom 
of the UQun^ and the case-tenninaticma. 1 call it a sign of plurality, 
not a noun denoting plurality^ for in many instances only a fraction 
of a word, perhaps only a single letteri remains. In the Indo- 
European languages, each iuSexion includes the twofold idea of 
number and of case. Thus there are a genitive singular imd a 
genitive plural, each of which is a complex idea ; but there Is no 
inflexioii which can be called genitive^ hmspective of number; and 
in many instances (this of the genitive being one) there is no appa¬ 
rent connection between the case-termination of the singular and 
that which is used in, and which constitutes, the pluraL 

In those few cas&g m which the sign of number and the sign 
of case seem to have been originally distinct, and to have coalesced 
into oubp the sign of case seems to have preceded that ol number 
e.p.^ the Gothic plural accusative Is derived from ti or the 
sign of the accusative singular, and the sign of plur^ity. When 
the Scythian family of languages is examined, it h found that each 
of their case-signs Is fixed and unalterable. It expresses the idea 
of ease and nothing more, and is the same in the plural as in the 
singular, with the exception of th«e few trivial changes which are 
required by euphony. The agn of plurality abo is not only dis¬ 
tinct from the case-dgn, hut is one and the same in all the cases. 
It is an unalterable postposition—a fixed quantity; and it is not 
post-fixed to the case-sign, much less compounded with it, as In the 
Indo-European languages, hut is prefixed to It It Is attached 
directly to the root Itself, and followed by the signs of the different 
cases. 
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In the Dravidian knguagas a similar simpUcity and rigidity of 
structure characlarises the use of the particles of plurality. *Kiey 
ore added directly to the crude base of the noun (which is equi¬ 
valent to the nominative singular) and are the same in each of the 
oblique cases as in the nominative. The signs of case are the same 
in. the plural as in the singular, the only real difference beiog that 
in the singular they are suffixed to the crude noun itself, in the 
plural to the pluralising particle, after the addition of that particle 
to the crude noun. The only exception to this rule is in Tu^u, in 
which a, the sign of the genitive, keeps its place in the singular, 
as in the other dialects, but is weakened to c in the plural. 

In Hungaidan, hSz, a house, is declined as foQows : 

SlNGULAS. PLUBAn. 


Norn. 

Mz. 

Non). 


Gen. 


G^n. 


Dat. 

h^~iuzJc. 

Dat. 


Acc. 

hdz-at. 

Acc. 

Jioz-a^c-at 


In Tamil, ina«H, a house, is declined as follows: — 


SmCULAB, 


PlUBAL, 


Nom. 

mcnci. 

Nom. 

maneii-ga|. 

Acc. 

TnaTiei-(V)*«i. 

Acc. 


tnst. 

maftet- (v) -dl. 

Instr, 

mnitei-firaMlr 

Conj. 

tncaei- (v) 

Conj- 


Dat. 

TJionei-kku. 

Dat. 

manei-go^ (v^) -kfciti 

Ahlat, 

mand- (y) -tl-irundtt. 

Ablat. 


Gen. 

manai- (v) -incdu. 

Gen. 

manei-gaf-madti. 

Local. 

imanei- (y) 

Locat. 

manei-gotidatt^l* 

Voc. 

tncTiei- (y) -e. 

Voc, 

manei-gtd-^- 


(See Paradigm of Nouns.) 

We here see that the particular signs which are used to express 
pluraUty and as exponents of case, in Tamil and Hungarian res¬ 
tively, are taken from the resources of each language; whiUt the 
nmnner in which they are used in both languages is precisely the 

neuter of Dravidian nouns being identical with the crude 
base, when the pluralising particle is attached to a neuter noun. 
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it is attached to it ftat as a suhstitute for any sufet of tho sfngidar, 
but directly atid without auy chang!&: it Ib attached to it pure 
and simpSe. In the case of Tnascaline and feminine nouns, melud- 
mg pronouns, a somewhat different method of plutalisation is 
necessary. The smiular of the masculine and feminine is formed, as 
has already been pointed out, by the addition lo the root of particles 
denoting a male or a female. Hence, to plumlise those nouns, it is 
necessary either to add a pluralislng particle to the masculine and 
feminine suSxes, or to sulistitute for those su£Bxes an epicene 
pluralising particle. In all the Dravidian languages the primitive 
plan of pluralfsing these two cl&sses of nouns seems to have been 
that of substituting for the mascuiine and feminine singular suffixes 
a suffix of pluraliify which applied in common to men and women, 
without di^tinetion of sex; 'Hus is the mode which is still used 
in most of the dialects ; but in Telugu it retains its place only in 
connection with pronouns and verh^h and has disappeared from 
substantives, which form their plural by means of a neuter suffix. 

The classihcatioTi of Dravidian nouns into rational and irra¬ 
tionals has already been explained; it has also been shown that in 
the singular, the masculine of rational nouns b distinguished from 
the feminine. In the plural both those genders are combined; the 
high-caste particle of plurality, or plural of rational beings, is the 
same for both genders, and includes men and women^ gods and 
goddesses, without distlnctfon of sex. Irrational or iieuter nouns 
have a particle of plurality different from this;, and in general 
peculiar to themselves. Hence the Dravidian languages have one 
form of the plural which may be called epicene or niascullne- 
feminme^ and another which b ordinarily restricted to the neuter; 
and by means of these pturallsing particles, gender and number are 
conjointly expressed in the plural by one and the same termina¬ 
tion. The masculine-feminine plural expresses the Idea of plura¬ 
lity conjointly with that of rationality; the neuter plural, the Idea 
of plurality conjointly with that of irrationality. 

Arrangements of this kind for giving combined expression to 
gender and number are very commonly observed in the Indo- 
European family; and even the plan of classing masculinos and 
feminines together in the plural, without distinction of sex, is also 
very common- Thus, the Sanskrit plural in is mascnllne- 
feminine; so is the Latin plural in e&. and the Greek !n rs. The 
chief difference wnth respect to this point between the Dravidlan 
sjistetn and the Indo-European one lies in this, that in the l>ravi¬ 
dian languages the masculine-feminine oarticle of plurality is 
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carefuUy restrjete^ to nitiotiA) beings ; whereas m the Indo-Einro- 
peon languages irratkinn] and even ixiMUmate objects are often 
compixmented with inflexional forms and pluralising particles 
which imply the existence, not only of vitality, but even of per¬ 
sonality—that ^ of self-conscious inteUigence, A still closer ana¬ 
logy to the Dravidran system is that which is exhibited by the Now 
Persian. That dialect possesses two pluralismg particles, of which 
one^ &n, is suffixed to nouns denoting living beings^ the other, 
to nouns denoting manimate objects. The particles employed in 
Persian are different from those which are ussd in the Dravidian 
languages, but the principle is evidently analogous. The Persians 
specialise li/i?, the Dravidians reasoit : and both of them ^ass the 
together indiscrimbiately In the plural. 

In Teltigu some confusion has been introduced between the 
epicene sign of plurality ar-u, and the neuter lu. The pronouns 
plural ise their masculines and feminines regularly by substituting 
ar-ii for their masculine and fetninine singular suDixes, whilst the 
substantives and some of the appellatrvo nouns append luj, which 
is properly the neuter sign of pluraJily, mstead of the more comet 
nr-'U. Thus the Telugu demonstrative pronoun wr-u, the>' (the 
plural of he)j corresponding to the Canarese auar-u^ exhi¬ 
bits the regular epicene plural; whilst a husband fin 

Tamil magttn, a son), takes for its plural not wiapttrti, but maa^lu ; 
and some nouns of this class add In to the masculine or feminine 
singular suffix—c.^., affiidit, a son-in-law, makes in the ptureJ not 
fitHunt, nor even but nasalised from olludhi r and 

instead of v^rUf they, ■pS^Iit hr colloquially used, a word w^hich is 
formed on the same plan as the Low Tamil aiNiagoI, they, instead 
of or the higher and punpr nturr. 

One caf the few cases in which the irrational pluralising par- 
tide is used in the higher dialect of the Tamil instead of the 
rational epicene, is that of mofefcef (magpa|)p mankind, people. 
This is not really, however an exception to the rulej for is 

regarded by Tamil graaninarians as the plural of mO||u (from 
, and the primaTy meamnig of this seems to be child, a natu* 
rally neuter uoun^ Another instance of this anomaly both in Tamil 
and Canarese, and one to which no exception can be taken, is that 
of the masculine tmun guru (Sans.), a teacher. The plural of this 
word b in Tara, guruiclMil. in Can. guru^eju- Tulu also has 
gurtiktilit, 

Tolu agrees with the other dialects in using er as Its sign of 
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plurality in personal nouns, but cUHers from most of them in using 
thL«i form occasionally only, and using ga^ or the shape which gal 
assumes in Tuju, as Us ordUiary plural of personal nouns, as well 
as of neuters. Thus, the plural pronouns of the third person in 
ordinary use in Tulu are dkuiu, they (rewi), mdjeuiu, they (p>*o*.) ■ 
ft uses also ar* (Tam. nuer) for the former, and flw/ (Tam. war) 
for the latter, but rather as honorific singulars than as plurals. It 
also uses nifttilu for you, instead of tf”, the latter having come to be 
used as an honorific singular. 

The Ku rational plural is wpd, which is properly an irrational 
one. The pronuuns and participial nouns form their rational plural 
by the addition of aru, which is identical with the nr of the other 
dialects. Modem colloquial Tamil seems to have been influenced in 
some degree by the usage of Telugu, and has adopted the practice 
of adding the irrational plural to the rational one, thereby systc* 
matically fonning a double plural ar-flol, instead of the old rational 
plural or—ovon, be, and aua|, she, properly take ttuar, they, 
as their plural; but the plural preferred by modem Tamil is the 
double one ouarpal. So also the plural of the second person is pro- 
perly nir; but the plural which is most commonly used is nai-paj 
(from an older form of mr, and poj), which is a double plural 
like avar-ppl. Two forms of the epicene plural being thus placed 
at the of the Tamil people (the classical nir and avar, and 

the colloquial nuAijnl and ovar-gal), they have converted the former, 
in colloquial usage and in prose compositions, into an honorific 
singular, and the same practice ia not unknown in Canarese. This 
usage, though universally prevalent now, was almost unknown to 
the poets. I have not observed in the poets, or in any of the oM 
inscriptions in my possessior, any instance of the use of the epicene 
plural as an honorific stogular, except in connection with the names 
and titles of the divinities, whether thrac names and titles are ap¬ 
plied to the gods themselves, or are conferred honorifically upon 
kings. Even in those eases, however, the corresponding pronoun 
follows the ordinary rule, and is very rarely honorific. In modem 
Telugu a double plural, similar to that of the Tamil, has gained a 
footing—e-p,, tjdrorlu (for wr.^0 , they, and mfrn-Iu (for mtr-u). 
you. In Malayalam. tiuar is still constantly used for the ordinary 
epicene plural, and avarga\ is used more ctnnmonly as an honorific 
singular. This use of avarga] is also common in Tbmil, and the cor¬ 
responding fffitu equally so in Telugu. (Tam, durei-tiuarpol = Tel. 
dorft-pSru. the gentleman, literally the gentlemen, his honour.) In 
Canarese, aoaru is conunohly used simply as a plural: otanu is re- 
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garded as the bofiorlEc singular^ though a^Jitru also is sometimes 
used in this sense, nlngol in Tamil and Malaylkm is both plural 
and honorific slngulaTp like Can. Tiimt and TeL Tniru^ 

TelugUp as has been observed^ plurgdises inaseuline and feininine 
substantive nouns by addition, not of the rational^ but of the 
neuter or irrational sign of plurality- By a sinular inversion of 
idiom, Goad sometimes uses the rational plural to pluralise neuter 
nouns—c.g., fcStpalor, crows. Such usagesp however^ are evidently 
exceptions to the genera! and more distinctively Dravidian rule^ 
according to which the neuter pluralisLng particle is restricted 
to neuter nounSp and the epicene particle to rational or personal 
nouns, maseuUnes and feminines. 

We shall now consider in detail the pluralising particles them¬ 
selves^ 

1h EptcenC PlMTalisfrig Parttcte.—This particle i$ virtually one 
and the same in all the dialectSp and the different forms it has taken 
are owing merely to euphonic peculiarili^. In Tamil nouns^ pro¬ 
nouns, and verbsr it assumes the forms of ar^ or, dr; ir^ it; in Cana- 
rese and Telugu^ aru^ am; dre* ri^ tu: in Tula, er^ in Ktip dm: 
in Gondp dr. The lengthened forms Include the assimilated demon¬ 
strative vowel of the pronoun. The Brahui &lso forms the second 
person plural of Its verb in ere, urc^ &c.p the third person in ur or 
ar I regard or (not simply t} as probably the primitive shape of 
this pluralising particle, from which the other forms have been 
derived by euphonic mutatimi. It is true that fii, thou^ forms its 
plural in modem Tamil hy sbnply adding t; but this does not prove 
that r alone was the primitive form of the epicene plural, for an 
older form of mr, you, is ni^(i))-ir or (y)-ir, from which nir has 
evidently been derived. It might naturally be supposed that in this 
case ir is used instead of ar,. through the attractioa of the preceding 
long vowel i; hut we also find tr used as a pluralising partide in 
Tnapolirj High Tam. women, and also a longer form, in m-flEpapir; 
conset|uently ir has acquired a position of its own in the language* 
as well as nr. All that we can certainly conclude respecting the 
Original shape of this particle is that the final r, ’which is plainly 
essential, was preceded by a vowel, and that that vowel was pro¬ 
bably fl. May we regard this n as Identical with the demonstrative 
a? On this supposition, or would be simply an older form of a (v) 
and would mean tboi^e persons: tr would mean these persons. On 
the other hand, may we venture to Identify rr and ir with the 
second numeral ir and ir, two? nir would on this supposition have 
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been erigiDaUy a dual, meaiikig ye two. It is aot in^xHstble, indeed, 
that tbe may in alj langua^ have be^ dev^opcsd out of Ae 

dual. In Bomu, we, y^w they, mew literally we two^ ye two, they 
two. The chief difficulty in the way of accepting this as the origin 
of the Tamil it or mr^ you, is that the cr of avar, they, which is the 
form of the epicene plural most commonly used, would have to be 
regarded as a cormplion and a mistake^, w^hich it does not appear 
to be. The Canarese rational plural suffix andar— 
tfor avat-u), iUi, and ivandar^u (for tectr-u), hi seem$ to be iden¬ 
tical with the Tel. indefinite plural endar-u^ indar-n> so many, the 
final ar of which is the ordinary suffix of e|Hcene pluraL In old 
Canare$e, ir is a plural vocative of epicenes. 

Tamil and Malayalam have another particle of plurality appli* 
cable to rational beings, vk., mdr, or in High Tamil mar, which has 
a considemble resemblance to ar^ and is evidently allied to It. It 
is sufi&xed to the noun which it qualifies in a different manner from 
or; for whilst ar is substituted for the masculine and feminine suf¬ 
fixes of the singular, not added to them, m&r is generally added to 
the singular sufi^ by idiomatic writers and speakers. Thus in 
Tamil, puni^hcti (Sans,), a man, a husbandi when plumlised by 
strffixing ar becomes puruffhar: but il mar is used instead of ar, it 
is not substituted for an, the masculine slnguLir suffix, but ap¬ 
pended to it-^.g., not purn^ha^mar. tnAr, it is true^ 

is sometimes added to ar—e.g., pix™?hiir--miSr; but this is considered 
unidiomatical. mnr is also sometimes used as an isolated particle 
of plurality in a peculiarly Scythian manner— t^&jhiagappan- 
mdr, Tam. mothers and fathers, parents; In which both mother and 
father are ta the singular^ and mfir is separately appended to plu- 
ralise both. Probably there was originaUy no difference in signi^ 
ficatioti between irr and mar or mdr. In modem Tamil, mar is 
suffixed to nciu]i,s signifying i^rents, priests, kings^ &c.^ as a plural 
of honour, but it may he suffixed, if neee^ary^ to any das of nouns 
denoting rational beings. In Malajrilam it is used v^-ith a wider 
range of application than iu Thmil^ and in ca^ in which an honori¬ 
fic meaning cannui be Intended—e.g*. kullon-mar, thieves. The 
antiquity of many of the forms of the Malay^am grammar favours 
the supposition that in ancient Tamil, which was apfparently iden¬ 
tical with ancient Malayalam, mar or mdr may generally have been 
used instead of ar, as ^e ordinary pluralLsing particle of high-caste 
nouns. 

A few traipes of the use erf the particle mdr, as the ordinary 
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of epicene plurality^ survive in elassical Tamil Tnarj u^’kich is 
evidenlly equivalent to utSr, forms the epicene plural of a few nouns 
ertnuirj eight persons. As ar is older than dr fthc latter 
being euphonised from aimr by the coalescence of the vowels), so 
in tike manner it may be conduded that mar is older than mar. 
This mar again seems to have been derived from cnr^ or to be an 
older form of it, m and ^ being sometimes found to change places^ 
When the TaniH ndlvar^ four persom, eicar, five persons, are conv 
pared with enmor, eight petj^ons^ it is evident that mor is equivalent 
to var, and probable that the use of m for c is an euphonic change, 
nulfnar wouM be impossible in classical Tamil; ei>mar is not (?nly 
possible, but euphonic. 

mr is a very common formative of epicene appellative nouns in 
Tamil and MalayhlaiHt and often appears as flt?arj in which case we 
cannot but regard it as the pronominal aver* they, used a plural 
formative— vin^var^ Tam. the heavenly one^* from heaven, 
with aunr affixed. Compare this fom with participial nouns like 
ieydavarp Tam. they who didp from iei/d-fult having done, and atjur^ 
they, and the identity in origin of the nunr of and that of 

ieydavar will be evident, "niis avar^ again, seems to have been 
abbreviated into uar, like the Telugu a want, they, into udirti. The 
u of eiuar^ five persons, might be regarded as simply euphonlCr as a 
soft consonant inserted to prevent hiatus, but this expia nation is 
madmissihle in the case of wnluar, four person^+ there being no 
hiatus here to be provided against. This uor being identical in use 
with awar, it may safely be concluded to be identical with it Lu 
origini and if var is a pronominal form, an abbreviation of nwar, 
may not mar be the same? The example of the lengthening of 4r 
into.dr (ie.« the £ubstHuti<m of the plural pronoun Itself in nn eu¬ 
phonised form for the bare particle of plurality) would naturally 
lead to the lengthening of war into vdr (the origin of the v being 
by this time forgotten); and when once tnar had estahlislied itself 
instead of WEtr^ this also would naturally be lengthened into mdr. 
Thus iaffappan-fndr would come to be used instead of tapappow-var. 
This suffixing of the plural formative to the singular noun, which 
seems so irregular, nmy be compared with the mode in which the 
singular is still honorifically pluralised by the addition of the plural 
pronoun—e.g.^ tapPpparwiu^rpfll. father, and especially with the 
sUll more common togappafi-dr, forms which, though used as am- 
gular, are grammatically plurals, twgappan-mdr is invariably u^jed 
as a plural, but it seems not improbable that It is identical in origm 

with tugappofi-dr, 
c. 31 
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In this explanatioa cf mdr 1 Kave fallowed a g\igge^an of Dr 
Gundert; but I find mygelf unable to follow h\m also In supposing 
the Tamil verbal terminatiom mar^ mdr^ winfudr, to be identical in 
origin with the pluraLLsing particles mor^ though t admit that at 
first sight it seems impossible to suppose them to be otherwise. The^ 
are poetical forms of the future tense only, which do not make their 
appearance in any other part of the verb^ and the m they contain 
will be found] 1 think, on examination ^ to have a futuric, not a pro^ 
nomina] signification. It appears to be identical with b or the sign 
of the future, and there appears no reason why m should not be uLsed 
instead of u or b in this instance, as well as in others that have 
already been pointed out. The impersonal future of en, to say, in 
classica] Tamil is Cuba. When the personal terTiiination& of the third 
person plural are suffixed to the root^ we fiod ^ they wLU say" repro^ 
sented indifferentiy by enbar^ or enmar, enbdr^ entnOT^ or enmandr. 
The force of the future, according to Tamil grammarians^ being con¬ 
veyed by each of these forms in precisely as by each of the forms 
in bj 1 conclude that this future m must be regarded as mdependcnt 
of the m of the pluralising particle, and the resemblance between 
the two, however complete, to be after all accidentai Dr Gundert 
suggests that the final of en^rutTidr* preceded by on, may be ex¬ 
plained by a comparison ol it with tagoppan-Sr, a form already 
referred tOj and here I am disposed to coincide with him. 

We have now to Inquire whether nr, nr, mar, and tnar^ the Dra- 
vidian plumb of rationalityt appear to sustain any relation to Ihe 
plural terminations, or pluralising suffixes, of other languages. It 
might at first sight be auj^sed that the formation of the plural by 
the addition of r to the singular which characterises some of the 
Teutonic tongues^ is analogous to the use ol r or nr in the Dravi- 
dian languages. In the Icelandic the most common plural b that 
which terminate in r—sometimes the consonant r alone, some¬ 
times the syllables ar, ir, ur—e.g.^ fconungur, Iriugs, A relic of this 
plural may be traced In the vulgar English childer, for children. 
The same plural appears in the old Latin termination of the mas¬ 
culine plural in or which is found In the Eugubbn tables—e.g.^ 
rahfftor for ^bacti, and scrchifor for scripti. Compare also Tnas^ 
the termination of the first person plural of verbs in Sanskrit, with 
nuiT^ the corresponding termination in Irish, answering to the 
Doric pfs (mes> and the ordtnary Greek fiFv fmen) , Tn these rases 
however, the Fescmblance to the Dravidian plural or b perhaps 
rather apparent than real: for the final r of these forma has been 
hardened from an older and the s of the Sanskrit nominative 
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singular is hardened in some of the Teutonic tongues into equally 
with the (ta or a of the plural; whilst there Is no evidence, on which 
we can rely, of the existence of a tendency in the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages to harden s into r, and therefore no evidence for the sup¬ 
position that the Dravidian epicene ar has been derived from, or is 
connected with, the Sansltrit masculine-feininine os. It should also 
be noted that the Irish mor b a compound of two foints, tna, the 
representative of the singular of the personal pronoun I, and r, 
the fint- dpned equivalent of the plural suffix 9; and that, therefore, 
it has no real resemblance to the Dravidian mar, which is entirely 
and exclusively a plural suffix oT the third person. 

There is more probability perhaps of the Dravidian plural 
suffixes being related to the pluralisiDg particles of some of the 
Scythian languages. The Turkish plural suffix, which is inserted, 
as in the Dravidian languages, between the crude noun and each 
of the case-temunations, is lar or ler — c.g., dn-lar, they. Dr Logan 
says, but on what authority does not appear, that nor is a plural 
suffix in KoL Mongolian nouns which end with a vowel are plura- 
lised by the addition of hot or ncr, a particle which is evidently 
related to, or identical with, the Turkish lor or lert and the resem¬ 
blance of this Mongol suffix nar to the Dravidian mar, both in the 
final or and in the nasal prefix, is Femarkable. It is well known 
that m evinces a tendency to be softened Into n (witness the change 
of the Sanskrit maTita, my, into maTwi in Zend); and in this manner 
it may perhaps be supposed that the Dravidian mar may be aUied 
to the High Asian hot. The Tamil ijeinar (ilci^r), yovmg people, a 
plural appellative noun, formed from ifei, youth, exhibits a form of 
pluralisation which at first sight seems very closely to resemUe the 
Mongolian aar. Nay, Tiar is actually used in this very instance in¬ 
stead of fiar by some of the poets, and it b certain that fi and it 
often change places. Unfortunately we find this n or ti in the sin¬ 
gular, as well as the plural; which proves it to be inserted merely 
for euphony in order to prevent hiatus, and therefore tleinar must 
be re-ffivlded, and represented not as i|ci -fiar, but as iEet-(n)-nr 
or equivalent to tjei-(y>-ar. The resemblance of the 

finni syllable ndr. of the Tamil verb enmonAr. already commented 
on, to the Mongolian plural suffix nor, seems more reliable, and yet 
that also seems to disappear on further examination. 

Turktsb, besides its ordinary plural far or ler, uses z as a 
plural suffix of the personal pronouns, as may be observed in his, 
WD, and aiz, you; and the Turkish terminal z corresponds to the r 
of some other Scythian languages. ITius yfc. T^irkish, fsutiiimer, is 
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111 Magyar |jtdr or ndr (compote the Tamil vidyir^^ the sun)* it 
would almost appear^ therefore^ tliat the Turkisli sufiix ol plurality 
has undergone a process of change and comminution similar to that 
of the Tamil, and that the Turkish s and the Tamil r are remoteiy 
conneded, as the last remaining representatives or relics of mur^ 
mir» and Ian 

Though 1 call attention, to these and similar Scythian cotx^s- 
pandences, I widi it to be understood that I do so only in the hope 
that they will be inquired into more thorouglily, and the existence 
or otherwise of a real relationship between them and the Dravidiaa 
forms ulth which they correspond ascertamed. I attribute much 
more weight to the resemblance between the DravidhiD langxiages 
and those of the Scythian group in the use they make of these par¬ 
ticles of plurahtyt and the manner in which they connect them with 
the case-sign than to any resemblance, however close, that can 
be traced between the particles themselves. We should look, I 
think, not so much at the linguistic materiabi used by the Scythian 
languages and the Dravidian respectively, as at the Use they sever¬ 
ally make of those mateiials. 

2. Plurolidng Particles of the Neuter,—^There are two neuter 
pluralising particles used by the Dtavldian hmguages: — 

(L) TAe Netiter Plural Suffix ga!., unth it* Varietw^.—ft has 
already been noticed that paj ia occasionally used in Tamil and 
Canarese as the plurat suSbc of rational nouns and pronouns ; and 
that the corresponding Telugu lu is stdl more systematically used in 
this manner. Nevertheless. I have no doubt that It was originally and 
is essentially a suffix of the neuter plural. This suftbc h in both 
dialects of the Tamil gal—Jcci'-gal, handst with only such 
changes as are required by Tamilian rules of euphony. In accord¬ 
ance with one of those rules, when g, the initial consonant of pa|^ 
is douhlodp or preceded without an intermediate vowel by another 
consonant, gal is regularly hardened into fcal or Weal. Thus 
koi-pal. stoneSp is changed hy rule intofcarfccl, pal is occasionally 
lengthened in Tamil poetry into e^dl. In Malay^lam this particle 
is generally gal, kn|. or khal, but sometimes the initial k coalesces 
with a preceding nasal and becomes A—nin-fui|. you. Instead 
of nim-fcol, in Tamil nm-gut In modem Canarese we have gal-u, 
in ancient ga|, as in Tamil. The three southern idioms are in per¬ 
fect agreement with respect to this particle, but when we advance 
further north we shall find Its shape considerably mcJified. 

In Telugu the corresponding neuter plural isuffix is lu, of which 
the I answers, as is usual in Telugu. to the lingual I of the other 
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dialects; I-ii. tfaerefOTe, accords with the final sellable of the 
Canarese The only real diSerenee between the Telugu and 

the Tamil-Canarcse oemsista in the omission by the former of the 
initial consonant Jc or g. Traces, however, exists in Telugu, of the 
use of a vowel before Iw, Thus, in gutP°la, horse^^ the long n is 
detived from the combinatLaii of the short final a of the inflexional 
base guTTffl and a vowel, evidently which must have preceded lu. 
We thus arrive at ai-u m the primitive form of the Telugu plural; 
and it is obvious that a^u could easily have been softened from 
gctl-u. Conjecture,, however^ is scarcely needed, far In some nouns 
ending ui n-u, of which the Tamil equivalents end in m, the old 
Dr&vidlan pluraUsing particle in gat i$ exhibited in Telugu almost 
as distinctly as in Tamil, Thus, fcoian-u a tank (Tamfl feulsTn), 
takes as its plural fcoJaiv-kti^u^ a word cited in this form by Nan- 
naya Bhatla (Tamil feuhrn-ga|)^ and gofb-v, the name of a species 
of tree, forms its plural in gm-gui-u. When fcui-u and gtiJ-u are 
compared u^th the Taunll^anarese forms kol, got, and gal-u. It is 
obvious that they are not only equivalent but identical An illust¬ 
ration of the manner In which the Telugu lu has been softened 
from gtd-u, may be taken also from colloquial Tamil in which 
nvorgai they, is conttnqtily pronounced atjdi; Ptmmfflrwtrgal Brah- 
manSj Pirdm^jiKtl, fc or g is dropped or ehded in a slmHar manner 
in many laTiguages of the Scythian family, Tuju, though locally 
remote from Telugxi, foilows Its example in many points, and 
amongst others in this. It often rejects the fc or g of the plural, 
and uses merely lu. like Telugu, It uses the fuU form feuljt more 
rarely. 

The same form of the pluraJising particle appears In the lan¬ 
guages of some of the tribes of the north-eastern frontier-lan¬ 
guages which possibly form a link €d connection between the Dra^ 
vidian and the Tibetan families. In the Mlri or Abor-lVDri dialect, 
no, thou, forms Its plural in itdlu, yon ; and in the Dhimfil. u#, thou, 
is plurali^ed into nyil, you. The pronoun of the Mikir is pluralised 
by adding U — e g., no-!i. you, whilst substantives have no plural 
forni. In the Dhim^^ substantive nouns are pluralJsed by the 
addition of gaZof, which is possibly the origin of the pronoTmnal 
plural I though this partldb or word, gateii, is not compounded with, 
or agglutinated to* the nomx hut placed after it separately. Though 
it is used as a separate word. It does not seem to retain any sign!- 
fication of its own independent of its use as a posfpoaitiott The 
resemblanee of gniai to the Tamll-Canarese gof or go|u, h distinct 
and remarkable. The pluralising particle of the Naga also is fckola- 
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It b hjOI ai3 tjjicQiiiinpn occurrence to find one portion oi a 
mudi-^used prefix or suffix in one If^nguage or dialect ol a family], 
and another portion of it in another member of the $ame lamily, 
Seeing] therefore] that the Telugu has adopted the latter portion 
of the parUcJe gai^ or ga^u^ and omitted the InlLial ka^ or 
live may expect to find this fc used as a plurahsiiig particle in ^mc 
other Dravidian dialect, and the final Jt* or I omitted. Accordingly, 
in Gdnd we find that the plural neuter is commonly formed by the 
addition of k alone—a dog, nailc^ dogs (compare Tamil 
ndi/fcal, pronounced ndygof). The Seoni-Gond forms its plural by 
adding nfc—e.g,, neli, a field, neink^ fields* The Ku dialect uses 
npd, and also of all which forms Ic or p constitutes the basis^ 

k is sometimes found to interchange with especially in the 
languages of High Asia. This interchange appears also in the 
Gond plur al isin g particle; for whilst k is the particle in general 
use, the pronouns of the first and second persons form their plurals, 
or double plurals, by the addition of t to the nominative—e.g., amttt, 
we. imnt, you. The same interchange between Jc and t appears In 
BrahuL Though a separate word is usually employed by Brahul 
to denote plurality, a suflix in it b also sometimes !u$ed; but thb 
fc is found only in the uormnative pluraL and is replaced by t in 
the oblique cases. 

When we turn to the grammatical forms of the Finnish family 
of languages, we find some tolerably distinct analogies to this Dravi* 
dian plural suffix. Compare with the Dravidian forms noticed 
above the Magyar plural is k or ak^^ the Lappish in fe, eh. or ftt 
abo the t by which Ic b replaced in almost all the other dialects of 
the Finnbh ^mily; and observe the reappearance of the sound of 
I In the Ostiak plural suffix tL In Ostiak, the dual suffix is Jean, 
or in Samoied-Ostiak m or ka; in Kamass. gai. Castren 

supposes these suffixes to be derived from the conjunctive particle 
ka or ki. also ; but their resemblance to the Dravidian sigrw of 
plurality b worth noticing. Even Armenian forms its plural in 
fc—thoUt fiik> you; sirem, I love; ftremk, we love. In 
Turkish also, k b the sign of plurality in some forms of the first 
person plural of the verb—e.g.^ I was, fduk, ive ivere. 

t, on the other hand, is the sign of the plural in Mongolbn, and in 
Galmuck is softened into d. Even in Zend, though a language of 
a different family^ there is a neuter plural in t Thus, for iinflni 
(Sans.), the^ things, Zend has rmat. 

In those instances of the Interchange of i and k, in which it 
CPU be ascertained with tolerable cleame^ which consonant was 
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the one origirmlly used and which was the comiption, t sometimes 
appears to be older than k, Thus^ the OoHc -rpifos (tenos) ta in 
better accordance with related words^ and therefore probably 
older than the 453oliafi fcjsvoa (fcmos), the origin of ?-kEtTOS (e- 
fceinos). The Semitic prononn or pronominal fragment ihou 
(preserved in stM and is also^ 1 doubt not^ a more accurate 

and older forra than the equivalent or axudliary suffix kd. In 
several of the Polynesian dialects, k found instead of an appa¬ 
rently earlier Sanskrit or precnSanskiit t. On the other hand^ as 
Dr Gundert points out^ k sometimes appears to be older than t, 
particularly in Greek — erp., compare Gr. ria (tb) with Sans, kos, 
Ifj in accordance with a portion of these precedents^ where fc and 
t are found interchanged, t is to be regarded as older than fc. It 
would foUow that k4, the Dravidian plural snflax now under con¬ 
sideration, may originally have been tcI. I cannot think that the 
Dravidian pal has been derived, as Dr Stevenson supposed, from the 
Sanskrit sakola (in Tamil ittgala} ^ all. feal, the base of has 

been connected with dA-os (hollos); but elj the root sfgnifymg 'all/ 
which is found in all the Dravidian languages—Teh ellti; Tairir- 
Mal. elld, ellam, elldvum (the conjunction um intensifies the raeaii' 
ing)“if it were related to any indo-European word at allr which 
is doubtful, would be connected, not with the Gr, dA (ko)), Heb. 
kolj Sans, sar-un, tc.j but with the Germanic alia, Eng. nU* The 
Dr&vidian tafa, one of the meanings of which is a heap, a quantity, 
would suit very well i hut even thk derivation of fca| is destitute 
of evidence. The suppositioiis Dra vidian to! may be compared 
with the Ostiak plural suffix tl; but in the absence of evidence it is 
useless to proceed with conjectural analogies. 

The New Persian neuter plurab or plural of inanimate objeclp, 
which corresponds generally to fhe Dra vidian neuter plural, is M, a 
form which Bopp derives with much probability from the Zend. 
It may here be mentioned, thou^ I do not attach any importance 
to n resemblance which is certainly accidcutnlt that the TamU 
plural gul sometimes resembles ha in the pronunefotion of the 
peasantry—e.g.. mikkirStgtxi, they are. is vulgarly pronounced 
fntkki^ka, 

(2,) Neuter Flwral Suj?!r in er. — In addition to the neuter 
plural in gal. with its varieties* we find in nearly all the Dravidian 
languages o neuter plural in short or traces of the use of it at 
some former p^ri od. gni, though a neuter plural suffix, is occasional¬ 
ly u.sed. especially In the modem dialects, as the plural suffix .of 
rationals: but in tho^se dialects in which a is used, its use is Lnvari- 
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ablF reetricted to n&uters, and it s&^m& therefore to be a moM es- 
santially neuter form tban itself^ 

We Ahaii fiist examine the traces oi the exislence and me of 
this suffix which are contained in TamiL gal is invariably used in 
Tamil as the plural suffix of unoompounded neuter nouns; but a 
is prefen^ in the dialect for pluralising neuter com* 

pounds, that iSp appellative nouns, or those which are compounded 
of a base and a suffix of gender, together with demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns, proDomLnal adjectives^ and participial nouns^ E^ven in the 
ordinary dialect, a Is generally used as the suffix of the neutet 
plural in the conjugation, of verbs. 

The second Hue in one of the dis ticha of Tiruvajluvar's “Kural*^ 
contains two instances ol the use of a as a neuter plural of appei^ 
lative nouns— e,g.^ agnla nira jdrftj vain shows (are all) other 
(things). The first of these three ivnrds is used adjectivally; and in 
that case the a is merely that wbdch racnains of the neuter tar- 
mination am, after the regular rejection of m; but the next two 
words, nira and pirn^ are undoubted Instance^i of the use of a as n 
suffix of the neuter plural of appellaliveaf. The much^used Tamil 
words pala, several or many (things), and ido, some, or ^me 
(thingB), (from pal and slE) , though commonly considered as ad¬ 
jectives, are in reality neuter plurals —pmi paK diseases (are) 
many; pale-(u)-in-pdl, the neuter plural gender, literally the ^nder 
of the many (things) ^ This is the case also in poetry in MalayaJam. 
The use of these words adjectivally, and with the signiBcation, not 
of the coUcctive, but of the distributive plural has led some per-i 
sons to overloot their origiii and real meaning, but 1 have no doubt 
that they are plumh. So also oUap not, is properly a plural appel¬ 
lative. it is.forip^ from the rMt al, not, by the additjon of Ot the 
plural suffix^i and IjteraUy means things that are not, and thp sm^ 
gular that corresponds to of la is of-dti. not, euphonically andru, 
literally a thing that is not. In the higher dialect of Tamil 
nouQB of quality and relahoa may be^ and very frequently arc^ 
converted into appellatives and pluraltsed by the addition of a— 
e.p, aripfl (Kural), things that are difficult, dificifiou We have 
some instances in High Tamil of the use of a as the plural suffix 
even of substantive nouns—e.p-, poruja, substances, things that are 
real, realities (from the singular poml a thing, n aubstence); also 
porufano and portico —with the additioii of ona and atset (for 

ana), the plural neuters of the demonstrative pronouns, 

The neuter plural of the third person of the Tamil verb, a form 
which is used occasionally in ordinary prose as wdl as in the classical 
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dialect, ends in ana —frwfcHndra™, they (neuti) Ate. ana is 
undoubtedly identical with ava <now cue*), the neuter plural of the 
demonstrative pronoun^ and is possibly an older form than a.vit. It is 
derived from the demonstrative base with the addition of a, the 
neuter plural sufEx> and an euphonic consonant (n or u) to prevent 
hiatus— e.g,, a-(n\-n or Sometimes in dassicol Tamil this 

a, the sign of the neuter pJural, is added directly to the temporal 
suffix of the verb, without the addition of the demonstrative base of 
the pronoun—c.g., they (neut.) returned, instead of mhidtina^ 

This 6nal a Is evidently a sign of the neuter plurab and of that alone. 

Possibly we should also regard as a sign of the neuter plural 
the final a of the High Tamil possessive adjectives eito^ my (things^ 
nt-ea; nama^ our (things), nostra. The final a of ena would, on this 
supposition, be not only equivalent to the final a of the La Lin nieos 
but really identical with it. These pf>ssessive adjectives are re¬ 
garded by Tamil grammaiians as genitives; and it will be shown 
hereafter that a is undoubLedly the most essential sign of the geni¬ 
tive m the Dravidian languages. The real nature of ctm and luima 
will be discussed when the genitive caso-terminatlonii are inquired 
into. It should be stated, however, under this bead, that Tamil 
grammarians admit that eno and iwima, though* as they say, geni¬ 
tives, must be followed by nouns in ibe neuter plural—e.gi., en4 
my hands; and this, so far as it goes^ constitutes the principal 
atgument in favour of regarding the final a of thejo words, not as 
a genitive, but ns the ordinary neuter plurin] suffix of the high dialect 

In Malay^am, the oldest daughter of Tamil, and a faithful pre¬ 
server of many old forms, the neuter plurals ol the demonstrative 
pronouns are ava^ those (things) r and Im, these (things). The exis¬ 
tence, therefore, in Tamil and Mabyalam of a neuter ptuml in short 
answering to a neuter singular in d, is clearly established. In 
addition to avu and iud, avattnigal and ivattntgai are regularly used 
in Malayalam, like the double plural aveigal, iuetgaJ^ in Tamil. 

Canare^e appears to have originally agreed with Tamil in all 
the particulars and insUnces mentioned above; but the neuter plu¬ 
ral in a is now generally hidden in that dialect fay the addition of 
eupbooic u, or the addition of auu.^ they, neuter (corresponding to 
the Tamil auei), to the base. Thus piYo^ Tam. other (things), is in 
Canarese hemtm* The neuter plural of the demonstrative pronoun 
is not as it b in Malayalam, and as it must have been in primi¬ 
tive Tamil* but auu. Though, hownever^ the norainative is auu, ell 
the oblique cases in the ancient Canarcse reject the final u before 
c a 
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r^c^iving the case^uffixeSi flnd must have been foTmed irom the 
>> {>^ of an older ova —t-O-, floam (flurt-ra), of those dungs. 

The Telugu pliual neuters of the demonstratives are nui, those, 
ioij those, answering to the singular neuters odr and idi. The ohlique 
forms of the same demonstratives (or rather the bases of those 
oblique forms), to which the case-terminations are suffixed, are on 
remote, and m proximate (vaji, vlpe), which are evidently formed 
(by that process of displacement peculiar to Tdugu) ftemi the pri¬ 
mitive bases bob and ttfB, like vdm, from bubfu, and oiru, from 
ivaru. The neuter plural of the Telugu verb is formed by suffixing 
ovt or vi. 

Dr Gundert calls nay attention here to the natural and easy 
transition from one vowel to another apparent on comparing the 
Malaydam and old Tamil ova with the modem Tamil Bvei, and 
final])' with the Telugu avi. So also hfalayalam and old Tamil ilia, 
none, is iftei in modem Tamil Final a constantly lapses in the Dra- 
vidian languages into a weaker sound. 

In Gond the singular demonstratives are ad and id; the cor¬ 
responding plurals av and tv. If Telugu and Gond were the only 
extant dialects rf the Dravidian family, we should naturally con¬ 
clude that as d is the sign of the neuter singular, so u is the sign of 
the neuter plural. When the other extant dialects, however (Tamil, 
Malayalam, and Canarese), are examined, we perceive that this v 
b not a Mgc of plurality, nor a sign of anything but of abhorrence 
of hiatus; and that it is merely an euphonic link between the pre¬ 
ceding and succeeding vowels. Telugu and Gond must therefore 
yield to the overpowering weight cf evidence which is adducible 
in proof of thb point from their sister dialects. Nor b tliere any- 
tliing opposed to analogy in the supposihon that Telugu has dian- 
ged the a, which was the sign of the neuter plural of its pronouns 
and verbs, into i, and then, to represent the idea of plurality, 
adopted a consonant which was used originally merely to prevent 
hiatus. In the case of avaTti, they, tlli, converted into waru, and 
ivaru, they, hi, converted into viru, v, though only euphonic in its 
origin, has become an initial and apparently a radical; and the 
old initial and essentially demonstrative vowels a and t have been 
thrust into a secondary place. The conversion, therefore, of are 
into »B, and of ivft into in (vd|ip tnfi), the oblique forms of the Telu¬ 
gu plural demonstratives, is directly in accordance w'ith this ana¬ 
logy; and thus Telugu cannot be considered as opposed to the con¬ 
current testimony of the other dialects, which is to the effect that 
V b merely euphonic, and that a is the sign of the neuter plural of 
the demonstrative pronouns. 
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I remarked it as a curious irregularity, that in Tuju u had be¬ 
come the sign of the neuter singular instead of d—e^., am*, it. 
Dr Gundert says that the o is not written. The word is '?mtten 
au-v, and he considers it merely a softened pronundation o£ fldti, 
so that there is no irregularity here after all. It is written aim, 
however, in BrigeVs Grammar. 

ri short a be, as it has been shown to be, a sign of the neuter 
plum] inherent in the Dravidian languages, and mmt u^ by ^e 
oldest dialects, we have now to inquire Into the relationship which it 
apparently sustains to the neuter plural suffix of some of the Indo- 
European languages. I know of no plural in any of the Scythian 
longues with which it can he compared; and we app^ to he 
obliged to attribute to it. as well as to d, the sufGx of the neuter 
singuLir, an origin which ia allied to that of the co^c^ndmg 
Indo-European forms. In the use of a as a neuter pluml sufiix, it is 
evident that the Dravidian family has not imitated, or been influ¬ 
enced by. the Sanskrit, and that it was not through the m^ium of 
Sanskrit that Indo-European influences made their way into this 
department of the Dravidian languages; for the DravkUan neuter 
plural a difiers widely from the Sanskrit neuter plural am, and it is 
as certainly unconnected with the masculine-feminine plural oa 
(softened in modem Sanskrit into ah), It is with the short u, whi^ 
constitutes the neuter plural of Zend, Latin, and Gothic, that the 
Dravidian neuter plural a appears to be allied. Compare also the 
Old Persian neuter plural a- 


It will be evident on recapitulating the various particulars that 
have been mentioned in this section, that grammatical gender has 
been more fully and systemalicaUy developed in the Dravidian 
languages than in perhaps any other language, or family of langu¬ 
ages. in the world. Properly speaking, there b no such 
gender in the Scythian languages. Gender appears m the Tnd^ 
European languages in the pronouns and pronominala, but not m the 
verb. In the Semitic languages the verb distinguislies between the 
maseuline and feminine in the singular; but in the plural, as in the 
verb of the Indo-European languages, gender is ignored. In tee 
Draridian languages, on the other hand, not only is there a full 
equipment of sex-denotlng pronouns, but there is the same devrfop- 
ment of gender in the verb also. We have verbal forms^without 
the necessity of using the separate pronouns as nommah%'e^for 
expressing he is, she is, it is. they (persons) are, they (things) are. 
Thb is a refinement of expressiveness in which the ^vidian 
guages appear to stand alone. Sanskrit is far less highly ev oped 
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iiL ilijs particular^ so that if there were any borrowmg, the Dra- 
vidian family must have been the lender, not the borrower, Fro^ 
bablyt however, neither borrowed from the other, but both inherited 
elements of greater antiquity than either, which the Dravidian 
family has best preserved^ turned to best account. See 

Introduction, 

SECTION IL—FOKhtATlON OF CASES. 

Principles oj Case-Fonfnatiofu ,—The Indo-European end the 
Scythian families of tongues originally agreed in the principle of 
expressing the reciprocal relations of nouns by means of postposi¬ 
tions or auxihary words. The dtiference between those families 
with respect to this point consi^ chiedy in the degree of faithful¬ 
ness with which they have retained thh; principle. 

In the Scythian tongues, postpositions, that is, appended auxi¬ 
liary words, have generally held fast their uidividuality and sepa¬ 
rate existence. In the Indo-European tongues, on the contrary, the 
old postpositions or sufibces have been welded into combination with 
the roola to which they were appended, and canyerled Into mere 
technical case-signs or inflexional terminations; whilst in the later 
corruptions to which those languages have been subjected, mcast of 
the case-terminations have been abandoned altogether, and pre¬ 
positions, as in the Semitic tongues, have generally come to be em¬ 
ployed instead of the older case-signs. It cannot rea^nably be 
doubted that the case-terminations of the pi-imitive dialects of the 
Indo-European family were originally postpositional words, which 
were added to the root to express relation^ and at length blended 
into an inseparable union with it, through that love of composition 
by which every member of the family was characterised. In most 
instances the root and the ori^nal signification of tho5e postpositions 
are now unknown, or they are ascertained with difficulty by means 
of analogy and comparison. 

Both in Greek and in Latin we find some postpositions still 
used in a manner which illustrates the conversion of a portion of 
this class of words into case-endings-^.p., in Latin nobisetim. and 
in Greek such words as (cigTo^ht)^ in the country; 

(hntade)^ to the sea; and ad^av6^tv (ouranothen), from heaven. 
The postpositioTia] auxiliary words used in these instances are apn 
pended to their bases in a truly primitive manner. If there is any 
difference between them and the usage of the Scythian postposi- 
tions. it counts in this—that in most oi the Scythian tongues 
itki), (de), tfEv (thm), wmdd be i-vritten as separate words. 
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One of the Greek postpositioas quoted above, (de), slgoi- 
fying direction to a place^ has been suppcssed to be allied to de, 
the dative of the Manchu; and the Greek (tk«0 has been con¬ 
jectured to be allied to the Tartar ablative dtn or den. One may 
well be doubtful whether any such conncciian can be estsblishedj 
but in the maimer in which the particles are appended to their 
bases a distinct analogy may be ob^r%i'ed. 

On turning our attention to the Dravidian ianguageSj, we find 
that the principle on which they have proceeded in the formation 
of eases is distmctively Scythian, Ah oasa^relatiorkS are expressed 
by means of postposition^^, or postpositional suffixes. Most of the 
postpositions are, in reality, separate words; and in all the Dravi- 
dian dialects the postpositions retain traces □£ their original dtarac^ 
ter as auxiliary nouns* Several case-signSs especially In the more 
cultivated dialects, have lost the faculty of separate existenccj and 
can oiily be treated now as case^terminatioTis; but there is no reason 
to doubt that they were all postpositional nouns originally. The 
dialect of the Tudas shows its want of literary cullivalion in the 
paucity of its case-signs. There is no difference in it between the 
nominative, gemtive, and accusative. 

There is another point in Tvhich the Scythian principles of case- 
formation differ maletially from the Indo-European, In the Indo^ 
European family the case-eadings of the plural diBer from those of 
the singular. It is true, that on comparing the terminations of 
all the members of the family, some traces have been discovered of 
the existence of an original connection between the singular and the 
plural terminations of some of the cases* but in several instances 
e.p,, in the instrumental <!ase—no such connection between the 
singular and the pluml has been brought to light by any etnount of 
investigation; and it may be stated as a general rule that the lan- 
of this family appear to have acted from the beginning upon 
Ihe principle of expressing the case-relations of the singular by 
one set of forms, and the case-relationLS of the plursl by another set- 
On the other hand, in all the languages of the Scythian group, the 
same eaae^signs are employed both in the singular and in the plurah 
without alteration, or with only such alterations as euphony is 
Ruppoftied to Teqxiire. In the singular, the case-postpositions are ap¬ 
pended directly to the nominative, which is identical with the base; 
in the plural they are appended, not to the nominative or base, but 
to the particle of pluralLsation which has been sufldxed to the base. 
In general, thi.’? is the only difference between the singular case- 
signs ard those of the plural. The only exception of importance 
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is, that in soma of the Scythian tongues, especially In the languages 
of the Finnish family, the included vowel of the case-sign differs in 
the two numbers: it is generally n in the singular and e in the 
plural—a change which arises from the "law of hajinonic sequences,” 
by which those tongues are characterised, and which reappears, 
hut little modified, in Telugu and Tult>- It has already been remark¬ 
ed that in Tulu the a of the singular becomes e in the plural. 

When the Dravidian languages are examinedi it is found that 
they differ from those of the Indo-European family, and are, in 
general, in perfect accordance with the Scythian group, in their 
use of the same signs of case in the plural as in the singular . The 
only exceptions are the truly Scythian one apparent in Tuju, in the 
change in the case-sign vowel, mentioned above, from a in the 
singular to e in the plural, and the equally Scythian exception ap¬ 
parent in Telugu, in which the dative case-sign is either fci or Jeu, 
according to the nature of the vowel by which it is preceded or in¬ 
fluenced; in consequence of which it is generally fci in the singular 
and kv in the plureL This identic of the singidar and plural case- 
endings in the languages of the Scythian group, as well as in those 
of the Dravidian family, will be found greatly to facilitate the com¬ 
parison of the case-signs of one language of either of those families 
with those of the other, 

Wumber of Dectensioiis,—There is only one declension, 1 con¬ 
ceive, properly so-called, in the Dravidian languages, as in the Scy¬ 
thian family generally. 

Those varieties of inflexional increments which have been call¬ 
ed declensions by some scholars, both native and European, especial¬ 
ly with reference to Canarese, Tulu, and Telugu, appear to me to 
constitute but one dedensioin: for there is no difference between one 
so-called declension and another with respect to the signs of case. 
Those signs are precisely the same in all; the difference which 
exists relates soHy to suffixes of gender, or to the euphonic and 
inflexional increments which are added to the bases before the ad¬ 
dition of the case-signs. 

On proceeding to andysc the case-formation of the Dravidian 
languages, we shall follow the order in which they have been ar¬ 
ranged by Dravidian grammarians, which is the same as that of the 
Sanskrit. The imitation of Sanskrit In this particular was certainly 
an error; lor whibt in Sanskrit there are eight cases only, the num¬ 
ber of cases in Tamil, Telugu, &c., is almost indefinite. Every post¬ 
position annexed to r noun constitutes, properly speaking, a new 
case; and therefore the number of such cases depends upon the 
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requirements of the speaker anid the difterenl shades of meanine he 
wishes to express. In particular, the “inflexion ’ or inflected form of 
the base, or oblique ease, as it is sometimes called, which has some¬ 
times a possessive, sometimes a locative, and sometimes an adjec¬ 
tival signifleatiou, ought to have had a place of its own. So also the 
social and conjunctive case. (See the Inflexion and the Instemnen- 
lal Case.) Jlotwithstandmg this, the usage of Dr&vidian 
marians has restricted the number of cases to eight; ^ though 
there are not a few disadvantages in this arrangemmt, it will con¬ 
duce to persfpicuity to adhere to the ordinary usage in the a^ysis 
on which we are about to enter. Tamil grammarians, in following 
the order of the Sanskrit cases, have also adopted or imitated tlw 
Sanskrit mode of denominating them—not by descriptive »PP®1‘ 
laUons, as dative or ablative, but by numbers. Tliey have affixed 
a uumber to p ay in the same order as in Sauskril--c.e-, first 
case, second case, &c., to eighth case. Though a nominaave or first 
case, stands at the head of the Dra\-idiaii list of cases, the only cssw, 
properly so called, which are used by these languages, are the ob- 
lique cases^ 

The Jfomtnatiae— Absence oj Nominative Ca 5 C-i{!TnM.natioiis.— 
In the Scythian languages in which nouns are mflected. as in the 
Dravidian, the nominative is not provided with a case^teir^tion. 
With regard to Japanese, this is expressed by saying that the noun 
has no nominaUve. The Dravidian nominative singular is s^ply 
peyar-e, the noun itself—the mflexional base of the noun—without 
addition or alteration; hut it necessarily includes the formaUve, it 
there be one. The nominative plural differs from the n^rativc 
singular only by the addition to it of the pluralising particle. Th^ 
are three apparent exceptions to this rule, or instances in whic 
the nommative might appear m have mnninations peculiar to itself, 
which it is desirable here to inquire into. 


(1) The neuter termination cm might at first sight be supposed 
to be a nominative ease-sign. In Sanskrit, cm is the most 
sign of the nominative neuter; and in Tamd also, all nouns en^g 
in cm (in Telugu cm-u>, whether Sanskrit dmvatives or 
vidian words, are neuter abstracts. In ® ® 

the neuter is identical with the nommative, but m theoiher 
cm disappears. In Tamil, am is discarded by ^ t mo 
of the singular without exception: every case retains it m ^ 
but in the singular it is used by the nominative alone. This co^ 
prises the sum total of the reasons for regarding om as a termm^nm 
TSe nominative. On the other hand, though cm disappears m 
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TumU from the oblique eases in the singular, it i‘elain 5 its place in 
every one of the coses in the plural. The particle of plurality is 
regularly sufi&xed to ttm, and the signs of case are then sufEned to 
the particle of plurality; which is a clear proof that, whatever cm 
mny be, it Is not a mere termination or case-sign of the nominative. 
The Tolugu regards am or am'^ as part of the inflexional base, re¬ 
tains it in each case of both numbers alike, and sufExes to it in the 
singular the case-signs, in the plural the particle of plurality. 

Ancient Canarese uses am in the nominative and accusative 
singular of nouns ending in «, and discards it in the plural. In that 
dialect a tree is fnaram, as in Tamil; but the plural nominative, 
trees, is not marangoj {maTajn>-gal), but taarogaf. ^fodera Canarese 
appears to make no use of em whatever, either in the singular or 
the plural, but it is evident that the final t>« of many Canarese nouns 
is a softened form of m. Compare Tam, mftram, a tree; Can, 
Tftflnjini. 

Neuter nouns borrowed from Sanskrit by Tamd ordinarily re¬ 
tain (in the nominative alone, in the singular) the om of the San¬ 
skrit nominative singular: this am is used in every one of the cases 
in the plural: so that even in Sanskrit derivatives am is regarded 
in Tamil, not as a ease-sign, hut as a portion of the infiexional base. 

Whatever be the origin of the Tamil considered (as I t htnt 
we must consider it) as a formative, not as a nominative oase-mgn, 
it does not appear to have been horrowed from Sanskrit, in which 
if is used for so different a purpose; and I believe it springs from a 
source altogether independent of Sanskrit. We find it added to 
many of the purest Dravidian roots, and by the addition of it many 
verbs of that class are converted into nouns. Thus nii-am, Tam. the 
ground, is from nil, to stand, aT-om, Tam. depth, is from at, to be 
deep. See ''Derivative Nouns,” in the section on “The Verb," 
The best explanation of the origin of this otw is probably that sug¬ 
gested by Dr Gundert, viz., that it is an obsolete demonstrative 
pronoun meaning ‘it-* 1 am doubtful whether the Tamil demon¬ 
strative adiectives andn, that, indo, this, Ac., and the demonstra¬ 
tive adverbs anpit, there, &c.. have origmated in tbw supposed de¬ 
monstrative pronoun am, because of the existence of equivalent 
forms (a^ti, ipdu. Bee.), in which ihe nasal m or it is evidently an 
euphonic insertion; and also because (he Tu^u proximate demon¬ 
strative pronoun indu or undu, it, can clearly be identified with the 
unnasalised idu proximate, and udu intermediate, of Tamil and 
Canarese, (See section on "Euphonic Nunnation.”) fr the case, 
however, of om. the suffix td so many Dravidian neuter nouns, the 
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supposition that ttiia was an ancient form of the demonstrative pro¬ 
noun, regularly formed from the demonstrative root that, ap¬ 
pears best to suit the use to which it is applied- It cannot indeed 
be regarded as a perfectly satisfactory explanation o£ the particle; 
forj given a supposed demonstrative am^ formed from the demon¬ 
strative base a, it cannot fail to be asked. What, then, is the origLct 
of the m of thLq suppositious ani? Stilly without being able to answer 
this question, we may readily suppose that a denjonstrative aiHj it, 
was at one time current as an equivalent to od-u, A parallel in-^ 
stance will then enable us to see bow it came to be used as a cuf&x 
to nouns. In Tamil poetry odii, it^ is frequently appended to neuter 
nouns as a sort of suEBx of emph^is—e.g-, we may either say pon, 
gold, or ponnodu (fmt, goldp adn, it). The only difference is that 
adu is Separable from the word to which it is affixed, whereas 
w^herever nm was affixed, it seems to have adhered. The oblique 
cases of the Tamil reflexive pronouns, tnn^ tam^ are also suffixed 
to nouns in Tamil poetry instead of the oblique cases of those noilnJ 
themselves—e.g.j innraTidcwiei (Jc) (instead of marattei) 

I saw the tree (acew.). The reflexive seems here to be xised in a 
demoDstrative sense. Though we do not now find a neuter demon¬ 
strative pronoun in am or an holding an independent position of 
its own in any of the Dravidian languages (as is tht case with the 
neuter demonstrative ezd-^)} yet we may pretty safely conclude that 
such a form once existed. An evident trace of this ancient demon'* 
strativs am (or etn, which would be quite equivalent to it) is found 
in the ejustenee of the interrogative particles, or rather nouns, Tam* 
en, in, Tel. errd, what, why. If the interrogative edu, what, leads us 
necessarUy to adu, that, may it not be regarded as almost equaUy 
certain that the interrogative em or ea^ what, points to a demon¬ 
strative am or an.^ that? Whatever be the origin of the neuter for¬ 
mative am, we must assign the same origin to the an which is some¬ 
times substituted for it Thus we inay say in Tamil either ka4am 
or kadan, debt; umm or umn, strength. When fldu is appended to 
neuter nouns in Tamil as a separable formative, it can keep its 
place, if euphony is supposed to require it, in the oblique cases as 
well as in the nominative, and to it the ease-signs may be affixed- 
This is also the case with the formative an, and heroin it differs in 
use, if not in origin, from am. Thus feodam in T^mil loses am in the 
accusative, takas attii instaod, and thus forms its accusative 
whereas kadan retains an, and has for its accusative. In 

Malayalam an somebmes alternates with ar as a formative of nouns 
—e g., ufnn or u?or, being, equivalent to the more common vfaval 
i4iui-dgu, to be bom. I find a corroboraUon of this supposition of 
c- 33 
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the originaJ identity of am and odu in the use of attti, Tam., ad, 
Can., and ft, TeL, as inflexional increments or signs of the obltcine 
cases of couna, all these increments being, as it appears io me, only 
the dHTerent shapes ythich adw or adi takes in construction, In 
the inflexion of singtilar nouns in Tamil, ottu, as in the example 
given above, is regularly used instead of the <m» of the nominative, 
from ’which we may conclude the identity of both om and uttu (itdu) 
ht signification, and probably in origin, as different fofrms of the 
same demonstrative, 

(2.) In Csnarese the crude form of the personal pronouns is 
occasionally used instead of the nominative—e,g., nd, instead of 
iianu, I, and », instead of tdnu, self; and hence it mi^t be supposed 
that the final n or na of those pronouns constitutes a nominative ter¬ 
mination. This supposition, however, is inadmissible; for in all the 
oblique cases, without exception, the final n or na retains its place, 
and it is 'to it that the signs of case are added. Consequently it is 
evident that n b not a sign of the nominative, but a formative, which 
has been compounded with the inflexional base, or annexe to it, 
though it is capable of occasional separation from it. 

(3.) In all the Dravidian languages, the quantity of the includ¬ 
ed vowels of the personal pronouns in some of the oblique cases 
(and m Tamil, Malay^am, and Canarese in all the oblique cases) 
diilers from the quantity of the same VDW'els in the nominative. In 
the nominative the vowel is invariably long, in Lue oblique cases 
generEdly abort—e.p., in Canarese we find wdnu, I, naatui, my; xiiia, 
thou, aiuiui, thy; tanit, self, tanna, of one’s sell. This ia the only 
instance in these languages in which there is a difference between 
the uomiDative ar>d the oblique cases of such a nature as almost to 
constitute the nominative a case by itself. In this instance, how¬ 
ever, it is uncertain whether the nominative has been lengthened 
foe the sake of emphasis, and -we are to seek the true form of the 
root in the oblique cases, or whether the nominative is the true 
base, and the shortening of the quantity of the vowel in the oblique 
cases, prior to the addition of postpoations, has arisen from the 
euphonic tendencies of the language. Telugu shortens the root- 
vowel in the accusative only. In TamU the shortened fonn, with¬ 
out any inflexional addition, is often used as a possestive—nin, 
thy, from the obsolete nin, thou^—a usage which U in accordance 
with the ordinary Dravidian rule that the inflected form of every 
noun, or the basis of the oblique cases, is to be r^rded as d itself 
a possessive or adjective. See *"Rootst Internal Changes” 

Before proceeding to consider the oblique case-signs seriattm. 
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it is necessary to inquire in to the changes whidi the baae sustains 
[U'ior to receiving the sulBxes. 

JnflexioTi wr Inflcxtonal Base oj (he Oblique Cases—In a very 
large number of instances that form of the thravidian noun which 
constitutes the crude base, and which is used as the nominative, 
constitutes also the infleuionBl base. The nominative of this class 
of nouns and the base of the oblique cases are Identical; and the 
case-signs are added to the base or nominative without any link of 
connection, whether inflexional or euphonic, beyond the ordinary 
n or y, which is inserted to prevent hiatus between concurrant 
vowels. In a smaller number of instances (a number which con¬ 
stitutes, hovrever, a very large minority), the base or nominative 
undergoes some alteration before receiving the addition of the ter¬ 
minations. or case-signs, of the oblique cases . 

In the solitary instance of the 7*1501131 pronouns, as pointed out 
under the preceding head, the nominative sustains a curtailment 
(viz., by the shortening of the quantity of the included vowel) on 
becoming the inflexional base, or base of the oblique cases: but in 
aU other instances the alteration which the base sustains consists 
in an augmentation, which is sometime.s optional and sometimes 
necessary; and it is to this augmented form (augmented by the ad¬ 
dition of some inflexional increment) that the case-signs are attach¬ 
ed. This Dravidian rule may be illustrated by Hebrew. In Hebrew 
the personal and other suffixes of substantives and verba! nouns 
are attached, not to the base or nominative, but to the construct 
state-^e., the state in which n noun stands when it is qualifled by a 
subsequent noun. Just so in the Dravidian languages, in that large 
class of nouns in which the mflexiona] base of the noun, or its ad¬ 
jectival form, differs from the crude form or nominative, the signs 
of case are attached, not to the crude, natural form of the noun, but 
to the altered, inflected form—viz., to that form which a Dravidian 
noun assumes when it qualifies op bs qualified by a subsequent noun, 
or when it stands to such noun in the relation of an adjecUve. This 
Inflected form of the noun is frequently used by itself, ivithout the 
addition of any case-tertnination, and when so used it has some¬ 
times a locative, sometimes a possessive or adjectival force. Tamil 
grammarians hold that the inflexion is not a ease-sign, though they 
cannot but admit that for almost every purpose for which the pos¬ 
sessive or locative case*4igns are used, the oblique case, or inflected 
form of the noun, may be used instead. They admit that it is used 
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lidJteUvaUy: but it appears to me that Us use as m adjec6val for¬ 
mative is a secondary one, and that it was origiiiaJly, like many other 
adjectival formatives in various languages, a sign of the possessive 
or locative. Its use eventually as the inflejcional basis of all the 
cases is in perfect harmony with this view of its origin, and testi¬ 
fies to the ejiistenoe of a period in the history of the language when 
each of the postpositions of case was known and felt to be a sub¬ 
stantive, which required to he united to its base by a sign of locali¬ 
sation or relationship. At present, however, it is our object to seek 
out and arrange the various increments which are used for lorming 
the inflexional base of the oblique cases, without reference to the 
Other uses to which those increments are put* 

(L) The increment with its dialectic ^arieUe ^,— 

The particle in constitutes the inflexion of certain classes of noun 
in TamU-Canaresej and the corresponding Telugu partlde^ are ni 
and fla. All these particles are, 1 bdieve, virtually one and the same. 
Tamil in in the singular and in the plural alike; and its original 
sigrdficatiQn been forgotten to such a degree that it is now often 
used merely as an euphonic hnk of coiuiecUon between the base and 
its case-signs. For this reason its use both in Tamil and in Canamse 
is optional In Telugu the corresponding particles are used only in 
the singular; and where they are used, their use is riot euphonic 
merely, but is Intended to <sottstitute the inflexion, K\i, which in 
this mpect is more nearly allied to Tamil than Telugu is, and more 
regular* uses ni a^ the inflexion of the plural as well as of the singu¬ 
lar of aD classes of nouns. 

When in is used in Tamil as the inflexion of the neut, sing, de¬ 
monstratives adu:i that* idu* this, it is apt to be confounded with an, 
a terminaticin which thesse pronouns often takCp especially in the 
oblique cases, instead of u. Instead of adu and idu* we may say in 
Tamil odati and idnn. In the nominfitive these forms are very rarely 
used; but the accusativOp odan-ei* is more coemnoU;, and the dative, 
odarku {adan^ku}^ stiil more so* through this, 

through that, and cases similarly formed, must therefore be care¬ 
fully distinguished from and adun-dL The an of the latter 

b a formative, which is probably of the same origin as the am of 
many neuter nouns (that am being often convertible into an); 
whereas in is an inflexional increment, and was probably a case- 
sign of the locative originally. 

The use of in as an mflexlonal incTement eflfeeb? no alteration 
in the meaning of the case-sign which is suffixed to it. Where it is 
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not followed by a cas«-sig«+ it is generally founii to be used as a 
mode of expnffisiBg the genitive; but where a case^aign follows^ it 
is merely euphonic^ and its use is optional Thus, we may say either 
keiy^l {kei^ly)^l}, with the hand, or fcetyirt^l (fcei-(y)-in-fil) ; 
either Icatdl^ with the foot, or IcalTnul (fcai-iTi-dl), tn the first of these 
Inistances (kei-{y), y is used to keep the initial vowel of tn 
poref in accordance with the ordinary rule of the language; from the 
use of which, in this Instance, it is evident that in. though merely 
euphonic in its present apphcatiou, was in its origin something more 
than a mere euphonic expletive. 

m is not only attached as an iuBexionsl incremCTt to the crude 
base of Tamil nouns, but it is appended also to other inflexional 
increments, viz., to attu, and to the doubled final 4^ and r of certain 
classes of nouns. ThuSi by the addition of attu to mara-m, a tree, 
we form marattu, the Inflexional base of the oblique cases, by suf¬ 
fixing to which nh the sign of the instrumental case^ we form 
marftftuh by a tree; but we may also attach in to attii, forming 
attiTi (a££-ta), a doubled and euphonised increment—e.g., marat- 
finnl (Trmra-ntfti-inHfil). As in when standing alone, without the 
siiflix of any case-sign, has acquired the force of the gcrutivet so 
also has the double increment, e.g., nMlrattin signifies of a 

tree. In Tamil, fn is the inflexion of all nouns except those which 
end in am, or in <>r t-u ; in Canarese in is much more rarely 
used than in Tamil; but where it is usedp its use is rather euphonic 
and optional than inflexional, and H cannot be used by itself to 
express the force of the genitive. As in Tamil gtirumT, in a priest, 
and guruwnii are identical, so we may say in Canarese. either 
gurupdlli or ganioinallr. In Malayalam the use of m before il, as 
in the last instance now adducedp is found. Dr Gimdert says, only 
in pedantic poetry^ Before the other mflexional increments it is 
common enough. 

In Telugu the corresponding particles ni and na constitute the 
inflexion, or nahirul genitive of certain classes of nouns, and are 
also attached as inflexional increments to the base before suflixing 
the ca^aigns^-e,g.* dlnifei (Ji-ni-fci), to it, tamtirnTtifei (tammu- 
7ii-fci)i to a younger brother, guruva-na-ka, to a ^ritual teacher. 
These increments are attached only to the singular in Telugu- They 
constitute the singidar inflexipn^-e.^ the genitival or adjectival 
base of the noun ; and though their use is now in many connections 
optional and merely euphonic, they doubtless contributed at the 
out.wt to grammatical expressioin; nor are they to be regarded as 
the inflexion of masculine nouns and pronouns alone, though they 
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are chiefly used by them, fur to that] dinifcip to thiSi are 

neuters. The Telugu wv the Tamil'Canare&e are doubtless 
ideu.tical in orlgui. The change in the positton uf the vowel is in 
accordance with the change of Tam- the negative particle, Into 
in Telugu^ and of ii|, Tam. within^ into io in Tclugu- It also 
rorresponds 1o llie change of the positioti of the vowel which is 
appar^t when in. the Latin preposition, is compared with the 
corresponding Sanskrit prepositioii nt. 

It wUl be seen that In is used not only as an iriBexlonal incre¬ 
ment, but as a genitive, an ablative^ and a locative. We cannot be 
in erroTj therefore+ I think, in regarding in In all these instances as 
one and the same particle, though in difierent connections it is 
used for different purposes, nor in condudlng that originally it had 
only one meaning, and was used for only one purpose. A cum- 
pnrison of the various o^e-signs or increments appears to show 
that in was origmally an equivalent form for 11^ and as tf means 
Iwre,* or a house k6-v™d, Tam* God’s house, a temple^ it 

seems evident that the first use of tl in the inBexion of nouns must 
have been as a sign of the locative. It appears probable therefore 
thflt its equivalent Hi must also have had at first a locative signifi- 
cation. Dr Gundert says, *^The oblique cases would all seem to 
be modified forms of the locative, as expressing something happen¬ 
ing in or about the noun, whilst the nominative pronounces its 
iotality-" m being used in so many connecdons and m so general 
a way, in course of time it came to be regarded in some connect 
timis as merely an inflexlotiaJ incremenh that is as an optional 
suf&c to the base, and lastly^ as little better than an euphonic exfde- 
tlve^ which might be pirefixed (its original meaning now having 
become obscured) to any case-sign, and even to IL its own ear¬ 
liest shape. 

(2.) The in;ffe:rtc™i mcrentcfits ' fid " nnd ' —'Hie particles 
ad and af are extensively used by Canarese as ixiQexional incre¬ 
ments. Their use exactly resembles that of in in the same lan¬ 
guage, though each is restricled to a particular class of vrords, in 
is used as an increment of the base in connection with nouns which 
end in u —c.g., guru, a priesl; and od and ar are used in connec¬ 
tion with neuter nouns and demonstratives, and with those alone. 
In the Canarese genitive case-endings, orn, adfi, ma, and a, it will 
be seen that the real and only sign of the genitive m a, the final 
vowel of each: mid therefore I>r Stevenson erred in comparang 
fiTfi or Tfl (properly ar-o or nii-o) with the New Persian rd, qd and 
ar (ire prefixed to the signs of case^ not by the genitive onlyi but 
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by three cases besides—viz,, by ibe accusative, the iashremeata], 
and the locative. Thus we may say not only idnra (jd-ar-a) , of 
this, and Tnantda (mar'^^da), of a tree, but also idanUi (id-ar-aifiy, 
in this, atid ewradinda {mar-dd-indti), by a tree. Consequently 
nd and or^ whatever be their origin, do not appear to be signs of 
case, in so far as their use Lb coticenied, hut are used merely os 
increments of the base, or inflexional bonds of coujunctioii bet¬ 
ween the base and the casc^lgns, like in, ni, Ac. Moreover, 
Canarese differs in its use of these increments from Telugu and 
Tamil in this, that it never suffixes them alone without the addition 
of the case-signs, and never gives them the signification of geni¬ 
tives or adjectival formatives 

ad and or are evidently related. Are they also identical ? 
Both are uacrements frf the neuter alone; and where Canarese 
uses or, Tul« uses f, d and t are known to change places dialecti¬ 
cally, as In the southern provinces of the Tamil country, in which 
odti, it, is pronounced ntii; and the Canarese increment nd is cer¬ 
tainly, and or probably, identical with that very word—viz., with 
the Tamil'CaDarese demonstrative adu or ad, IL Dr Gundert 
thinks ®r derived, not from odu, bill from on, the equivalent of oru. 
I do not feel sure of this; but it is certam that n changes into r 
before fc~e.ff., ddorJeu, Tem. to that—and that * and r are some¬ 
times found to diange places—«.g., comp, pir-epu, afterwards, virith 
ptn, afterwards. 

Though Tamil has not regularly adopted the unchained form 
of this demonstrative, ndtt, ss an inflexional increment of the base 
in the declension of nouns, it makes use of it occasionally in a 
manner which perfectly illustrates the origin of the Canarese use 
of it, In Tamil, as I have already mentioned in discussing 

ibe origin of the increment 001, the neuter demonstretive may 
oplionaily be added tu any neuter noun in the singular, not for 
the purpose of altering the signification, bul merely for the 
improvement of the euphony, and for the purpose of meeting Ibe 
requirements of prosody, odu may thus be added even to the 
nominative—c.g., we may not only write pen, gold, but also poeti¬ 
cally ponnodti, gold, etymologically gold-that—i.*,, that (which is) 
gold. It is much more common, however, and more in accordance 
also with the Canarese usage, to use ad-u in the oblique cases; in 
which event it Is inserted between the base and the case-sign, so 
as to become virtually (yet without l<»ing its proper character) an 
inflextional increment—e.g., instead of poJiBet, the accusative of 
pon, gold, we may write pontuMiei (pOTiinMi-ei). 
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We possibly conii^t with the Canarese ar^ and thereiot^ 
with ad^ and ulUmEl;«ly with the neuter demonstmtive itseli;, th« 
euphonic consoDanl which is used in Telugu in certain Ins1^ce$ 
to separate between 41 noun of qudity used as an adjective and the 
feminine suffix 4lu—e.p.^ ^gasu^r-dlUi a handsome wosnan- This 
would be quite in accordance with the peculiar Telugu usage 
of employing the neuter demonstrative singular In place of the 
feminine singular^ 1 should preferp however, to regard this r as 
used simply to prevent hiatus^ 

(3.) The inilexiofu^ incremeitt 'ft/—In Telugu fi or ti is the 
most common and characteiistic inflexional increment of neuter 
singular nounSp and it is used m Telugu, like the corresponding 
attu in Tamilp not merely as an increment of the basCt but as the 
inflexion^ with the sigtkification of the possessive case or of that 
of an adjective^ as the context may require. Two instances of the 

of this increinent will suffice out of the very numerous class 
of neuter nouns which form their singular Inflexiou by the addi¬ 
tion of fi or ti (or rather by the eorobmatioa of th^t partide with 
their last pliable)— e,g.t vdkiU, a doorway» inflexion vafciti; 
nuduni^ the forehead, inflexion nudufi. In these iustances of the 
use of ft or ti^ the inflexional increment appears to be substituted 
for the last syllable i but It is certainly to be consi^red as an addi¬ 
tion to the word—as a partide appended to it; and the blending 
of the increment with the base. Instead of merely suffixing it, hm 
arisen from the euphonic lendericles of the language. 

1 have no doubt that the suffixed particle which constitutes the 
Telugu Inflexional increment was originally fit not p .—the dental, 
not the h n gual This would account for the dreumstance that F 
alone follows words of which the final consonant is r or 1; for on 
the nddilion of the dental t to r or 1 both consonants dialectically 
coalesce and become t ; the hard cerebral being regarded as eupho- 
nically equivalent to the two soft letters. In no case in Telugu is 
there e double t in the mflexional increment. toUif antiquity, 
forms ita inflexion not in toljtt or tolUin|i, as might have been ex- 
pectedp but in Here, however;, it b not the Increment that Is 

euphonised^ but the final I of the base. Compare the Tamil tondru, 
antiquity, from the root toL ci is evidently the equivalent of the 
Tamil dm^ an etipbonlsed lorm of du. The dental £t is used Instead 
of the cerebral as the inilexion of nouns ending in a pure vowel 
or in yu after a pure vowel— myu, the mouth, inflexion vdli ; 
ehij the band, inflexion cheh. This drcumstance proves that it 
was the dental ti which was originally used in all cases. The 
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dental t, on being appended to consonant!;, changes natufnlly into 
the lingua]; wheveaa the lingual rarely] if ever, changes into the 
dental- If we now conclude, as I think we undoubtedly may, that 
the Telugu inflexion was originally ti, not Ji, this inflexional incre* 
tnent may at once be connected with the Telugu neuter demon* 
strati VC, (idi, in the same manner as the Canarese ad and the Tamil 
flttu are connected with the Tamil-Canarese neuter demonstrative 
odti. Though the identification of the infiexion and the neuter 
singular demonstrative could not easily be established from Telugu 
alone, or from any one dialect alone, yet the cumulative argument 
derived from a comparison of all the dialects has great force. An 
important link of evidence is furnished by the inflexion which 
follows, 

(4.) The in;fJeiional increment * ottn ’ or ‘ ettni (oim). 

All Tamil nouns which end in am, whether Sanskrit derivatives or 
pure Tamil roots, reject am in the oblique cases in the singular, 
and take att-u instead; and it is to this increment that the various 
case-signs are suffixed—the locative case-agn H is not added 
ifam, depth, hut to the mflexional base Sr-allu, so that in the 
dep^ is not ttfom-il. 'This rule admits of no excep* 

tion in the ordinary dialect of the Tamil; hut in the poetical dia¬ 
lect, which represents more or less distinctly an older condition of 
the language, ottw is sometimes left unused, and the case-sign is 
added directly to the crude base-nE-g,, instead of fcag-ctlu-kku, to 
the depth (from koyam, depth), fcHyu-fcku is used in the Clunta- 
mapi. When the increment atti* is not follow^ by any ^n of 
case, but by another noun, like the other inflexion i«, and like the 
corrUwnding Telugu inflexion fi, it has ordinarily the force either 
of the genitive or of an adjective, sometimes that of a locative, 
which is perhaps the first use to which it was put—e-g., kul-afto 
min may mean as a genitive, the fish of the tank as a locative, the 
fish in the tank, or as an adjective, tank fish. This inflexmn, like 
ad and ar in Canarese, and ff or ti in Telugu, is used in con^hon 
with the singular alone, am, the formative of the base, which is 
used only by the nommative in the singular, is retained in the 
plural, not in the nominative only, but in all the obUque c^. To 
it the sign of pluraUty is appended, and the c^-sign follows the 
sign of plurality—c.g., morangolil <Tnsr{imgfa}*tI) , in trees. 

There are in Tamil a few naturally plural (neuter) prononu- 
nals and nouns of relation [e.®., avei, those (things); «lo, few; 
nalo, many; eltd, all; compare Mai. silava, polaefl, eflavn] which 
receive in their oblique cases the inflexiooal increment arra, pro- 
c ^ 
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noutioed aUru> Thus, from clCdm, all, which is properly ettfi-u-tim 
or c!lP''um (ttnt being Uie conjunctive and ititensitive particle 
' even,’ and or eW&m, signifying even all, sll together), the 

locative which is formed by the Tamil is eliduattrjluni (elld-(v)- 
ortr'-il-um), in all, literally, even in alL So also avei, they (neuter), 
forms its accusative, not by adding ef, the accusative case-sign, to 
owei, but by inserting ottru, and adding ei thereto—e.g,, aoattrei 
them; in which instance et (for c), the sign of the 
plural, is rejected, and its place is supplied by attm, the inflexional 
increment of this dess of plurals. 

It is evident that the T amil increments, nttu and attru, are 
virtually identicaL The di^erencc in use is slight, and in pronun¬ 
ciation still slighter; and in general attm is pronounced exactly 
like ffltu by (he vulgar. We may therefore conclude that they are 
one and the same, and on examinir^ Teiggu we find additional 
confirmatiDn of their identity. In Telugu, nui, they (neuter), 
answering to the Tamil avei, forrxks its inflexion m waji (for ttOBfi) . 
This Telugu (supposititious) avati is evidently identical with the 
Tamil Rvattru, The ti of this inflexion is certainly the same as the 
fi of Telugu nouns substantive: and if there is no difference in 
Telugu between the ti which forms the inflexional increment of 
neuter singular nouns and demonstratives and the plural inflexion 
ti of such words as yd)i, we may also conclude that there is no real 
difference between the singular attu and the plural attni of the 
TomiL 

Whence did the r which is included in utra or attr-u take its 
rise 7 We see its origin, I think, in CoDBresc; for tn the ancient 
dialect ar or r forms the inflexional increment of every one of the 
plural pronominals which take oni* in Tamil—e.p., avara (corr^ 
ponding Tom. aoarru) , of those things; ellaucro (Tam. elldua^^) , 
of all things; kefovara (Tam- silavarrit), of some (things). The 
Canarese r is probably, as we have seen, derived from, and origi¬ 
nally identical with, d, or t; and hence Tamil in doubling r gives 
it the sound ttr. Thus, not only the Tamil increment att-u, but 
also otT-w, seems to be derived firon the same origin as the Cana- 
rose ad or ar, and the Telugu ri — 'Vlz,, from the neuter singular 
deroonstrative. Both these inflexions have been formed also by 
the same process; for or, when doubled, becomes arr-u (attr-u), 
as naturally as od, when doubted, becomes att-ti ; and in each case 
the doubling arises from the adjectival use to which the suffixed 
pronoun b put It is a recognised rule of Tamil that when a noun 
ending in d-u b used adjectivally, tlie d-u may either become d-m 
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or ti*u —e.g.j from enxd-w, an ox, is formed either erud^in or 
enttt-iij of an ox. So also it* which is now generally inHected 
by the addition of in, seems to have been inflected formerly as 
ait-u. adu is ^'ulgarly pronounced in the oblique oases as attxi by 
the bulk of the northern Tamilians- The majority of the natives 
of Madras, for instance* use attei (a££u-ei) as the accusative of adti^ 
that, instead of odef : nml in the neuter singular pronominal suf¬ 
fixes to the verb the same pronunciation is not only connnonly 
heard, but is often wrltlen^— e.g., instead of truIckirodHkJhi, to Its 
being (the dative of irM-^kkir-adn, it is> the beingt that which 
is}* Madras Tamilian^ write iruklctralCttklcti ; in which compound 
Httu is evidently used as the neuter demonstrative singular u'kstead 
of udu* It is also deserving of notice^ that the feminine singular 
suflix of a large class of appellative nouns, which is di or adi in 
Telugu, and which has been shown to be identical with the neuter 
demonstrative, is in T amil tli or otti. 1 explain In this way the 
Tamil neuter singular preterites in tint, like h 

becomes. This was dyidadu, which was abbreviated into dyzdda 
^ dytltu (compare the corresponding change in Canarese)i and 
thU was euphonised into dyktru. 

Two instances will suffice to illustrate the identity of the Tamil 
cLttJi and the Canarese nd^ and thus .supply the only link that is want¬ 
ing to the perfect identifleatiern of affii with the Telugu tt, and of 
both with fldu. The Tamil pdrv-att-H^ in ancient times, is compound¬ 
ed of (Sans, deriv.), antiquity, atC-a, the inflexional in-^ 

orement, and it, the sign of the locative. Compare this with the cor¬ 
responding Canarese pdru-ad-oIEi. in vrhich it is evident that iid is 
used Ln the same manner as att^w, and perfectly agrees with It in 
signification. Again, the Tamil SiiiTattcnidru, a thousand and one, 
bt formed from dytram^ a thousand (the inflexion of which is dpiV- 
and emdrw, one. When this is compared with the cotre^pond- 
ing Canarese word ^omrati-otidu* fmm ASt?Tra. a thousand (equi¬ 
valent to the Tamil dyiro)—^inflexional form sduir-ad—to which 
ondUp Identical with ondru, is appended, it is evident that the Cana¬ 
rese increment od^ and the Tamil a£(^ are one and the same; and 
also that in this mslaxice the Canarese ctd* is used for precisely the 
same puiqxuse as the Tamil att\ viz., as an Inflexional increment 
with an adjectival signification. 

(S.) The formation o/ the infi&xim by vnemts of doubling and 
hardenfng the final consonaiit.—Tamil nouns ending in and 
form the basis of their oblique cases hy doubling the final d and r* 
and the doubled 4 becomes by rule fh and the doubled r, rtr (though 
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spelled froui a jimgle, is formed to 

a jungle; from dr-u^ a river, difr-il {d|T-it) j in a river. Tliis inflexion, 
like all others, is supposed hy Dr Gundert to have been originally 
a locative. I am doubtful of the propriety of this theory in this in¬ 
stance, and prefer the following explanation. 

This doubling of the final consonants of such nouns is to be re* 
garded. I think, as a sign of the transition of the meaning of the first 
noun to the succeeding one, just as when intransitive or neuter verbs 
ending in d-u or t-u acquire by doubling their vowels a transitive 
signifleation—e.g.^ from od-u, to run, is formed oft-w, to drive; from 
to become clear, comes tettr-u to clarify, to com¬ 

fort. Properly speaking, thereforop this doubling of the final Ls an 
adjectival formative, rather than an inflexional or case-sign basis: 
but in thiSt ^ hi many other cases, the same form appears to be 
used in two different connectionSp in consequence of the case-sign 
which la appended to the doubled final having originally been a noint, 
and $till retaining in compounds the force of a noun. 

In Telugu the final consonant of nouns of this doss Is hardenedp 
but not doubled, to form the inflexion or basis of the oblique cases— 
C.g., the inflexion of #r-u, a river, is not fitti (^0* hut efi, of a 
riverj and that of a country, b of a country. Ln some 

iostanees Telugu correspond.^ more dosely to Tamil iu forming the 
inflexion of nouns in rr by changing that into rt—e.g,, erru^ the n^ck; 
inflexion of the same orri. If we regarded Telugu alone, we should 
consider the^^ examples, not as Instances of the doubling of a final 
d or Xi hut rather as instances of the incorporation of the usual 
inflexional suflix, with those flnab; and we should suppose this 
view to be confirmed by the circumstance that Telugu does not, like 
Tamil, double the final 4^u or r-w of intransitive verbs on convert¬ 
ing them into transitives, but adds a formative chii. Nevertheless, 
the Tamil rule b so clear and express, and so evidently founded 
upon grammatical reasons, and the Telugu words in question, 

&c., so exactly agree with the Tamil, that we cannot but recognbe 
in them the operation of the same principle, though somewhsit dis- 
gubed. In other and parallel Instances, though the Telugu hardens, 
it does not double“e.g., from Tam. and Tel to sing, Tamil 

forms a song, Telugu The final i of such Telugu in¬ 
flexions ^ of a country (from , instead of fwhich 

Tamil ivould lead us to expect, is owing, I have no doubt, to the in¬ 
fluence of f which is the ordinary suflix of the inflexion of neuter 
nouns. 

(6.) The in/Iejrioiial meremeni '(/“The inflexion of the plural 
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of the Telugu epicene demonstrative protioim constats in i — 
vdnt (from avani), those persons; inflexioci tsdri, of them, their. The 
final u of v^r-u is merely euphonlCi but the i of v^tI is certainly an 
inflexional mcrenient; and possibly the final i of the singul&r mas¬ 
culine demonstrative inflexional x>dni is not to be regarded as a por¬ 
tion of the ordinary inflexioiial increment of Telugu masculine 
nouns, but is identio^fcl with the final i of v^ri. A small class of 
Telugu nouns form their singular Inflexion also in I— e.g,, kdl-ij 
of a foot, ter-ij of a car* What is the origin of this t? I think we 
are guided to a true idea of its origin by comparing it with the pos¬ 
sessive pronoun vdricK, Tel. that ivhlch is theirs, which in Ku also 
Is When t^aridi Is compared with the Tamil possessive 

avaradTij the meaning of which is exactly the same, w^e that in 
each language the termination is that of the neuter demonstrative 
pranoun, which is udu in Tamil, adi in Telugu; and we also see that 
the penultimate i of vdridi is derived by attraction, according to 
Telugu usage, from the succeeding which i$ that of the neuter 
demonstrative singular adi. The final i of vdii may therefore be 
regarded as an abbreviation of adi^ or at least as derived from it, 
(7,) Telti^ plural m^exionol inCrCTRent in 'a/— In Telugu n 
constitutes the plorid inflexion of most colloquial pronominakp and 
of all substantive nouns without exception, I-u, properly I, is the 
plumlising particle of all neuter nouns in Telugu, and of the maiority 
of rational ones. The inflexion is eSeclcd by changing this l-u into 
la, or to speak more correctly, by sulHxing a to I—'the final vowel of 
lu being merely euphonic; and it is to this incmnental a, as to ui 
and fij the singular inflexions, that all the case^signs nre appended^— 
kattulu., knives; mflexion fcnttuia; instnirncntal fcattula-cfteta. 
by knives* I have no doubt that this inflexional increment n is 
identical with b, one of the Tamil-Canarese signs of the genitive, of 
the use of which as a genitive in the singular as Tvell as in the plu¬ 
ral, we have an illustration even in Telugu, in the refl^dve pro¬ 
nouns tan-a, of self, tam-a, of selves. This increment also, thereforep 
is tq be reg^ed as a genitive in origin, though in actual use merely 
an Inflexion; and I have no doubt that each of the Dravidian in- 
Bexions proceeds from some case-sigiL 

Before leaving this subject, 1 should briefly refer to one w’bfch 
bears some relation to it, viz, ; — 

Euphonic liiiks of connection between the base and the in¬ 
flexion, the base and the case-signs, or the inflexion and the case- 
signs. 

In Tamil the datis^c case-sign ku is genereJly preceded by an 
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euphonic 11 , and through the influence of thi$ u the k is doubled. 
Thus, from ovanp he^ is formed not avati^Kj to himi but uvanufcfcu 
(ai?£En-u-kktt). The personal pronouns^ both in the singular and 
in the plural, make use of an euphonic a In this conuec^on, instead 
of u —e,g,, from nan (or rather from a weakened form^ en}, I, h 
formed the inflexion eu; and this Lakes as Its dative not ervku or 
enuhku, to me, but enokku (^-a-kku). In the higher dialect of 
Tanul the dative case-sign ku is often directly attached to the noun, 
especially in those instances in which the noun terminates in a liquid 
or semi-vowel—-e g., we find in that dialect not avarukku (qvcr-n- 
bku), to them, but auarkti. In ancient Canarese alsd^, the dative 
case-sign was invariably attached in this manner. In Malayilam 
the personal pronouns require the insertion of an euphonic vowel, 
as in Tamil, between the inflected base and the case-sign+ Thus, to 
theCt Is enifcfc^p inifck\ eitai£fc\ niTialck^ or To us Tiflmufefct*, 

namakku. Some of these forms are rarely used^ 

Whenever concurrent vowels meet in Tamil v and y are ii£:ed^ 
as has already been shown^ to prevent hiatus; and accordingly they 
are used between the final vowel of nouns and those inflexions or 
case-signs which begin with vowels—e.g., twiduuil (nadu*(v)-tj>, in 
the middle; uorilfil (t?afi-(v)-i4 ^ in the Compare this with 

the use of v for a similar purpose m Magyar—from to, a horse, 
and the sign of the ohieotivc case, is formed not loat^ but lovai, 
precisely as would be done in TamiL v and p are used by Canarese 
in the same marmer as by Tamil; bat in Telugu, as has already been 
shown, n is xised as a preventive of hiatus instead of u. 

'The way has now been prepared for the investigation of the 
Dmvidlan oblique cases, and of the signs of case properly so called. 

The Aceii^attve or 'Second* Case.—In the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages the case-sign of the accusative of neuter nouns is identfea] 
with that of the nominative case. This identity has arisen, 1 con- 
ceive^ not from the nominative being used as an accusative, but 
vice uerso from the accusative being used as a nomiiiatlve. The 
accusative case-sufiBx is a sign of passivity, or of l>eing acted upon; 
and it appears to have been suffixed to masculine and feminine nouns 
to denote that in that instance they were to be regarded not as agents, 
but as objects. Suh$equently, 1 conceive, it was adopted^ because 
of this signification, as a general characteristic of the neuter, ob* 
jective^ or dead class of nouns, and so came to he used as the nomi¬ 
native, or normal case-ending of nouns of that ela^. 

In the Dravidian languages, on the other hand, that which was 
in its origin a formative termination of abstract neuter douue, seems 
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to kavc been adopted as an accusative case-sign. The old Canares^ 
accusative ease-sign am seems to be identical with, and is probably 
derived fromr the am which is so Largely used as a formative by Dra- 
vidian neuters. Notwithstanding this, the use of the nominative^ or 
rather of the simple, unformed base, as the accusative of neuter 
nouns, is the ordinary and almost universal colloquial usage of 
Tamil-Malayaloiri, arid is often found even In classical compositions. 
The accusative case-terminatioii may be suffixed whenever it ap¬ 
pears to be desirable to do so^ either for the sake of euphony or to 
prevent ambiguity; but it is rarely employed except when it is re¬ 
quired for those purposes. When this case-^termLnatum is used 
without necessity, it sounds stiff and umdiomatic; and this is one of 
the peculiarities by which the Tamil of foreigners is marked. TamiU 
Malayajam masculine and feminine nouns and their corrospojidjng 
pronouns invariably lake the accusative case^suflfix when they are 
governed by active vetba^ This probably proceeds from the prin¬ 
ciple that it is more natural for retional heings to act than to be 
acted upon; and hence when they do happen to be acted upon— 
when the nouns by which they are denoted are to he taken objec¬ 
tively — -it becomes necessary, in order to avoid misapprehension, 
to suffix to them the objective case-sign. On the other band, the 
difierence between the nominative and the accusative ol ntuter 
nouns ts often allowed to pass unnoticed, because such nounSf 
whether they act or are acted upon, are alike deatiiuie of personality 
and inert. Whether the accusative is used as the nominative, as in 
the Indo-European hmgungeSp or whether, as is often the case in the 
Scythian tongues, the nominative is used for the accusative, the 
principle involved appears to be one and the same. In Telugu, the 
use of the nominative for the accusative Ls confined to things ’ivithmit 
hie. In the of iiratioanl anknahi as in that of rabonal beings^ 
the accusative must be expressed. As far as things without life are 
conceroed, Telugu adheres to the ordinary Dravidian rules. The 
dialect of the Tudas uses the nominative for the accusative and 
genitive in the case of all nounst except the persoml pronoiu^. The 
use of the nominative of neuter nouns for the accusative is not un¬ 
known to the North Indian vernaculars, and is one of those parti¬ 
culars in which those vernaculars appear to have participated in 
Dravidian or non-Aryao inHuences. 

(1,) Acew^tive ca&e-signs ei, e, and o,—The only sign of the 
accusative which Tamd recognises is ei, which is suffixed to both 
numbers and to all genders: though, as has been mentioned^ the 
accusative of neuter nouns is often identical with the nominative or 
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base* EiXainpleSi bim, ttuol-ei* her* dd-ei, jt. The accusative 

case-sign of Malayalam is e, which evidently represents the Tamil 
ei. In ancient Malayajam, Dr Gundert says, a is oFten used instead, 
Canarese oitiinajily uses either a or atHiu as its accusative case-signj 
but in some instances (e,p., ndima, me. ninna, thee), a seems to 
have been converted into ™, This a seems to be equivalent to the 
Malayalam e and the TamU ei, into which the Canarese short a is 
often found to change by rule. 

The Tflmi I -M Blflya|am accusative case-sign e or a may be com¬ 
pared with lie or e, the dative-aocusative of Hindi pronouns; vifitb 
the Gujarathi dative-accusative singular c; and with the prepond¬ 
erance of the vowel e which is observed in the dative-accusatives 
of the Bengali and SindhL Compare also the Brahui dative-accu¬ 
sative ne or e, and the Malay c. On pushing the comparison 
amongst the Scythian tongues, not a few of their accusaUve case- 
signs are found to resemble the Tamil accusative. Thris the Wotiak 
accusative is formed by adding d to the root—c,g,, ton, thou, ton-Oj 
thee. The Turkish accusative is i or yl; the Mongolian i after a 
coDsonantt dji, instead of the Turkish i/i, after a vowel. The Tur¬ 
kish i is doubtless a softened form of the Oriental Turkish accu¬ 
sative case-sign lu, from which it has been derived by the same 
process by which the Turkish dative case-sign eh or i/eh is undoubt¬ 
edly derived from the old Oriental Turkish gd or ghdh. It would 
therefore appear that the Scythian accusative originally contained 
a nasal; and in accordance with this supposition we find in the Cal- 
muck pronouns an accusative case-sign corresponding to the Orien¬ 
tal Turkisb tii—e.g., bidiwii, us from bida, we, and also na-mni, me, 
and diMitoj, thee, from the bases no and dzi. With this we may 
a gnin compare the Brahui dative-accusative «e or e. nl being evi¬ 
dently the basis of the Turkish and Mongolian sign of the accusa¬ 
tive, if the Dravidian d or e be allied to it (thou^ this can hardly 
be regarded as probable), this ei or e must otigiaally have been 
preceded or followed by a nasal; and in investigating the other Dra¬ 
vidian accusative case-signs vre shall discover some reasons for 
surmising this to have been actually the case. 

(2.) AccuMtive cnse-sipiw am, aimu, anna, nu, Btc.—am is the 
characteristic rign of the ancient Canarese accusative, and is used 
in coimeetion with nouns and pronouns alike — •e.g,, cved-am, her. 
The more modem form of the Canarese accusative is cnnit—e.g., 
am^-enitu, her; and this annii is evidently identical vrttb the older 
am. am has in other instances besides this evinced a tendency to 
change into on; for 'he' is ovom In ancient Canarese, though ovon in 
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TsmiL The change of the old Indo-EuTopean mi, the sign of xhe ac¬ 
cusative in Latin and Sanskrit, into the Greek » (ii> is also a paral¬ 
lel case. Tlw ancient Canarcse case-sign dui no sooner changed into 
nil, than it would irresistibly be impelled to euphonise bu by the 
addition of tiu. Even in Tamil, earth, is commonly pronounced 
TRoniiu, and the corresponding Tclugu word is montiti by rule. 
Hence we seem to be quite safe in deriving onnu directly from on, 
and an from um. Another form of the Canarcse iiccusative case- 
sign ia anna, instead of annu. or simply nna or nttrimii, me. 

The tinal a has in this instance been changed into a, through the 
attractive force of the prumtive an', or perhaps the entire euphonic 
appendage nu has been rejected, and the original ease-sign n« been 
softened to c, whilst the final » of the base has been doubled to 
augment or express the objectivity of the aignificalion. 

The Tulu accusative case-sign is iiu or n , which is evidently 
identical with the case-signs of the Telugu and Canarese. Com¬ 
pare the various accusatives of ‘this^—old Can. idum, modern Can. 
rdnnfm.' Tulu unden; Tel di«i. Probably the whole of these case- 
signs are altered forms of ibe old Can. am; and this particle, as has 
abeady been suggested, under the head of the nominative, appears 
to have been originally a singular neuter demonstrative pronoun, 
When the Gond accusative differs from the dative it is denoted by 
tin. 

In Telugu the neuter accusative is often the same as the nomi* 
native, as in the other Dravidian dialectsj but when the noun de¬ 
notes noitnalg, or things possessed of life, whether rational or irra¬ 
tional, the accusative must be expressed by the addition of a si^ 
of case. The accusative case-sign may optionally be sufBxed, as in 
Tamil, to nouns denoting things without life; but whether the noun 
denote a thing without life, or a being possessed of life, whether it 
be singular or plural, the sign of case must be suffixed to the 
inflexion, genitive, or oblique case basis, not to the nominative. 
When the inflexion is the same as the tiominative, the noun to 
which the case-sign is attached is still regarded as the inflexion, 
so that in theory the rule admits of no exceptions. The sign of the 
accusative in Telugu is nu or nl When preceded by i it is ni— 
e.g., inti-nf, dom-tim ; where it is preceded hy any other vowel it 
is ««—e.ff., biddn-nu, piufr-um. A simaar ni or iw is used m Telugu 
(but Lot so aystematicaUy as the corresponding in in Taruil) as ^ 
euphonic inflexional Increment ; and no or ni is also a sign o£ the 
locative in Telugu, ProbaWy those locative and genitive suffixes 
were originally, and are still to be regarded as one and the same ; 

c. » 
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but the sign of the accusativet though nearly identiea! m soundr 
proceed? apparently froin a different source. Comparing it with 
the Canarese, and especially with the Tujtii accusative itu or n% 
we can scarcely avoid the condusion that, though in ^unil it is 
identical with the ordinary inflexional augment, it is to be regarded 
as a relic of the Canareso accusative ease-sign akwh or 41 m. The 
suffixes of the accusative of the Telugu personal pronouns can be 
explained on this supposition alone. The inflexions of those pro* 
nouns are essentially different from their accusativeSp and incapa* 
ble of being confounded with them ■ and the accusatives of those 
pronouns take of necessity^ md not merely for euphony, the nasal 
suffixes nu or nnti in the singulaTp and imi or mmu in the plurai* 
Thus, whilst ndp of mo, is the inflexion of ninuj I, its acctisative is 
nontt or nan'nu^ me; the accusative of the second person is ninu 
or iwnnu, thee, and their plurals are tnamn or mammu, us, mtma 
or you, whihst the mfiexious of those plurals arc m& and 

mL When these accusatives are compared with the Canarese and 
TulUp especially with yarton/ me, and 7i\nan\ thee, in the latter, 
their virtual identity, and therefore the origin of them all from 
the ancient Canarese am, can scarcely be doubted. 

We may now proceed to compare this accusative case-sign am, 

citiiu, mt, or «a, with the Giijaxathi dative-accusative ne, with 
the Panjabi nu or num, and also with the Brahui ne or and the 
Turkish and Mongolian m or i In the Finnish tongues the greater 
trumber of singular accusative? are formed by suffi^g en, an, S^., 
which are also used as signs of the genitiw: in the plural there is 
rarely any difference between the nominative and the accusative^ 
Ascending further towards the source of the Scythian longues, we 
find in the language of the Scythian tablets at Behistun an ungues- 
Uonahle link of connection with the Dravidian. Tlie pronoun of 
the second person singular in that language is n\ thou, of which 
uin is the accusative; and when this is compared with the Tu|u 
nin-a7i\ theCp we cannot fall to be struck with the closeness of the 
resemblance. 

We should also notice the extensive use of m or n as an accu¬ 
sative case-sign in the languages of the Lodo-European family. In 
Sanskrit, Latin, and Gothic^ m predominates, in Greek n; but 
these consonants are virtually identioah like the m of the amedent 
Canarese and the n of the modem* A similar form of the accu¬ 
sative being extensively prevalent as we have seen, in the Scythian 
tongues, it would be unreasonable to derive the Dravidian case* 
sign from the Indo-European* In this Instance it would be safer 
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to eonelude thst both families have retained a relic of their original 
oneBess. 

If, as appears higUy probable, the old Diavidian accusative 
in (tffl is identical in origin with the cin which is used as a sort of 
nominative neuter, or rather neuter formative, and if this am was 
originally a demonstrative pronoun, formed from the demonstra¬ 
tive base, a, vre seem to find in the Dravidian languages, not only 
a relic of their original relationship with other families of tonguei 
now widely divergent, but an index to the original meaning of the 
neuter accusative case*5isu nv or n, wherever found, and au expla¬ 
nation of the identity of the singular neuter accusative case^ign in 
so many Indo-European languages with the singular nominaUve 
case-sign am. Being a formative of neuter nouns, a class of nouns 
which more commonly denote things that are acted upon than 
thingq; that act, it would naturally come to be used as an accusa- 
tive case-sign—-that is, as a sign of objectivity. 

It only remains to inquire whether the Tanul-Malayalani accu¬ 
sative case-sign ei, e, or a, cannot be connected with the Canarese 
am, nnnu, and n<i. On comparing the ancient Caoarese accusative 
ninnam, thee, with the more modem niniifl. it can scarcely be doubt¬ 
ed that the latter is derived from the former by the ordinary pro¬ 
cess of the softening away of the final nasah Through this very 
process the final am of many substantive nouns has been softened 
to ntaram, ancient Con. a tree, wuhtj or nuira-va, modem 

Can. If, then, the sign of the accusative in mnTUi, thee, is not no, 
but a (instead of am), as is probably the case, there cannot he any 
difficulty in deriving from it the Tamil accusative case-sign ci. for 
the change of o into ei takes place so frequently that it may almost 
be considered as a dialectic one—e.ff., compare old Tamil ilo. not, 
with the modem Tamil tUei, 

(1.) The Inatru-menul or ‘Third' Case, property so called,— 
Different particles are used by different Dravidian dialects as suf¬ 
fixes of the instrumental case. In Telugu the most classical instru¬ 
mental is identical with the inflexional locative, and consists in 
changing Jt or ti, the inflexion, into lo or ta—e.ff,, TU-tu, with a stone, 
from rd-yi a stone, the inflexion of which is ra-ti. This form of the 
instrumental was probably a locative in its original signification, 
and at aU events it is identical with an old form of the locative— 
e.g., im, in a house, from tflu, a house, of which the inflexion^ 
The more commonly used instnimentel of Telugu is formed 
bv the edditicwi to the inflexion of any noun of clie or cheta. whi^ 
is itself the instrumental form of cJv#-yi> the hand, signifying by e 
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hand (of)—ntppii-chJm, by fire^ literally by the hand 
of fire. The inflexioiip or genitive^ without the addition of 
any special aufhx^ is also oecasionajJy used in TelugUj as in High 
TamLt lo denote the instrujnental cese^ as well as the ablative of 
motion, and the locative. The particle im is also somoLirnes $uifixed 
to neuter nouns to denote all three ablatives. 

The old Canaretse instmnienta] suffix im is evidently identical 
in origin with in, the suffix of the Tamil ablative of motion^ origi¬ 
nally a locative. It has already been seen how easily m changes 
into 71 : and both In Canarese and in Tamil there is so dcs^ a con¬ 
nection between the ablative of motion and the instrumental^ that 
the case-sign of the one is very often used for the other, especially 
by the poets—c:p^^ wf-rti fi^c uodu, Tam. a wound inflict^ by a 
sword, not from a sword. In Canarese also the ablative of motion 
is denoted more frequently by the sufBx of the instrumental than 
by its own suffix. Through a similar tendency to confound these 
cases, the case*sign of the instrumental has disappeared frum Latin, 
Greek, &c., and the sign of the ablative has come to be used instead. 
Even in English, by, origmzdly a locative (e.f^., close by), ts used 
at present to form the ablative, or more properly the insUoamental. 

The instrumental case-sign in modern Canarese is inda, evi-^ 
dently an euphonised form of att, ^ are also the old CainBrese suf¬ 
fixes indam and bide. The instnimeutal suffix of the Tuda is edd. 
Dr Pope connects this with erd, past tense of or, to be ; but as he 
states that end is sometimets used instead of edd, I should prefer to 
consider edd derived from end by the same process by which ondu, 
one, in the other dialects, has become odd in Tuda, and end, iden^ 
tical with the Canarese iitda, used by the Tudas* Badaga neigh¬ 
bours. The instrumental case-sign of the T\4u is which Dr 

Gundert derives from a locative noun e^e Tam* a place, to 

vrhich the oblique case^sign or Inflexion dn, answerin;; to the Cana- 
rese da, is added. 1 suspect the Tuju d'd\t has die same connec¬ 
tion mth the Canarese inda as the Tuda edd appears to have. 

In Tamil and Mala^'nlam the sufluc of the instrumental is dl. ; 
in High TamiJ dn also, aZ is the case-sign of the ablative or ijjstru- 
mental in Gond, though in Telugu, which is spoken between the 
Tamil country and the country of the Gonds, a different case-sign 
is used. This suffix dl may possibly be derived from, or alUed to^ 
fcdl, Tam. a channeL In some dialects channel is a compound word 
(Tam. Isdiudp; Td. knlnua ; Can. fcnlbe). and the only tne^mg 
of Isdlis a foot. This meaning is contained in Tamil, but that of a 
cbanneL which Tamil contains also, suits better the supposed use 
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which is mBLd« of os o sign of the imtuimental case. Ml may 
have lost its initial in the same manner as or gaf, the neuter 
sign of pliinalityj is known to have done in Telugti and Tuju, in 
which it has hecome by corruption from kul~u or oal-u. Com¬ 
pare also the corruption of worgifij to df in the colloquial Tamil 
flyof, they. Here both g and r have disappeared. Compare abo the 
disappearance of k from the Canarese knmmdranu instead of 
kanuok^rainn. 

In the Indo-Eiiropean family of languages there are no sigms 
of the instrumental case which at all resemble those that we have 
noticed in the Dravidian family. The otily analogies which 1 have 
noticed {and probably they are illusory) are those which exist 
between the cas&-sign of the Tamil-MalayHam and the corteapond- 
ing case-signs of the Finnish tongues. Compare fil with the instru- 
mental sufhx of the Magyar, which is al in the fongulaTt e( in the 
plural; and with alia, ella, &c., the instrumental suflBxes o£ the 
Finnish proper^ and which are euphomcally augmented forms of 
at and el. 

A secondary or periphrastic mode of forming the instrumental 
casOj Mfhich obtains in the Dravidian languages^ os also in the 
northern vernaculars* is by means of the preterite verbal parti- 
ciplo of the verb to lake, and the accusative or abstract nominative 
of any noun—e.p., fcatiiifvi (k) Tam^. with a knifes literally 

having taken a knife : compare the corresponding Beng^ ckuri 
diyo, with (i.e+i having taken) a knife. Various participles besides 
laxadu are used instead of the instrutnental in Tajavil and Mala- 
y^laxHt as knowing, doings seeing, consideringT putting, sayings &c.'' 
but kondn, taking, is the one most commonly used. This has arisen 
from the repugnance of the Dravidian (as of the Scythian) lan¬ 
guages to continue to make use of any inflexional form after it has 
ceased to express its original meaning, and has become a mere 
technical sign. When that has taken place, as in the instance of 
the Tamil dL those languages are often found to abandon the old 
form, or let it fall gradually into disuse, and to adopt some word or 
phrase instead which has a distinert meaning of its owti+ and the 
use of which recommends itself at once to the intelligence of the 
speaker. 

(2.) T^Je Coitju^ictive or Social Case.—Dravidian grammnrianE 
have arranged the case system of their nouns in the Sanskrit order, 
and in doing so have done violence to the genius of their owti gram¬ 
mar. The Dravidian abUtive of motion and the locative ate evi¬ 
dently one and the same ca^e, though represented as different by 
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gTHimnarians in deference to Saiiskrit precedents; and the Drevi- 
dian social aldative^ as some have called it, or rathcTp as it should 
be termed, the conjunctive case, though it takes an impcrtant 
position in the Dravidian languages, has been omitted in each dia¬ 
lect from the list of cases, or added on to the instrumental case, 
simply because Sanskrit knows nothing of it as separate from the 
instriimenta]. The conjunctive^ or social, stands in greater need 
of a place ol its own in the Ust of cases in these languages than in 
Sanskrit, seeing that in these it has several case-signs of its own, 
w'iiilst in Sanskrit it has none. 

The instrumental Ls best rendered in English by the preposi¬ 
tion by^ by means of; the force of the conjunctive is that of the 
preposition " with,' in the sense of the Latin cttm, or together witii. 
Sometimes the English preposition * with ^ is used In either sense 
—e.p.i, I cut It with a knife, I wwt UJifk him ; but in the Dravidiaii 
languages the former ‘with* would be represented bj^ the sign of 
the instrumental case, the latter by that of the conjunctive—e.g,, 
fcafti-(y)-dlj TauL hy a knife, anan-odu, with him.. Though San¬ 
skrit and the Indo-European languages geuerally are destitute of 
this case, Latin evinces a tendency towards it in such forms of 
Kiobi$en7}i. Whilst most of the Scythian tongues have a i^egularly 
formed conjunctive case equally with the Dravidian ^ and den, the 
conjunctive case^gn of Calmuck, may even be compared (though 
doubtles!^ the resemblance is accidental) with the 'T&mi] conjunc¬ 
tive case-sign tidfiii. 

The Tamil and Malaynlam conjunctive case-signs are odu and 
odu (w^hen emphasised, also u^an. odn is evidently a 

lengthened form, probably a verbal noun, from odu : and the iwt 
meaning of oduj as is appparent from its deiivati\'^e adhesion, 
b to touch, or rather to touch so as to adhercp The particle otlu, 
or odu^ thus deUDfes the closest kind of junction, and b appro¬ 
priately used as the sign of the conjunctive case. I/dan or 
the other sign of the case in Tamil, is pronounced odan ; and in the 
Canarese odan#, the initial o is written as well as heard. The filial 
an being one of the ordinary formative particles of Tamil nouns, it 
appears probable that the root is od ^; and if so, adan and oduiie 
are Identical in origin, as In use^ with odu and d^u. Udait is still 
used poetically as a noun signifying conjunetion, and commonly as 
an adjective with the meaning of joint—e.g*, udan-panpfifi^ Tam. a 
joint sharer; as an adverb, mean^ immediately. The Tamil 

verb todtL to touch, with its derivative lod^ar, to follow, seems to 
me to be closely allied to o^u, to adhere to. 
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The Telufiu conjunctiw case-sigp is toijiu, of which la is an 
Abbreviated form. This todu appears to resemble the Tamil 
and die Tel. adverb at once; it still more closely 

resembles the Tam. Can. The resemblance, however, does 

not amount to identity; for li the Telugti words into which td^« 
enters in various shapes are compared, it wilt be found that the 
TeL Jddtt is identical^ not with the Tamil ddu, but with tdra (as m 
tdrnniei, companionship), the radical form of which is doubtless 
tof-u, a verbj of which the original meaning, probably ^ to be to¬ 
gether with," survives In Tamil only in the verbal noims torudi, a 
coBection, and toru^ a cow-stalL I quite agree ^vith Dr Gundert 
in thinking that odii and tofu cannot be identified ; but 1 still thiiik 
them allied, through their cOEomon point Co^u. The Tamil and 
the Tel. tddu (the lengthened forms of o^u and todu = tont) are 
certainly not identical, and yet it is difficult to suppose the resem- 
bianiire between them altogether acddentaL I admit, however, that 
different postpositions for the different signs of case may be freely 
selected for use in the various dialeote, just as Tamil and Malayalam 
use t!, here^ house^ as the sign of the locative^ whilst Tel. prefers Id 
— u[, within. 

Tulu has a case, which Brigel, in his " Ti4u Grammar^^' calls 
the communicative, which is used with some of the meanings of a 
dative, hut which on the whole seems to have more of the force 
of a conjunctive. The case-sign is ^la or fa, and tins particle seems 
naturally to connect itself, both in sound and signification, with 
the Tam.-Mal. sign of the conjunctive. 

The Dative or *Fourtli * Case . — -In the North Indian dialects 
one and the same postposition or suffix is Used more or less regu¬ 
larly as a sign of ease both by the dative and by the accusative. 
In the Dravidian languages, with the exception of the Gdnd, not 
only is the difference between the dative and the accusative essen¬ 
tial and strongly marked^ but there is less discrepancy nmong^t the 
various Dravidian dialects with respect to the particular suffix used 
to denote the dative, than with respect to any other case^sign. The 
acctisatives, instrumentals, ablatives, and genitives, of the various 
dialects, exhibit material differences; but in all the dialects of this 

family_the rudest as well as in the most polished—there is but 

one suffix of the dative. 

The dative is formed in Tamil by suffixing ku (in construction 
Jcfcti) ; in Malayalam kku s in Telugu fcit or ki, according to the 
nature of the preceding vowel- — ^i.e., fet after a word ending in leu 
in all other connections ; in old Canarese pe or fce; in the modem 
dialect ge or fcfce, and m construction igeT uJut gu, k\ g '; 
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Tudfi, fc or p. generally the latter. From a conriipaTisoit of these 
forms it is obvious that the guttural Ic or g (generally followed by 
a vowel) constitutes the most essential part of this suffix i and that, 
as the vowel seems to have been added chiefly for the purpose of 
helping the enunciation, it is of little moment what vowel in parti- 
culnr appears to be used for this purpose. 

In the primitive Indo-European tongues we discover no trace of 
any such dative suffix or case-sign as the Dravidian Icu; but fco, 
the dative-accusative of the Hindi (in Bengali fce^ in Sindhi Ichd), 
resembles the Drawdian fev so much that it seemed to me highly 
probable that some relationship existed between ihom. Two recent 
yrrjters, however, seem to have proved that the Gaurian kd has been 
derived from Sanskrit; and if this be the case, its relation^ip to the 
Dravidian fcu cannot be maintained. Dr Truxnpp, in his '‘Sindhi 
Grammar,” derives the Sindhi kke and the Bengali ke from the 
Sanskrit locative kri tc, for the sake of, in regard to. This form 
came in Prakrit first kite, then kie. It was then contracted into fc^, 
which in Sindhi, by reason of the elided r, became kke. He derives 
the Hin^i and Hindustani form of this postposition ko by a similar 
process from the Sanskrit kr’tam, which is used adverbially "with 
the same signification as the locative kr tc. In Prakrit, and still 
more in the modern dialects, the neuter is changed into the mascu¬ 
line. In accordance with this rule, we have first kitn, then fcio, and 
then the more modem contracted form feo. He thinks kom and 
fcmim formed from ko by the addition of an euphonic anusnSra, to 
which the modem tongues have taken a great fancy. Dr Trunij^ 
argues al io that the fact that the Arian vernaculars, which border 
immediately on the Dravidian idioms, have not adopted the use of 
ko as a sign of the dative, shows that it is improbable that the dia¬ 
lects more to the north have been indebted for this form to the 
Dravidian idioms. 

Mr Beames, in his “Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Arvan L>anguages of India” (Introduction, p. 48}, attributes to the 
fcii of the Hindi. &c., a different origin; but the origin he assigns to 
it is as distinctively Sanskritic. and equally far removed from rela¬ 
tionship to the Dravidian case^ign. He says, “It is demonstrable 
from actual written documents that the modem Hindu kd is a 
pure accusative or objective, and was in old Hindu Kcuti which is 
the usual and regular form of the Sanskrit kam, the accusative of 
nouns in fcoh; so that there does not appear to be the slighte.st rea¬ 
son for connecting it with anything but the cognate forms in its 
own group of languages.” Though the derivation of the Hindi ko 
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from the Dravidian fcii caanot now be maiiitaifiedT it does not fob 
low that the Dravidian form must be s^upposed lo be derived fi'om 
the Hindi one* The Dravidian ku^ being found in every dialect of 
the family, however cultivated or however rudei has an antiquity 
of its own, greatly surpassing that of the change of fcauu into kn 
in Hindi. Probably none of the written documents referred to by 
Mi; Beames can pretend lo an antiquity equalUng that of the Syrian 
Christian inscription, in the Tamil of the period, on the Mala bar 
coasts which has been asoertained to have been written in 774 
and in which vve fuid fcu used as a dative (e.p.j Tja^nrattuKKu, to 
the city) precisely as it would be at the present day* All that can 
be said is that this resemblance of ko to ku is one of those cases of 
remarkably close resemblance which do not amount to, but which 
might readily be mistaken for relationship. 

The Singhalese dative is ghat ; in the Oraon^ a Dravidian dia^ 
led strongly tinctured with Kolarian elements^ it is gat; in Tibe¬ 
tan gya; in the language of the Bodns, a Bhutan hill trlbe^ it is kfLo^ 
nearly identical with the Hindi- The suffix of the dative in the 
various languages of the Turkish family seems closely to correspond 
to the Dravidian dative. Ihe forms of this suffix found in the 
Oriental Turkish are fee* fee, gc, phah, and also iL The Osmanli 
Turkish dative is pek or eh, the mitial k or g of the older dialect 
having been softened into y, and then discarded* The Manchu dc 
and the Mongolian dou are possibly allied to the Tartar fee; for it 
has already been remarked that the change of k into t or d, or uice 
t?ersd, is not an uncommon one in this group of tonguest and that 
even amongst sister dialects helonging to the same family ox sub- 
genus^ the pluralisiiig particle in one dialect Is ckj and in another 

et. In the Finnish family of languages the Turko-Dravidiaii dative 
reappears] though the Finnish proper has fe, not ke. In the Irtish 
and Surguti^ dialects td the Ostiafc the suffix of the dative is 
corresponding to the Oriental Turkish ga or ge. The ordinary 
Ostiak has also a, softened, as In the Oriental Turkish itself, from 

ga. Compare also the Mord™ adeesive fuffix ra or ga. The Che- 
remiss illative, which denotes motion into a place, is ika, Ac., 
but in adverbs and certain postpositions this is replaced by fccj fea, 
Ac-t signifying direction. The origin of this parUck is considered 
identical with that of the particle fee or ge, which is used to form 
a social ablative. The syllable ka or hi is also a part of the case- 
sign of the ordinary ablative and the superlative* The Japanese 
sign of direction is he, ^Yedo-ije, Yedo-wards. 

Interesting and Teinarkabte analogies have been brou^t to 
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light by th& Scythian tablets of Behbstuii. We leam from those 
tablets that a dative suffix which ts almost identical with the Dravt- 
dian, and also with the Turkish and Ostiak, was used by the oldest 
Sc 3 dhian dialect of Central Asia of which any remains are extant. 
The dative case-sign or sufEbc which is most largely used in the 
Scythic tablets is tfcM or ifcfea, Mr Norris noticed the resemblance 
of this suffix to the Magyar genitive-dative neJe and the TeSugu 
genitive postposition yokka : but its resemblance to the dative 
suffix of the Telugu and of the other Dravidian dialects is still 
closer. The Tamil ku becomes, as we have seen^ akkit or ukku 
in construction; the Canarese ge becomes ige; and the Malay^ain 
ufclbi or fcJcu becomes ifcltijc; which last form of the suffix is identi¬ 
cal with the Scythian of Behistun* Compare, the cuneiform 
Scythian nt^ikkd or to thee, with the corresponding Mala- 

ySlain rttnu-kku, the Tdugu m-fcu, and the T\i\\i m-kJeV 

It has thus been shown that the principal languages of the 
Scythian family accord very exactly with the Dravidian languages 
in the use of ka, ki, ku, or some related particlep as the suffix of 
the dative. It may be noticed also, that in the language of the 
Malays there is a prefix, ko, v^hich signifies Towards"^ To a place,* 
however, in Malay, is datan. It is difficult to determine whether 
the Finnish dative suffix le has any connection with fce. It cer¬ 
tainly seems to resemble much mote closely the Tibetan, Pushtu, 
and Marathi dative suffix Id which ta is evidently equivalent to the 
New Persian m. Comparep the Marathi tu la, to thee, thee, 
with the corresponding Persian to-ra. 

MalayMam alone of all the Dravidian dialects appears to pos¬ 
sess two suffixes of the dative, vir.^ kku^ which is the suffix mckSt 
largely used, and tnnu* nu or which is occasionally used in the 
dative singular only. This innu is evidently a ix^rnpound form, 
and seems to be euphonised and softened from tn^feu. Tamil is 
fond of adding to the base of nouns which are to be declined the 
euphonic increment m (originally a locative) + before suffixing the 
signs of case. The same practice prevails in Malayalam alsop Con¬ 
sequently, this exceptional Malayalam dative is not but nti, 

or simply u ; and the doubled n which sometimes precedes it 
ovanTUi, to him) may only be an euphonic compensation for the 
lo^ of the k. The fc or g of ka or ga has been softened away in 
some dialects of the Turkish and Ost^ak, precisely as I suppose it 
has been in Malayalam. Dr Gundert prefers to derive this pecu¬ 
liar dative case-sign innti from the possessive case-sign tnedu^ The 
Mala^ralam cndrCt niy, is, 1 doubt not, to be resolved into enadu, 
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Bnd th^f^fore TAA'rattiBclT^, of & tree* into i7Utt*fltttiuidu, "Riis tiw* 
ra^indre again may have been softened into nwiTattiiiu, just as the 
Mai. Titnnu, standing, inau, li^day, are softened fcom the Tam. 
nindru and indru. Dr Gundert supposes, therefore, that in this 
form of the dative we have a relic of the possessive. He is doubt¬ 
ful, however, himself of the validity of this explanation, as nit is 
as common in old Mialay^am as iwnt—e.g., awnau, to him, as well 
as ovonnu- Here he thmhs it most probable that the ice has been 
simply dropped. If the expression "softened away" were used 
instead of dropped, this explanation would be equivalent to minet 
which is that i«nu, being a dative, is mote likely to be a softened 
form of iafcit, which is in itself a true dative, than that it should be 
a softened form of inadu, which is in itself a possessive. 

Can a purely Dravidian origin he discovered for the Dravidian 
dative case-suffix fcu ? The locative suffixes tl and in can be ex¬ 
plained sb jntra ; but I doubt whether fcit is capable of an ob intra 
explanation. The only suggestion 1 can offer is as follows : —Look¬ 
ing at such nouns of direction as vadokku, north, and, Icifafcku, 
east, we find the final ku, though a dative or dirMtive in significa- 
tion, indistinguishable in form from the fcu which is one of the 
commonest formatives of verbal nouns, and from the ku, possibly 
the same ku, which is a sign of futurity in the oldest form of the 
Tamil verb, Can it be that in all three connections the ku is the 
same, and that the root idea in each case was transition? This 
does not explain how ku came to mean transition j but it may indi¬ 
cate the direction in which inquiry may be made. 

The Ablatiwe 0 / Molicm or ‘Fifth’ Crtfic.—This case appears 
to have been included in the list of cases by Dravidian gramma¬ 
rians out of deference to the graimnatical principles of the Sans¬ 
krit, It is true that if we look at the construction and meaning of 
a Dravidian sentence, the sipnifScatMm of an ablative of motion 
will be found to exist, and it wiD be found to be expressed much 
more dearly even than in Sanskrit; but a distinction is to be drawn 
between the existence of a case and the existence of a case-sign, 
or regular technical suffix of case. The Dravidian languages have 
undoubtedly an ablative of motion, and a great many other abla¬ 
tives besides; but I doubt whether they have any case-suffix which 
belongs exclusively to the ablative of motion. y 1 . . l 

On comparing the suffixes of the ablatives of motion (which 
are also used sometimes in an instrumental sense) with thow of 
the locatives in the various dialects of this family, no real dmer- 
ence is apparent between the one class and the other, or at least 
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no adequate reason appears for regarding them as distinct and 
independent suQixes; for whatever difference does exist is to be 
attributed, not to the ^gns of rase, but to the verbs or verbal par¬ 
ticiples which are annexed to diem. The object of the ablabve of 
motion Is to furnish an answer to the question lobence ? and this 
answer is obtained in the Dravidian tongues by suffixing to a noun 
of place the sign of the locativet and annexing to that sign a verb 
of motiotL By this means the locative is converted into what is 
called the ablativet without changing its case-$uflBxes, and the Idea 
of a change of place is thus naturally and necessarily educed. 
Native Tamil grammarians appear to hold that the ordinary 
sufSx of the ablative, and tl, the most largely used sign of the loca¬ 
tive in the colloquial dialect, though written and pronounced alike, 
are different partides with different signiBcations. T am persu¬ 
aded, however, that this view ts erroneous ■ and that a natuml 
system of case classification would determine that the Dravidian 
languages have no ablative^ properly so called, but only a variety 
of locative and instrumental suffixes, which are capable of becorm- 
Lng ablatives by the addition of appropriate verbs. 

In Tamilt the suffixes which are used In forming the ^ fifth ’ 
case, or ablative of motion, are tl and in. lE (Td. iUu) signifies 
by itself a house, a place—a temple, God*s house; 
its primitive meaning, however, appears to have been ‘here," ‘in 
this place": and it is therefore weU suited for bewmirig a sign 
of the locative. Accordingly it has a place in the list of locative 
suffixes, as welt as in those of the ablative i and in the colloquial 
dialect it is used as 0 sigu of the locative far more frequently than 
any other particle. The other suffix, in* is identical. I conceive^ 
with im, the old Canarese sign of the instrumental: it is used as 
an instrumental in Thmil also; but probably both im and tn were 
previously locative suffixes. In old Canarese the proper suffix 
of the ablative is afftfntui (other forms of which are attuiimdam 
and otfa-ninde), which is itself formed from the demonstrative 
adverb aftix^ (identical with attal-u or stffl. there, or attal, that 
side), by the addition of ™, the old instrumental suffix, meaning 
originally ‘here/ from which inda, the mure modem suffix, Is 
derived; and this fnda, though the ordinary sign of the instru¬ 
mental, is also ordinarily used, with the addition of a verb of 
motion, as the sign of the ablative. 

Whilst 1 think that not only hut also tn and bn were 
originally locative rnffixes, it is more difficult to determine 
whether tl and in were originally identical in sound and siipufica- 
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tioTL as well as iti appIlcatioTu In every mstance in which tl is 
used in Tamil, in may be substituted for it poetically; and it is 
almost exclusively by the poets that in is used. Moreover^ in 
XelugUp illuj a house, identica] with il+ is euphomsed into in 
the inSexion i^i of a houses On the other hand^ if we regard 
in as -oriiiTially a locative, it will be found to have a far wider 
range of analogies than it, and may therefore be surmised to have 
sprung from a different root. In Finnish and Magyar we find 
an, en, and still more frequently in, used as signs of the locative. 
Even in Sanskrit we find i« u^ed as a locative case-sign of 
pronaiiT^ of the third person—tamiin, in him; and though 
this ftt is supposed to have been euphonised from i, yet in the 
Latin locative preposition in and the Greek ev correspond-' 

ing to the Sanskrit ni, we find the existence of a remarkable 
analogy, il, on the other handK has no apparent affinities out of 
the pale of the Dravidian family^ 

It seems probable that in. one of the signs of the locative In 
Temll, is identieal with fn. a sign of the genitive, or infleoaonal 
incrementp in Tamil-Canarese; and if so, a new and very wide 
range of affinities is diselos^, as wUl be seen when the case- 
signs €jf the genitive are inquired into. 

The Tamil tl and tn agree in this, that when they are used 
Bs suffixes of the ablative, they both require to be followed by 
verbs of motion. In the spoken dialect of the Tamilp the verb 
of motion is preceded by the verbal participles niKdrUp standing, 
or trundu, being. The use of these participles strengthens the 
supposition that ti and in are properly to be i^garded as locatives- 
In the higher dialect, however^ they are ordinarily dispensed 
with, and il or in is followed by a verb of motion alooe^— 
wialci-(i/)m utruni aruvi^ the cataract which falls from the 
mounfaiTL in this expression the idea of “motion from a place" 
is plainly imfdied in the aorishc relative participle vifuoi, which 
falls: and hence in, whatever it may have been in origin, acquires 
the force of a eign of the ablative of motion. 

In Canarese the compound ablative suffixes atfa3[iim and 
dese^/inda are not so commonly used as indo, the terminal mem¬ 
ber of the second compound suffix; and though mdo is described 
to be the sign of the m^trumental, 1 have no doubt that it is 
identical with im and in, and a li3Cative in origim The first mem¬ 
ber of the Can. compound dcje means a point of die compass 
(Sans. di«^ Tam. tiiei). lade is not only used by itself to form 
the ablative* but is also allied U> oHi or illi^ the sign of the loca- 
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tive, for the purpo«^ of denoting the ablative Compare the 
Canarese eZItnda or illindflp fronOp with the eorrespondlng Tamil 
compound tl-trimlJw or il-nind™. In Telugu the particle TiOt which 
corresponds tq the Tamil tn and the old Canarese tnit Is more 
distinctively a locative than an ablative of motiom This particle 
Is fii after t; and if this is Its normai foon it may at once he 
identified vdth the Tamil in. The Telugu ablative of motion is 
ordinarily formed by means of the verbal participle or 

Tinnchi alonep without the aid of any such suflSx as na, or U or in; 
consequently this ablative seems to have still less of the ch^ac- 
ter of an independent case than in Tamil. On fmther examination, 
however, it comes into aecordance with the Tamil ablative, nundl or 
nuncM is regarded by Mr Clay, and 1 think correctly, as formed 
from uTidlt having been, the past participle of to be, to which 

is prefixed the n of the locative case-sign, the full form of which 
is na or ai- Thus pamWknmu-nuT^i Mchchenu^ he came from 
heaven^ should be divided pamldfcnmu-n^-undi oftclichcnu • 
literallyp " he, having been in heaven, came/^ tittcfci b not found 
in the classics in this connection, and being the past participle of 
a transitive verb derived from the same root (meaning to place) ^ 
its use as the suffix of the ablative of motion would be somewhat 
inappropriate. On the other hand, the use of in this connec¬ 
tion is perfectly in accordfince with the use in the Tamil ablative 
of motion of the correspoTiding form trwndu. having been, or 
Titiidrw, having stood, tn which also in, the true case-sigri, originally 
a case^sign of the locative, must be prefixed. 

The Tulu ablative of mohon, which is also used as an Instru- 
mentaL is d* du or 4* d\ The corresponding form of the Tilda is 
edd, which is also pronounced end : and as this is probably identi¬ 
cal with the Canarese tttda, it seems possible that the Tulii d* d* 
may have had the same origin* 

The GeniHue or * Sixth* Cose.—The genitive or possessive 
case Ls formed in the Dravidian languages in various ways, and 
by means of various suffixes, each of which requites to be exarnin- 
ed separately* The Tuda dialect uses the nominative for the geni¬ 
tive. as for the accusative. 

(1.) The fihhrevmted pronmninal geniriue, — The personal 
pronouns of the Tamil form their inflexion, or ordinary genitive, 
by shortening the included vowel of the rtxit—e,g,, nl (properly 
nin), thou^ nfn, thy ; ndm^ we, niiTn, our. This shortened form has 
the force of a genitive In Tamil without any suflSx or addition 
whatevert though it is often strengthened by the addition of a 
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suffix in the other dialects—e.g-. in Canarese it requires to have a 
genitive suffix appended to it, and of itself it is merely an 
inflexional basis. In the Scythian of the Behistun tablets the 
nominative of the prono-un of the second person is long—viz., nl, 
whilst the inflexional form and enclitic possessive n^ is short, pre- 
cLsely as in Tamil*Canarese- 

We shall best, I think, understand the origin and force of this 
peculiar form of the genitive of personal pronouns, by considering 
it as a pronominal adjective. Every Dr a vidian noun of quality or 
relation becomes an adjective on being prefixed to a noun-substan- 
live for the purpose of qualifying it; and ordinarily the only 
changes which it undergoes on becoming an adjective are such 
petty euphcmic changes as are intended to facilitate the combined 
enunciation of the two words. The change in the quantity of the 
persona] pronoun to which I have referred, appears to have this 
ori^n- I regard it as simply euphonic, and euphony is certainly 
promoted by this conversion of a long vowel into a short one prior 
to the addition of the case-suffixes, or of the governing substan¬ 
tive. We find apparently a simUar euphonic shortening of the 
quantity of the vowel of the root, on the conversion of the abstract 
noun into an adjective* See the section on ■^Numerals''^—“ru* 
Tam. six, Uruhadu, sixty ; seven^ seventy. There is 

room^ however^ as we shall seCi for supposing that the process 
which has actually taken place may have been the reverse of 
this —viz., that the shorter form of these numerals is the r adical 
one, and that the longer has been euphoni tally lengthened* 

(2.) The tteuter fftficxtoiinl genitive.—The neuter inflexions 
attu, uttni, ti, ti, &c., are largely used in forming the genitive in 
Tamil and Telugu. 

The various suffixes which are used to form the inflexion were 
originally, I conceive^ signs of the locative case *, but in process of 
time they have come to convey more commonly either a possessive 
or an adjectival signification, according to the connection: and in 
many cases, as has been shown h they have shrunk into inflexional 
increments of the base, or have become mere euphome links of 
connecaon between the base and the case-suffix. Dr Trumpp con¬ 
siders Ae inflexion or formative of the North Indian vernaculars 
originally a genitive- The inflexion which ia now under considera¬ 
tion is in Tamil ott«> and is used by the singular of neuter nouns 
alone, ^rrn, pronounced attru, is occasionally used by neuter 
pronominal plurals. The same inflexion:—for I believe 1 have 
shown it to be Ae same—is In Telugu fi or ti. 
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The inflexional sxifiSxes beingp I conceive^ Icicative then 
possessive suffixes in their origin, their adjectival use naturally 
flowed from their use In forming possessives. There is someUtne^ 
little diflerence in signification between the locative, the genitive, 
and the adjective; and in severe languages besides the Dravidian 
the adjectival formative either appears to have been derived from 
the possessive sufSxj or to be identical with it Tbus^ m we have 
already shown, in Tamil, it matters Utile whether kufetiii min (from 
Jcu{atn, a tank, and Ash) be translated adjectivally tank 

fish, or genitivally the fish of the t^nk, or locatively the fish in the 
tank The adjectival rendering is ordinarily the more natural one, 
but if a few words be added to the compound expression, so as to 
bring oat the fah force of the inflexional suffixes, it will be evident 
that those suffixes must have been signs of case originally, and that 
their adjectival use is secondary to their use as signs of the posses¬ 
sive or locative^ Thus, when we say in Tamil, i-{k)-kul 0 ttu nwn 
perugiimi, to render the sentence, this tank flsh has increased, 
would not only be barbarous^ but would partly fail to express tl^e 
meaning, which is, the fish of this tank have increased. In this 
instance it is evident that the suffix attu is used as a sign of the 
genitive, though capable of acquiring in certain connections the 
force of an adj^tival formative. This same suffix attu has someM 
times m Tamil and Malayalam the force of a sign of the IqcativCt 
properly so called, like the corresponding inflexional suffixes in 
Telugu; and when used as a suffix of the locative, it Is governed 
by a verb, not hy a noun; from which it is certain that it must 
be regarded as a ca$e-^uffix in origin. It is here to be noted that 
though attu may have had at first a locative signification, yet in 
such phrases as those given above^ it is clear that it is not ustd 
as a kxiative. It has a locative signification only when the govern^ 
ing word is a verb. In these mstance$ the governing wci^ is a 
noun; attu is therefore used as a possessive. 

Max Muller appears to derive the genitive from the adjective, 
not the adjective from the genitive. He says ('^'Lectures/’ p, 110), 
“It can he proved etymologically that the termination of the geni¬ 
tive is, in most cases, identical with those derivative suffixes by 
which substantives are changed into adjectives.^’ 

1 have already mentioned the connection which subsists 
between the inflexional suffix attic and fidu, it, the neuter singular 
demonstrative pronoun. It ia deserving of notice in this place that 
odtL (the very same demonstrative, I doubt not) is one of the 
recognised suffixes of the possessive ease in TamU, and is occa- 
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sionally used aa a posseseive in the other dialects alao. Thu.5 we 
may say in Tamil either marattu (fc)-koj^u (rrom tmirctTtt^ a tree* 
and koppiij u brancti), the branch of a tree, or TnarnttiTHidu feojJpli. 
(mar'-attin^idu)« mara-wiadn may also be used, thaugh not in 
ordinary use, because meuphouic; but the possessive case-sign 
adu is quite as frequently suffixed to the crude form of the noun* 
or the nominative, as to the oblique form—e.g., vaTei-(y)-adu 
poffim* the fruit of the plantain^ is as common as ijfifei-fi/)-in-adu 
param^ and is even more elegant. 

I have no doubt of the identity of the adit of udrei-{y)-fldfi 
and the atiu of marattu in origin. The old crude base of maram, 
a treOfc is mara^ as found in Canarese* the final Ota or m being a 
formative; and on ndu^ the sign of the pcss^essive (originally a 
demonstrative)* being added to mcra* we shall have marcdu^ of a 
tree (in Canarese TOirada)^ of which the d has only to be doubled 
(as it is colloquially by the Tamil people^ many of whom say attu 
for cdu), when the word becomes tricimttTi^ the very form in which 
we now find it. In old Canarese we find this form attu alternating 
with adu and atu in the possessives of the personal pronouns^^—e.g., 
instead of ntnnndTXj thine* we sometimes find ninatu or ninnttu. 
In Telugu, the inflexional suffixes fi and £i are used without any 
additionul particle as signs of the possessive or genitive even more 
frequently than in TamiL The postposition ydkha is but seldom 
added to it, and needs not ever be added. In Telugu also the con¬ 
nection subsisting between this suffix and the neuter demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun is still more obvious than in Tamil, adt* it, is 
systematically suffixed in Telugu to nouns and pronotiiis to convert 
them into possessives (e.ff-i wridt, their or theirs)* and the rela¬ 
tion subsisting between odi (or di_, as it is in some instances) and 
or fi is very close. In Canarese the corresponding particles ctd 
and though used as inficKional increments of the base» prior 
to the addition of several of the signs of case to certoin classes of 
nouns, have not now of themselves a poss^ive signification. Their 
present use is purely euphonic, and does not contribute to gram¬ 
matical expression. Nouns in which ar and ad are introduced 
form their pc^essives in ttdu and arc; and in these forms the final 
a is that which contains and conveys the pofisesstve signification- 
fld and ar have only the same incremental or euphonic force in 
ad-fl and ar-a, that in has in in~a, which is a corresponding Cana- 
rese possessive. 

(30 The Ttfitifer genitives.—adn, it, and its 

euphotiically lengthened equivalent Edu, are often used, especially 
C- 3? 
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\u dasslca] Tamil, ag signs of the posse^s^ve, and they are ranked 
by native graoimarlBn& amoa^t genitive ease-signs, adu is the 
neuter singular demnnslrative {derived from a, the remote 
demonstrative base^ and d, the sign of the neuter singular) . Its 
me anin g when standing alone is invariably that of a demonstrative 
pronoun^ but by usage it bas acquired the siguiiication of n geni¬ 
tive or possessive, when annexed to imy noun as a suffix, avan^ 
adu is literally ^he-hthaij* that is, * he+that which belongs to hinit^ 
but by usage it means ^his propertyp* his. This use of odu, as a 
possessive suffix, is derived from its use as the formative of nouns 
of possession. 

By the addition of this demonstrative to any noun or pronoun 
{generally it is added to the inflexion—in the case of pronoufiis 
It is always to the Inflexian that it is added) a compound noun of 
possession or relation is formedp which, like all Dravidian nouns 
of relation, is capable of being used as an adjective; and it seems 
to have been the use of nouns widi this termination as possessive 
adjective which has led to adu and its equivalents being regarded 
as signs of the possessive case. The noun to which udu is append¬ 
ed may be used, and often is u$ed, without any addition or modifi¬ 
cation, as the noimnative of a verb or of a sentence. Thus^ enadu^ 
Tam. (from eI^ my^ and adii, that), sgnifies properly that (which 
is) minei and this compound possessive may either be used 
adjectivally^.g., enodn fcei, my hand* literally the hand that b 
mine (in which instance adu is called by grammariaiis a genitive 
case-sign); or it may be used as a possessive noun, and as such it 
becomes the nominative of a verb—-e.g+j enadu pd^ittrUj. (or 

my property) is gone. Thus itdu which at first meant * that,^ 
became secondly the formative of a possessive noun (auHtiwadu^ 
that which is his, literally he+that), thirdly the formative of a 
possessive adjecUvo hts), and lastly a agn of the posses¬ 

sive case generallyp Kgnifying "of or ' belonging to.' Another 
reason for regarding the genitive case-sign adu as originally and 
properly the formative of a noun or adjective of possession, is that 
it cannot be followed indiscriminately by any kind of noun, but 
by neuter nouns alone, and properly by the neuter singular alone. 
Thus we may say enadu Iceb my band, but not enadu my 

bands; except indeed m the colloquial dialect, in which the singu¬ 
lar b used for the plural more frequently than in the higher dialect 
or by the poets* 

The higher dialect would {u-efcr in this inatance ettn lce*ga|“ 
vtifl mstead of CTiodu—Le,, instead of mewm. adti k not only 
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^ ionnaUve, therefot^i but Is distinctively a neuter singular for¬ 
mative, employed to gi%"e a possessive signlfkaticitt to the noun to 
which it is suffixed. Like all other nouns, these possessive nouns 
in flftu are capable of being used as adjectives, by being prefi^ted 
without alteration to other nouns; and when so preFbtedt sdu 
canxc to he used and regarded as a possessive case-sign. This 
explanation seems to account for all the phenomenal and there¬ 
fore is probably the true explanation. In Malayalami this use of 
odu aa a possessive case^sign, though common in the ancient 
poetry, has nearly disappeared from the popular dialect. It is 
scarcely discernible except in fftTrodti^ etiedu (from which come 
tandre and ettdre, its, my) . Tht old Canarese posses^ve pronouns, 
answering to the Tamil euodu, &c., are eniMidu, ninnodu, taiiTindu, 
mine, thine, ite. These take also the shape of nitiatu, ftc., and also 
ninoHu, &c, 

A sliTiilar use of the neuter singular of the demonstrative as a 
possessive suffix obtains in Telugu also— e.g,, nddi, mine^ literally 
that (which jsJ mine, from nd, my^ and odi, that, a form which is 
exactly equivalent to the Tamil enadu. Telugu uses a sin^ilar 
suffix to form a plural posse^ve to ccirrespond with enadu or 
uddi, viz.. tH. which bears the same relation to avi^ those (things), 
which di does to adt, that (thing) —e.g.^ vdrivt^ theirs or the (things 
which are) theirs. In thi$ respect Telugu acb more systematicBlIy 
than spoken Tamil, It Is not so fond, however, of using these 
possessive nouns adjectivally as the Tamil, and therefore di and 
m have not in Telugu come to be regarded as case-signs of the 
genitive^ The Canarese and the Tamil not only form neuter 
possessive nouns and adjectives by adding to them the neuter 
demonstrative, but they form also masculine and feminine posses- 
sives* or possessive appellatives, of both nuitibers, by adding the 
masculine and feminine fohnatfves to the genitive cose or inflexion 
of nouns and pronouns. In the Tuda dialect, cd^ the demonstra¬ 
tive base, appears soinetinies to be added to the first of two nouns, 
when it is used adjectivaUy. AT! the Dravldian dialects agree in 
appending the demonstrative possessive suffixes to the inflexion, 
not to the nominative, as a general rule, wherever the nominative 
differs considerably from the inflexion. When nouns receive In 
Tamil a double inflexional Increment—e.g.^ attu and fn (in combi¬ 
nation nttm), the possessive suffix is added to this double mere- 

—e,g,, mcr"-atti«-odit kerppu, the branch of a tree. 

(4.) The pOAse^sive mffix and its varieties .—in in Tamil 
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and ni in Telugu, and corresponding particles in the other dialects, 
are not only used as inSexioual augments of the base and euphonkr 
bonds of connection between the base and the case-signs, but also 
as suffixes of the posseasive and as adjectival formatives, 1 have no 
doubt that in and tiIj of themselves and originallyp were locative 
suffixes, and that every other use to which they have been applied 
grew out of their use as signs of the locative. As Max MiiUer says 
(p. 229), “A special cose^ such as the locativep may be genemlised 
into the more general genitive^ but not vice versa Native Tamil 
grammarians do not indude in amongst their case^signs, but des¬ 
cribe it as a formative augment or adjectival mcremant alone: but 
on comparing its use in Tamil with its use in the other dialects, I 
am convinced that it was originally a sign of the locative, then 
adopted as a sign of the genitive, and that it is still to be regarded^ 
notwithstanding its other uses, and its probable origin, as one of 
the most characteristic of the genitive suffixes. 

In Tamil, of all genitive suffixes, in is that whieh is most fre¬ 
quently used, attit is used in the neuter sslngiilar alone, and arfu 
(dCtru) iii the neuter plural alone; hut in is used in connection 
with both numbers and with all genders. A similar use o£ in 
appears in the Malay^am. In Canarese, on the other hand, in is 
used only as an inflexional augment, not as a sign of case. One of 
the so-called decleiraofis of the Canarese Is said by granitnarians 
to take tna as its genitive case-sign; but in this instance the final 
a is the real sign of the genitive, as it invariably b in Canarese; 
and this genitive a is found to be preceded by various euphonic 
Increments — in, cd^ ar, or u, according to circumstances. Doubtless 
the in of irm, like the Tamil rn, was a sign of the locative originally, 
then of the possessive; hut it has long ce^ed to contribute to gram¬ 
matical expression, and therefore cannot now be regarded ^ a sigii 
cf case. In Telugu, na or nif the dialectic equivalent of in, is used 
as a possessive suffix, a$ in Tamil, though not so frequently. The 
only difference in principle b that ni is used in Telugu in connec¬ 
tion with the singular alone, and might be called a genitive singular 
case-sign, if the Telugu stood in an isolated position; whereas in 
Tamil it is used in comiEction with plural nouns as frequently' ss 
with the singular. In Ku, which has special resemblances to the 
Telugu, ni constitutes the inflexion (in reality the genitive) of all 
classes of nouns, whether singular or plural, precisely like the 
Tamil in. The Good uses as genitive case-signs tie and da and 
d—forms which are probably allied one to another, as well as to 
the Brahui na, and to the Telugu and Gond ni and the Tamil iii. 
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Though in 15 not regarded hy Tamil grammarietns as a sign of 
the genitivei yet when those particles which are regarded as i^ene- 
live casse-signs are suffixed to any noun, in b ordinarily inserted 
between the noun and those case-^igns; so that all au^ciliary or ad¬ 
ditional particles are appended to this incremental in, not to the 
noun itself — from sdUp it, b formed not od^-iideipUj but (id*-i:i- 
udeiyOp of it; from famhi^ a younger brother, is formed not tauihi- 
(l/)-fldUj but more conamonly teEmbt-(y)-fn-adii, of a younger bro¬ 
ther: and this rule seems to indicate that ht, whatever it$ origin^ has 
acquired more of the force of a genitive case-sign than the genitive 
particles which have subsequently been suffixed to It* The same 
inference b still more clearly deducible from the ciixrumstanoe that 
in a large number of imtancK^ both in the singular and in the p!u- 
rsl, each of the case suffixes in succession is appended, not to the 
crude form of the noun, but to the increment iti. These case^suf- 
fixes are not mere postpositional fragments, but were^ or are stilly 
nouns of relation; and in, the particle by which they ore united to 
the base, senses as a bond of connection, in virtue* as I conceive, of 
its ^gnification as a suftix of tho gatiitive. Tbuis, in the ooUoQuial 
Tamil kollinlrfftttil (jea! in a stone, idattil* the local 

ablative or locative suffix, literally means ^in the place*; and this 
suffix evidently requires, or at least destres, the possessive tn (with 
the significatiou *of to connect it with the base Hence fceMI)-H- 
tdottd literally signifies 'in the place of (or occupied by) a stone/ 

The adjectival meanirig of -iti, though not Its only or original 
meaning, is one which b recognised by native grammarbns, and 
which they prove by examples—jwttftin (poii(tt)-in) Imdamr a 
golden vessel This adjectival use of in is not only allied to, hut b 
derived from, its use as a suffix of the genitive, and in the illustration 
which has now been adduced it Is evident that pOrtHin feudam might 
be rendered with equal propriety, a vessel of gold. It wiD be found 
also in the Indo-European analogies which wlU presently be adduc¬ 
ed, that the :?iinilarity or identity of the adjectival formative and the 
genitive case-sign which b apparent in this instance^ has a wider 
range than that of the Dravldlan languages. There is another 
particle resembling fn—viz*, am. with its equivalent an, which is 
occasionally used in Tamil for both those purposes, and, like in, 
it is sometimes appended to the noun itself, anil sometimes to the 
neuter inflexion. We see this fusion of the adjectival :^nd the geni¬ 
tive signification of rnn in such forms as filam (dr-nm) j>u, the hanyan 
flower, or the flower of the banyan, and dtCnjaA karel the 

inflexion of dnx, a river), the river-bank, or the hank of the river. 
The same adjectival formative Is much used in MalaySlam also— 
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pteJi (mahi^7a ptili), a mount&in tl^cr, or a tiger of the 
mountaiD^ a royal tiger. The final m of am changes hy rule into 
the nasal which corrci^ponds to the first consonant ol the word 
which foLloWi& it and with which it is compounded. Hence it 
changes into n when followed by a dentals— pai^n-dappH 
{pnnei-eTii-^dppii), palmyra tope^ It must not he supposedp how¬ 
ever, that we have here to deal lAitb mij the formative suffix of many 
Tamil noims* In such words as adat^i Tam* to it^ ior adan-fcuj am 
is not considered a sign of case or even as an inflexional increment, 
but {as we have already seen in the section on ‘'The Inflexional 
Increment”) as a foirnaUve sufibc, found in the nominadve (though 
rarely), as well as In the oblique cases, am and an agree m thiSt that 
both are used as formative particles of nouns, am, however^ is also 
used as a genilival or adjectival suffix in Tamil, whereas an Is not. 
am and an are, I believe, identical In origin; so also another pair 
of panicles m and im (the latter the Canarese form) , am and an I 
regard as demonstrative pronouns; in and im as related to or derived 
from il^ here, a house, the locative ease-sign. 

We have now lo inquire whether any trace of the genitive ease* 
sign or adjectival formative in It*, nl^ am, or any related form, can 
be found beyond the circle of the Dravidlan dialects. Of ^11 the 
North Indian vernaculars the Gujar^thi is the only one which con¬ 
tains a form of the genitive Tesemtling that which we have been 
examining. That language has a genitive suffix in n (n6, m, men), 
which somewhat resembles the Telugu iti^ nii^ fitc. In the language 
of the Bodos, a Himalayan tTihe, the pronominal genitive is regularly 
formed by suffixing ni—atl-ni, of me, neft-ni, of thee^ hi-tiij of 
him. In Sanskrit the n which precedes the ah or ob, of certain geni¬ 
tives, is undoubtedly euphonic; but both in Sanskrit and in other 
members of the Indo-European family, we may obser^^e distinct 
tracer of the adjectival or genitival use of a particle of which the 
consonant n is the most essential element With the Dravidian par¬ 
ticle compare an*a, the Sanskrit adjectival formative, and an, the 
suffix of appeDatives; the Greek possessive suffix fov (on); the ad- 
jeciival u^ of iv (in) in Greek words hke (lithin-o^^), and 

of en, in the Germanic wooden; and also in, the Sanskrit suffix of 
agency, which ui preserved in the adjectives oE the New Persian. 
These forms look as if they were reciprocally related; and ixissibly 
also there may be so-me ulterior relationship between them and the 
Tamilian in. There are traces in the Indo-European family of lan¬ 
guages themselv^ of the use of m as a distinctively genitival suffix. 
The Celtic forms its genitive systematically hy means of n, an, ea, 
&c,r nor is it the genitive plural only of the Celtic diali?cts which 
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uses c^e-Hign in the Sanskrit but it is employed 

t& form the genitive singular also. It should be noticed too that in 
the ancient Egyptian n (alternating with m) was used to express 
all ease relations^ but particularly that of the genitive. Compare 
also the Sanskrit genitive or possessive mama (ma-ma) ^ of me, myi 
with the Zend mana, the Old Persian imind, and ihe Gothic -meiTHij 
minCj tbeina^ thine, seina^ his- in each of which examples the final 
nn, or its Sanskrit equivalent ma^ resembles the Dravidian in or nt# 
not only in sounds but also in the union of an adjectival sigrufica- 
tion with that of the possessive or genitive case. The Lithuanian 
goes further than any other Indo-European tongue in resrainblance 
to the Tamil in this point, for it not only uses ii as a 3ign of the 
pronominal possessive (of the fir^ person) j but it adopts this geni- 
tival man a$ the inflexional base of all the rest of the oblique cases 
of the same pronoun. 

In the languages of the Scythian stock we find a large number 
of still more essential analogies with the Dravidian genitival suffix 
in or ni Compare both with the Dravidlan and with the Indo- 
European possess!the Mongolian and Jdanchu niini of 

me,, my; and the Mongolian tchiTti and the Manchu sini (ai-ui), o£ 
thee, thy* In the languages of the Fumisb family, the prevailing 
form of the genitive is that which corresponds to the Dravidian; it 
is n, an, en, un, not only in pronominal inflexions, but univer* 
sally. Thus in Mordvin and CheremLss, the genitive is formed by 
siiflixing ft or eft—a house, fcudo-itp of a house. The gem- 
tive plural of the Mordvin is nen. possibly a ^duplication of ft* 
intended to symbolise the pltiral—e.g.^ kudot-itea, of houses. The 
Lappish genitive takes n or eft in the singular, and i iu the pluraL 
e forms the ordinary possessive suffix of the Magyar, The Finnish 
proper forms the genitive by suffixing n, un, in, an, —e.g,, mtftJ 

I, min-un, of me, my. 

The prevailing form of the genitive in the Tartar or High Asian 
families corresponds to nen^ the reduplicated suffix of the Mordvin 
plxiralp and to its equivalent reduplication in the old Scythian of the 
Behistiin tablets; but whilst the reduplicated suffix is very fre¬ 
quently used, it systematically alternates with the simpler suffix 
un or in. The Oriental TurkbLh forms its genitive by suffixing ning 
or ftift, or iilng or In the Ottoman Turkish the initial nasal is 
only occasionally used: the genitive plural is uniformly un; the 
takes un or n-un, according as the noun to which it is suflbeed 
ends in a consonant or in a voweL In the Mongolian, the sign of the 
genitive is u after the consonant n; after every other consonant, ’dti; 
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and after a vowel in or yin. The personal pronouns, as has already 
been observed, form their pos^ssive by suSxing nu or mi- 

mwj or my. Compare the Mongolian fcdl-ua, of the foot, with 

the ordinary Tamil gomtiv'e of the corresponding noun Hl-iX of the 
foot. The Cahnuck dialect of the Mongolian forms its genitive by 
suflhcing u or (to nouns ending in ti^ and in or pbi to all other nouns^ 
The Tibetan postfixes in like manner i or yin. The Manchu makes 
much use of a possessive relative sufibc rigge or siingy^j. signif^ng 
'which has\ but it ^so forma genitives^ properly go called, by suf¬ 
fixing ni or i In Japanese m is used generally as a sign of relation, 
with a still widur variety of meanings than the Tamn in. no, how¬ 
ever, is the ordinary sign ol the possessive^ and is also used in the 
formation of adjectives. 

In the language of the Scythian tablets of BehistULii, the genitive 
w^ ordinarily formed by suffixing nat the first personal pronoun 
formed its genitive by suffixing a reduplicated form of this particle, 
hu-nf-Tiflj of me; whilst the genitive plural was generally 
formed by means of the addition of mini, probably softened from 
ni-M. The nearest direct resemblance to the Behktun-Scjdhian 
genitival rui, is the Brahui and the Gond rm or a. This Interesf- 
ing record of the speech of the ancient Scythians furnishes us, I 
think, with a clue to the diigtn of nwn or nin, the Tarter genitive 
suffix, In the Tartar tongues nun is Interchangeable with and equi¬ 
valent to un; and u-n or in is also interchangeable witti ni or nn ; in 
Mongolian yin and un are suffixed to substantives, nl to the personal 
pronouns. It appears from the Behistun tablets that lie ordi¬ 
nary genitive suffix^ was sometimes euphonicaUy changed into ni- 
wi, and that this again was softened into inna. I conceive that the 
Tartar un was in this sajne manner* by the redupUcaClon of the nasal, 
converted into nun; which in Manchu became ngye or ninyge^ Pos- 
$ibl 3 ^ ahfO ni or nu was nasalised by the addition of a final n or ng^ 
of the use of which we have an instance in point in the final euphonic 
tt of the first and second personal pronouns in most of the Scythian 
languages. A parallel instance of the reduplication of a nasal Is 
apparent in Telugu itself, in the conjunctive or copulative particle- 
This particle is um in Tajiulp u in Canarese^ and u in Telugu; but 
this Telugu u becomes euphotiicaliy nti, and by reduplication nuunu 
in particular instances. 

(5.) The genitival 'fl/—This sign of the genitive or pos^ 

sessive claims to be regarded not only ag the most distinctively 
Dravidian suffix, but as the sole original one. It is Utile used in 
modem Tamil, though placed first in the list of eenitive case-signs 
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by Tamil grammarians; hut if we tglt^ all the Dravidian idioms into 
consideration, in several of which it is the only ^n in use, we shall 
find it more largely used than any other suffix of the genitive—a 
proof of the accuracy of the Tamil classification, 

I conceive this suffix to be identical with «, the formative of the 
most frequently used Dravidian relative participle (see “The 
Verb"), but totally distinct in origin from a. the neuter particle of 
pluralisation which has already been investigated. 

In Canarese a is the only sign of the genitive which is ever-used. 
It is sometimes euphooically lengthened to fi, as the Tmnil nda, of 
which the same a forms the most essential part, is sometimes length¬ 
ened to a is sometimes preceded by an euphonic consonant, 

which is inserted hetw'een it and the base, to form a link of con¬ 
nection between them, vii,, by a or the use of which is purely of 
an euphonic nature, and by in, ad, or or, which are inflexiotial incre^ 
mcnts of the base, and old petrified locatives or genitives-— 
guru-(v)-a, of a priest; of a sheep; kus-in-o, of a child; 

TFior-ad-a, of a tree; od-cr-a, of that (thing), or of it. When this 
gQjiitive 0 is added to the abhreviated infiexionsl form of the Oana- 
rese personal pronouns, the final nasal of those pronouns is doubled 
— e.y., lifinna (from non, 1), of me; nammo (from nam, we), of us. 
A comparison of these forms with the Tamil and fulu nainfl, of 
us, our, proves that the doubling of the final nasal arises from an 
euphonic source, a forms the genitive suffix not only of the singular 
of Canarese nouns and pronouns, but also ^ the plural, whether the 
noun belongs to the rational or to the irrational class—e.p,, awor-a, 
of them (epicene), awuaal-fl, of them (neuter). These £>camples 
prove that a is the true Canarese genitive case-sign: and it is also 
to be noted that this case-sign is never used, like in in Tamil, as the 
common fulcrum of the suffixes of ah the oblique cases, hut is used 
solely as a case-sign of the genitive. 

In Tulu a is the only sign of the genitive, as in Canarese. The 
only difierence ri that in the plural a is weakened to e. In many 
instances in singular nouns o is preceded hy d or t; but this con.^ 
sonant is merely the equivalent of the Canarese ad or d, which has 
already been referred to; and in the genitive of the person^ pro¬ 
nouns a is preserved purer in Tulu than in Canarese. Thus, instMd 
of the Canarese nanna, of me, the Tulu has yaft-a (= ?ian-a), and in¬ 
stead of luflna, of thee, it has nimi. The langu^e of the Kotas of 
the Nilgherry Hills forms all its genitives by suffixing a. 

In Telugu a forms the plural inflexion or genitive of all sub- 
c. 3S 
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stantive nouns without ax^eption. in, the plurallsinii r^iiiclef is 
changed into ia; and as the u of lu is added merely to facilitate enun¬ 
ciation, and I aJone conslitutes the suffix of the plural, it is evidem 
that the a of ia is a suBSx of case. As the plural tuflexioc. a con¬ 
stitutes the fulcrum to which the other case-signs, or suffixes of the 
oblique cases, are added; and as the genitive pluml, it exprt 3 sses 
the signification of the genitive, without any auxiliary or additional 
particle. The Telugu personal pronouns use their crude bases ad¬ 
jectivally as their inflexion and genitive. The pronouns of the third 
person, or the demonstratives, generally form their genitives, both 
in the singular and in the pluraJL, by adding i to the root: in the 
singular a few of them suffix nl, es is done by the greater number 
of nouns in the singular. One of the Telugu pronouns uses a, both 
in the singular and in the plural, as the agn of the genitive, in com¬ 
plete accordance with the Canarese and Tulu. The genitive of 
the reflexive pronouns ^n-u, self, tdm-u, selves, is formed in Telugu 
by shortening the quantity of the mdical vowel and suffixing a, as 
iu Canarese c.p., taTi-a, of self, tam-o, of selves. The adjectival a 
of some Telugu substantives is evidenUy identical with rhis geniti- 
vaJ a—e.g., ur~a fcovi, a village poet, or a poet of the village 

In Tamil, though a is placed first in the list of genitive suffixes, 
it is now less used than any other sign of the genitive, and indeed 
is used only as a classical genitive of the personal and reflexive pro¬ 
nouns— e,g,, notn-o, our (from wSm, we), like the Sanskrit mama., 
my, and tava, thy. It is difficult indeed, to determine whether *hic 
suffix has retained in Tamil any genitival signiflcation whatever. 
Whether it be attached to a singular or to a plural pronoun, it must 
be followed by, and be in agreement with, a neuter plural noun ; 
and this circumstance would lead to the conclusiDn that in Tamil 
it is used as a suffix of plurality, not as a sign of the genitive. On 
this supposition, in the words cim Jceipq|, my hands, bthi wotOd 
mgnify not mei, of me, hut nteu, (the things that are) mine. It 
would be a pronominal adjective or possessive plural, not a geni¬ 
tive ; and the fact that a is largely used in classical Tamil as a sign 
•of the neuter plural {e.g., nlo, few, literaUy a few things; pala, 
many, literally many things), shows that this supposition would be 
9 very natural one. 

On the other hand, a was classed with genitive suffixes by the 
most ancient Tamil grammarians, and those grammarians, who 
were remarkably well acquainted with the principles of their own 
lai^age, were perfectly aware that a was also a sign of the plurd 
of "irrationals," Moreover, though it ia stated by Tamil gram- 
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inarian^ that the genitive in ct must always be m aRteenient with a 
plural noiin+ yet they admit that the noun ’U'ith which it agrees 
sometimes singuJar in foirn though plural in signiiioatioii—Crp*, the 
expression nun-a stir" ud'i, thy smatl foot^ occurs In the Chlnt§jnai^i+ 
They say that foot is here used for feet, and this is certainly true; 
but it does not follow that determined thereby to be a plural, 

for the use of the singular with a plural signification, yet with the 
declensional and conjugation al forms of the singular, is a fixed usage 
of these languages. I think, thereforeT that we may confidently 
regard this nun^a as an illustration of the use of o, even in Tamli 
in connection with the singular. In Tamil, it Is true, a is ordinarily 
followed by the neuter plural alone ; but in Canarese rtnd Telugu 
it may be followed: by any gender or number ; and the a of the 
Tamil tan-Uy of self, is evidently identical ^vitb that of the corres¬ 
ponding Telugu tan-o ; whilst the a of of uSp our, is evi¬ 

dently identical with the Canarese nemm-n. Henco^ as the one a 
is unquestionably a genitive, so must the other have been origin 
nally i and thus we are led to the supposition that the Tamil rule 
which requires fz to be followed fay the neuter plural is merely a 
secondary, recent, dialectic peculiaritywhich has arisen from the 
influence of its accidental resemfalance to the sign of the plural of 
imttionnls. This peculiarity of the genitival a in Tamil may be 
compared with the somewhat parallel ease of the use in Hmdxistani 
of one possessive suffix rather than another, according to the gender 
of the noun which follows and governs that to w^hlch it is suffixed. 
Though in gt-gijnmatica] Tamil a is always foUowed by the plural, 
yet the vulgar in the rural districts commonly use it without dis^ 
crimination of number, as in Canarese and Telugu- Thus, they 
will say nama (or more commonly, as in Catiarcse, natnma) ur. 
our vlUage: and this confirms the supposition that in Tamil, as in 
the other dialects, the original use of this a was simply that of a 
suffix of the genitive. In the Ho, a Kolarian dialect, c is a common 
possessive suffix; and it is also» as in Tamil, an adjectn^ forma¬ 
tive. 

Wc have nov-f to inquire whether there any other language 
or family of languages with which this genitive suffix appears 
capable of being affiliatcdH There is no direct Scythian analogy 
for it, and the only affinities which I have ob^rved are Indo-Euro¬ 
pean. The mcjfft direct and reliable Indo-European analogy is that 
which is presented by the personal pronouns, which in some of the 
Indo-European dialects have a possessive in a strongly resembling 
this Dravidian possessive. If we looked only at the Gothic tricrriH, 
my* fheiaa, thy, jiciim, his or its* we should naturally conclude the 
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sign of the possessive in these words to be, not a, but r^a (answer¬ 
ing to the old Scythian and Brahui m, and to the Telugu ni) ; but 
on eomparing the forms which this sign of the possessive assumes 
in various languageSp It appears probable that a alone conveys the 
signification of the possessive; and that the nasal which precedes 
it in &e Sanskrit mamn, the Zend and the Gothic inei™, 

may merely have been inserted eupbonitally for the purpose ot 
keeping the contiguous vowek pure. Compare imitniii Sam. my 
(from m*, I)^ with tana, thy (from tva^ thou) ; and especially com- 
pare the Gk>thic theiita, seinaj with the corresponding Lithuanian 
possessives Utva^s, sava-Sr In these instances v euphonic is us^ 
as the equivalent of n. The Indo-European pronominal possessive 
in 0 is eKceplional ; for the primitive languages of that family 
evince an almost perfect agreement in the use of or some dosely 
related form, as the sign of the genitive singular^ and of sum or dm 
as the sign of the genitive plumb In the later Teutonic dialecis, 
however* a genitive case-sign in a becomes exceedingly common, 
and is found in the plural as ivell as In the singular. Thus in the 
Frisian all plural substantives and such singulars as end in a vowel 
form their possessive by suffixing a ; in the Icelandic all plurals 
and all masculine and neuter singlars use a as their case-sign ; and 
in the Anglo-Saxon all plurals. Though the oldest Gothic pos- 
sessives accorded with ordinary Sanskrit forms m and dm, yet the 
resemblance between the possessives of some of the Teutonic ver¬ 
naculars and the Dravidlan possessive Is deserving of notice. The 
use of o as a sign of the possessive by all plural substantives in 
Telugu is especially remarkable. Has the Dravidian n under con¬ 
sideration been softened from as (of which, however, there is not 
the smallest trace or analogical probability) * or has it been softened 
from no, the old Scythian suffix ? The latter suppositionp though 
unsupported by evidence, is not an improbable one in itself ; for 
we have seen that the Gdhd nd alternates with fi* the Scythian 
ni-iHj with Inna, the Turkish nun with unw, 

(6i) The MataydiaTfi penitine sfn^lcr or *de/—In 

most cases this Malayal^m genitive takes the shape of iTidre or inde^ 
of which in is the genitive suffix and inflexional increment, which 
has already been described. In en-de^ my, the inflexiona] base Is 
of itself a genitive, and the addition of tn Is not required ; hence it 
appears that dc or dre Is an auxiliary genitive suffixp like the adt^ 
which is so often added to in m Tamil, and is probably from the 
same origiD. This suffix Ls written re ; but it Is always added to n, 
and when it is thus added, the compound is regularly pronounced, 
not as but tidre or nde. Neither the Tamil nor the Mala- 
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ySlam possesses any other method of producing the sound which 
is indicated by these letters (a peculiarly euphonic nd), but that 
of conjoining the final h of those languages and the hard z i which, 
when pronounced in combination, have the sound of ndr, or, as 
some pronounce it, ndz, or more commonly still, nd. Thus, from 
€ 71 , to say, and du, the regular formative of the preterite pattieLple, 
the Catiarese forms endu, saying, or having said; and this in Tamil 
is written en™ but it would be erroneous to suppose rit to be the 
sign of the preterite in Tamil instead of du, for enru is intended 
to be, and is pronounced, efldu or endru, nearly as in Canarese. 

Hence some analogies to the Malayalam re (in reality de), 
which might be suggested, appear at once to be illusory. The Mala- 
y plqtri r® was coonccted by Dr Stevenson with the Canarese gem* 
tive 7 * 11 , It haa been shown that a, not ra, is the genitive of 

the Canarese, and that the t which precedes it Is properly qt, an 
inflexional increment (like ad and in), which is inserted between 
the root and the case-sign of three cases, besides the genitive, of 
certain classes of nouns. The MalaySlam re (de). on the other 
hand, is sufBxcd exclusively to the genitive, and no other suffix 
of case is ever appended to it. Nevertheless, as I connect de with 
the Tamil ndH, it, and as with this 1 connect also the Canarese ad 
and its hardened form ar, it may he admitted that in this modified 
and nemole manner the Malayalam and the Canarese forms arc 
allied. 

Still more illusory is the apparent resemblance of this Mala- 
yilam re or de to the adjectival possessive suffixes of the Hindu¬ 
stani personal pronouns m and rt (e.g,, rTtew, meus, nicTi, mea), to 
the eorTesponding New Persian inflexion rS (e,?., lo-rd, thy, thee), 
and to TO, the Gothic genitive plural suffix of the personal pronouns 
(e. 0 ., liTisara, our, irt-arn, your), from which the final r of our Eng¬ 
lish our and your has been derived. The Hindiistani r is .supposed 
by Bopp to be derived from d ; Tiwro, meus, being derived from the 
Sanskrit madlya, my; but 1 cannot suppose that the Malayalnm 
form haa any connection whatever with the Hirdustani and the 
Persian, except, indeed, on the supposition that the d of the Tamil 
demonstrative neuter singular, adu, is remotely connected with the 
formative d of the Sanskrit possessive adiective. 

The Malayalam de, like the Tamil adu. b used as a genitive 
suffix of the singular alone, a confirmation of the opinion that it b 
derived from odu, which in its original sigi^catioTi b the neuter 
singular of the demoratrative. In the genitive |dural, the Mala- 
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yalam uses answering to the colloquial Tamil (from 

belonging to, of. Compare the Mal^yMam enre, endre, or 
ei^, of me, with the corresponding Tamil entudu^ of me, that which 
Is mine. The Malayalam possessive noun mide+ or that which is 
mine, is ettdredtt, from en-dc, my, and adw^ ii« correspondmg to the 
Tamil enodu. This latter enadup however, is not the genitive enedu, 
my, with which I have comparod en-dre^ hut a possessive uoun in 
the nominative case; and though 1 suppose the Malayalam de to 
be itself a corruption from adu, yet the deinoiistrative suffix would 
be appended a second timep on the origin and true meaning of de 
being forgotten. We see illustrations of this repetition of an 
ancient suffix in many languages—e,g,p. malei-(|/)in-in. High Tsm^ 
from a mountain; and this very demcinstrative adii, it, is twice 
used in the Tamil negative participial noun illddcdu, the thing 
which is not; in which the first d, though a representative origin 
nally of the neuter singular demonstrative, has lost its proper sig- 
nificatioti, and become a mere euphonic link of connection, or tech¬ 
nical sign, in consequence of which d requires to be lepeated, 

(7.) Auxiliary suffixes of the getutive tn T^higu and TamiL 

(L) In TelugUp gokka, or |/okUp is sometimes appended to the 
inflexion, or natural genitive, as an auxiliary suffix of case—c.g,, 
frerm the ordinary possessive tta, my, b formed optionally the equi¬ 
valent form nd-yofcku, my, of me. This suffix is rarely used, and 
seems foreign to the idiom of the language ; no other pure Bravi- 
dian dialect possesses any suffix resembling it. A suffix somewhat 
resembling yohka is found in the Kajmahal and Oraon languages, 
which contain an overwhelming preponderance o| Kol elements, 
though formed probably upon a Dravidian basis. The possessive 
suffix of the Bajmahal is let, that of the Uraon ght If these paiiicfcs 
are at all connected with the Telugu which seems doubtful, 

we should be warranted in connecting the whole with the ordinary 
possessive or adjectival suffix of the Hindustani, the feminine of 
which b fet (masculine 1^), and through that suffix with the forma¬ 
tive ku of the Sanskrit possessive adjectives nmmakaj my, bar aka, 
thy, asmdkam, of us, our, &c. A closer analogy to poka is that of 
the dative postfix of the Mikir, which is yok or ayokr 

(li.) In Tamil, b commonly appended to the inflexion 

of neuns and pronouns as an anx diary possessive suffix, u^ciga 
(vdei- (|ir)-a)t meaca belonging to, or, literally, which is the pro¬ 
perty oft and is derived from the noun u^i, property, possession, 
by the addition of a. the sign of the relati ve parUciplc, on the addi- 
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tion of which to any noun it is converted into an adjective. Thus 
keij my hand, means literally the hand which is my pro- 
pertjs for on of itself si^Uies my. Through usage, however^ there 
is no difference in slgnificatioii, or even in emphasis, between en 
and The Malayilam dispenses with yu or n, the 

sign ut the relative participle, and uses litffi (in Tamil lidei). the 
uninilected noun itself, as its auxiliary^ sufiSx of the genitive. This 
suffix is still further mutilated in modern Malayalam into 
puin-d€t of a daughter, is very largely used as an auxiliary' 

genitival suffix in colloquial Tamilt and in some grammars written 
by foreigners it Ls classed with the signs of the genitive ; but, pro¬ 
perly speakii^p it is not a case-sign^ or suffix of case at all, but the 
relative participle of an appellative verb used adjectivally, and it 
is to he compared not with our preposition hut with the phrase^ 
belonging to. 

LoMtiM Of Cuse. —Dr a vidian grammarians state 

that any word which signifies * a place * may bo used to express the 
locative. In each dialect, however, some words of postpositions 
are 50 frequently and $ystematically used for this purpose that the^" 
may be regarded as distinctively locative suffixes. 

In Tamil, an eye^ which has also the signification of a 
placoi is given in the grarantars as the characteristic suffix of the 
locative* As a verbal root^ means to see 3 its secondary signi¬ 
fication was^ look ! its third, there ; its fourth, a place : and in con¬ 
sequence of the last meaniog it came to be used as a sign of the 
locative. It Is very rarely used^ and the use of kdi (in MalayaJam 
kcil), which stands next in the list in the NanniJli i? still more rare. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the most distinctive sdgn of the 
Tamil locative is il, a houses a place—literaJly, this place, here. In 
colloquial Tamil the most eornmorJy used sign of the locative is 
a compound suffix, which is derived from idem, the ordinary 
word for a place, attu, the inflexion or basis of the oblique cas^ 
, and an older, purer w'ord for a place, which is added to 
, as the real sign of the locative, vrith the mean¬ 
ing of our preposition in. The signlficatiDn of the whole suffix is 
literally, in the place of, or in the place occupied by } but it is evi¬ 
dent that what really distinguishes the locative in this compound 
is ij, in—the suSix of a suffix; and that the meaning which the 
entire compound receive in actual use is simply in. In the lowest 
patois of colloquial Tamil, the locative suffix which is moat used is 
kitja, D FPr . the mfinitive of a verb. The higher dialect of the Tamil 
uses abo uf and ufi, within^ among, as signs of the locative. 
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The ancient Caiisrese generally u^ed dl, corre:ipnndin§ to the 
Tamil itl, as its locative suffix ; whilst the modern dialect uses dli 
or tlK, a form which ausweis to the Tainil iL alii is properly a noun 
of placet formed from the remote demonstrative a ; and its fellow 
is Uli, formed from i, the proximate demonstrative. These words 
mean literally that place and this placOp or there and herep and 
their use as locative suffixes appears to betoken a later state of the 
language than the use of il and i4 hi Tamil, and a£ ol in Canarese. 
The locative suffix of the Tuda is t^ch or orzlt* which seems to be 
simply the Tamil ut rudely pronounced, t and I seem generally 
to become itth in this dialect. 

In Telugu the gigri of the locative most commonly used is Id ; 
another form frequently employed is andu. Id is more intensely 
locative in its si^aification than andu / it means within, and is 
obviously identical with the Canarese d}^ and the Tamil u|. andu 
means simply * in^* and^ like the Canarese nUif is properly a noun 
of place. I consider andu, the adverbial noun, thcrCi identical with 
undu, the sign of the locative. It is evidently formed from the 
remote demonstrative, with the addition of a fonnative whilst 
indu, the correlative adverb of place, is derived from i, the proxi¬ 
mate demonstrativeH^ The Canarese also possesses adverbs corres¬ 
ponding to these, vie., etnto and sntalv and fTitalu^ hut uses 
them chiefiy to express comparisoUT like our adverb thcTi. The 
Telugu locative ^xiffix andu (meaning on or in) bear? some appa¬ 
rent resemblance to the the Sanskrit antatj among, but this 
resemblance is illusory ; for andu is derived from a, that, by the- 
addition of the neuter formative du, which becomes euphonically 
ndu, and corresponds not to the Sanskrit, but rather to anda^ thatj 
the demonstrative adjective of the Tamil The Tuiu locative suffix 
b du or d*f ^ or ft which Dr Gundert conjectures may be derived 
from equivalent to ul, Tam. within^ Old Canarese^ or from 
ede, equivalent to Tam. idei or place. The nature of the 

initial vowel of the Tulu suffix seems difficult to ascertain. The 4 
is sometimes preceded by o, sometime by a or e ; and sometimes 
it is obliterated, as in in the hand, a form wbich si^est^ 

Telugu analogies. On the whole it seems to me most likely that 
the Tnju locative or fti has sprung from the same origin as the 
Can. alia and the TeL andu, viz., the adverh of place thcrej, one 
form of which in is thither (corresponding to hither, 
and o^e, whither). 

In Telugu the postposition mt, which becomes tu after is used 
as a locfitive suffix in connection vhth neuter nouns, ni (and hence 
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its equivalent Ji& also) is evidently identical mth in, the sign of the 
ablative of motion in High Tamils which I have supposed to be 
properly a sign ol the locative; and probably this in Is the origin of 
in* the Tamils and ni and no, tho Telugu, genitival or inflexional 
sufExes. The genitive is more likely to be derived from the loca- 
live than the locative from the genitive With this Telugu loca¬ 
tive tifl we may compare the Ostiak locative ne, the Firuush 
and Magyar nn and en, and especially the Japanese locative nt^ 
e.g*i Yedo-ni^ in or at Yedo. 

In Telugu^ and in the higher dialect of Tamil, the inflexion or 
basis of the oblique cases+ which has generally the force of a geni¬ 
tive, is sometimes used to denote the locative also. This is the 
case in Tamil only in those connections in which it is governed by 
a verb, expressed or implied. In Tamil the inflexion which is chiefly 
used in this manner is aftu— eg., iiilattu, upon the earth- The Ma!a- 
yalam uses ottu in a siinllar manner; and in Telugu a correspond¬ 
ing change from £i to (a converts the uiflexion or obsolete genitive 
into a locative—c.g.* of a house, mta, in a house. The same 

inflexion in tc denotes the instrumental in Telugu, as weD as the 
locative—compare cheti, of a hand, with cftem^ by a hand; 
but this form seems to have been a locati%'e originally. This fusion 
of the meaning of the genitive and locative suflixes corresponds to 
a similar fusion of the signs of those cases which a eomparison of 
the various rndo-Euxopean tongues brings to light. The genitive 
and locative case-signs are often identical in the Finnish family of 
languages also. Bearing this in iniod* we may conclude that iTt or 
Ttij one of the most common inflexional increments in aU the dia¬ 
lects, in, one of the Tamil possessive and adjectival suffixes, tn* the 
sign of the Tamil ablative of mohon, and tm^ the Canarese sign of 
the instrumental, with the various shapes they lake, were all origi¬ 
nally locatives, and identical with if, which we have seen is so 
exceedingly cominon as a locative suffix, with the original meaning 
of here. ■ 

In all the Dravidian idioms the lc«ative suffixes are used like 
our than, to express comparison:. Sofpelimes the locative alone is 
Used for this purpose * oftener the conjunetive particle is added to 
it—il-um, in Tamil, Id-nu* in Telugu, which compound has 
the signification of our even, than. 

The Voeofive or 'Eighth* Case .—In the Dravidian languages 
there is nothing which properly deserves to be slyl^ a sufRx or 
case-sign of the vocative- The vocative is f ormed merely by affixing 
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or suffixing some sign of emphasis, or in certain instances by suffix¬ 
ing fragments of the personal pronouns. The most common vocative 
in Tamil is the emphatic e, which is simply appended to the noun. 
Sometimes, also^ the vocative is formed by substituting d for the 
fomiative of gender^—from fcartnTi, Lord, is formed fcartOj O 
Liord^ by converting the finai vowel into ep (a fragment of the old 
pronoun of the second per^n sir^ulnr>^e g., from sister^ 

formed Utngdy, O sister; or by lengthening the vowel of the plumli- 
aing particle—e.gr.^ from pdvigfll sinners, is formed O 

ners. Sometimes, again^ especially in poetry, rational plurals are 
put in the vocati^'e by appending to them tr^ a fragment of nlr, you 
ellfr^ literally eli-irj all ye. Both in Tamil and Malayaiam tlie 
vocative is often formed by lengthening the final vo^vel of the nomi¬ 
native—e.p., fori^ female friend, voc, tdr^. This usage prevails also 
in Japone^. 

In the Indo-European languages the nominative is often used 
for the vocative, and what ai^ars to be a vocative case-ending is 
often only a weakened form of the final syllable. In the Dravidian 
languages, in like manner^ the crude root, deprived of all incre¬ 
ments, is often used as the vocative. 

In Telugu the vocative singular is ordinarily formed by length¬ 
ening the final vowel of the nominative (and all Telugu words end 
in some vowel), or by changing the final li into a or a. am or ara^ 
from the same root as the Tami] pronominal fragment tr (viz., nir, 
ye), is post-fixed as the vocative of maseuhne-feniinine plurals. In 
addition to these suffixes, various unimportant vocative particles, 
or parddes of exclamatian, are prefixed to nouns; some to one 
number only^ some to both^ In Canarese the vocative is ordinarily 
formed by appending a, by lengthening the final vowel of the nomi- 
native,i or by adding e or e. Masculine-feminirie plurals form their 
vocative not only by means of e or e, but also by suffixing tra or 
ira, from the same ^source as the Telugu aru —vis., the old nir or ir^ 
ye- Such being the origin and character of the Dravidian signs 
of the vocative, it is evident that we cannot expect to find allied 
forms In aiiy other family of languages. 

Compound Case-^igns .—As in the Hungarian and other Scy¬ 
thian tongues, and in some of the languages of the Eastern idands, 
so in Dravidian, two or more case-signs are occasionally com¬ 
pounded together into one. We have already noticed the custom 
of annexing the various signs of the obbqne cases fo the inflexion 
or sign of the genitive; hut other combinations of case-stgns are 
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also in use. T^ius, Iheie is e combination of the dative and loca¬ 
tive —viffukkul j collcsquial TaitL within the Kousei 

in which the locative ul is comhiBed with the dative or directive 
kku^ for the purpose of intensifymg and educing the meaning 
of * within The higher dialect would in this instanee prefer 
the siniple locative ■ but mtjufcJcwl is also idiomatic. The ablative 
of motion in each of the Dravidian dialects is generally a com^ 
pound case, being formed of the locative and a verbal participle, 
or even of two locativeS'-e.g., ™ 3 ne-(i/)-i[l-incIfl, Can. out of the 
house, from illt or olK^ the sign of the locativCp and tndtt, a sign of 
the instrumental^ which is used slso as a sign of the ablative, buip 
which was, I conceive, a locative origiaaUy, and identical with itn, 
the Canarese form of the Tamil in* 

Such compounds may indeed be formed in these languages at 
pleasure, and almost cd in/tnifum. Another instance of them In 
Tamil is seen in the addition of the dative to the locative (c.g+j ii- 
fcu, id^ttihku), to constitute the locativendiiective, which Is 
required to be used in sucb expressions as, I sent to him. The 
Malayalani tnifcfcuflo (in4-fck' and ulta}^ my, is a compound of the 
dative of the personal pronoun (which is itself a compound), and 
a relative participal form of uj, withinj in colloquial Tamil, also, 
a similar form is used as a possessivCp 

Possessive Compounds. —The Dravidian languages are desti¬ 
tute of that remarkable and vety convenient compound of nouns 
and pronominal suflSxes with a possessive signification which b so 
characteristic of the Turkish, B'innbh, and other Scytluan families. 
See Castren^s ^'Di^ertatio de Affixb Personalibus Linguanun 
Altatcarum.” 

In Hungarian they form the following compounds of ur, mas¬ 
ter, with the pronominal fragments, used as possessives: — 


ur-am, 

my master. 

ur-ci^Wp 

my masters. 

ur-fldj 

thy master* 

uT-aid, 

thy masters. 

ur-a, 

hb master* 

uT-aip 

bis masters. 


our master* 

ur-ain-fc. 

DXir masters. 

ur-at-ok. 

your master* 

uT^it-ok. 

your masters. 


their master* 

UT-oi-ky 

their masters* 
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These compounds at^ regularly declined like utiL'ompotmded 
nounSn in the usual way: 

(ur-am-TMifc)* to my master. 
urtjttfcTuiJ: (ur-urt-fc-naA:)^ to our master, 
uraimncfc (urnttm-rtakl^ to my itiasters. 

UTUrtiAcnafc (ur-atn-Jc-n^ifc)^ to our masters. 

TTie absence of possessive catnpomids oi this nature io the Dra- 
vidian languages^ notwithsUmdmg their agreement with the Scy¬ 
thian group in 30 many other points^ is remMrkable: it is the only 
point in which any structural difference of generic or class type 
appears to exist. In all the Dravidian languages the possessive pro¬ 
nouns are prefixed to nouns^ as in the Indo-European tongues, 
never postfixedr bs in the Scythian. "Kiere is a class of words in 
the Dta%'idian languages compounded of a noun and a personal 
suffix, ctdied conjugated noimsr or appellative verbs. See the sec¬ 
tion in which these are explained. That class of words, though it 
resembles^ is not identical widi^ the Scythian possessive ixjnipounds. 
It is identical, however^ with the predicative compounds of the 
Scythian languages. 

SECTION m.—ADJECTIVES, OR NOUNS USED 
ADJECTIVALLY- 

The difference between the Indo-European languages and those 
of the Scythian group with respect to the formation and use of 
adjectives, is very considerable. 

The agreeinent of adjectives with the substantives which they 
quaJify^ in gender^ nuniberr and ea$e» forms an invariable charac- 
terisiic of the languEiges of the Indo-Enropean family; whiUt hi 
the Sc 3 diiian languages adjectives have neither number, gender, 
nor case, but are mere nouns of relation or quality, which are pre¬ 
fixed without alteration to substantive nouns. In this particular the 
Dravidian languages present no resemblance to the Sanskrit, or to 
any other member of the Indo-European stock, but are decidedly 
Scythian in character. Dravidian adjectives, properly so called 
like those of the Scythian tongues, are nouns of quality or relation, 
which acquire the signification of adjectives merely by being pre¬ 
fixed to substantive nouns without declensional change; and, in 
virtue of that acquired significationt they are called by Tamii 
grammarians uri chol, qualitative words. Participles of verbs, and 
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nouns with the addition of parlioipial formativeSp are also largely 
used as adjectives in the Dravidkn, as in the Sc 3 rthian, family. 
Such being the simplicity of the construction of Dravidian ndjec- 
tiveSp it will not be necessary to occupy much time in the Invest!* 
gat ion of this department of grammar. It may suffice to state, jena- 
t\m, the various modes in which noons or verbs are used as adjec¬ 
tives* and the formative or euphome modifications whid\ they 
undergo on being prefixed to the substantives which they qualify: 
nor will it be necessary to state nil the modifications which are di">- 
coverable in each dialectp but tmly those which appear to be most 
characteristic, or which are peculiarly worthy of remark. 

1. The majority of adjectives in all the Dravidian dialects are 
nouns of quality or relation, which become adjectives by position 
alonop without any structural change whatever, and without eeas- 
ing to be, in themselves^ nouns of quality. Thus, In the Tamil 
phrases pon aridi£» gold b scarce, and pon Tnv4h ^ golden crown, 
pon, gold, is precisely the same in both instance-s* whether used as 
a substantive in the first, or as an adjective in the second. In a 
similar manner, in English and the other modern Izido-European 
dialects, the same ward is often used as a noun in one connectioUt 
and a$ an adjective without addition or changep in another connec- 
tjon—c.p., gold is more duelile than silver; a gold watch. Whilst 
adjectival nouns of this class undergo in the Dravidian languages 
no structural changOp their combination with the nouns to which 
they are prefixed h facilitated in certain mstances by unimportant 
euphonic changes, such as the assimiJatiori of the final consanant 
of the adjective and the initial consonant of the substantive, in 
accordance with the requirements of Dravidian phonetics (e.g., por 
ebiiei (for pem lUe*) ,a golden image), the softening, hardening, or 
doubling of the initial of the substantive^ or the optional lengthen¬ 
ing of the included vowel of the adjeetivol noun, to compensate for 
the ahandontnent of the euphonic final u— e.g.p Hr, black, in place 
of fca™. or vice vers&. These changes are purely euphonic: they 
differ in the different dialect?^ and they contribute to grammatical 
expression only in so far as they serve to indicate the words which 
are to be construed together as adjective and substantive* It 
only on the ground of the repugnance of the Dravidian ear to cer¬ 
tain classes of concurrent sounds that the changes referred to are 
required by Dravidian rules ; and in the majority of instances 
nouns sustain no change whatever on being useS adjectivally. 

In the poetical dialects, adjectival formatives are less used than 
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even in the colloquial dialects; and it is generally the crude ulti* 
mute form of the noim of quality which perfonns the functions of the 
adjective in classical compositions. Thus, whilst good, and 

pdla, many, are commonly used in spoken Tamil, the hi^er idiom 
prefers, and almost tnvariahly uses, the crude nouns of quality and 
relation ntd and pol—nal uofi. the good wVt and v<^n (for pal) 
Tnalnr, many Bowers. 

2. Sanskrit derivatives (neuter nouns of quality) ending in 
am in Tamil, and in amu in Telugu, become adjectives when pre¬ 
fixed to other nouns by rejecting the final m or mu —e.g., stibam, 
goodness, and dntam, a day, become suba din am, a good day. This, 
however, i$ in imitation of a Sanskrit rule, and it fbws from the 
circumstance that when two Sanskrit nouns are formed into a com- 
poundr the crude form of the first of the two nouns is used instead 
of the nommative—ffubhfl mstead of stibham. 

Pure Dravidlan nouns ending in um or cimu rarely become 
adjectives in this manner * and when they do, jt may be suspected 
that it is through imitation of Samknt derivatives. In Telugu, 
final amu is sometimes hardened into ompit—e.p.> from midamu, 
beauty, is formed andaptt or andampti, beautiful. In Tamil, when a 
noun of this class is used as an adjective^ am b generally rejected, 
and aftUp the inflexions, suffixed instead—from pttrum;, exter¬ 
nality, is formed purattu^ externals Sometimes also Tamil deals in 
this manner with Sanskrit derivatives, converting them into adjec¬ 
tives by means irf the inflexiona] otfu : but in aU instances of noims 
ending in am or atnu, the most common method of using them 
adjectivally is that of appending to them the relative participle of 
the verb fo become (dua, Tam.^ ayanii, Teh, or dda, Can.), without 
any change, whether structural or euphoiiic+ in the nouns them¬ 
selves. 

3. Many Tamil nouns ending in or r-u, double 

their final consonants when they are used as adjectives^ or when 
case-signs 4itre suffixed to them^—e.g^j compare Tam. the coun¬ 
try^ with n^-ii tJaffffckajTi^ the custom of the coimtTy, or in 

the couptiY* (See the ^''InBexional Increments.^) From the cor^ 
responding Telugu ndd-u^ the country, is formed of the coun* 
try. In these instances the final consoncint of the root is doubled 
and hardened (or in Telugu hardened only) , for the purpose of 
conveying the signlBcatioa of an adjective; hut in another class 
of instance the root remains unchanged, and it is the consonant of 
the formative addition that Is dotihled. 
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When Tamil doiuis endmg in the formative nifru are used adjec^ 
Uvally^ mbu chariges into ^fpu —e.g.^ from irumbu, iron^ and kdl, a 
rod, is fonned truppu (k)lbdlj an iron rod. A similar change soma^ 
times takes place in Telugu, in which innmUji irtm^ becomes^ inupa— 

innpa an iron box. Tamil nouns ending in the formative 

ndti du change in the same manner to Uu on being used as 
adjectives—compare moniiuJuj medidnei and erttdttj an os^ 
mth manittu (p)pei^ a tnedicdne-bag^ and eruttu (p) podi^ an ox¬ 
load. More rarely^ nouns ending in the formative ngu change into 
fckn both in Tamil and Malay^am—e.p.^ fcwritJcfcu-{p)-p(idet^ a 
monkey artny\ from fcuraTipu^ a moiikey. These changes precisely 
resemble those which neuter or intransitive verbs ^ding in d-u 
or f-u (or with the formative additions of mb-u, ng~u^ nd-u^ ic.) 
undergo on becoming active or transitive, and a similar principle 
is in each instance apparent in the change; for when nouns of 
quality are prefixed to other nouns adj^tiv^yi there is a transi¬ 
tion of their significatioTi to the nouns which they are intended 
to quality^ which is analogous to the transition of the action of a 
transitive verb to the object which it governs. (See ** Roots/^ and 
also '^The Verb/^) 

4. Each of the inflexional increments^ ur petrified case-signsH 
b used for the conversion of substantives into adjectives. These 
are m in Tamil and ni in Telugu, aftu in Tamil and tf or h in 
Telugu, In those instances in which in in Tamil and ni in Telugu 
are used m adjectival formatives, their use is optional—e.g., in 
Telugu we can say either tella^ white, or tetia-ni; $nd in Tatnit 
either nifal, shady (literally shade, a nmm used adjectivally), or 
(but in the poetical dialect only) ntral-in. So also we may jssy 
either ?tuira (k)koppu^ Tam. the btamdi oi a tree^ or mcr'-nttu 
(Ic)Jcoppu. In Tamil, cm^ an inflexional increment which b 
apparently equivalent to in, is often used as an adjectival forma¬ 
tive—e.g.j, panan doppu (panei-am idppu)^ a palmyra, tope^ The 
same formative is used in Malayiiam also—e.g., nmlam pemhu 
(molii-cpm pdmbn), a rock-snake. 

It has been shown that the inflexions or inflexional augments 
ettu and fi are in reality locative or possessive case^signs, and that 
they are used to convert substantives into adjectives thrqiigh the 
relation subsisting between possessives—e.g., of gold—and adjec¬ 
tives — c.g., golden. In consequence of the frequency of their use 
in this connection,, they have come to be appended even to 
adverbial forms for the purpose of giving to them an adjectival 
meaning. Thus, from monna^ Tel. before, ts formed the adjective 
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rnemiui-ti f!ianiia“ii tirpu^ the fomer deci^on); and in Tamil, 

irom north (p^haps originally a dative) ^ Is iornied 

the adjective uado/dc^-utt-'U.. tier them v^zd^^Attiydt^, a 

oortbemer>« In these and sunilar instances It is plain that the 
SD-cailcd adverbs are in reality only nouns used adverbially. 

5. Relative participles of verbs, and nouns of quality con¬ 
vened into relative participles by the addition of participial fomia- 
tives, are largely used as adjectives in all the Dravidian languages^ 
Much use is oiade of relative participles as adjectives by the 
languages of High Asia; and in Japanese also participial forms of 
the verb are used as adjectives. It often happens that the same 
root is used, or at least is capable of being used, both as a verb 
and as a noim; and hence, in many Instances of this kind In the 
Dravidian languages, tvi^o methods of forming adjectives are 
practicable, viz., either by prefixing the noun to the substantive 
which we wish to qualify, or by using one of the relative partici¬ 
ples of the related and equivalent verb. The colloquial dialect of 
Tamil prefers the latter method; the former is preferred by tiie 
poets on account of its greater simplicity and brevity, Unis, in 
Tamil either uyar, height (adjectivally *lugh'), or the relative 
participle uyamda, hi^ literally 'that was high* (from 
considered as a verb sJgEulying 'to be high*), may be used to 
express high or lofty —uyar makt or u^arnda ntdei, a lofty 
hill t but liyar would be preferred in poetical compositionst whilst 
iLi^mda is better suited to prose and coUoquuii purposes, and is 
consequently the form which is commonly used by the Tamil 
peopde. 

6. The past verbal participle of Telugu verbs is sometimes 
used adjectivally in Telugu; hence, when Sanskrit neuter notms 
in am are used as adjectives, ayi, 'having become* (the verbal 
participle} I is often annexed to them instead of nyt-na (Tam^ dnci^ 
Can. dda, that became, that is (the relative participle). It seems 
evident, therefore, that the final ■ of many Telugu adjectives 

be explained as identical with the i by which the past participles 
of verbs are formed—kindt, low, from ktnda, below-^,g,^ 
fcifidi illu, the lower part of the house. The addition of the same 
t (If it be the same) converts substantives also Into adjectives— 

from feun-u. a hump, is formed Jctifii, hump-backed. (See 
''Inflexional Increments.” 7, t: and ‘“The Verb: Nouns of Agency*'*) 

T. A very numerous class of Dravidian adjectives b formed 
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hy addition to crude nouns of quality of the suffixes of tbe 
relative participles, more or less ujodifieiL U^amda is a perfectly- 
formed preterite relative participlep comprising,, in addition to the 
verbal root, nd^ the sign of the preterite teme* and a, the sign of 
the relative; and though the idea of time is in thfe connection, 
practically lost sight oft yet that idea b included and expressed^ 
On the other hnndp in the class of words now to be considered^ the 
signs of tense are modilied or rejected to corrspond with their 
use as adjectives, and the idea of time is entirely merged in that 
of relation. It is words of this class which are comiuouly adduced 
by gramroarians as specimens of iq[iialitalive wordsp or odjecti'yes , 
andt if the name can correctly be used at all in the Dravidian 
family of tongueSp It is to class that It is applicable. I am 
convincedp however^ that it is more correct to regard these words 
simply as relative participles; and I class them under this head, 
immediately after the investigation of the noun, because in most 
instances the root to which the relative signs are sufSxed is used 
by itselfp not as a verb, but only as a noim of quality or relation, 
or as an appellative. 

(1.) Many Tamil adjectives of this class are formed by the 
addition of lya to the pertya, great, sipy®, small. The 

roots of these words are per-u and lif-it; and as u is merely a 
help to enimciatiou, I do not say that li is changed into t^ but prefer 
to say that Ipo is added to the root. I have no doubt that we shall 
be able to explain each part of this addition gfammatLcally^ with¬ 
out having recourse to arbitrary mutations. These adjectives are 
simply the relative participles of conjugated nouns.*" lya (f-y-a) 
la compounded of I, a sign of the preterite tense, and the sign 
of the relative participle, with the addition of y inserted euphoni- 
cally. In Telugu, the past participle alone is often used adjectivally 
without the suffix of the relative as we have already seen; and 
the i with which that participle terminates explains the i which 
precedes the final a of such Tamil adjectives as peri- * is the 

sign of the verbal participle, and the addition of a or ya, transforms 
it into a relative participle. In classical Tamil compositions, iyn 
is generally used instead of ma, as the sign of the preterite rela- 
five participle of ordinary verbs—e g., pmmiya, instead of po^i^^ina, 
that made. When the same suffix is added to a notin of quality 
like per-.u., great, it csonverts it into a relative participle, which, 
with the form uf the preterite, contains in it no reference to timet 
find which may therrfore be called an adjective. The suffix fyn 
being somewhat archaic, readily loses the idea of time, whereas 
c. 40 
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that idea is firmly retained by ma, and the other preterite 
relative suffbces which are in ordinary tisc* 

A good illustration of the adjectivsl iJ&e of iya i$ furnished 
by the ver>^ roots to which have referrcdj viz.^ pent* Kroat^ 
small. When these roots are regarded as verbg^ their preterite 
relative participles ate pemtfflp that was or became greah 
that was or became small: in which participles the ideas of time 
and change are always included t whereas, when pent and are 
regarded as nouns of quality, they are adopted for general use as 
adjectives by having iya su^ed to them—c.p-, periya^ siri|jra (per'- 
iya, Ai^Aya)^ In this shape they mean simply great and small, 
without any reference to time; and in consequence of iya being so 
purely aoristk, adjectives of this mode of formation are largely 
used, periya^ great, ko4^yu^ cruel, may properly be styled adjec¬ 
tives, seeing that they are used as such^ but it is a mistake to 
regard periyfl-(t?)or pcrijfc-n, a great man^ kodlyu^nj a cruel 
man, and similar word^ as adjectives. They are compounds of 
adjectives, and suSxes of gender; and arc properly appellative 
nouns, as has been shown under the head of ** Gender,'* and as 
appears from the manner in which they are used. It is remarkable 
that a or ia is postfixed in Kol also to many adjeotivea; and that 
the same participle is a sign of the possessive, as a Is In Dravidiau. 

(£.) Some adjectives are formed by simply suffixing a, the 
sign o£ the relative participle, without the preterite i, or any ether 
sign of teoisc whatever—nafla^ Tehl good ; Can. great; 

peddo^ Tel. great. The examples here given may be, and doubt¬ 
less are, derived horn preterite relative participles (nnilo from the 
High Tamil nalgigCj, and do^j^ from the ancient Canaresc 
; but in some instances, a, the sign of the relative partici¬ 
ple, is appended directly to nouns, without borrowing any portion 
of the Sign of the preterite. We have an. instance of this even In 
colloquial Tamil, viz., udetya (ud^i- {y) -a ), the ordinary colloquial 
suffix of the genitive, which LLtereUy signifies that belongs to, that 
is the property of, from u4ei^ property, to which a, the sign of the 
relative participle, is amply suffixed. Tliis mode of forming ad¬ 
jectives from substantives by directly suffixing a b very common 
in the classical dialect of the Tamil, especially in connection with 
substantive ending in ei or I — e.g.,, from malei, a h lU, comes 
mnfei'-fgl-flj adj., billy, or of a hill; from a spring, comes 

ivnet-(v)-flj that relates to a spring. So also form evil* b 
formed adj-j evil* The dreunejiance that in most of these 
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examples iht signification of tiia genitive is as natural as that of 
the adjective,, shows how mtimately the genitive and the adjectiYe 
are allied^ Nevertheless, as used in these examples, I regard a as 
an adjectival termination^ rather than as a sign of the genitive^ 
and as acquiring this force from its being the sign of the relative 
participle^ Indeed^ I would define these qualitative words 
(matei-(y) HI, &c.) to be the relative participles of appellatlvo 
verbs. See that class of words investigated in the section on "'The 
Verh.^* 

This usage, perhaps, explains the origin of the Tamil adjec^ 
lives pcEa, many^ and sila, few, viz., fionn the roots pol and sfl 
(which are used in their crude state in the poets) , and a, ihe sign 
of the relative participle. It is true that these words are also 
regarded as neuters plural; and that in some instances they are 
correctly $o regarded appears from the phrase pata^n (poti-v-m) 
pdZj the Tamil designation of the neuter plural, literally the gender 
of the many (things). But when we look, also at such phraser 
as pafn nroiar, many kings—^phrases of constant occurrence, not 
only in the coUnquial dialect, but in the idassics—the a of this latter 
pala appears to be used, not as a suffix of the neuter plural, or ns 
a sign of plurality of any sort, but as a sign of the relative parti¬ 
ciple, by the use of which pei-a becomes an adjective, 

(3.) Many adjectives of this class are formed by the addition 
to nouns of quality of the sign of the relative participle of the 
future or aorist, which um Ln Tamil—e,g.^ per-um, great. Native 
grammarians suppose this adjective to be derived from the abstract 
noun perumei, greatness, by the rejection of the tmal ci^ and to 
all other adjectives of this dass they attribute a similar origin, 
mei, however, tint et, is the suffix by which abstract tmuns ore 
formed {vide ** The Verb"'), and as such it is one and indivisible. 
It b much better to derive perum from per', the iineuphoniscd 
form of the root petu, greatness, great, and im, the ordinary rela¬ 
tive participle of the aoiist, in the same manner as periya has baen 
seen to be derived from per and tya, the relative participle of the 
preterite, um Is ordinarily coHed the relative participle of the 
future, but this future will be shown, in the part on The Verb/’ 
to be properly an aorist, and as such to be used very Indetermi¬ 
nately with respect to time. Vi™il minang-um Tam., 

means, not the stars that will shine in the sky, but the stars that 
shine in the sky, this tense being especially fitted to denote con¬ 
tinued existence; and In consequence of this looseness of reference 
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time, ujitf the sign of the i-ehitive partLciple of ibis teiise. 
better fitted erco than iya to be oufiixed to oonns of quality as an 
adjBodviil formative. Hence p&rtim, literally that is, was, or will 
be great, is a more ejtpressive and more classical word lor great 
than petiya. It has already been shown, in the part On Sounds,” 
that petni, Tani. green, is not a distincl form of adjective, but is 
softened from peium (pa|rn.7n) by a dialectic rule, whilst pofum 
is derived neguLLrly from pai-«* greenne^f green, and urn, the 
particle which is now under consideration 

8. Dravidian nouns ol every description may be used adjccti- 
vally by appending to them the relative participles of the verb 
signifying to become, which are in Tamil ana and c^uiti l&lso 
an equivalent Word), in Telugu agii. and ayiim (pronounced aina), 
in Canarese ado—ui^nrudua (liyoru'-dna), Tam, lofty, Utcrally 
that was or has become hi gh or a heights This mode of forming 
adjectives is especially used in connection with Sanskrit deriva¬ 
tives, on account of their greater length and foreign odgin. Such 
adjectives, however, are phrases, not words: but they were at one 
time incorrectly classed amongst adjectives by Europeans wh^ 
treated of Dravidian grammar, 

1 may here also again remark, that certain words have been 
styled adjectives by some European writera, which in reality are 
appellative nounSi not adjectives^ and which acquire the force of 
adjectives merely from the addition of the relative participles of 
the verb to become, which have been referred to above. Thus, the 
Tamil words nallayan^ a good (man), nathtuaj, a good (woman)t 
Tudladu^ a good (thing), are appeUative nouns formed by the suffix 
to a noun of quaLty of the foonatives of the three genders; and 
the addition of dnn^ that has beconae, to any of these words, thou^ 
it constitutes them adjechves in effect, leaves them in grammatical 
form precisely what they were before. Bonus may either qualify 
another noun—bonus mr^ when it is an adjective, or it may 
stand alone and act as nomlnatiYe to a verb^ when it is a qualita^ 
Uve noun— e.g., boniia ufrtutem cmat The Thmil a 

good (man), can only be used in the latter sense^ and therefore is 
uot on adjective at alL 

Comparison of Adjectives,—In all the Dravidian chalects, com¬ 
parison la effected, not as in the Indo-Eimjpean family, by means 
of compwative or superlative particles suffixed to, and combined 
withj, the iMisitive form of the adjectiviJi, hut by s method closely 
T ^y e mbling that in which adj^tives are compared in the SeEnitic 
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languages, or by the simpler ineaDS which are generally used in 
the languages of. the Scythian group. When the first o£ these 
methods is adopted, the noun of <iuality or adjective to be com¬ 
pared is placed in the nominative, and ihe noun or nouns with 
which it is to be compered am put in the locative and prefixed. 
It is generally stated in Tamil grammars that it is the ablative 
of motion which is thus used; but I am persuaded that even when 
the ca9e~3ign is that of the ablative of motion, the signification, is 
purely that of the locative, and that in Tamil if and m have in this 
connection the meaning of in (ihC.i are locatives), rather than that 
of from —e.p.j avattr^-il idw nalladu, Tam. this is better than tho«te, 
literally in those things this is good. 

The conjunctive particle uth. and, even, is often added, 
especially in the colloquial dialect, as an intensitiv^-e.p., avattr-it 
«m idu nalladu, TW. this is better than those, literally even in 
those this is good. Very frequently the noun with which compari¬ 
son is to be made is put in the dadvc instead of the locative, Some- 
tbnes, again, comparison is effected by means of an auxiliary verb. 
The noun with which comparison is to he made is put in the 
accusative; it Li followed and governed by the subjunctive or 
infiniUve of a verb signifying to see, to show, or to leave; and 
the phrase is concluded by the subject of the proposition, with the 
adjective to be compared. Thus, in Tamil we may say odei-<p)- 
parfcJciium idu aatiadu, literally even though looking at that, this 
(is) good, or fldci iddffl idu noUodu, quitting that, this (js) 
good, ie., this is so good as to induce one to abandon that. Such 
inodes of comparison, however, are stiff, cumbrous, and li^e used 
except by Europeans ^ and in the EJravidian dialects, as in those 
of the Scythian group, direct comparison of one thing with another 
is ordinarily left to be understood, not expressed. The effect which 
is aimed at is secured in a very simple manner by prefixing to the 
positive form of the adjective some word signifying much or very, 
or by appending to the subject of the proposition a sign of 
emphasis, or a wotd signifying indeed-e.9. id-e (or idu ton) 
nnUadu, Tam. this indeed is good- In Telugu and Canarese the 
conjunctive particles u and u not iie<5essarUy required to he p 
forward the former method of comparison, like the Ttonil um, nor 
is this particle generally used to the higher dialect of the Tai^ 
itself The Canarese makes use also of the particles anto and into, 
entoto and fntolii (which, in their origin, are compounds of loca¬ 
tives and demonstratives), to assist to effecting comparison. 
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In oil th^e dialeets the ^aperl&tive is generally expressed hy 
means of prefixed adverbs signifying mudi nr very^ or by the very 
primitive plan of doubling of the adjective itself—e^sr.p periya-iwriii^a^ 
'v&y greatt literally great-great. If greater explicitness is requir¬ 
ed, the method by which it is eSe<fted is that of putting the ob¬ 
jects with which comparison is made in the plural and in the loca¬ 
tive case. Thus, the phrase, the tiger is the fierce^ animal^ would 
be expressed in Tamil as follows:—oilnn^gajtl. o^i^ei ko^du^ 
amongst animals (literally in animals) the tiger b the cruel one, 
Sometiines, for the purixasse of increasing the intensity of the 
superlative signification, the adjectival noun ella^ all, is prefixed 
to the plural notiu which denotes the objects compared—in 
amongst) all animals the tiger b cruel^ 

It is evident that the modes nf forming the comparative and 
superlative degrees of adjectives which have now been described^ 
differ greatly and essentially from those w^hich characterise the 
Indo-European family of longues. If Dravidian adjectives had 
ever been compared, like those of the Sanskrit, H Is inconceivable 
that m convenient and expressive a plan should so completely have 
been abandoned. The Dravidian modes of comp^bon agree^ up 
to a certain point, with those of the Semitic tongues; but they are 
in most perfect accordance with the Turkish methCNl, and with the 
modes of comparbou which are employed in die languages of 
Tartary generally. 

Robert de Nobilibus and the Jesuit writers endeavoured to 
naturalise in Tamil the Sanskrit superlative particle tflmn, hut the 
Tamil adhered resolutely to its own idiom, and the attempt failed. 

PosTPosmoKs.—It has already been stated that oil the 
Dravidian postpositians are, or have been, nouns. When suffixed 
to other nouns as postpositions, they are supposed to be in the 
locative case; but they are generally suffixed in their uninfleeted 
form, or in the nominative; and the locative case-dgn, though 
understood, is rarely expressed. It seems quite unnecessary to 
enter into an investigation of the postpositions in a work of this 
kind, inasmuch as they are sufiScImtly explained in the ordinary 
grammars, and are to be regarded simply as nauns of relation. 
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PAST IV. 


THE STUMERALS. 

Iw the Dravidian languages each of the cardinal nuinhers presents 
itself to us in a twofold shape. The first and probably the more 
primitive form is that of numeTaJ adjectives; the second and more 
largely used is that of numeral substantives, or neuter nouns of 
number. The numeral adverbs (twice, thrice, &c,), and also the dis¬ 
tributive numerals (by twos, by threes, &c.), are formed from the 
numeral adjectives; whilst the ordinal numbers (second, third, &c.) 
are formed from the abstract numeral nouns, 

in the colloquial dialects the neuter nouns of number are often 
used, without change, as numeral adjectives—in Tamil, we may 
s^y peyar, two persons, though ini peyar, or the still more 

classical appellative noun iruuar, might have been expected to be 
This use of the numeral substantive instead of the numeral 
adjective ia not ungrammatical, but is in accordance with the 
characteristic Dravidian rule that every noun of quality or relation, 
though in itself neuter and abstract, becomes an adjective by being 
prefixed to a substantive noun in direct apposition- The numeral 
noun ondru, Tam., okati, Tel, one, is the only numeral which is 
never used in manner, even in the colloquial dialects, cxc^t 
in Canarese; the adjectival numerals, oru, ofen, &c.. being 
invariably prefixed to substantive nouns as numeral adjectives: 
the same forms are employed also as indefinite articles. In Cana¬ 
rese alone the abstract neuters are used freely as numeral 
adjectives—e.g„ ortdu kei, one hand. The abstract or nwter nouns 
of number are sometimes elegantly postfixed, instead of being pre¬ 
fixed to the substantive nouns which they arc intended to 
qualtfy—e.ff.. instead of nfil’ crudu, Tbm. four oxen, we may say 
juii only tiflug' emdu (using the noun of number ndngu, in^ead 
of the numeral adjective Ttclit), but also ervdu luuxptt. a pbrase 
which literally means a quaternion of oxen. This phrase affords 
an illustration of the statement that the Dravidian nouns of num- 
ber are properly abstract neuters. 

The primitive radical forms of the Dravidian numerals will be 
found to be those of the numeral adjectives, cotre^nding to the 
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oblique or inflexion of ordinary uoiius. In inve^tigaling t)ie 
cunierBls one by ouOf It will be seen ibal tbe neuter or abstract 
nouns of number have been formed from the shorter and simpler 
numeral adjectives by the addition of neuter fomvatives and 
euphonic increments^ or by the lengtheninE of the root-voweL It 
iSf therefore, the numeral adjectives of the Dravidian languages, 
not their numeral nouns, which are to be compared with the 
numerals of other families of lartg uages. The compound numbers 
between ten twenty, and especially the higher compounds 
(twen^'i thirty, two hundred, three hundred, &c.), afford much 
help towards ascertaining the oldest forms of the Dravidian 
numeral roots; that the numeral adjectives which are em¬ 

ployed in those compounds exhibit the numerals in their briefest, 
purest, and most ancient shape. 

It is the adjectival form of the numerals which is used in 
forming appellative nouns of munber, such as truuer (iru-(v)-ar), 
Tam, two persons. Tlie basis of this word is not troi^u, the noun 
of number t-wo, but the numeral adjective iru, with the addition 
of nr, the usual suGlv of the epicene or masculine-femmine-pluraL 
In the colloquial dialects, adjectival or appellative nouns of num¬ 
ber are formed in this manner from the first three numeral adjec¬ 
tives alone— e.g., oruvtttt, Tam. one person (masc,), unus; orutti, 
one person (fenu), una; iruusr, two persons} muwor, three 
persons (both epicene); but in the higher or poetical dialeirts, al¬ 
most all the numeral adjectives are converted in this manner into 
appellative nouns. From these circumstances it is evident that 
the Dravidian numeral adjectives are to be regarded as the only 
essential portion of the roots of the numeral substantives, and 
probably as the very roots themselves. 

One. — Two forms of the numeral substantive one are found in 
the Dravidian languages, which will appear, I think, to be allied. 
The first, oni, is that which is used in all the dialects except the 
Telugu; the latter, ofca, is used as a numeral in the Telugu alone. 

1. The b as''* of the first and most commonly used form of this 
ntuneral is or, to which u is added for euphonisation ; and this con¬ 
stitutes the numeral adjective one, in all the dialects which make 
use of thii! base* or-u, in colloquial Tamil, becomes or in the poeti¬ 
cal dialect; the essential vowel o being lengthened to o to compeo- 
sate for the rejection of the euphonic addition u. or is also known. 
The adjectival form used in Tulu is or (on, one petstm, oro, once), 
in Ku. Tc; with which the Behistun numeral adjective irra or rn 
may be compared. The Canarese numeral adjective is identical 
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with the Tamils though its true character is somewhat concealed. 
Instead of oruronj Tam., Canarese has obbaii-Up and instead 

of oniiHil, una^ obbaj-u. Ancient Canarese, however^ uses also 
orbam for the formerj and orbnl for ihe latter * the base of v/hich, 
OTi is the numeral iwt^ and is identical with the Tairdl or-u or dr^ 
The abstract neuter noun ^one/ meamug literally^ one things or 
unityp is in Canarese and Coorg OJidu; in grammatical Tamih onr** 
(pronounced ondru or ondu, and in vulgar Tamilt ; in Telugu 

(one of its two words), ; in Maiayalam, onm"; in Tuju, onji; 

in Gond^ undt; in Tuda, odd; in OraoUp unti. or being the 
adjectival form of this numeral^ it claims by rule to be the 
representative of the crude root^ as well as the basis of the abstract 
or neuter npuns of number signifying one or unityp which are used 
in the various dialects. It remains to be seen whether the deriva¬ 
tion of each of those nouns of number from or can be clearly 
made out. 

At first sight the Tamil o^dru and the Canarese ondu, and 
especially the Malayilatn onn*, appear to resemble the most com¬ 
mon form of the Indo European numeral ^one/ which is in Latin 
ri7i^n$ (in an older fomi, oin^^s) ; in Creek £v (hen)^ in GolhiCi 
In the Koibal, b Samolede dialect^ there is n similnx word 
for one“Viz.^ uTiem; efnd we find in the Tungusian um, in Manchu 
emii. Even in Sanskrit, though efcn is invariably used for oiie^ ^ 
form has been noticed vrhich appears to be allied to the first 
numeral of the Western languages—viz., una-B^ less, which is 
prefixed to some of the higher numerals to express diminution by 
one Una^imskati, nineteen)* like the corresponding prefix un 
in the Latin ttitdei7i£rintt. It would be an interesting circumstance 
if the Malaj'alam and the Latin iin-us were found to be allied; 
but the resemblance is, I believe, altcrgether illusory, and vanishes 
on the derivation of mn* from or being ascertained. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the numeral adjective of the Tamil, oru, and its 
numeral noun rniru, must be closely related. NoW| whilst it is im¬ 
possible, I think, on Dravidian principles to derive oru from onru, 
it win be shown that the derivation of onpi from otu is in perfect 
accordance with Dravidian rulea; and if the Mslayalam cmn' be 
simply an euphonised form of the Tamil oh^k as it certainly ist 
every idea of the exisrlence of a connection between any of these 
forms and the Latin un-ua will have to be abandoned. 

It was shown in the section on Sounds ” that the Drsvidian 
languages delight to euphonise certain consonants by prefixing 
nasals to them. If the r of ont is found to have been converted in 
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this mann er into nr^ the point under discussion will be settled* 
What analogy, is there for this conversion ? mtiru* CaiL 

three, has through this very process become in Tamil riiunru 
(pronounced mundm;^ muTuiuj or in Malayalam, 

Again, ktniji the verbal suffix denoting present time in Tamdt has 
become in the pni^eticnl dialect km^Uj pronounced fdrwlru ; and this, 
in the Malayatam present tense is found to be still further softened 
into kunnu, and even unnu. In these instances we perceive that 
very euphonic alteration by which om has become progressively 
OTiTu^ OJidWp onitt, and oim^i and thus the derivation of cmfi" 

from oru is found to be strictly in accordance with analogy* 

It may be objected that the illustrations which have been 
given above exhibit a change of the hard t Into ndr^ whereas the 
r of orii is the soft medial; and that, therefore, the analogy, 
though very remarkable, is not complete. I answer thoh though 
the T of our present Tamil oru is certainly the medial semi-vowel, 
not the hard yet originally the hard t must have been the very 
T employed. This appears fwim the Tamil adjective, odd, single. 
That adjective is oriei (pronounced olfret) ■ and it is derived from 
the numeral adjective, one. It has been derived^ however, by the 
usual process of doubling the final consonant, not from or-Uj but 
from or-u—evidently a more ancient form of the word, m which 
the r was the hard rough t— that very r which is usujdly eupho¬ 
nised into ndr. It is not an unconimon thing for r and r to he thus 
interchanged^—e.g.^ there are two words for black, feani and karu* 
They differ slightly in some of their meanings, but there can be 
no doubt that they are identical in origin. 

It appears, therefore, that the origin which I have ascribed to 
onru is in complete accordance with analogy* Moreover, if the n 
of ondnij ondu, or onn\ were part of the root of this numeral, the 
du which Is suffixed to it could only be a neuter formative; and 
in that event on should be found to he used as the numeral adjec¬ 
tive. on, howwer, is nowhere so used; and therefore both the use 
of or-u. Instead of on p as the numeral adjective^ and the existence 
of the derivative OT<t) ei (otT/-^), singlcp seem to me to prov^ 
that the root of this numeral must have been or^ not on. 

It may be said that the instances I adduced of the cupbonisa-^ 
tion of t capable of two explanations. I shall, there- 

forop adduce some examples to which ttifs objection cannot be 
made. Can, kanij. a Calf, becomes in Tamil fcanm^ pronounced 
kuTtdru. This is vulgarised In colloquial Tamil to feennn, and in 
Malay^am becomes kaTlT^^ Yet It is certain that the root was fcar 
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and that there was no nasal In it originally, because the Tamil 
adjectival iomir which is always the oldest^ rejects the nasal and 
goes back to the original tr which it doubles by rule. Thus handru 
becomes adjectivally Icattr-u— e.g., Iccttr-Oj, a cow which has a calf^ 
Compare this with djtei, annual, from when), a 

yeaTp from which it is clear that nir^u was originally d-dti. (Sec 
'"Euphotnc Nuzmation.^’} Tamil itself also furnishes us with 
instances of the euphonic change of r into ndr* with respect to 
which it cannot be doubted which was the original form, and which 
the derived- Compare kuru-gu, to become smalb and fcnndrti^ the 
same, also a small hill. It is evident that Icu™ was the older fonn, 
from the eircumstance that it is from it that all the verbal nouns 
are derived— kurei^ deficiency; (Ituftram), a fault, 

Jcurib a short letter ; kutij a mark. I do not think it can be proved 
that ttdr, from n or ever changes in Tamil into f* one, 

may therefore be derived from or-u. but om cannot, I thlnkt be 
derived from ondru. Dr Gundert consideis ondru an euphonised 
form of on, with the addition cr£ dUj the neuter formative, and that 
071- and or are equivalents, being both verbal nouns from Op to be 
one. It is quite true that such a verb as o exists^ that n or an, 
alternating with am, is used as a formative by many nouns, and 
that 11 sometimes changes into or alternates with r or r—Mai. 
tiloit^tdar* teing, birth: also Tam* pin, after^ another shape of 
which is pir, in pirspVi after. I think it also quite passible that 
the reason why ont was nasalised into ondrn^ and mttni, three. 
into mundriL, was that dtt, the formative neuter particle^ had been 
affixed to them, in consequence of which or-du became ondni., and 
mur-du, mundru^ just as we sec that i>, two, by the addition of 
the neuter formative ^n, became irodu and then ira^u. On the 
other hand, whilst I admit that each step of this process would 
be a natural and easy one. it appears to me that a comparison of 
the various forms of the numeral one, found in different connec¬ 
tions in the different dialects, and of the uses to which they are 
put. shows that the view I have taken b in better accordance with 
the process that has actually taken place. 

ondru is used as a verb alw in Tamil, meaning to unite, neuter, 
the transitive fonn of which is orru fottm). ondri is an adjectival 
form moaning single. 

After the above was written I found the same view of the 
orii?in of ondu stated in a paper hy Mr Kittel in the ffldwm 
Antiquary for January 1873 . Mr Kittel says, “When the affix du 
is joined to a shoH motiosyliahic root with finai r, the root in this 
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temg orp this liquid is somelim-e^ changed into the bindti 
(m or ft) ■ n w dn thus becojnes oanJuj or in Tamil an-dn, in the 
manner 1 have stated.” 

Though oTf in its primitive^ tmna$alh^ed shape^ is not now 
found in the cultivated Dravidian dialects the first ahstract 
neuter noun of ttumber for one or unity ; yet it appears in one of 
the ruder dialects of the family—vii.^ in the Rajniahy; in which 
the numeral noun one is ort, which is evidently formed directly 
from or* If it be true, as has teen asserted^ that the Hajmah^ on 
is aiqiroprlated to human beings, it must be Identical with the Tamil 
orutt-on, one man, arutt-i^ one woman * the it of which is a forma¬ 
tive, and is derived from the pronoun of the third person. ojidoTig 
(ati,weriiig to the Dm vidian neuter noun ondru) is said to be 
another Rajmahal word for one. Compare also the Brohui a.sit, 
one, of vrhich as, the crude root, seems to bear as close an analcjgy 
to or-ft as the crude root of Tnusit, the Brahui for three, 

undoubtedly does to the Canarese irmr-u. If in the latter case the 
s and r are mutually convertiblep it cannot be considered im¬ 
probable that fwf and nri, and consequently as and or, bear a 
similar relation one to the other, 

2, Telugu mokes use of iw^o numerals signifying ‘one*^ One 
of thesCp on4u, is identical ’with the ondm, oftdu, orm/ Sec., of the 
other dialects. From cu^u is formed also an adjecti\«al numeral, 
mftj identical with the Tamil owdri (vulgarly 07^i)i singlcH Com¬ 
pare Tel. a single man, with the corresponding Tam. 

ondriklcdretft. The other numeral, which is much morre largely 
used in TelugUt is okapi (o?ca-ti) » The basis of this numeral seems 
at first sight to be essentially different from that which is used 
in the other Dra vidian dialects. There would be nothiug extra¬ 
ordinary in the discovery in any language or family of languages 
of two roots for one. This would naturally arise from the very 
concrete character of this numeral^ and the variety of uses to which 
it is put. Even in Sanskrit we find both efca and prnthamflH Two 
is also represented in Ijatin by dtio, ambo^ and the participial 
$ecuTiilua. The Telugu neuter noun of number for one, ofcati^ 
means literally one thing, of ’which the adjectival form is oka, 
sometimes oJckc. oknfi Is formed from ofcn by the addition of the 
neuter and inflexional formative, tl; and by annexing the usual 
masculine and feminine suffixes, the Telugu forms okandu or 
okada, one man, and ofcflte, one woman, oka being found to be 
the crude root of this numeral^ we have now to inquire into its 
affinities. Is the Telugu oJea derived, as has sometimes been sup* 
posed, from the Sanskrit one ? Tt seems not improbable 
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tiiat the Teliigu word ulterior cojuxectica with the Sans^ 

krit one» to which it be^s so great a resemblance ; but it is impossi¬ 
ble to suppose it to have been directly derived, from the Sanskrit, 
like the Bengali ok^ or even the Persian iifok ; for the Telugu has 
borrowed^ and occasionally uses, the Sanskrit numeral eJea, in addb 
don to its own okai and it never confounds oica with eke^ which 
Teiugu grammarians regard as altogether independent one of 
another. It will be seen also that the root of oka is probably Dra- 
vidian, and that words closely analogous to it arc used in the 
Finnish languages^ by which they caimot be supposed to have been 
borrowed from the Sanskrit. Thus^ the numeral one is in Vodak 
op, odyg ; in Somoiede^ okur^ ockur^ ookur ; in Vogul, ale, sJeu ; ia 
Magyar^ egy ; in Lappish akt ; in Finnish, yht and also yad ; 

in CheremisSf ikta. In the sub-Hunalayan languages, we hnd 
ako in Miri, akhet in Naga, and katka in Kuki. In the Scythian 
of the BehLstun tablets^ in which we find the oldest extant speci¬ 
men of the Scythian languagest the niuneral for one is and the 
numeral adjeclive derived from it irrit or ra. These analogies to 
the Tdugu oka^ combined with analogies to the ordinary Dravidlan 
OT^ show that ofcn not necessarily, or even probablyt been 
derived from the Sanskrit eka; and if the two roots oka and eka 
are allied, as they appear to be* it must be in conse^ 
quence of the relation of the Sanskrit, the Dravidion, 
and the Scythian families to an earlier fotrn of speech^ It 
deserves notice that m, the BehLstun numeral adjectival seems 
identical with m, the nximeral adjective of the Ku, a Dravidian 
dialect. In the Turkish , ^onc" represented by bir, which seems 
to be allied rather to the Persian bur in bdri, once (and ulteriorly 
to the Snuskrit wr, time)« than to the Tamil or. The Caucasian 
numerals for * one * exhibit a doser sfe^mhlance W tbe Dravidian 
—viz., Lazian or, Mingrelian erti^ Georgian erthi; and it may be 
noticed that as in the Dravidian or, one, ir^ two, so in those Cau¬ 
casian dialects, t forms an essential part of both those numerals. 

Are the Tamil or and the Telugu oka related ? I think there 
can be little doubt of their relationship, though there are several 
links in the chain which cannot be made out to my satxsfaction. 
There is a verbal root in TamUi o, which has been supposed to 
mean, to be one. on and or (ondru and oni) are supposed by 
Dr Gundert to be verbal nouns from this o- An undoubted deriva¬ 
tive of 0 in Tamil and Malayakm is ofcka, which in Malay-ajam and 
the Tamil of the extreme south means " altogether." " all' (com^re 
Mordvin wok, all) ; and this b supposed by Dr Gundert to be iden¬ 
tical with the Telugu oka, one. Every step in this processp with 
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one exception, is encumbered with difficulties. It Is not clear to 
me that o, the TpcplU verbal root^ ever means to be one ; its ordi¬ 
nary meaning is to be like or suitable—e.g., ofctcum, it will be like. 
It is also not dear to me that m and or are derived from the verbal 
root e. On the contrary* the verbal root o may have 
been softened from the noun or. The word used for 
‘one" must surely in every language have been a noun from 
the very first, not a derivative from a verbal root of wider mean- 
ing. oJcJca+ the infinitive^ means not *one," but ^altogether/ My 
chief difficultyp however^ is that the kka of ofeka is the formative 
of the Tamil infinitive, the root being o* not ofc; so that it is very 
difficult to see how this Tamil infiDitive got turned into an adjec¬ 
tival noun in Telugu without losing or changing its formative. Not¬ 
withstanding these difficulties, we can scarcely avoid conduding 
that the TamE oklta and the Telugu oka must somehow be allied. 
If we suppose okkfl to have been taken to mean * all in one/ which 
no doubt is a tneaning it sometimes has, we may see how the 
Telugu may have selected its root for use as a numeraL It would 
then convert the verbal root o into a noun by the addition of fca, 
an ordinary adjectival formative, o-ka* the Telugu adjectival 
noun, would then resemble o-kfen, the Tamil infinitive, in sound* 
though it would be differently derived. It is especially noticeable 
that Telugu had already at its disposal the ordinary numeral ; 
it is probable, therefore, that oka was used at first with a sli^tly 
different meaning- The root o seems sometimes to be used instead 
of cmdu or om in Canarese^ in such a manner as seems at first 
sight to confirm the supposition that o meant originally to be one 
“e.p,* ofcfcairi'^mfi, a one-eyed man. On the other hand, when we 
compare this with Can. obbetnu* one person* which is clearly a 
!^flened form of orbanu (Tam, imiuan), it appears that we have 
here to deal merely with the ordinary numeral or-ti. It is notice¬ 
able here, too, that this o doubles the following consonant* from 
which it appears that it was originaDy followed by a consonant, 
evidently r. 

Drartdian Indefinite Article.—The Dr^vidian numeral adjec¬ 
tives oTtt and okc are used, like similar -numerals in most lan¬ 
guages, as a sort of indefinite article. The Turkish uses bir^ one, 
in a similar manner; and a corresponding usage prevails in the 
modem European languages, as weD as in the colloquial dialects 
of Northern India. The only thing which may be considered as 
distinctive or peculiar in the use of the Dravidian numeral adjec¬ 
tive one, as an indefinite article, is the circurnstance that it is cot 
used In the loose general way in which in English we speak of a 
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or a tree, but only in those cases in which the singularity of 
the object re 4 ),uires to be emphasised, when it takes the meaning 
of a certain man, a particular kind of tree, or a single tree, Euro~ 
in speaking the native languages, make in general too large 
and indiscriminate a use of this prefixed numeral, forgetting that 
the Dravidian neuter noun, without prefix or addition, becomes 
si n gnlf ** or plural, definite or indefinite, according as the connec¬ 
tion requires, 

Tyjo—The abstract or neuter noun of number signifying two 
or duality is in Canarese ero^u, in Tamil trandu, in Telugu TCti^u, 
jji Xulu wrWd ’’^ in Idalayalam xeii^-u, in old Malayalam, as in Tamil, 
ircTKlu, commonly pronounced in Coorg dandii, in Gond 

rend or ranu, in Seoni Gdnd ntftd, in Tuda edd. The Singhalese 
word for double is iruntatiL The change of the iroiMtu of the 
Tamil and the erodu of ^e Canarese into rendu in Telugu is ana¬ 
logous to the change of the Tam, ird, night, into Tel, r^. In all the 
dialects the corresponding numeral adjective is tr, with 
such minor modifications as euphony dictates. This numer^ 
adjective is in Tamil i™ ^ in the higher dialect ir, the increase in 
the quantity of the radical i compensating perhaps for the rejec¬ 
tion of the final euphonic u, ir is also found. The r which con¬ 
stitutes the radical consonant of ir is the soft medial semi-vowel, 
and it evinces, in consequence of its softness, a tendency to Malesce 
with the succeeding consonant, especially in Canarese and Telugu. 
Thus, for iniwar, Tam, two persons (Tulu, iTVor), the modem 
Canarese uses ibbar-u (ancient dialect, irunr), and the Telugu 
iddar-u. Instead, also, of the correct irunuru, two hundred, of 
Tamil , both the Telugu and the Canarese hove mnuru; 

Canarese word for twenty is ippottu, itLStead of trupattu, which 
would be in coirespondence with the Tamil irubadu and the Telugu 

In the Canarese neuter noun of number eradu, two, e is useu 
instead of i as the initial vowel: but in this point the Canarese 
stands alone, and in all the compound numerals, even in the Cana¬ 
rese, the • reappears. Were it not for the existence of the numeral 
adjective ir-u or ir, we might naturally suppose the i of the Thmii 
irondu and of the obsolete Canarese iradi* to be. not a compOTent 
element o! the root, hut an euphonic prefix, intended to faalitote 
pronunciation, t is very commonly so prefixed in the 

Sanskrit riijfl becomes in Tamil iW»S. This sup^itjon wift 
respect to the euphonic character of the i of irandu might 
appear to be confirmed by the circamjrtance that it di^pp^* 
altogethfir from the numeral nouns of the Telugu, the Malayalam, 
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and several other dialectsp The existence, however, of the numeral 
adjective int or tr, in every one of the Dravidian dialects, and its 
use in all the compound numbers (such as twenty and two hun¬ 
dred) ^ suffice to prove that the i of the Tamil-Canarese numeral 
noun irudu is not merely euphonic, but is a part of the root itselfp 
and that Irodu, the neuter noun of numberp has been formed from ir 
by the addition of a formative suffix* A comparison of the various 
forms shows clearly that ir, euphonised into int, was the primitive 
form of the numeral adjective two ; and we have now only to 
inquire into the characteristics of the numeral noum 

The Canarese eradu (or rather trttdH, as it must have heen 
originally) appears to be the earliest extant form of the noun of 
number. The Tamil is trc^u, d having been euphonicalJy changed 
to Though there is a nasal in the Tamil word which is now 
in use, the Tamii noun-adjective double bear$ witness to the exist¬ 
ence of an earlier form, which was destitute of the nasal, and 
which must have been identical with the Canarese. The Tamil 
word double, is formed directly from ircid-u, by the doub¬ 

ling of the 4i ^ usually done when a noun is converted into an 
adjCM:tive; and the euphonic change of 44 hito ft b according to 
rule, du or is a very common termination of neuter nouns, 
especially of appeUative neuters, in all the I>ravidian languages. 
Thus, from the root fcfrS/ Tam. old, is formed fctfdduj that which 
is old. The ^ which is inserted before 4 in ths Tamil ira^n is 
evidently euphonic, and is in perfect accordance with the ordinary 
phonetic usages of the Dravidian languages. In Telugu every 
word ending in 4^ receives in pcronunciatioo an obscure nasal, 
whether it has a place in the written language or not; and there 

many instance in Tamil also of the insertion of this nasal 
before a final du for the sake of euphonisation, when it is quite 
certain that there was no such nasal originally in the word in which 
it is found-^.g*^ there, »ndu, here, and yo??dv, where* are 

euphonised forms of cdu, and yd4u. Ckjinparc also karaii^i, a 
spoon, Tam., with the more primitive Telugu garipe. The Tamil 
noun of number siguifying two must, therefore, have been iro^u 
originally. In the Gond nmu, the d C3f has disappeared alto- 

getheTi a change which is in accordance with the Malayabm cor¬ 
ruption of ofulu, one* into The Otaon word for two, enotan* is 

probably Dravidian. In Orion,, otan (from the Hindi potan) 1$ a 
suffix of each of the first three numerals ; consequently an is to be 
regarded as the Cr^on root ^ and this seems to be analogous to the 
Dravidian cr. 
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1 have little doubt that the root of the Dravidian word is native;^ 
not foxeigQ;, though it is difficult now to iden^y it with certainty. 

1 can scarcely agree with Dr Gundert in eonnccting it with the root 
of in4j darkneasp trd^ rdghtp a root which also, he thinks, appears in 

ir, to saw* If we consider the latter verb^ however, with its deriva¬ 
tives, apart from its supposed connection with iruf, darkness^ it 
may be found to supply us with the true root tr means not merely 
to saw^ but still more freciuently to puU asunder, to split i and from 
divihoD into two by the act of pulling agunder, ir* the word 
for two, may have been derived. The radical form of ir* two, wa^ 
doubtles short ; but the earliest shape of ir, to pull a$tmder^ 
may also have been short, as monosyllables ending in consonants 
seem generally to have been* There is another root conunon to 
all the Dravidian languageSp ir, to be i but this seems to be quite 
independent both of ir^ dark, and of ir, two^ 

I find that Mr Kittel, also, m the Indian Antiqmiry for January 
1873, derives the Dravidian word for two from Ir, to split especially 
to $plit off a branch ; whilst or, one, he considerg to mean a unit 
without a branch. It seems to me^ as I have already mentioned, 
probable that the word for one originally a noun, and that the 
verbal meaning to coalesce* to resemble, was a secondary develop¬ 
ment. The case, however, doea not seem to me quite so clear with 
respect to the origin of the word for two. On the whole, the con¬ 
crete seems to me likely to have been older than the abstract j that 

is, the noun or adjective two would, 1 think, naturally come into 
u^e earlier than the verb to separate into two, to ^lit. 

There are no analogies to tr, two, in any of the Indo-European 
languages, and I am doubtful whether any real analogies to it are 
discoverable even in the Scythian group, estcept perhaps in the 
Caucasian. The Brahui vindicates Its dalm to be regarded as in 
part Dravidian, or at least as the inheritor of an ancient Dra\idian 
element, by the dose affinity of Its second and third numerals to 
those of the Dravidian tonguea. In Brahui, two Is imt; and when 
this word is compared with the Brahui oat£, one, and tntmf^ three, 
it is evident that in each of these instances the final it or at is a 
formative suffix which has been appended to the root Consequently 
Ir, the root of seems absolutely iden^al with the Dravidlan 
In Even the Brahui formative evinces Dravidian afflnities—e.g.^ 
oumpare imt with the Canarese noun erf number cmiii, and espe¬ 
cially with the Tamil derivative iratf-u, double. 

The nearest analogies to the Dravidian Ir which I hove noticed 
in other families of tongues are in the Caucasian dialects—in 
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the Georgian ori; in the Suanian (a dialect of the Georgian) eru 
or teru; in the Lazian snr; and in the Mingrelmu ahiri: i^ompare 
also the Armenian ergoi?; the Chinese orft or dr. In the Samoiede 
family of tongues^ several words are found which bear at first sight 
some resemblance to the Dravtdl&n tr. These are sifj and 
especially aire or It seems improbable, however, that the 

Dravidian ir arose from the softening off of the initial i of these 
words; for in the Finnish family this sante s appears as h ; whence 
two is in same dialects of that family fcfl; in Magyar feet, ketto; and 
in Lappb^ quekL It has also becm shown that an initial k is a 
radical element in the majority of the Scythion words for two; and 
hencOf though the Mongolian knr-m (for twentyp be¬ 

comes in Manchu or-m^ in Turkish igir^xi, we cannot venture to 
compare this Manchu or with the Dravidian ir or er; lor it is cer¬ 
tain that the latter was never preceded by k, or any other con- 
sonantx so far back as the Dravidian languages can be traced. 

Three.—The neuter noun of number signifying three or a triad 
is in Canarese mdrii ; in Telugu mUdti ; in T amil muntw (pro¬ 
nounced mdudru, milndu, and mtinu ); in Coorg m'diidu; in 
yiiam mutin'^ In Tiiju muji (j in Tulu regularly represents r; 
com. dji, six, with dra in the other dialects) ■ in Gond it Is mund; 
in Tuda mad; in t^rson Tnon-otan. 

The numeral adjective threOj, which is employed in three per¬ 
sons, thirty^ three hundred^ and similar compoundsi is either mii 
or tnu. The long triI is found In the Tamil, Tulu, Canarese 
epicene nouns miltJiir, miiunT-u, three persons, and in the Canarese 
nmvtEtfu, thirty. The shorter foim, is used in three hundred, 
which in every one of the Dmvidian dialects Is munnuni (Tulii 
mnnniidn)* and we see it abo in the Tamil muppattu, and the 
Te3ugu mupp^l thirty, and in the Tdugu muggur^, three persons. 
The primitive and most characteristic form of the neuter noun of 
number is evidently that of the Canarese mur-u, from which it 
seems clear to me that the Tamil tniiiir-n (wiundr-u) has been 
derived, by the same nasalising process as that by which orn, one, 
was eonverted into onrti. I do not think it probable, with Eh- 
Gundert, that mum was ahered from muTtdTOK 

It was shown in the section on Sounds,” that the Tamil r is 
often changed into d to Telugu- hence mur-u and mud-u are iden- 
tScal; and it is more probable that hfis been altered from 

mtir-u^ than that ^as altered from a and r evince 

in many languages a tendency to interchange, generally by the 
hardening of a into r; consequently the Brahui mus 
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seems dosely atliecJ to the Canajrese end still more 

idosely to the Tulu ntufi 

The vowel of miir-u was, 1 have no douht^ originally short, 
but it IS doubtful whether the t of m^r-u should be considered as 
a formative or as a port of the ancient root. On the whole, it 
se^ms probable that the r is radical. The final ccm^nant^ of dru^ 
Tam, sijc, and of #rw, seven, belong unquestionably to the toots of 
those numerals. Moreover, when we compare mun-ni^rUf three 
hundred (the same in all the dialects) ^ with tn-imrUj, b^-o hundred, 
in Telugu and Crniaxe^t and when it is remembered that the latter 
has certainly been softened from ir-ymtu (in Tamil iru-nutti), it 
seems to be probable that mun-tifuru has been formed in a similar 
manner from imir-nurw^ and consequently that murj not wu, was 
the original root of this num^al. The same condusaon is indicated 
by a comparison of the Telugu iddaru, two persons, and mupguruj 
three persons. It seems probable, therefore* that mu orlghmlly 
was follo’wed by a consonant; and the softening off of this con¬ 
sonant would naturally account lor the occasional lengthening of 
mu into mtl. 

1 have not been able to discover any analogy to this numeral 
either in the Scythian or in Indo-European tongues. The only 
^dra-Indian resemblance to it is that which is found in the Brshui; 
and this circumstance is a strilung illustration of the existence in 
the Brahui of a Dravidian element. The total absence of analog}' 
to the Druvidian fli.ur in other families of languages leads me to 
conclude that it must ha\'e been derived directly from some Dra- 
vidian verbai root. The Latin secundus is undoubtedly derived 
frenn sequor; and Bopp connects the Indo-European tri, three, 
with the Sanskrit root t/, to pass over* to go beyond, signifying 
that which goes beyond two. If tWs derivation of fri be not re¬ 
garded as too fanciful, a somewhat similar derivation of fnur from 
a Dravidian verbal root may easily be dbicovered. There are two 
verbal roots which present some points of reaemblance^vi^., tnitv, 
to go beyond* to pass, and m&ru^ to change^ The nearest root, 
however* is muru {muTugu, Tam.)* to turn, from whldi comes 
the verbal noun murei, a turn, a succession, repetitien. 

The neuter formative du seems to be contained in various 
^apes In the first three numbers* «mdru. trondu, mundru* and also, 
as will be seen, in cindu. five, du is equivalent to du* and with 
the addition of the nasal becomes rmdru points to an older 

or-du; imndu to ir (aj-dit : and miindrti to milrdn, or, as some 
scholars think, to mu *dw. 
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Four .“The Eh-avicliaii njoun of iiiidiber signlfymg foot, or a 
qiiflteniioiif i& in Canarese -n^Uru; in Coorg n^Eu; in Tdugu 
uaiugu; In Tulu nal^; in Ma]ayi)ain '^iigu; in Tamil ii41u^ 
ndnfcu; in Tuda ndnlc'; in Goad rmlu ; in 'Draon n£fch-otnn^ 

The adjectival n? crude form of this numeral is iml or imE. In 
Tamil it is n&E-u^ in some Telugu compounds not ; and this adjecti¬ 
val form is often used ns a noun erf number^ instead of lualku^ &c. 
In composition Tidl undergoes some changesn The quantity of the 
included vowel, which is long in all the rest of the dialects, is 
short in Telugu compound numbers-—compare the Tamil 
ndrpadii^ the Canarese and the Malayajam wlpedti^ 

with the Telugu n^Eubhei;' and the Tamil iiAn-nuru and the Cann- 
rese a^“tiurit, four hundred, with the Telugu TiXLn-nuru. 

The final I also is subject to change. In Tamil it ia changed 
into r before p, as in aarpada, forty; and before n it b asdnnlated 
and becomes n, in both Tamil and Teliigu^— e*g.j Mnnii™ (in the 
one)^ and nanntiru (in the other), four hundred; In Coorg, Jta; 
These changes of I, however, are purely euphonic. It is evident 
from a comparison of the above forms, that nol (oTg as the Telugu 
seems to prefer it, tdll) was the primitive shape of this numeral; 
to which Ten Of gu was subsequently added as a formative, in 
order to constitute it a neuter noun of number. This formative 
fcu (pronounced pu) is a very common one in the Dravidian 
languages—naTi-gu^ Tam. goodness, from tial (=nan)j good. 
The only numeral to which ku or gu is appended is tint The g 
which appears in Telugu in the rational plurals, such as dnt-ga™^ 
six persons, is not to be confounded with this formative gu. In 
such connections Tamil uses v euphonic instead of g 
flrii-(u) -ar)j which proves that g does not add to the grammatical 
expressioEL, but is merely euphonic. Even in Telugu nrurur-u 
may be used instead of dmgur-u. 

The change of J^, in Tamil, into before the k of thb append¬ 
ed formativet fcu^ is an euphomc peculiarity which requires to be 
noticedL In medem TamlL, I in this conjunction would be changed 
into f; but the change of I into n, before fc or p* which we find in 
the Tamil noun of number is one which, thou^ now un- 

commoPt appears to have been usual at an earlier period of the 
history of the language—e.g*, compare Pan-gutil^ the Tamil name 
of the month March—April, with the Sanskrit name of that month, 
Pholgtinc^ from which St is known to have been derived. Thb 
change of I into n* in wdn-gu, must hove been made at a very early 
period, seeing that we find it also in the Tuda llflnfc^ 
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imngu in Tam. (ircwn nal) means goodness, beauty; turiigu, 
in MaL beauty. Jn Can. nal is good; noli, pleasure, as a verb, is 
to love. This J3 the meaning of -nal in Tam., doubtless another 
form of TMiJ~e.g., iwtnbu, love i TeL imiuutt, beauty. One of the 
meanings of nol in poetical Tamil is liberal, plentiful, abundant. 
Comparing tbig with the use of ndl, four, for many, general, &c., 
may we venture to assume that we have here the origin of the 
name of this numeral ? Mr Kittel says that “ the idea of evenness 
fj aiiiTTn to have guided the Dravidians in the formation of this woi ^.' 

I cannot find ‘even,* however, amongst the meanings of not in 
any of the dialects. If this meaning existed, it would suit very 
well the purpose for which it is used. 

In the entire family of the Indo-Eklropean languages there is 
not one language which contains a numeral signifying four, whiidi 
in the smallest degree resembles the Dravidiaa naf. Here the 
Brahui also fails usi for it is only in the first three Brahui 
numerab that we find traces of Dravidian influences, and the rest 
of the numerals of that language, from /our to ten inclusive, are 
of Sonskritic origin. Though other analogies fail us, in ^ 
instance Ugiian eflSnities are more than usually distinct. The 
resemblance between the Finiush tongues and the Dra¬ 
vidian, with respect to the numeral four, amounts almost 
to identity, and can scarcely have been accidental. Comp^ 
with the Dravidian iMiI, the Cheremisa nil; the Mordvin, nile, 
nilen; the Vogul nilc; the Osliak nel, nil, njedta, nieda, njede; 
the Finnish proper iteljd; the Lappish ntelj, nelje, nelld; the 
Magyar nSgy ^pronounced neidj). The root all these num^ 
is evidently nil or nel, the resemblance of which to the Dravidian 
ndl or nol is very remarkable. The Magyar neffy seems to have 
lost the original 1, through the tendency, inherent in the Finnish 
idioms, to regard I and d as interchangeable. The Oatiak njedl® <w 
nedla, in which d and 1 form but one letter, a cerebral, constitutes 
apparently the middle pomt of agreement, 

ftye.—The Dravidiaa numeral noun five is in Canarese eid-u 
orawd-u-inTelugueid-tt; in TamU ordinarily dnd-u, occasionaUy, 
especially in the colloquial dialect, efij-u; in CoOTg «n}»; m 
Malayalam anju; in Tulu ein' ; in Tuda iitsh or uj. The Gond has 
seighaa or seiyan, a word which is derived like sdrfin six. from 
the use of a as an euphonic prefix; eiyan is to be re^d^ as the 
correct form of the Good numeraL The tJraon. and other rude 
dialects of the North Dravidian family, exhibit no analogy to ^ 
of the Dravidian numerals above four. In Telugu compounds, the 
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word for five is oot but ojmi*— padibcri-u, fifteeiL In 

this case the medial h is purely euphonic, ->T iid used for the proven- 
Uon of hiatus, as in the parallel mstouces of pada(lL)dru, sixteen, 
and padt(A)^Ti^ seventeen, Ihe Tdugu possesses, therefore, two 
forms of five, eid-u and eii*it; and the Tamil eindu shows how eidu 
may have been converted into cnu, viz., hy the insertion of an 
euphonic nasal and the subsequent assinulation to U of the dentaL 

The numeral adjective five is in most of the Dravidian dialects 
hi Telugu and Tuda e. In Tamil, and also occasionally In CaH” 
arese, ei is in combination converted into ein or etm (in Coarg 
im) hy the addition of an euphonic naatl Thus fifty (five lens) 
is in Canarese ci«ort-v, in Tamil eimbod-u (eim-pad-ti), in Telugu 
ebhai (#-bhei), in Tulu etoo. Five hundred is in Canarese ein- 
rair-u, in Tamil etn-nuru, in Telugu c-nur-u„ in Tuju einiidu. We 
see the numeral adjective five, and the noun of number five, in 
juxtaposition in the Tamil e[-(y)*eiad-u, five limes five, et re¬ 
mains also in its pure, unnaselised iotm in the Tamil cioar 
(ei-<u)'Or), five persons. The nasal n or m, which follows ei in 
the compounds eimbad~u, fifty, and etAnjUr-u, five hundred, is not, 
I believe, to be confounded u-ith the n of the T^il eind^u, or the 
Telugu en-u, but proceeds from a different source. It is an adjecti¬ 
val increment; and is added by rule, not only to this numeral 
adjective et, five, but to many similar words which consist of a 
smgle syllable, of which the final is a long open vowel, when such, 
words are used adjectivally. Thus we find in Tamil not only such 
compounds as etnd<»€i(et'»^(t^), the five conditiom^ and 
ehnbidaa (ei-m-pulew), the five senses; but also fceimiodi (fcei-n- 
aodi), a snap of the finger, and Iceimbe^ (Jbei-tn.'iien), a widow. 
This adjectival euphonic addition seems to be an abbreviation of 
am or en, and is probably identical with the inilexional inclement. 
See the section on *’ Nouns; Inflexion.'* What appears to me to 
prove that etm is not the root of etndu, but only an eitp bnnif. 
of ei, is the clrcmnstance that it is found only before words be^u- 
ning with hard consonants and nasal. Before vowels and semi¬ 
vowels it is invariably d. It may be doubted whether the Tamil- 
Canarese ei or the Telugu e is the better representative of the 
origmal numeral; but the evidence of the various dialects pre¬ 
ponderates in favour of ei 

A remarkable resemblaace must have been noticed between 
the Sanskrit penchaa, five (in Tamil pan>a), and the Tamil and 
Malayslam mlju. It has already been mentioned that ci or eindu 
is the ordinazy fotm of this word in Tamil. The shape in whidi 
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the wojd is perhaps most commonly used in the cdiloqujal dialect 
is anju^ and this fomi ot the word is occastomliy, but rarely, used 
in the classics^ So rare is its use in correct Tamil, that it is not 
given et ail in the “ Nannul^-’^ the classical Temil grammar^ or in 
any of the classical Tamil dictionaries. It is found, howevett in 
the Kural,"^ which is a clear proof of its right to a place in the 
language. The ordinary use of miju or anchu in Malayiijam and 
colloquial Tamil, and its occasional use in poeUcai T amil have 
naturally led some to suppose that enju^ not etndu^ eidu, was 
the original form of this numeral^ and that it was derived from 
the Sanskrit paiichan by the easy process of the softening away 
of the first consonant. Insteadp however^ of this supposition being 
confirmed by a comparison of the various Dravidian idioms^ and 
of the various forms under which this numeral appears^ as would 
he the case if the analogy were real, it appears to me to he 
dissipated by comparison, like the apparent analogy whidi has 
already been observed between the Malayad^^ and the 

English OTie. 

The primitive radical form of the Dravidian numeral five 
as we have seen, el or as appears from its use as a numeral 
adjective. The abstract or neuter noun of number is generally 
formed from the numeral adjective by the addition of some forma¬ 
tive. The formative suffix which is added to ir~u, two, is dw; 
by the addition of d-u, a still more common shape of the foimu- 
tive, ei becomes ei^u, five, or five thiiigs i which is in itself a 
neuter noun, though, like ail such nouns, it is capable of being 
u^ed without diEmge tts an adjective. This suffix d-u is an ex^ 
ceedingly common formative of neuter appellative nouns in the 
Dravidian languages, particularly in Tamil; and is doubtless bor¬ 
rowed from, or allied to^ the finnJ d-^ti of ad-tt, it, the neuter sbigu- 
hir of the demonslrative pronoitn, etd-u^ the numeral noun ol 
both the Canarese and the Telugu, is evidently the original and 
most regular form of this word, eid-w could not, I believe, have 
been corrupted from enj-tt^ or even from cfnd-ttj but the corrupt 
tion of eind-u and enj-u from an original eld-ti wifi be shown to 
be in perfect accordance with usage. 

Tho first change was from eid-u to cind'-Uj, by the insertion of 
an euphonic nasal, as in the former it^stances of irad^^ two, 
chang^ into fro^-u. This euphonic In^rtlon of n after certain 
vowels is so common in Tamil, that It may almost be regarded as 
a rule of the language : and hence preterite participles which end 
in Canarese in ed*u, always end in Tamil in n-du— e.§*t compare 
C. 43 
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Cnr. having wandeted, with alcirMl-'Wj. Tfim. When ctdit 
had been changed into ei?Ki-n^ Tamil usagfifi of pronunciation 
facilitated a further optional change into cmJ-iij or anj-u. It is a 
rule of colloquial T amil that when nd is preceded by ei or i, it is 
changed in pronunciation into »}. This change is systematically 
and uniformly practised in the colloquial dialect ^ and it has occa¬ 
sionally found its way into the classical and jjoetical dialect also. 

Moreover, in changing eind into ettij, there is a further change 
of the vovrel from ei to o, in consequence of which etnj becomes 
oaj. This change almost always Lakes place in Malayalam, and 

in the pronunciation of the mass of the people in TamiL ^nius, 
poreiTidu, Tam. having spoken, becomes in Malaj-aJain pnrofi'nu; 
and in th*s instance we see illustrated the chauge both of ei into o, 
and of Tid into n; consequently the perfect regularity of the cb^ge 
of eind-u, five, into aiij-u, is established,. Where the Malayllam 
does not ehnng e nd Into iij, it changes it into nn—e.g., tiodondu, 
Tam. having walked, is in Malayalam nn^nnu. This illustrates 
the process hy which eind-it became eiti—u in Tulu, and en-u in 
the Telugu compound podi (h) fifteen. It is thus evident that 
the apparent resemblance of the Dravidian oiiju to the Sanskrit 
panchaiv is illusory. It disappears on examination, and the sli^t 
resemblance which does exist is found to arise from the operation 
of Dravidian principles of sound. Consequently ci or e must be 
regarded as the sole representative of the Dravidian numeral, and 
with this it is evident that neither paiichttn, nor any other Indo- 
European form has any analogy whatever. The Sanskrit paiicha 
is used in the Dravidian languages in Sanskrit compounds, but 
it is never confounded with eindu or attju by native scholars. 

In some of the Finnish tongues the word for five has some 
slight resemblance to the neuter Dravidian numeral eid-w. The 
Vogul is fit; the Ostiak vet or nuet; the Magyar 6t (pronounced 
somewhat like et). This resemblance, however, seems purely 
accidental, lor the final t of the Ugrian word for five appears to 
be radical, whereas the final d of the Dravidian noun of number 
etd-u is simply a neuter formative. The Chinese u may perba'B 
be compared with the Dravidian numeral adjective ei. 

What appears to be the radical meaning of eJ ? In some 
languages the word used to signify five properly means a hand, or 
is derived from a word which has that meaning—the number of 
fingers on each band being five. In Lepsius's opinion, the word 
for ten. which is used in all the Indo-European dialects, had its 
origin in the Maeso-Gothic toi-hnii, two hands. Applying this 



principle to the Dravidian larguages, et, five* might be presumed 
to be derived from fcei, Tam, a hand, by the process of the softening 
away of the Initial consonant. On the other hand, there is no 
evidence of this process having taken place in this instance, or of 
ei having ever been preceded by k or any other consonant. 'Hicugh 
thi« origin of the word fails us, we need not go out of the Dravidian 
languages for a derivation; and it is increasingly probable, after 
the first few numerals have been left in the mystery in which they 
were found, that each higher numeral in succession has been dcriv* 
ed from the Dravidian root. It is admitted that the roote of sis, 
seven, eight, and nine are Dravidian j vfby should we have to look 
to Sanskrit for the root of hve alone ? The Tamil root ei, which 
is identical in form with that of the numeral for five, gives a 
meaning lyhich is as appropriate as we could wish. The abstract 
noun formed from this root is cifliei, another form of which is eidu, 
the meaning of which is, close Juxta-position without contact, 
separation by slight intervening spaces, like growing stalks of com 
or the laths on a roof, or like the fingers of the hand hdd up and 
expanded for the putpoise of denoting the number five by signs. 
This word «du is formed from ei by the addition of the neuter 
formative dti, precisely as the Tel-Can. eidti, five, appears to me 
to have been formed; and the identity of the two words in com¬ 
position and shape, and their dose resemblance in meaning, arc 
certainly remarkable. 

I find that Mr Kittel (fndton Antiquary for January 1873) 
agrees with me in considering the Dravidian word for five 
independent of the Sanskrit pnnehun. He says—“ oydu is ny+du, 
ayndu is tty-j-hindw+dw. onjii too ai + Mndu + dw, the du having 
become jm. Conf. ‘One.”* Mr Kittel writes the word as ay, this 
being one of the ways in which the word Is written in Canarese, 
ei is more common even in Canarese, and the only form used in 
the other dialeets. He goes on to say—"The rule is, that when 
to certain long roots, for instance miy (mi) and bey (b^), dn is 
joined, the root is dtortened and the btndu put between (mfndu. 
bendu). This rule may aLso explain the short ii in this case before 
the bindu in anju. Wherever the du is again dropped, and at the 
same time the Mndu is retained, the theme is optionally afi or 
ayn, ayn, aym." Mr KitteTs illustrations are from Canarese, but 
the same tendency has been shown to exist in Tamil also, in Con¬ 
nection with the formation of the preterites of verbs. In Tam. ue, 
to be burned, becomes by this rule nendti, having been burnt, 
mi, to bathe. Can., is not in Tamil, except perhaps under the shape 
of nTfldic. to swim. The derivation of dJu, five, froni ajidii. Can, 
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to obtain^ given by Mr Kittel, does not appear to me satisfactory. 
This win'd Qi/dtt is ia ciassieal Tamil ei^du^ with the same mean¬ 
ing, to arrive at, to obtain, ey m Tam,^ like felt in Can.:, means to 
throw I hut i do not find in either of these words any trace of 
the meaning which is necessary lor Mr KitteFs explanation, vir^, 
the counting of the fingers of one hand, forming a going or one 
turn, a tum.*^ 

Six.—In all the Dravidian dialects, the differienoe found to 
exist between the neuter noun of number six and the numeral 
adjective is extreinely smalL The mimcTul noun is in Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese, and Mala^'ulam, and dr in Tuda; in Good 
s-dr&n. In Tuju it is dfi, a form w'hich bears the same relation to 
drn that Tulti, three, does to the Canorese mil'll* 

The numeral adjective differs from the noun of number with 
respect to the quantity of the initial vowel alone, and in some 
cases even that difference does not exist. In aU Tamil compounds 
in which df-ti is used adjectivally, it is shortened to 
aruhadu^ sixty. The vowel is short in the Canarese urawtcii, the 
Tuju and the Telugu antuei^ sixty; whilst it is long in the 

higher compound druniiriij Can., djinUdu^ Toju, and TeL, 

six hundred. In Tamil it is short in six hundred, but long, as in 
the other dialects* in six thousand. The adjectival form of the 
numerals may, as I have already said, be regarded as the original, 
and the form of the abstract noun of number, where any difierence 
exists between it and the adjectival numeral, as a secondary form, 
org, therefore, not dri*> seems to be the primitive shape of the 
Dravidian word lor six The numbers two and five take the for¬ 
mative du ; * one' also probably lakes the same formative; ' four' 
takes hu. Six and seven, on the other hand, form nouns of num¬ 
ber, not by means of the addition ol a formative partide* but by 
the lenghleniiig of the included vowel. Mr Kittel notices that one 
of the meanings of &fu in old Canarese Is to be strong, or to 
strengthen, and infers that **ih^ numeral seems, therefore* to con^ 
vey the idea of addition; a further addition." This is one of the 
nxeonings given to drtx in the " (SabdcniartidorpaTLa" (KitteFs edi¬ 
tion)* the other being the common Dravidian one of drying up. 
This dru, however, like the numeral dni, seems to point back to 
an older afu, and aru gives no meaning like this in any of the 
Dravidian dialects. Its root-meaning seems to be to break off as 
a string. Hence as a verbal noun it -would most naturally mean 
severance, o sectiem. The connection between this meaning and 
that of SIX is not very clear, but stiU a connection must exist som^ 
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how^ for ii seems to me nearly cerUto that this uru is the root 
The idea of the old Dravidians may perhaps haver been, that with 
the number sbt, which was the first of the numbers requiring to 
be reckoned on the ^cand bend, a neVh- section of numemls com¬ 
menced. 

No analogy whatever can be traced between this th-avidian 
numeral and any word for si3t that is contained in the Indo- 
European languages ; and no trustworthy Scythian analogies are 
discoverable. In Magyar six is hat ; in the Turkish languages aJti/, 
dlfe, &cr. It may be supposed to be p<Ksible that the first syllable 
of the latter word, d?, is allied to the DravidLan dt, hi virtue of 
that interchange of ! and r which is so conuncm in the Scythian 
tongues. It may be conceived, also, that the TurkLsh alt and the 
Magyar hat are allied. I have no faith, however, in these indistinct 
resemblances of sound; for the Magyar hat seems originally to 
have had a hard initial consonant, kot is the corresponding 
numeral in Lappish, and kutd, kuum in Furnish, in Cheremis.s kut ; 
tvhereas there is no rea.son to suppose that the Dravidian dr ever 
commenced with a consonant; nor do I suppose It very likely 
that in the rude Scj^thlan tongues, in which even the numerals 
of cognate dialects differ from one another so widely, any real 
analogy with the Dravidian numerals above four would be dis¬ 
coverable. 

Seven.—The Dravidian noun of number seven is ef-u in Tamil 
and Malayalam. H-u in CanaresOt cl* in Tulu, ed-u In Telugu* 
These diflerenccs are in accordance with the rule that the Tamil 
deep, liquid, semi-vowel f becomes ^ to Telugu, and I in Canarese, 
In the Tuda this numeral is cLrh; in Mahadco Gdnd^ y-ertfi or 
y-etu ; in Seoni Gond, ero. A Tamil poetical form Is Ofumei* 

The numeral adjective seven^ which is used to the compound 
numbers seventy^ seven hundred, exhibits a few trivial differ¬ 
ences from the noun of number. In Tamil, ef-u is shortened to 
er-iL when used adjecUvally^ like ar-u^ six, which is similarly 
shortened to ax-u. In Tulu^ seventy is e[pa^ seven hundred ernddu. 
In CiUiarese, seventy is appattti^ in which not only is § shortened 
to e, but the radic^ consonant E, answertog to the Tamil r, has 
been assimUated to the initial consonant of the succeeding word. 
In efiiuni, Can. seven hundred, this assimilation has not taken 
place, lu Telugu, the d does not appear to be very 

persistent. In elmlrit+ seven hundred, 4 becomes I as in the Cana- 
rese; and in 4ehhei, seventy (for ed^bhei), the initial vowel e has 
been displaced, as that of two^ according to a peculiar usage 
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of the Tel^glI^ which was e?cplaXii^d in the section on “Sounds/* 
This displacement of the initial vowel show's that the c ol the 
suppositious edubfiei was shorty in the corresponding TamU and 
Canarese compounds. As in the c&$e of the other numeralsp the 
short lonn epi, is to be regarded as the original: this in Tamil 
means, to rise* its verbal noun, would mean a rismg or In¬ 
crease — an appropriate meaning for the second numeral ip the 
new section of five fingers. 

It cannot be detennined with perfect certainty ’which of the 
three consonants f, d, or I was the primitive one in this uumeral; but 
as the Tamil f changes loore easily into f or 4 than either of those 
consonants into and could also be changed more easily than they 
into the n of the Gond, possibly ft in Tamil, is to be regarded as 
the prinutive form of this oonsonantp from w'hieh d and J vrere 
derived* It is more probable, however^ that U 4* a^^d j arc to be 
regarded merely m different modes of representuig in writing one 
and the same primitive sound 

No resemblance to this Dravidian numeral is to be found in 
any of the Indo-European languages \ and the slight apparent 
resemblances which may perhaps be traced in some of the Scythian 
tongues are not trustworthy* Ctunpare with the Telugu the 

Turkish pedi; the Turkish of Yarkand yett&h (the root of which 
appears in the Ottoman Turkish seventy) • and the 

Magj"^ het. In Armenian, seven in in Tiahitiaii ketiu The Jt 
of the Magyar numeral and the y of the Turkish may be identical; 
but both have been derived from a harder sound, as will appear 
on comparing the Magyar het with the Lapplrii kiefpo, and with 
the corresponding Finnish sell in seltsemSn. 

Fight.—TTie Tamil numeral noun eight, bears a 

remarkable resemblance to the oorrespending numeral of the Indo- 
European family, w^hich Is in Latin octo, in Gothic aktuu. It 
csxiecially resembles fltta, the manner in w^hich ffshfan.^ Sans* eighty 
is written and pronounced in classical Tamil, in which it is occa¬ 
sionally used in compounds; hence it has naturally been supposed 
by some that the Tamil etlu has been derived from or is identic^ 
with, this Sanskrit derivative aftn* It will be found, however, that 
this resemblance, though so dose as to amount almpst to identity 
of sound, is accidental, and that It disappears on investigation and 
comparison, even more completely than the resemblance between 
onn* and oitc^ ctnjU} and pancita. 

The Dravidian noun of number eight is in Tamil eitu, m 
Malayajam ett-u, in Canarese in Telugu eniiriidi or enmidtp 

in Tu!u eriflia, in Gbnd mum&r or armtir, in Tuda eft, in Madi 
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eriH^di. The corresponding uumer^ adiecUvep which should by 
rule exhibit the primitive £omi of the wordj is In Tsmii 
is used adjectivally for eight ia all coispound numerab^-e.g., 
eirt-bodu^ eighty, eight bvindred, m abo in mbcellanEous 

compound^ such as ei^kajjan^ he who has eight eyes^ Brphms. 
The same form is used adverhiaUy in eri^efu, eight times seven* 
In Canarese, in which the numeral noun is enfu, eti is used as the 
numeral adieoiive in ewuar-u^ eight persons (Tam. enrnar); whilst 
in embattUj eighty i n is changed into m through tie influence of 
a labial initial of the second member of the coinpoumi In e^ti- 
eight hundred, the numeral uoim is used adjectivally instead 
of the numeral adjective. The Tuiit numeral substantive is eivnia. 
The adjectival form of this nmneralp as apparent in eirtpa, eighty, 
is simply en^ as in Tam.^ Camp Mai., from which it is evident that 
ma is not a part of the root, but an addition to it, which from its 
rserablance to the formative of abstract nouns in Tulu and 
Canarese (TFiei in Tam.)^ and especially to ma, the same formative 
in Mai., may be concluded to be identical with it enmn would thus 
mean eight-ness. enmei is found in Tamil, but only with the mean¬ 
ing of poverty^ from ef, poor, 1 am indebted for this Tutu deriva¬ 
tion to Mr IQttel* I had previously been indined to coimoct mO: 
with pa, ba, &c., contractions of patia, ten, in consequence of the 
resi^blance of the Tulu e^ma to the Telugu cnimidi, the midi of 
which must be from padt, ten. 

The Telugu noun of number enimidi^ though it dosely 
resembles the Tulu enmaj appears to differ considerably from the 
Tamil cjfu, and the Canarese entu ; but the difference diminishes 
when the numeral adjectives are compared. The Telugu numeral 
adjective used in enflbadi or cnabhei, eightyp is cna, which b al¬ 
most identical with the Tamil^anarese There is a poetical 
form of this word* enb'ndi* the en of which seeim quite identical. 
It is no objection to this that the Tel. n is dental, whilst that of 
the Tamil-Canarese is lingual, for this is of very common occur¬ 
rence ^ comp* Teh eT^Mu, to count, with the Tam. or e^. In 

enam or CTuiwmn^ugur-ii* eight persons, and citamnii'itunf, 

eight hundred, the m of enimidi, eight, evinces a tendeney to 
assume the place of an essential part of the root. It will be ^own, 
however, that midi is not a part of the root of this numeralt but 
an addition to it; and consequently en or en, without the addition 
of m* may be concluded to be the true numeral adjective, and also 
the root itself. Thus, the apparent resemblance of the Tamil effu 
to the Sanskrit derivative atfn (euphonised from asbfa) disappears 
as soon as the various forms under which it is found are compared. 
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The primitive form of the netiter noun of number derrveci 
from en is evidently that which the Caimt%se has retainedp via., 
entii^ which is directty formed from cn by the addilion of tu^ the 
phonetic equivalent of or dv —a commoD formalivie of neuter 
noiins^ and one of which we have already seen a spetdmen in 
enz^Up twOp and eindui five. The Tamil been derived frfjm 

e^fu by a process which is in accordance with many precedents. 
It is true that in general Tamil refrains from assimilating the tiasa! 
of such words as enfu, and oftentimes it inserts a nasal where 
there is none in Canares^-c.g.^ trandu, Tam, twOp compared with 
the CanEkrese erodu l still this rule, though generalp is not univer¬ 
sal, and is sometimes revensecL Thusi p^tCp Cam a hen (in 
modern Caoarese he^etfu ), has in Tamil become pen ei—a change 
exactly parallel to that of emu into cjfu. 

Much difficulty is mvelved in the explanation of enimtdi, the 
Telugu noun of number %vhich corresponds to et}u and entu. cni, 
enu^ CM or cn {enabadi, enulHwii^ eubadip ei^ty) b evidently 
identical with the Tamil-Canare^ en : but what is the origin of 
the suffix niidr ? This midi becomes ma in some mstances— 
cnatma-^Tnij eight persons; enamonimru,^ eight hundred; and the 
Tuju noun of number eight is enwia. Shall we consider mtdi to be 
ftiynonyinous with padi, len^ and eziinudi^p eight p to be a compound 
word, which was meant to signify two from ten ? It will be shown 
Under the n^xx head that In the Telugu tomTiicdt, ninep midi is 
without doubt identical with pedi, ten. If so, there would seem 
to be a valid reason for supposing that the midi of enlmKit^ eighty 
is also derived from the same sourcep and appended to cn with the 
same intent It wiU be shown in our examination of the Dravidian 
numeral ten that padi has become greatly corrupted in compoundbt 
especially in Telugu; in which the second syllable has disappeared 
in compounds above twenty. If midi, identical with iwdi^ were 
liable to a similar corruption^ as b probable enough, we may see 
how eniTnidi would be softened into emiins (in CMma^ru^ 
enatnunnuru) ^ and also into in Tuju, It is a characteristic 

of the Scythian languages that they use for eight and nine com- 
poimds which signify ten minus two and ten minus one. In some 
instances an original uncompounded word is used for eight; but 
nine is always a compound. The Dravidiaa word for nine is, I 
have no doubt, formed in this very manner; and this seems to be 
also a rational explanation of the ori^ of the Telugu word for 
eight On the other hand, in the Tamil-Canarese idioinst cn by 
iUelf is used to signify eight, without any trace of the use in con- 
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jimction -^ith it of the word pattu or podip t^ji, Ix is also deserving 
of notice thAt in the Telngn enabhet^ eighty^ the second member 
of enimiiii has disappeari?d. enabhei is of cotirse for enabctdh but 
if eriimtdi is eight, eighty ought to be ejiiinidibedh The use of eiia 
or eit aJone in the numeral eighty shows that em or en dnne. with¬ 
out midi, means eight 

It Ls difficult to determine whether the disuse of ten as a com¬ 
ponent element in the numeral eight of the Tamil and Canoresc is 
to be regarded as a cormption, or whether Lhe use of ten by the 
Telugu in the construction of eight is Itself a corruption, arising 
from the Influence and attraction of the principle which was adopt¬ 
ed in the formation of the next numeral^ nine. On the whole, I 
consider the latter suppsositioii the more probable* and therefore 
regard the Tamil-Canares# et} (in Tdugu an or en^) as the 
primitive shape of this Dravidian numerab 

Max Miiller supposed en must be identical with cr^ properly 
ir, two. Mr Clay s theory respecting the origin of the Telugu 
enhnidi is almost identical with this. He supposes the ent of this 
word to be derived from e!p in eJli Tei to-morrow* or next day* 
find this he supposes to be an old word for two* In this way he 
would bring out the meaning which is apparently required by 
eniwiidi—viz., two from ten. This derivation seems very plausible* 
but unfortunately I can find no tracse o£ el having ever meant two, 
elli is evidently Identical with the Tulu eHe, to-morrow, and ap¬ 
parently identical fiho with cb Tam. a day (root-meaning, a limit, 
a term)^ so that its Use in Telugu and Tulu to denote to-morrow 
seems analogous to the use of ttelet in Tamils which is used to 
mean to-morrow, but of which the real meaning is simply a day. 
Compare the formation of elt~undi, Tel. the day after to-morroWp 
with that of the Tfitnil Mclet-nindrti, the same, literaUy* waiting 
over to-morrow. I have already shown that the mtdi of eurmidi 
disappears altogether in ena-bfidi, eighty, and that the en or enn^ 
which in that word represents eighty is probably identical with 
the Tam.-Can. en. I feel constrained therefore to adhere to the 
explanation I have given* 

en has no resemblance to any numeral belonging to any other 
languag^t whether lndo"European or Scythian; and it cannot, I 
think, be doubted, that it was first adopted into the list of numerals 
by the Dravidian people themselves. We have not to go fax to seek 
for a derivation, en is a pTimitlve and very common Dravidian 
foot, signifying cither to reckon or a number, according as it is 
used as a verb or as a uouii. As a verb, it is in Tamil 
€. « 
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(vulgarly in Tdugu in Canarese We have 

an instance of it$ use as a noun in e^iuvo^t^ Tam. a book of 
arithnietio, literally a numtier book. After the Dravidians of the 
first age had learned to count seven, they found they required 8 
higher numeral, which they placed immediately above seven and 
called cn, the number—an appropri&Te enough term for perhaps 
the highest number which they were then accustomed to reckon. 
A similar mode of seizing upon a word which denotes properly a 
number or any numberi and using it restrictively to denote some 
one number in particular—generaliy a newly-invented, high 
number—is lound In other languages besides the QravidiaiL Thus* 
in Lappish^ tolcleej, ten, means literally a number, from lokket^ to 
count Compare the origin of the Aryan word for ninej imuan,. 
literally the new (number). 

JVine.—In all the Dravidian idioms the numeral nine b a com¬ 
pound word, which h used indLSerently and without change as a 
noun of number and as a numraaJ adjective. 

The second member of the compound numeral nine is identic 
cal with, or evidently derived from, the numeral ten, the differen- 
cea between it and that numeral being such as can be accounted 
for by the phonetic tendencies cf the various Dravidlan dialects. 

The principal forms which this numeral assumes are the foil* 
owing:—in Tamil it b onhad-tt, In Malayalam ombadu^ in Cana- 
rese ombhattu^ in Coorg opimbsdu^ in Telugu lommidt, in Tulu 
imribe, in Tuda empath', in Kota ormpatu; in each of which 
instances the second member of the compound plainly represents 
teiL In Cond^ nine is said to be annm. A word for nine in poetical 
Tamil is / this means also old. It is a curious circumstance 
that, whilst the Sanskrit word for nine means the new (number), 
one of the Dravidian words for nine means the old (number). 
Another word for nine in poetical Tamil is cmbfln, in which pdn 
represents ten. 

In ordinary Tamil, ten is patt^M; nine b onhud-% ion-pad-% 
euphonlcally <m-badu); and not only b it evident that patt-u and 
pod-u are allied, but the resemblance becomes identity when pad-M^ 
the second member of onbad-Ut is compared with the representa¬ 
tive of ten in trubad-ii, twenty—literally twice ten— and similar 
compound numerals. Moreover, onbad-u itself becomes onhatMi 
when used adverbially—c.p., onhatf-^-u^ nine times seven. In 
ancient Canorese, ten was patt-u, as in TamU, In modem Cana« 
rese it changes by rule into hatt-u ; nevertheless the original labial 
retains ib place in the compounds orabJiatt-u^ nine, and emhetf^a, 
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eighty; from which it is evident: that ia Carinrese nine i5 loomed 
from ten^ by means of an auxiliary prefix, as in Tamil. In Telugu 
alone there is some difference between the word which separately 
signifies ten and the second member of the compound 

numeral nine. Ten is in Telugu pddi, whilst nine Is not tonipadj 
or tombud^ but tomnitdi ■ and nine persons is tornTnendiigiir-u. It 
can scarcely be doubted^ however, that tommidi has been eupho- 
nised from mmbadi. In the other compound numerals of the 
Telugu {tweatyp thirty, &c.), in which pHclt forms of necessity the 
second memberj the corruption of pudi into bhei or i?ei still 
greater than in the instances now before ua. It may be regarded^ 
consequently, as certain that the second m e m ber of the I>ravidian 
word for nine is identical with the word for ten* We hawj there¬ 
fore, now to inquire only into the origin and signification of the 
first member of the compound. 

In the Tamil onbedu, cm is the auxiBary prefix by which padu 
Is specialised p and we have the same prefix in the poetical fonup 
onb^ii. cm is in Malayalam and Canan^ om, m Cooeg oyim. This 
on has been supposed to be identical with the first portion of the 
Tamil OTidru, one (in Canarese and Coorg in Telugu 

in Malay^am ofm\ in Tulu onfi); and Dr Gundert (in his private 
commimication to me) expresses himself in favour of this supposi¬ 
tion, In Tulu, nine is ormbet, in the Kota dialect ormpQtu, in each 
of which forms we cannot but recognise a development of the 
ordmary Dravidfan or^ onOt from which the compound word for 
nine will take the very appropriate meaning of one from ten. The 
supposition that the on and om of the Thm^-Caru words for nine 
have the same origin as the Tulu Ac*, and are used to express the 
same meaning, has certainly much to recommend it. As padin- 
ondru, Tam. eleven, means one added to ten. so on-badit, nine, 
might naturally be taken to mean one from ten* or one before ten* 
TTiere are some difficulties, however, in the way of thLs supposi¬ 
tion. I can find no distinct trace of the syllable on. standing alone, 
having ever stood for one* The form we always find, or to which 
we are always obliged to come hack^ is or or oz- But another and 
greater difficulty comes to view when we compare the Tamil On*^- 
bndu with the Telugu tom-midi. We have here a prefix begin¬ 
ning with t. which points to the possibility of the Tamil on having 
originally been ton, and the Canorese om having been torn. What 
is still more worthy of notice i.?* that in the higher numbers, even 
in Tamil, into which nine enters, on is represented by fon (or its 
equivalent foT)-^e.g.. fonnilrin nTneb^ toftaj/rram, nine hundred. 
In Telugu we End tom not only in towi-midi, nine, but in tom-Wv^ 
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or and iomma-nnupt, nine hundred. In Cajia* 

rese we £nd the same pre&c in trnn-b/iattUj ninety^ though nine 
€tmhhattii, and nine hundred is umbhaiyi-^uru. In Coorg, nine is 
oyim-bedii^ whilst ninety, ttonuru, foUowis the Tamil, and nine 
hundred, oTiibei-nuTO, the Canarese. The Ttiju ward for nmety is 
soi[ipa, in which son evidently stands for the tom or tol of the other 
dialects ; rtine hundred is ormba nudu. The Tuda word is ersi^path. 
Even in Tamil a poetical fomi for nine has on Initial t This is 
to^Oj of which we cannot doubt that the first portion, tm, is allied 
to the tom of the other dialects. The original shape of this prefix 
musl have been t<4* The final I is changed into a nnsai according 
to a weU-recognhed Dravldian. law of sounds^ not only when foll¬ 
owed by a nasal p but even when followed by certain hard conso- 
nants. el+ney, sesame oil, becomes eiti^; fccE+malei, stony hUl, 
kajnnalei. So also ^elH-du, having gone, bectnnes iendru; and 
fcoJ+dUt lia™g taken^ koiiidu (the latter becomes more completely 
nasalised in the Tulu equivalent fcori and the Tdugu fconit). 
Hence from tol, old, before, with the neuter formative du, comes 
tondru, antiquity; and from tol^ an alternative form of the same 
root, comes the word under consideration, meaning also 

antiquity, priority, but containing amongst its many meanings that 
of nine. The Tdugu tom appears to have been derived from tol, 
not iof.^ though both forms were doubtless identical onginally; and 
in Tdugu the meaning, first, before^ is more distinctly developed 
than in Tmnil^— e.g.j, the first day of the week; tol- 

the day before. This gives us a satisfactory explanation of 
the prefix by which in Telugu nine, in Tamil and Malaya^am ninety 
and nine hundred, in Canarese ninety, are formed. It properly 
means the number standing next in order before the number to 
which it is prefixed. Thus in Telugu nine means the number 
before ten ; in Malayalam, Tamd and Coqrg, ninety means the 
number before a hundred; and in Malay^am and Tamil nine hun¬ 
dred means the number before a thousand- The word for nine 
sometimes found (as has been mentioned 1 in poetica] Tamil, 
means properly before; but, as used, it signifies, like the Telugu 
word for nine, the number before tea. When the Telugu, Tu|u, 
and Canarese numbers for ninety are compared with the Tamil, 
Malaya [am, and Coorg, we are struck with the greater regularity 
of the latter compounds, ITie Telugu tom-bhei and the Canarese 
torn-bkatfu are meant to denote nine tens; but tom, the prefix used 
to denote nine, does not properly mean nine at aU, but is only the 
first part of the numeral nine, which is itself a compound. The 
Telugu and Canarese compounds for nine hundred^ tommannfiru 
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and are formed on the same pUn, but with a fuller 

repretientadon of both parts of the number nine, which they adopt 
as their first member. The Tiilu word for ninety, sonpa, is very 
curiously constructed. Comparing It with elpa, seventy, and anpa. 
eighty, it seems evident that pn means ten ; but the first part 
of the word, finds no place, as the corresponding Telugu and Cana- 
rese particles do, in the Tulu word for nine. It appears to be the 
equivalent of the tol, ton. and torn of the other dialects, the mean¬ 
ing of which is, before; but in order to bring out the meanmg of 
ninety, this particle should have been prefixed to a hundred, like 
the Tam.-Mal., not to ten. in Tamil and Malayalam, on the other 
hand, the composite numeral nine is altogether lost sight of in the 
construction of the compounds ninety and nine hundred, and these 
compounds are fonned in perfect accordance vnth rule by prefix¬ 
ing to!, before, to the word a hundred, to form ninety, and the 
same toi to a thousand, in order to form nine hundred. In these 
instances tol is used in its proiper original signification of before, 
without any reference to the use of the same prefix (if indeed it 
be the same that is used in T amil, as it certainly is in Telugu), to 
form nine. We should naturally expect to find the Tamd-Cana- 
rese word for nine formed in the same manner, and by means of 
the same prefix, as the Tamil and Malayaiam words for ninety and 
nine hundred ; and if we could suppose the oldest form of the Tamil 
nine to have been tort-bedu, and that of the Canarese toni-bhntlu, 
corresponding to the Telugu lom-midi, this would have been the 
case. As it is. we must consider it possible that the prefix of the 
Tamil-Canarese word for nine may be a representative of the word 
for one; though the reasons why we should prefer to derive the 
Tamil on and the Canaiese om, like the Telugu tom, from tol m 
toI, before, with the initial i softened away, seem to me still 
weightier. 

The native Tamil grammarians derive the prefix In the 
words for ninety and nine hundred, directly from oitbada, the 
word for nine. First, they say, the bodu of onbodu is lost; then on 
is changed into ton ; then this is changed into tof. (See “ Nannul'*) 
The plan of deriving anything from anything was evidently not 
unknown to the ancient grammarians of the TamU country. 

It seems scarcely necessary now to add, that there is no affinity 
whatever, as some have surmised, between the initial portion of the 
Tamil ortbodit and the Greek fv^o (cfliiea), the Sanskrit form of 
which is navan. The Manchu onpait, nine, has not only some 
resemblance to the Dravidian word, but seems to be a compound 
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formed on similar priacipiies. Nevertheless the ultimate cooipo* 
nent elements of the Manchu words—emu^ one, and juan, ten— 
have no resemblance whatever to the Dravidian. 

Ten,—^lo all the Dravidian languages the words used for ten 
are virtually the same; in Tamil in modern Canatese hatt-u, 

in the ancient dialect pn(t-u.. in Tuju pfltt'j in Telugu jwdt, in Ttida 
paitu, in Goud pudth^ In those Tamil compound numerals in 
which ten is the second member—e.g., irubadu, twenty, pattu 
becomes padu ^euphonically ppadti or bddu), which is in close 
agreement with the Telugu pcdi. In Tamil poetry we ^metimes 
find pan (euphonically bdn), instead of pottu, as the second mem¬ 
ber of such compounds— e.g., onban, nine, irubnij, twenty. This 
may possibly be an eupbonically lengthened form of pan, equi¬ 
valent to pad-u, 

In the Tamil compound numerals under twenty, in which ten 
constitutes the Erst number, nineteen is patton-badu, the first por¬ 
tion of which, when compared with the last, appears to be an 
adjectival form of padu, se^g that the word used for ten in all 
the other compounds is certainly adjectival Twelve is patinirandu, 
the first portion of which, pan, is either an abhreviadon of pcdin, 
the adjectival form of ten in Ecneral use, or is identical with pan, 
the supposititious radical form of pan, the poetical word for ten 
mentioned above. In all the other compound numerals in Tamil, 
the first portion representing ten is podia, which ht formed from 
pad-u, the radical form, and in, the adjectival formative—a particle 
which is much used, as we have seen, as a locative and ablative 
case-sign, as a sign of the possessive, an<^ still more frequently as 
an indexional incremenL The addition erf iw converts a noim into 
an adjective, (See " NounB.”) padin is the form of the word for 
ten which enters most commonly into other compounds—e,p,, pad- 
tnmiir, ten persons, padinmadanpu, tenfold. The Ma]aya|am forms 
are identical with those of the Tamil, with the exception of the 
word for twelve, pandireqdu or pandrendu, in which the pan of 
Tanad and the other dialects is represented by pond. 

The Telugu simple numeral padi, ten, is evidently identical 
with the Tamil padu (the root form of pettu), just as adi, Tel, it, 
is evidently identical with cdu, Tam, In the compounds under 
twenty, podi undergoes more changes than the corresponding Tamil 
word. In eight and nine it becomes midi; in the numbers above 
ten. padi, wida, pad, or padd. with the exceotion of tivelve, which 
is panne^u; compare panniddara, twelve persons, and nineteen, 
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wliich is jMndommidi (pfln-totnmtdi). The pan of the Tamil com¬ 
pound here appears twice. In the compoundb from twenty up¬ 
wards, in which ten is the second TOember of the coTnpound, and 
is a numeral noun, pudi Is materially changed. In twenty and aixty 
it is altered to veij in thirty to in seventy to hblietr and in the 
other numbers to Wu*t. This change is effected by the ^ftcning 
of the d of padt^ after which pd-i or ba-i would naturally become 
bei, and then uei. 

In Canarese, ten is battUj by the change of p into which is 
usual in the modern dialect; in the ancient dialect us In Tcmil and 
Malay^am, £l is pattu. In the compound forms between ten and 
twentyj in which ten is used adjectivally^ and is the hrst poriion of 
the word, pattu is generally represented by padin^ as in TatniL The 
eicceptions are eleven and twelve^ in which ped is replaced by pun 
—pan-no^idu^ paunerodw- Before one thousand m old Canarese 
we find payin instead of pen or padin. In the compounds above 
twentyj in which ten holds the second place, pattu (battu) becomes 
bhattu or uuttu^ or remmns pattu, according as euphony requires. 
The differences between Canarese and Coorg, with respect to ten 
and the oumeriLb into which ten enters^ are so slight, that only one 
need be mentioned- In the numbers from thirteen to eighteen in¬ 
clusive, pattu is represented in Coorg, not by padin, but by poduTi, 
which is evidently an equivalent form. The Tuju uses pntt^ for the 
noun of number, and patt',, pod, pad*nj and pod^n, as the numeral 
adjective. In twenty and upwards, patf becomes pc, va. In com¬ 
pounds like irvtttonji^ twenty-one, the if of pelt* is represented 
by t. In pdd*ml\ seventeen, we find an eupbonic lengthening of 
the vowel of patt', the only tbidg resembling which, in any of the 
dialects, is the poetical Tamil pun. 

Dr Gundert (m the private commumcation already referred 
to) suggested the possibility of the Dravidian word for ten, padn 
or padi, being directly derived from the Sanskrit paiikti^ and more 
recently (in the Gerwian Oriental Society's Jounml for 1869) he 
baa advocated this derivation in more decided terms* “The word 
for ten," he says, “w^hich Caldwell derives from a Dravidian root, 
pad, is nothing but a tadhhava from panfclj (Sans.) , a row of fives^ 
ten. From this first we have the tadbhaTO pardi (Tam.), a row 
of guests, then pnndu, ten (still retained in the Mai. pand-iru, 
twelve)* It bears dbo further abbreviation in pedu, pedi^ pet (in 
Tamil also pani, properly penai), whilst it Is found lengthened again 
by the suffix of the neuter termination tu (Tam. pafiu. from pad- 
tu}" 
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It I admit, moT^ reasonable that the Dravidians fihotild 

have borrowed their word for ten froin their Aryari neighbours 
than that they should have borrowed from them their word for five. 
Ten being not only a higher number^ but one that could not fail 
soon to acquire a special value in calculation, It would not surprise 
us to find the ward for this number borrowed by a less cultured 
people from a more cultured. On the other hand, the word used 
m all the Dravidian languages for a hundred is native ; one of the 
Telugu words lor a thousand is native; and it is only the words for 
the high abstract numbers, a lo/di and a crorc, that are invariably 
borrowed horn the Sanskrit. IF so, the possibility of file Dravidian 
word for ten having been borrowed from the Sanskrit is met by 
the improbability of fids being done by people who could invent 
words of their own for a hundred and a thousand. Besides, if the 
Elravidians felt any temptation to borrow from the Sanskrit its 
word for ten^ they would naturally:, as it Bcems to me^ have chosen 
doian, the w'ord which they found in constant use, instead of panfeti^ 
a derivative from pancha^ five, denoting ten in certain compounds 
only fe.g., griue, one who has ten necks, Rdm^), but gene¬ 

rally meaning merely a row. penkti is sometimes used in Telugu 
without alteration in tatsoTita compounds with the meaning of ten ; 
but the tadhhava which is somewhat nearer the Dravidian 

word for ten in appearance, has never this meaning, but only means 
a row* In Tamil, the tctsuiTifl pankti is unknown ■ but there are 
two tudbha^as^ pandi and patti, both signifying a row, of which the 
former generally means a row of guests- No trace of the meaning 
of ten adheres to either of these words, nor are padu or padi ever 
supposed by native scholars to be derived from pankti, or connect^ 
with its todbfiauas, pflrnii or V^ti^ notwithstanding the fondness of 
native scholars for deriving everything they can from Sanskrit. 
The two words are kept carEfully separate in pronuncifltion and 
mage, and, as far as appears, it was only in its secondary meaning 
of ^ row that the old Dravidkns thought fit to borrow the Sanskrit 
word. Dr Gundert’s strongest point is the use of pand for ten in 
pnudire^u, the Malayijam word for twelve. The strength of this 
point seems to me, however, m good deal diminished when com¬ 
pare the word he refers to, paitdirej^u, Mai,, with pannira^u, 
Tam.H punnepd^T Tel, ponnernd^. Can., and especially with 
the Tulu poi'ra^' (for p£td^mdd^)i which latter word the n 
of the other dialects has altogether disappeared. Com¬ 
pare also the Canarese patmondu* eleven, with the padin- 
emdru or padfnonii^ of the Tamil and Malayalam, and 
cially with the pattonji of the Tulu. When we find the pern which 
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represents ten in the word for eleven in one af these dialects resolv* 
ing itself in two other didecU into jindiit (from podu and in), and 
in one co min g back bodily to it is but reasonable to suppose 
that the pan of the word for twelve has also originnted in thi3 way; 
and if this e?Eplanation holds good for pan^ it wUl also, as appears^ 
hold good also for which is, after all, a Uttle nearer podii^ 

than pon itself is. Even on the supposition of p<tn being, not a cor¬ 
rupted form of pfldm^ but an old equivalent of pnd-u (surviving 
in Tom. twentyp possibly lengthened from port) p it would 

not bfe necessary for us to look to the Sanskrit paiikti for an expla¬ 
nation of it, for pan might very well be supposed to have the same 
relation to pcdu or podi that am or utIj, the obsolete demonstrative 
pronoun, has to adu or adl, the forms now in use in Tamil and 
Telugu respectively. 1 prefer, notwithstanding this, deriving the 
pdti of the various words for eleven and twelve from padifi, and 
would give the same explanation to the pemd of the Malayfilain 
wordr 

Though I am not prepared to accept the derivation of the Dra* 
vidian pctdu or pudi from panJctt, yet I admit the difficulty of dcflV’- 
in^ thb: word satisfactorily from a Drairidian rooth It is to be 
remembered, however, that it is equally, if not more, difficult to 
determine the root of the Sanskrit do^n. If the final dn or di of 
podii or podl is a neuter formative, as it may be concluded to be 
from the analogy of ^ many other nuroeralsj, we have to look for 
a verbal root like pd, from which podu or podi would naturally be 
derived, pc is not now found standing alone as a verbal rootT 
even in Tanii!+ but there is a large ninnber of roots c?dant of which 
pa is the base (padj pa"j lengthened, spe¬ 

cialised forms of the same) , the generic meaning of which is exten- 
siorL, increase, multipljcation \ and poshly pa-dn (or pa-n) may 
be dmved from this base. I may suggest also an alternative deri¬ 
vation— viZr^ from pag-u^ to divide. The classical Thmil grammars 
teach that pattu. may, in certain connections, he written pflhdu— 
e.p., oru pahdUf one ten, tnt palidtt, two tens. The use of this hi 
which is the peculiar Tamil letter called dydtm, and a sort of gut¬ 
tural, is generally consideted pedantic (see “ Sounds * Alphabet ) p 
but in this instance it may he ^i^sed to represent an origSnal 
guttural consonant, which could only have heen k or g. Thts 
would give us pog-v, to divide, as the root of pfi^du. and pohdu 
would then correspond to the ordinary derivative from this root 
pagudi, a portion (classical Tam. pdl, pdttm, pditmciK a dhdsion. 
The meaning the word would then convey would suit the purpose 
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to which Ihe numeral ten is put exceedin^y well. Another and 
vety common comiption of pogudi^ a divisionr is pudi half* 

A Hundred—“In all the Dxavidian dialects this word is 
Telugu, in addltioD to nuz-u^ has t^anda. In Tu]u^ nUt-u becomes 
Ruduj which H an iUustration of the tendency of that dialect to 
soften down the hard z of the other dialects into d or 

I have not been able to discover any resemblance to ndr-u in 
any other family of tongues* In no t^^'o Scythian stems do we find 
the same word used to express this high number ; nor indeed 
amongst such rude tribes could we expect to find it otherwise* 
One and the same word for hiindredp slightly modified, is used in 
every language of the Indo-European family^ a remarkable pnxif 
of the unity and andeot intellectual culture of the mce ; and the 
Finnish word for a hundred ^Sata, has evidently^ like some other 
Finnish word^ been borrowed from that family of tongues. 

In Telugu and MaleylJ^i nuritj, RfirUj, ashes, powder, is identic 
cal with nurUj. mSttij a hundred* In Tamils aishea, to reduce to ashes, 
13 nifUj pronounced nearly like nuzn. The word i 3 written both 
with f and with ii in Tel* and MaL; so that the difference in TamO 
between nlru^ ashes, and nuzu, a hundred, resolves itself into a 
mere questLon of pronunciation There cannot be any doubt that 
we have here the origin of the Dravidian word for a hundred. 
Du$b powder, would naturally appear to a pnmitive race an ap* 
propriate name for a number which must have seemed to them 
innumerable, 

A Thousand.—The Dravidian words for thousand are 
Tam. and Mai*; and also savura. Can*; velu^ TeL; satOf 

Tuju* or ^avora, and sdra, are evidently identical; and we 

may safely derive both from the Sanskrit fiaho^n. The Tamil 
fljrirairi ebo is an old corruption of the Sanskrit- Dr Gundert 
derives it thus: sfihct^rum, sahosinim^ a-n-yirain^ dyirnm. A priori 
we might have expected to find the Dravidian languages borrow¬ 
ing from the Sanskrit a word for expressing this \^ery high 
numeraL The Telugu word for thousand, vel-u, is a purely Dra¬ 
vidian word, and is the plural of veyi or vayyi {veyu-lu); ue is 
also used. I am mdined to connect this word with the root ue> 
to be excessive^ to be hot, harsh^ fcc. 

OaniNAi. Nxm3Ea3.“It is unnecessary in this work to devote 
much attentioii to the ordinal numbers of the Dravidian languages^ 
seeing that they are formed directly, and in the simplest passible 
manner, from the cardinal numbers^ by means of suffixed verbal 
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partoiplea or participial iorms. Tbe only exception is that of the 
first ordinal, viz., the word sigpifymg first, which in most of the 
Drsvidian languages, as in the Indo-European, is foraied, not from 
the number one, but from a prepositional root. In the 

Canarese and Malayalani, the numeral one itself is the basis of the 
word used for first. The base of the first ordinal in Tamil and 
Telugu is mudn!^ a verbal noun signifying priority in time or place, 
or a beginning. This, like aU other Dravidian nouns, may be used 
adjectivally without any addition or change j and therefore mudol 
alone, though signifying a beginning, is often used as an ordinal 
number in the sense of first. More fretiuently, however, it receives 
the addition in Tamil of am, which is the usual suffix of the ordmal 
numbers, and is in itself an aoristic relative participle of the verb 
og-u, to become. When mudaE is used in Telugu without the usual 
ordinal or participial suffix, it retpiires to be put in the inflected 
form—e.g., not modal, hut modcjli. The verbal noun mudal is con¬ 
nected with the postposition mu ji, Tam. before i so that there is 
the same connection between the ordinal number first in the Dra- 
vidian languages, and the postposition before, which is observed 
to exist in the Indo-European languages between the preposition 
pra, Sans, before, and prathama, Ttotlnoi (prdtoa), Ac,, first. Though 
the Tamil mwn, before, is allied to mudal, first, yet neither of those 
words exhibits the ultimate root. The n of muu appears in the 
verb mundu, Tam. to get before; hut it does not appear to have 
had any place in mtidol, of which dal is a formative termination 
belonging to a mnnerous class of verbal nouns, and mu alone is 
the root, mudal, though itself a verbal noun, is also used ^ the 
root of a new verb, signifying to begin. I have no doubt that all 
these words and forms spring from mu as their ultimate base, mu 
is evidently a word of relation, signifying, like the Sanskrit pra, 
priority; and with if 1 connect mu, Tam. to be old, properly mti, 
as found in mudu, antiquity, this also being a species of priority, 
viz,, priority in time. In all the Dravidian idioms, the other ordinal 
nurnbers, from two upwards, are formed directly from the cardinal 
numbers by the addition of formative suffixes. The same suffix b 
added to every numeral in succession, without diange either in the 
cardinal number or in the suffix itself. 

The ordinal suffix of the grammatical Telugu is nvn, which is 
instead of epa, from agu, to become, the g of which verb is generally 
changed into tJ—mtidava^ tbfrd ? Canarese odds ane to the 
numbers—e-ff., miiTOiie, third: the ordinal of the Tamil 
is formed by adding dm to the cardinal—c.g., mindidm, third. The 
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clear and certain origin of the Tamil suffix dm from dyitm,, poeti¬ 
cally end vulgarly dnij the aorisUc relative participle of opUj to 
become, illustrates the origia of the suffixes of the Tehigu and 
Canarese, which, though considerably changed, are undoubtedly 
id^tical with the Tamil in origin. 

The adverbial forms of the Draviction numerals are formed by 
means of another class of suffixes from the same auxiliary verb 
dgu, to become. In this instance the suffixes which are used by 
Tamil, dcadu, &c,, are neuter participial nouns used adverbially. 
Oftentimes, however, adverbial numerals are formed by the addi¬ 
tion of nouns signifying succession, &c., to the cardinal or ordinal 
numbers—e.g., ini-witrd, Tam. twice, literally two times. 

The multiplicative numbers, as has already been stated, are 
the same as the numeral adjectives. 

Arrn-iATrox.— It only remains to inquire what evidence res¬ 
pecting the afRliation of the Dravidkm family of tongueo is fumish- 
ed by the preceding investigation of the numerals of that family. 

The evidence is not only decidedly opposed to the supposition 
that the Dravldian languages are derived from the Sanskrit, but 
also, so far as it goes, seems mconsistent with the suppoattioji of 
the descent of those languages from the Aryan family. Even if we 
accepted Dr Gundert's theory that the words for five and tea are 
Sanskrit todbkauaa, that would only prove that the less cultured 
people bad borrowed certain words from the more Bor¬ 

rowing something from a friend is one thing, being related to him 
is another. An ultimate relationship of some sort between the 
Dravidian languages and those of the Indo-European family may 
perhaps be deduced, or at least guessed at, from other depart¬ 
ments of the grammar; but on this point, as it attars to me, ihe 
numerals are silent. The only resemblance I can find between the 
Dravidian numerals and those of any Indo-European language 
(excluding for the present the debated five and ten), is the 
resemblance of the Telugu oka, one, to the Sanskrit efca, as wdi 
as to the Ugriau og, okj and ofcur; and in that instance it seems 
possible that the Sanskrit itself may have inherited a Scythian 
numeral, the numeral for one of the Greek, Gothic, Celtic, isc., 
being derived from a difierent base. All the other numer^ of 
the Indo-European languages can be traced to the same ioims, and 
are virtually identical; and hence, when we find in the Dravidian 
numerals, as I think we do, no resemtdance to those of the Indo- 
European tongues, with the exception of the abnormal Sanskrit 
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^ka, we seem to be oofopeUed to conclude Chat the Dravidiau 
languages cannot be Indo-European. 

On the other hand, a comparison of the DravidUan numerals 
with those of the Seythian tongues appears to establish the fact 
of the existence of Scythian analogies in this department, as in 
many otherSp of the grammar of the Dravidian family. The 
resemfalaiice between the Dravidian one and four, especially the 
latter^ and the corresponding mimerals in the Fiimo-Ugrlaa 
languages, is so remarkable, that we may almost regard those 
numerals as identical. The $ame statement applies to the word for 
* one" which is found in the Scythian version of Dariuses cuneiform 
inscriptiona at Behistun. The numeral four, and the other 
numerals above onCt are not contained in that uni^iue relic of the 
andent Scythian speech of Central Asia; and in this case d>c 
negative argument proves nothing, Profesfior Hunfalvy doubts the 
relationship of the DravLdian word for * one * to that in the Finno^ 
Ugrian languages. He shows that the rescinblance of the VotLak 
Offi one, to the Tclugu ofcflj diminishfis considerably when it is 
compared with the Finnish yht (pksi); but he refrains from show¬ 
ing that there is any similar diminution of resemblance in tiie case 
of the Dravidian numeral four, the identity o£ which with the 
Finno-Ugrian word he must^ I think, have admittecL The fact that 
the Dravidian word for four* which seems not only to resemble, 
but to be identical with, the Fiiiiio-Ugrian word, cannot be ex¬ 
plained* as most of the Dravidian numerals can. by derivation frmn 
a Dravidian root, seems to me to add weight to tiie supposition 
that this resemblance can scarcely be regarded as fortuilousH It 
may perhaps be thought that the resemblance of only two 
numerals at most {one and four), out of ten, cannot be considered 
to prove much; but it is to be borne In mind that this resemblance 
b aU, or nearly all, that is generally observed in the Scythian 
languages themselves between the numerals of one famay of 
languages and those of other families belonging to the same group^ 
Where the arithmetical faculty is not strongly developedt words of 
number are formed slowly and irregularly, and are easily changed 
or forgotten. 


dravidxak numerals in the five principal dialects. 
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PART V. 


THE PRONOUN* 

Muca light is thrown by the pronouns on the relationship of lan¬ 
guages and families of languages; for the personal pronouns^ a n d 
especially those of the first and second persons singular* evince 
more of the quality of permanence than any other parts of speech, 
and are generally found to change but little in the lapse of ages. 
They axe more permanent even than the numerals^ the signs of 
case, and the verbal inflexions * and though^ like everything else* 
they are liable lo change, yet their connectioiis and raniiiications 
may be traced amongst nearly all the languages of mankind* how 
widely soever sundered by time or place. In some instances the 
personal pronouns constitute the only appreciable point of contact 
or feature of relationship betw^een languages which appear to have 
belonged originally to one and the same family, but which, in the 
lapse of time and through the progress of mutation, have become 
genericaUy different. This remark especially applies to the pro¬ 
nouns of the first person, which of all parts of speech appears to be 
the most perslstenh A remarkable peculiarity of the Japanese is 
the absence of personal pronouns* properly so called. Usage alone 
determines which of the three persons is denoted; a$ in KnglL'^hi 
it is usage that determines that * your servant ^ means I, aod * your 
honour/ you. 

SECTION 1.—PERSONAE PRONOUNS.' 

1. PEONOXm OF THE FlECT PehSON SiCNGnUIJL 

Comparison oj Diaiects.—Our first inquiry must be, what 
appears to have been the pnmitlve form of tlii»^ pronoun in the 
Dravidian languages ? A comparison of the forms It assumes in the 
different dialects may be expected to throw much light on this 
question. It will be well to exhibit the facts of the case first, with 
only such explanations as seem to be necessary, reserving to the 
end the consideration of the fiiferenccs which the facta appear to 
estahUsh. 

I must here remind the reader of what I have ^d in the Intro¬ 
duction respecting the relation subsisting between the classical and 
colloquial dialects of the principal Dravidian languages. There is 
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A pr^umption in favour of the antiquity of words and forms found 
in the literature of those languages^ especially when found in the 
grammars and vocabularies, which are at least seven or eight 
hundred years old, and are regarded as works of authority; but 
on the whole it is safer to regard those words and forms, not ns 
necessarily more aneientp but only as probably more ancient, and 
certainly more classicaL In citing those dialects, therefore, I shall 
cite them^ not, as has generally been done, under the names of the 
ancient and the modem dialects, but as the classical and the 
toDoquiai 

It will be seen that in all cases I compare, not only the nomi¬ 
natives of the personal pronouns found in the various dialectSp but 
also the inBexional bases of the oblique cases and the pronominal 
terminations of the verbs. The base of the oblique cases of the pro¬ 
noun of the first person in the Indc3-European languages seems 
altogether unconnected with the base of die nonxiaative. In the 
Dravidian languages it is evident that the nominative and the in- 
fiexions of this and of all pronouns are substantially the same. 
DilTererjces, It is true> are apparent, hut they are comparatively 
insignificant, and are generally capable of being explained. Where 
the inflexion differs from the nominative, but agrees with the 
verba! endings, we may reasonably suppose the inflexion a better 
representative than the nominative of the oldest shape of the pro- 
nouq. In most of the fhatects, the included vowel of each of the 
persona] pronouns is long in the nominative, short in the inflexion. 
In such cases, the inflmdon mi^t be supposed to be an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the nominative, made for the purpose of enabling the base 
to bear the weight of the case^signs. On the other hand, as In the 
Dravidian laniuign^ the noiiujaative of the perwnel pronouns is 
only used when it Is emphatic, the lengthening of the included 
vowel of the nominative may be regarded merely as the result of 
On the whole, the latter suf^position seenu^ preferable. 
(Compare the lengthening of tiie vowel of several of the numoralSk 
when used not as adjectives, but as substantives.) It seems desi¬ 
rable also to compare the plural forms of this pronoun with the 
singular. The mode in which the personal pronouns are pluralbed 
will be explained under a separate head ; but the plural forms 
themselves will be cited here, for the aake of the light they may be 
expected to throw on the initial consonant and included vowel of 
the singular. In all cases it will be found that the ultimate base 
of the singular and that of the plural are identical. 

Unlike the IndqhEuPcqpean tongues, as be^t represented by the 
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Vedic Sanskcit in which the plural of the first person has the force 
of * I and they/ and that of the second person ' thou and they,' the 
pTiirak of the Dravidian languages seem to be shnply the singulars 
with the addition of sufiixes denoting plurality. The reader is 
requested to remember (see note on Transliteration, preceding 
Sounds) that in most of the Dravidian dialects y has come to be 
pronounced before initial e—e.g., in Thmil, en, my, is pronounced 
yen. This y (and the corresponding n or uj before o) has frequently 
made its appearance in the transliteration into the Roman charac* 
ter of words commencing with e, and sometimes cwn in cases where 
a comparison of dialects was the object in view. No notice will be 
taken of thi«a euphonic y of pronunciation in the fbnowing analysis. 
I cite each word as it is written by the best classical writers, believ¬ 
ing that the written form of the word best represents the manner in 
which it was actually pronounced when the language was first 
committed to writing. If y appears anywhere in this analysis, it 
is because in that instance y has a place in the written language, 
and appears to be radical. 

In colloquial Tamil the nominaUve of the pronoun of the first 
person singular is ndrij in classical Tamil it is ydn or more 
commonly the former. The “Nannul,'' the most authoritative gram¬ 
mar of this dialect (the date of which cannot, I think, be later than 
the eleventh century), gives both forms, yan and non, but always 
places yan first. This proves nothing, 1 think, respecting the rela¬ 
tive antiquity of the two forms; it only proves that ydn was regard¬ 
ed by the author of the “Nannul,” as it is still regarded, as mare 
elegant ndn. The inflexion of this pronoun in both dialects is 
en. It is here apparent, and will be seen in all the other dialects also, 
that the included vowel vibrates between a and e. The persoi^ 
terminations of the verbs are ^ in the colloquial; and eit and en, 
and an, in the classical dialect. (I omit all considera¬ 

tion of those forms of the Tamil verb which, though regarded by 
naUve graromarians as belonging to the Erst person singuiar and 
plural, are in reality impersonal). The corresponding plurab are 
—nom. colloquial. nonpaj ; classical, yam or nnm : Lnflexioii, 

nom, enyni; class, em, noim The nom, yam is more common 
in the than odm; but in the inSecled iorms navi is regarded 

as nearly, if not quite, as elegant as turniar = emar, our 

party, nostratea. In the classical compound clam, all we, corres¬ 
ponding to eliT, all you, the plural nom, is avx Personal lerminar- 
tions of the verb—coll- dm; class, em, em, am, am. om. 


c:. ijti 
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At first sight we might suppose nam mid nent tq be the pro- 
nominal termuiations of the class. Tam. no^nchiTiam, jm4^ndanem, 
we walked, and of many similar verbs and conjugated noims—nouns 
with which a pronoun is combined (see '^Classification of Ifcravidaan 
Verbs/' ^^Appellative Verbs or Conjugated Nouns"); but the n of 
these tenmnations Is merely euphonic^ and is used to prevent hiatus. 
When it is omitted^ the vowels which it had kept separate (Coalesce— 
e.p.j becomes rtodo^ddm; lui^nda-em^ nndandem. The 

termination dm is the only one now used in the colloquial dialect 
This could not well have been derived from em^ but would spring 
naturally enough from dm. Of this w^e have an illustration in the 
fact that nuij contracted from ugum^ or n-um, it is sO| yes* is some^ 
times i^Titten, as well as pronounced, dm. Moreover, whilst many 
instances of the change of a into e or et^ and also can be adducedp 
I do not know any of the converse of this. 

In Malay^m the nominative is ndn (the initial n of which is 
the nasal of the palatals, pronounced like ni in onion). The Inflexion 
is ordinarily en, as in Tamil; but in the dative irtikk' is often used^ 
as well as the more regular enaktc and cnifck'. m is here altered to 
IHj a form which I do not find in any of the other cultivated Dra- 
vidian dialects. The verb in ordinary MaJay^lam is destitute of 
personal terminations; but in the poetry an inflected form is fro* 
quently used, in which the termination representing this pronoun h 
en^ as in Tamil. In conjugated nouns the personal termination, as 
cn or ^li—e.g., ti4iyun or adi^eit, I (thy) servant; plural nom n&m, 
ndm, nammuf, fimiiicL nummaf; inflex. H^U em, and also 

wd, Twm, notn, nunit Personal termination^ of verb (in the poets). 
Din, 'Hie shortness of the included vowel o-f ngiinal, and the ordi¬ 
nary Use of this form, rather than of enifkdT as the inflexion, are 
noticeable peculiarities in the Malayalam plural. Another pecu- 
hanty is the occasional use of itoifi instead of finm, answering to 
the om which forms the personal termination of the verb in poetical 
Malayajam and colloquial Tamil. 

In coUoquial Canarese the nominative of this pronoun is Tidnti, 
nearly as in Tamil, the inflected form of which, as seen in all the 
oblique cases, is nan". The crude form of thb pronoun nH is also 
used as a nominative. This is a pecuiinHty of Canarese and Telugu; 
but the use of m, the crude form of the pronoun of the second per¬ 
son, instead of Tihtu, has its counterpart in Tamils in which ni is 
the only form of the nominative known. In the classical dialect, 
or what is coramofily called '^Old Canarese/’ the ngminative Is 
ydn, or iTrL; the inflexion, en, is identical with that of the Tamil in 
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both its dialocts. The pronominal terrmnations of the first person 
singular of the verb are em*, and in the £sollQ<|iiial dialect, 
and en in the ckssieaL It is deserving of notice that the final ti or 
TiU of the personal terminations, as of the isolated pronouns, is fre¬ 
quently dropped in the colloquial dialect. The personal termina¬ 
tion of this person of the verbt when nu is dropped^ becomes with 
which the Tidn termination may be compared. Plurals: nomina¬ 
tive, coll dial mvu; class, dial am, dm; inflexioti, coll, imm; clas^. 
CTFI+ Persona] terminations of verb: coU^ evu^ iviif and class. 

evtt is as clearly a softened form of ctn- as dou of dm. 

In colloquial Telugu the nominative of this pronoun is tictiu : 
the crude ne may also be used, like na in Canarese. In the classical 
dialect, §nu is preferred^ and this is sometimes represented by e 
alone, ndiiu takes Tin for its inflexion in all cases except the accu-^ 
saUve (twjTiii or Tiannu), in which it is os in colloquial Cana- 
rese. It appears from this that the vowel of the pronominal hnse 
vibrates between ti nnd but that e+ is probably to be regarded as^ 
the more ancient, as well as the more elegant fonn^ in so far as 
Telugu usage is concerned. Tlie verbal inflexions of the Telugu 
retain only the final syllable of the nominative of each of the pro¬ 
nouns—viz., nu or ni after i (from Tienu, t) j or tJi after i (from 
liiuu, thou); and v4u {from vaii4u, he). Plurals: nominativei coll 
memu, tnarmmu; class, inflexions, mcna; personal 

termination of verbs* mu* or mi after L The most essential part of 
the personal pronouns has been di-opped, we see, in the verbal in¬ 
flexions of the Telugu, the fragments which have been retained be¬ 
ing probably Tnerely formativest nr at most signs of number and 
gender. Of the same character is the rw, or ri after i, which forms 
tin? personal termination of the second person plural and the 
third person epicene plural It represents merely the ar by which 
epicene nouns are plui^ilised. 

The Tu^u nominative is inflexioUt This is the only 

instance in any of thse dialects in which y, the initial lettor of the 
nominative;, appears in the inflexion in writing. In classical Cana- 
rese and Tamil the inflexion is written en, though pronounced yen. 
The personal termination of the verb is e (compare the colloquial 
Canarese verbal termination e, and the classical Telugu nominative 
e). This e, Mr Brigel informs us, is pronounced nearly like tt in man: 
whilst the e which forms the termination of the third person mas¬ 
culine of the verb is pronounced pure. Plurals: nominative, nama, 
yenka^ui inflexion, itom’, yenkuV. The included vowel of nama is 
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short in the tHimmative, as >veU as the InflcxioiL The only imtance 
of this in the other dialects is the Malayfildni nomi^ 

nativea, and its related ■n£riiirii4* Personal termination of the verh, a. 
The peraona] termlnatioTis of the first person plural and the third 
person neuter plural (both u) are alike, which ts a remarkable 
peculiarity of this dialect. 

The Tilda nomLnative is dn (d is pronounced in Tuda like the 
English oie); inflexion, mi; personal tenmnation of %"erb, eiij eni, 
ini; plural nom. dm or dnij ako em; mflex. em (the nominative dm 
is also usedj according to Dr PopCi like an mflexiqn). Mr Metr 
writes this not dm* but am, which k more in accordance with ana¬ 
logy* Personal terminations, emi, imi In the dialect of the Kotas, 
according tp Mr Metz, the iioininative singular is dne; inflexion* 
en; plural nom. dme^ eme^ and also ndm^*: inflex. cm^ nnm; per^nal 
terminations, singular, e as in Tu}ti> piural, eme erne. 

In Gdnd the nominative is -annd; inflexioii, nd; plural, ammdf ; 
inflexion^ md. Personal terminations of the verb; singulnr, an or 
na; plural* dm* am* or 6m. In the Ku or nofninstiv^ 

singular is anu. as in classical Canarcse; inHcxian, nA, as in Tclugu 
and Gdnd (Dr Hunter’^s lists, dnu: icflex, nditdc); plural nom. 
dmu; index, iwd; also oju; inflex, omm*. Personal terniiaations of 
verb: singular, in or m (mdm, I am), or e (tndsse, I was); plural, 
aniu. 

In the Brahui the tiominativc is T; hut in the oblique ra se? 
lennd. of me; fcane, me, to me) the pronominal base is Jfa or font, a 
root which seems to be totally unconnected with the Dravidian ndn 
or pda, and which is to be compared rather with the Cunelfoim- 
Scylhian, Babylonian, and Gujarathl feu liu, fee. The plural of the 
first person, nan, b on the whole in accordance with the Dravidian 
pronoun. The verbal inflexion of the plural is en— e,g,, aren, we are. 

In the Rajmah^ dialect, I is en; mine, onpfei; we, tmitfi, om; our 
emfei, ndm-ki. Orfion, I, erniu; mine, eiiphi; we, em (Df Hunter 
eu ); OUT, emiii 

We have now to determine, if possible, from a consideration of 
the facts elicited by this comparison, what was the primitive form 
of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person. In the first wtHion I 
said, "The weight of evidence seemed to be in favour of our regard¬ 
ing Tidn, the Tamil nominative, as the best existing representative 
of the old Dravidian nominative of tV>i<L pmnoun. anj 
form of the Canarese, as the piimitive unmodified root.’* In com- 
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mg to t his conclusion, 1 much influenced by the extra-Dravi- 
dian relationships o£ thL*; pronoun^ which, as will be seen heteaftern 
are strongly m favour of upc™, as against ydn. Viewing the question, 
however, from a purely Dravidian point of view, the conclusion I 
arrived at did not seem to me quite satisfactory^ and the passage 
cited above had hardly been printed ere I wished I had decided in 
favour of ydn, I did not suppose, however, that when wa arrived 
at nda (or yon), the earUest organic development of this pronoun, 
we had reached a pomt in its history beyond which we could not 
go; for it seemed to me, and still seemsp probable that the final n 
is only a formative^ denoting the singular number, and that the 
initial n (corresponding as it does with the initial n of the pronoun 
of the second person) is another formative, denoting in senne way 
personality; whilst it is by means of the included voweb (a and i) 
alone that the pronoun of the first person is to be differentiated from 
that of the second. In consequence of this, I thought 1 could re¬ 
cognise in those Included vowels (a and i) the very earliest shape 
of the Dravidian pronoun. 

Dr Gundert considers j/an as probably older than udii. This is 
also Dr Popeb view, though in his "Outlines of Tudn Grammar/" 
p. 5p he says, very truly, I thhih, ''The original form of the Dravi- 
dian pronoun of the first person is tmeertain."^ The late Mr Gever, 
in a paper on the '^''Dravidian Pronaun/' of which he wa;S so kind as 
to send me a privately printed copy, advocated ym as agaimt ndn, 
but further on rejected the also^ as probably not pihnitive, and 
adopted an or en as the real base. It was necessary to his theory 
to regard the final ti as primitive, being derived^ as he supposed, 
from the m of the Aryan ma (changed first, he thought, to na. and 
then to aw). Dr Pope s^eetns to concur in Mr Coverts view of both 
of the initial letters and of the final w (though for a different rea¬ 
son), when he says in his '“Outlines/^ p. 5, would compare ^ 
with the very ancient Sanskrit cthaiw/^ 1 conclude that both Dr 
Pope and Mr (Jover may be cited, not only in favour of ydn, as 
against ndn, but also in favour of dn, as against y^n. 

This latter point may be considered first. Which is to be re¬ 
garded as the older form, ydn or dn? A change of ydn into dn seems 
to me much easier and more natural than a change of dn into ydn. 
But in this instance we are not left to mere abstract probabilities; 
parallel cases can be adduced, and that from the ilst of pronouns 
and pronominals. The Tamil dr, whot epicene plural^ has undoubt¬ 
edly been softened from ydr^ and that from yausr; and this is quite 
certain, because both the changed form and the unchanged ate stUl 
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in daily use; only difference is, that the older form is considered 
more elegant. We have another instance in Tam, a year, which 

is properly yd^u, when? a year, from the same interrogative hose 
ya. yit}^ is the form of this word invariably used in inscriptions of 
any antiquity. The ease with which would change into a may 
be concluded also from the ease with which it has changed into e, 
an instance of which we have in the change of the interrogative 
pronoun already cited, lAvar^ not only into t/dr and or, but also into 
eifor. It is evident from these facts that y is a particularly change¬ 
able letter, and therefore that dn may safely he regarded as a soft¬ 
ened form of yoTi. 

The next point to be considered is, what is the relationship of 
ydn to non? I refer here to the initial consonant alone, not to the 
difference between the Tamil non, yfin, and the Tdugu nmu, en«. 
That difference consists in the included vowel, and will be consider¬ 
ed afterwards. As I have already said, it appears to me now that 
yen is probably older than non, but iidn also I consider as of great 
antiquity. It is quite clear that there is a tendency in the Dravidian 
dialects, especially in Tamil and Malayalam, to convert y into n. 
^wral words which begin with n or il in TamU begin with a vowel 
in other dialects. Comp. Tara, umdu, to swim, with Td. idu; Tam. 
and Mai. no^n or fiojidu, r crab, with the Tel., Can,, and Tula ettdi. 
entri. yondrt. In these cases, however, it cannot be determined with 
certainty whether the initial tt of the Tamil may not have been 
radical. Clearer evidence might perhaps appear to be furnished 
by the relative participles of the preterite Tamil verb, which may 
take either y or n—e.g,, aolfiya or Jonna (for somno), that said- 
with respect to which it might be concluded that y. being considered 
more elegant, is also more ancient. This, however, seems to me 
doubtful, seeing that the u-se of n, as in this case, to prevent 
iS capable of being traced back to a very early period in the history 
of the language. The only instances of the change of y into n that 
are quite reliable are those that are seen in Sanskrit todblwoaa 
T^e Sanskrit yugn. a yoke, is ordinarily in Tamil nuyitm., some¬ 
time tigam. T^e Saiuikrlt Ynma, the god of death, thoii gb orfi- 
narily yaimre, is also found, espetlally in the poetry, gs norRan. 
Honuin,. and enuin. Here we have indubitable instances of the 
changeablenes.s of y, It Ls evidently liable both to be hardened into 
n, and also to be softened away into a vowel We see therefore the 
posribiUty of 8 primitive Dravidian y&n changing on the one hand 
into non. and also on the other into dn or dn. What seems to raise 
the possibility in this Case into a probability is the cireumstance 
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that the a*, which forms the oniy inflexion o£ this pronoun in the 
oinct:iral diolects of Tamil and Cenafcse, could much more easily 
be weakened frtnn yan than from nati.. This is partly in consequence 
□f y being more easily softened away than n; partly in etmsequence 
of the peculiar tendency in the Dravidian languages to pronounce 
y before e, so that en would naturally be pronounced ye«, and 
would therefore naturally connect itself with ydn. It is curious also 
that yd seems to have a special tendency of its own to change into 
as we have seen in the ease of the interrogatives—yaoar, Tam. 
who? which becomes eear; ydnyu, where? which becomes etiyu. 
The change of ya (short) into e in Tamil may also be Lllvistrated 
from Sanskrit lodbJiatras, yaTitra, a machine, becomes endirom; ya- 
jamdnn, a sacrificer, a master, caomflit. There is an ulterior ten¬ 
dency in Tamil to change a into e, which will be illustrated further 
on, in considering the included vowel of this pronoun. The change 
of ydn into nan would be facilitated if we should take the Malayajam, 
ndn, as 1 think we fairly may, as the middle point. IT y were usually 
pronounced with a slightly nasal sound, it would naturally become 
fl; and this would naturally hatdeo in some instances into the u 
of the dental series, possibly even into n and m. 

We have seen in the course of our comparbon of the diifereut 
Dravldian dialects that the initial n or n of »nn, nenu, Mn, has. 
entirely disappeared in the verbal inflexions. The fiual ii, whatever 
its origin, has shown itself more persistent; though it also, as we 
Mi hail see, sometimes disappears; but in none uf the dialects has the 
initjpl n or u, or any relic of it, been retained in the personal ter¬ 
minations of the verb. 1 think it unsafe, however, lo conclude from 
this, or from any of the facts mentioned, that the initial n ol ndn 
is of modern origin, ndu may have been altered from you, as I think 
it was, and yet the alteration may have taken place at so early a 
period, and both forms may have coutijiued. so generally in use, 
that the question to be considered is not so much, which is ancient, 
and which is modern? as, which is to be regarded as the best repre¬ 
sentation of the primitive form of the word? It would not be correct 
to say that the i gi tial n is not contained in any of the old forms, 
or it has disappeared from every ancient dialecL iinn is repre¬ 
sented, as we have seen, as alternating with yon in the most authori¬ 
tative grammar of the classical Tamil; and whilst the singular in¬ 
flexion is always en. the plural may be citimr cm or nam. nuwv is 
found in Tamil compounds of high antiquity, like namhi (comp, 
embt), lord, literally, our lord, no or nan is the inflexion of the 
singular in Telugu, oolloquial Canarcse, Ku, and Gond. In Malay- 
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B^am is the moat commoa form gf the noininative, though ynit 
also is known, and the ii of iuin is lost in the infl exion. In Tulu the 
plural is mtimLi The Telugu plural me mu hn^ plainly been derived 
from aemu. These deep-seated traces of the use at one timrwt of a 
iMnninative in nan, contemporaneously with one in ydn, in the 
dialects of people go long and so widely separated from one another 
as the Ku and the Tamil, the Gond and the Malayajam, seem to 
carry us back to an antiquity far greater than that of any of the so- 
called ancient dialects. The classical compositions commonly called 
ancient carry us back not much more than a thousand years; but 
we must go back perhaps three times that period before we rea<d) 
the time when the ancestors of the existing TamUians lived side by 
side in the plains of Northern India with the ancestors of the exist¬ 
ing Goods. At that time, whenever it was, nfln may be concluded 
to have been in use as well as pan ; but even then nfin appears to 
have been a secondary form ; ydn. the more characteristic and 
authoritative. An excellent illustratiQri of the admissibility of this 
hypothesis may be derived from Sanskrit. It is commonly asserted, 
and may perhaps be admitted to be a fact, that the Vedic asme, we, 
is older than vayam, the corresponding word in use in the later lite^ 
rature. The use of asftte in the Vedas is one argument for its anti- 
quity; another and still better is its appearance in Greek in the 
shape of dftpfs (amTiwa). But we must not too hastily assume 
that, because vayam appears in the later Sanskrit literature, whilst 
osme is found in the earliest, uoyam is therefore a modem corrup¬ 
tion ; for we find <m or ue) the base of this form not only in the 
21end tment, but also in the Gothic peis fEh^h, we); and this car¬ 
ries US back to the period — a period of unknown antiquity_^when 

the Teutonic tribes had not yet left their early seats in the East. 
The reappearance in the plutaJ, in the PSli-Prakrit you, of 

the t« out of which the yti of yushme and yuyam was corrupted, 
after it had wholly disappeared from every other form of Aryan 
speech, is another case in point, as tending to prove that an old 
form may he retained in existence, and, to a certain extent, in use, 
long after another form has supplanted it in popular favour. The 
antiquily of one form is evidently therefore no valid argument 
against the antiquity of another. 

In a discussion of this kind, it should not be forgotten that the 
pronouns of the first and second persons In all the Dravidian dia¬ 
lects are evidently formed on the same plan. They have been 
exposed to the same influences, and have changed in nearly the 
Same degree. Dr Pope ( Outlines of T^ida Gram mar ^ who con- 
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siders the initial Tt of Ip a late additiraT thinks the iniliaL n at 
Tittt (or fw) ^ tbou^ imdoubtedly radiraL If, then, it is to be regarded 
as undoubtedly radical in m, though Lt disappears in most of the 
inflexions^ and in the personal tenmnations of all the verbs, and 
though even the nominative becomes i in Tuln and itm in poetical 
Telugu, may we not conclude that the nutial Tt of though 

not radical (I have never claimed for it that distinction) t carries 
U 5 back to a period in tlie history of the language beyond which we 
can do little more than guess our way? 

What was the included vowel of the primitive Dravidian pro¬ 
noun? We have only to choose, I thinkp between a and e. o Is 
found in the plural in some connecUoas in Tamil and MalayajaniT 
but it is derived, as 1 think I have shown^ from the d of dm* The i 
which makes its appearance in a solitary instance in Malayalam 
is quite exceptional, su'^d seems to be the r^ult of attractkjn. 
which occupies so important a place in almost all the dialectSp both 
in the inflexion &Kd in the verbal terminations^ seemSi to pomi to a 
nommati\e in en, the best representative of which is the classical 
Telugu CTU. On the other hand, in the greater number of the dia¬ 
lects, including both the cultivated dialects In Southern India and 
the uncultivated dialects in the hflls in Northern India, the nomi¬ 
native is ndti or dn, a, I think, is to be preferredi on account of 
the existence of a tendency in almost all langu^es, and particularly 
in the Dravidian, to weaken a into e, whilst I cannot discover any 
distinct trace of the existence of the isoatrary tendency. The ten¬ 
dency of the Tamil to weaken a into e may best be illustrated by 
Kwrvqkrlt derivatives, inasmiicji as in these cases wo know which 
vowel was the origirtaJ^ and which was the coemption. Some have 
been quoted already, as showing the tendency of ya in particular 
to change into c; hut the foUowing examples, in connection with 
other consonants, may be added—Sans, prayer, Tam. 
sebum ; bntfl. Sans- strength, Tam- belam* This tendency shows 
itself in the pronunemtion of many Sanskrit words used in Tamil 
in which the vowel remains unaltered in writing, I should add that 
Dr Gundert appears to consider not ya, but ye, euphonic to yl, 
the primitive form of this pronoun. He admits, howc\'erj that e is 
only another form of a. 

What is the origin of the final n of ydn^ nan, &c- ? Whatever 
be its origin, it seems to me certain that it is not radical. It is more 
persistent than the initial but in the plural it is uniformly reject- 
ed, and wi (probably from the copulative um), the sign of plural- 
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ity distinctive of the personal pronouns, used instead. Hus sign of 
piuiality is not added to n, as it would have been if n iwd been 
regarded as a part of the root, or even as a help to the expression 
of the idea of pensnnality, but substituted ftu? it. If we compare 
Mdn, I, with ndiHi we, iu«, thou, with nhn, you, tan, self, with tdm, 
selves, it is evident that the final n is a sign of the singular number, 
and the final m a sign of the pluraL The pronominal base is evi¬ 
dently the same in both numbers; and the certainty of this is not 
affected by any question that may arise as to the shape of the oldest 
iorm of the pronominal base. If we regard ya« as more primitive 
than non, the condusion we come to must be the same, the plural 
of f^n beipg yam. This appears to prove that «d (or gd) d^mtes 
either I or we, according to the singularity O'F plurality of the suf¬ 
fixed partide (itd -h it = I alone; nd -|- m = I's (egoque) we) ; 
and that the final n of non, no less than the final m of «oni, is a 
sign, not of personality, but merely of number. 

Is the final » of nan a sign of gender as well as of number ? k 
it a sign of the masculine singular, and connected with an or », the 
ordinary masculine singular suffix of the Tamil ? The pronouns of 
the first and second persons are naturally epicene, but it is not 
unusual in the Indo-European languages to find them assuming the 
grammatical forms of the masculine. Thus in Sanskrit the ter¬ 
minations of the oblique esses of the pronouns of the first and 
second persons, are those which are characteristic of the macf-iilino 
gender. 1 am not mciioed, however, to adopt this explanation of 
the origin of the final n of the Dravidian persooa) pronouns, f am 
not satisfied, either, with the supposition that this final n is merely 
euphonic, like the final nasal of the Tartar man, 1. The explana- 
tion which ai^ars to me to suit the facts of the case best Is, that 
this n is identical with the an, alternating with am, which is so 
largely used, especially in Tamil and Malayalam, as a formative of 
neuter singular nouns--c,g,, ur-an, Tam, strength = ur-am. It 
would thus accord in use (possibly in part even in origin) with the 
final om of the nominative of the Sanskrit personal pronouns, 
oA-«m, I, tu-om, thou, atffly-nm («jn-m}, self (compare Greek 
(egdn), which is evidently a formative, and id^n tird 
with one of the moat common nominative and accusative gin g iil ^ir 
neuter case-signs. (See “ The fJoun : the Nominative.") Compare 
the optional use of m instead of n, as the final consonant of the 
pronoun of the first person in cla.<>sickt Canarese— e,g., am, I, 
of an. So also the same dialect has auam for be, ol avan. 
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am, the formative of the noTTllIl^ltive of the Sariskrlt proncuiiLS;^ 
is tised not only by the singulars, but, in later Sanskrit at least, by 
the plurals — vayam^ we, vtiyum, ymi but properly these 
plurals are to be regarded as abstract neuter singulars in form, 
though plurals in signliieatiQn. The Ehravidian formative am or an 
is escclusively singular^ 

Whatever be the origin of the final n in question, it must have 
had a place in the personal and reflexive pronouns froro. a very 
early period, for we find it in the Bxahui teur, self (compare Dravi- 
dian ^nd in the Ostiak nyn, thou (compare Dravidian mn). 

This throws light on the probability of the supposition I advanced 
with regard to the initial it of nun—that though tidn was appa¬ 
rently derived from the date of its origin might be far earlier 
than that of any portion of the literature which is written in what 
are sometimes called the aucient dialeets. 

If, as we have seen, itd or is to be regarded as the primitive 
form of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person, and the final n 
as merely a sign of number, it might appear extraordinaiy that in 
the pronominal terminations of the verb the initial n (or y) should 
have invBTiably and altogether disappeared, whilsi the first person 
singular ^ould be represented, either by the final n alone, or by 
the fragmentary vowel e alone. Similar anomalies, however, are 
discoverable in other languages^ In Hebre^v, we, from 

anach (m actual use chwJcT), I, with the addition of tiu, a sign of 
plurality, is the full form of the plural of the pronoun of the first 
person ; yet in the verbal terminations anacftnii is represented 
solely by nutj the final fragment, which origmaUy was only a suflfix 
of number. But we need not go beyond the range of the DravidiaTi 
languages themselves for nti illiistration. We are furnished with 
a perfectly parallel case by the Telugu. The pronoun of the second 
person singular in Telugu is nttrti, thoii, from al, the indical base, 
and imj an euphonic addition^ This utt is of so little importance to 
the expression of the idea of personality, that it totally disappears 
in aU the oblique cas^. Nevertheless, it forms the regular termi¬ 
nation of the second person singular of the Telugu verb, and it has 
acquired this use precisely like the n which forms the ordinary 
termination of the first person singular of the Dravidian verb, 
slniply from the accident of position, seeing that it is not even a 
sign of number, like the n of the first person^ much less of perso 
Tlo1^ri^ but b merely an cuphonisation. 

Supposing nd, pd or d, to be the primitive lorm of the DravU 
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<Jian pionoiiu of the first person, and iii, pi or i (as we shall pre¬ 
sently find it to be) the corresponding form of the pronoun of the 
second person, it seems evident that the only essential difiecence 
between the two consists in the difference between the two vowels 
R and 1, We seem to be able also to trace back these pronouns 
historically to the same two vowels* TTie initial consonanh what¬ 
ever be the consonant used, seems to be the common property of 
both pronouns and the means by which their personGtlity is express¬ 
ed, whilst the annexed a restricts the signification to the first 
person, or that of the speaker; i, to the second person, or that of 
the person addressed. Some resemblance to this arrangement may 
be noticed in the personal pronouns of the Hebrew, in which 1 is 
on-ofa ; thou, am-ld (corrupted into ot-tfl). The method adopted 
by the Dravidian languages of expressing the difference between 
the first person and the second by means of the vowels a and 4, 
does not appear to be the result of accident. It is probably founded 
on some ultimate principle, though it may be difficult or impossible 
now to discover what that principle is. If the pronominal bases, 
B and !, be considered as identical with a and 4, the demanstrative 
bases, an idea which would suit the signifieaUon, and which is cor¬ 
roborated by the circumstance that u, the next vowel in order, ia 
also a demonstrative, we are met by the apparently insurmount¬ 
able difficulty that in all the Dravidian tongues, and (as far as the 
use of these demonstrative vowels extends) in all the tongues of 
the Indo-European family also, a is not the proximate, but the 
remote, demonstrative; and i is not the remote, but the proximate ; 
whilst it is used in Tamil as an intermediate between these two' 
If this supposition had been well grounded, we should have ex¬ 
pected to find i mean I, and d, thou. But what we actually find is 
that 0 means T, and i, thou. In Tamil, anvitlfiTn. literally that place, is 
occasionally used as a polite periphrasis for you, and tovidam, lite¬ 
rally this place, as a courtly periphrasis for we. So in Malayi|am, 
nddeliam, literally that body, is sometimes used for thou, and tdd e - 
hom, literally this body, for I. onpu, thither, means also, in Mala- 
yalam, to thee, to you; mgu, hither, to me, to us. This use of the 
demonstrative vowels is exactly the reverse of the use to which 
we find a and i put in the personal pronouns in all the Dravidian 
dialects. It seems useless, therefore, to look to the existing demon¬ 
strative bases for the origin of the d of nfi, I, and the f of ni. thou* 

Is any weight to be attributed to the circumstance that o, being 
the ea.siest and most natural of all vowel sounds, has the first place 
in all lists of vpwds, whilst i, being the next easiest vowel sound 
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stands second ? The first vowel sound would thus be taken to 
represent the first per^n, whilst the second person would be rep¬ 
resented by the second vowel sound. If this theory had anything 
to support it beyond its plausibility, it would take us very far back 
indeed into the history of the origin of human speech. It is remark¬ 
able^ however^ that thi5 theory seems to receive confirmation from 
the Chinese, which exhibits probably the oldest stage of human 
speech of which any written records survive. Aecording to Mr 
Edkins, the oldest forms of the first two pronouns in Chinese were 
a and k 1 may add that the most peculiar and distinctive, possibly 
the most ancLentj of the Dravidian demonstratives—the demon¬ 
strative which denotes in Tamils Malayilam, Canarese, somelMng 
intermediate between and t“'was u. We thus find the whole of 
the first three simple vowels utilised, fi 1; i = thou; u = he, 
she, it. 

Extra-Drauidian —We now enter upon ^ com¬ 

parison of Cj, yn, or na, the Dravidian pronoun of the first person^ 
with the pronouns of the same persons which are oontaiiiedi in other 
families of tongue, for the purpose of ascertaming its relationshipp 
As net constitutes the personal element In adrn^ we, as well as in 
Tidn> 1 (and it is the same with ya and n, the verbal forms), it is 
evident that our comparison should not be exclusively restricted 
to the singular, but we are at liberty to includo in the com¬ 
parison the plurals of this pronoun in the various languages which 
are compared ; for it is not improbable d priori that some analogies 
may have disappeared from the singular which have been retained 
in the plural. It is also to be remembered that we are not obliged 
to rratrict ourselves to comparing the pronouns of other families 
of languages with the Dravidian ya alone, ya may be older than 
niit nflp or a ; yet each of these is old enough for any comparison 
that can be instituted. 

AH pronouns of the first person singular that have been used 
at any time in Asia, Europe, or Korthem Africa, whether it be in 
connection with the Indo-European, the Semitic, or Scythian family 
of tongues, can more or distinctly be traced hack, T beUevCp to 
two roots. E&eh of tho^ roots has been preserved in SansImC, 
and in the more primitive members of the Indo-Ekiropean family; 
one (afi) in the nominative, the otheCp and by far the more widely 
prevalent one (mn), in the oblique cases. In order^ therefore, to 
investigate the affiliation of the Dravidian pronoun of the first 
person, it will be necessary to extend our Inquiries over a wider 
area than usuaL 
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1. ^Amliic Annlogiea.^The Semitic pronoun pre^ats some 
remarkable analogies to the Dravidian. This wijl appear on com¬ 
paring the I^ravidmn na with the corresponding Hebrew aiw, with 
the prefix oti of the Hebrew andfti, of the Egyptian onulc, and of 
the Babylonian cnnkUj anaka, or anlcu, and especially with the 
Jewisb-Syriac andj the CbristLan-Syriac mo, and the /£thiopk and 
Arabic one. The plural of the Aramaic ami is formed by suffixing « 
(the final consonant of m or dft): -we may therefore compare the 
Tamil nawi, we, with the Aramaic plural anan, and also with the 
Egyptian plural aneti. 

Notwiffistanding this remarkable resemblance between the 
Semitic pronoun and the Dravidian, it is doubtful whether the re¬ 
semblance Is not merely accidental. The Semitic initial syllable an, 
in which the resemblance resides, is not confined to the pronouns 
of die first person. We find it not only in otm (from onaJi, and that 
again from anah), I, but also m the Arabic and Old Hebrew an^ 
and the Aramaic ant, thou (Egyptian, en-tefc, The prefix 

being precisely the same in both cases, the pronoun of the second 
person seems to have as good a claim to it as that of the first. It 
does not seem, moreov-er, to be an essential part of either pronounT 
for we find a similar prefix in the third person in some of the Semi¬ 
tic dialects—e.g., in the fiferptian entuf, he, entiw, she. and the 
Chaldaic and Hebrew suffix enhii, he. Moreover, the alliance of 
the Semitic pronouns of the first and second persons with the Indo- 
European comes out into more disKnet relief when this prefix blmd 
aside. When the initial an is removed from the pttonoun of the first 
person, we cannot doubt the connection of the remaining syllable 
(oH ah, ah, vk, alcu, or ak) with the Sanskrit oh. the Gothic ifc, 
and the Greek-Latin ejj; and it is equally evident that when on or 
en is rejected from the pronouns of the second person (anld. antf, 
ant. etitefc, onto), the to. ti. te, or f, which remains, is allied to the 
Sanskrit and Latin fu. 

It has sometimes been supposed that this Semitic prefix on is 
simply euphonic—a sort of initial nunnation like that which is 
admitted to exist in the Talmudic Inku, he, when compared with 
the ordmary and undoubtedly more ancient Hebrew hii. On thic 
supposition, it is allied, in nature and origin, to the euphonic suffixes 
or nunnudons which may be observed in the Greek (egdne)^ 

in. the Fiimish tni-nd, I, and in the final nasaJ of the North Indian 
main, L and tain or tun, thou. If this be the origin of the Semitic 
prefix an. it must certainly be unconnected with (he DravidiaD «fi 
or and. 
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Sir U- Rawlioson supposes an to be a particle of speciticatioa, a 
;^rt of detmite article; and be also considers it lo be identic^ with 
am, the termination of the Sanskrit personal pronouns di-am, 1^ 
tv-am, thou, we. yti-y^Tii^ you. The only daference. be 

says, is ihat the partidb is prefixed in tbc one family of languages, 
and suffixed in the otbefi with a change of m into its equivalent 
nasal n. 1 have already stated that I regard the Sanskrit terminal 
tkm am as the ordinary tennmation of the nominative of the neuter 
singular, and as used iostead of the masculine avA ieuuniue, simply 
because of the mtense personality which is inht^reat in the first and 
second personal proncmns^ especially in their nominatives, AKd which 
renders the termination^ distinctive of those genders unnecessary. 

1 have also stated that I regard it as probable that the terminal 
n o£ the Dravidian personal pronouns is Identica] with the formative 
an or a^n of many Dravidian neuter singular noun^t ^nd possible that 
it is identical also with the Sanskrit numinative-accusative neuter 
ca^e^gn am^ whicli hns found its way, as it appears to me, into the 
nominatives of the Sanskrit pronouns ah-ism, &c. If the Initial att 
of the Semitic languages is allied to the final cm of the Sanskrit 
ahturi^ then it may poj^ibly be allied also to the final n or an of the 
Dravidian pronouns I, m-n^ thou, ta-n, sdL On the whole, 

howevm-, it appears to me more probable that the resemblance be^ 
tween the Semitic and Dravidian languages on this point, though 
deserving of notice, is altogether accidentaL 

2r Indo-EuropeoEn AiwJogie^.—lt has already been remarked 
that there ^pcar to be but two pronouns of the first person singular 
known to the Indo-European family of tongm^. as to the Semitic 
and Scythian, one of which appears ip the nominative of the older 
Indo-European languages, the other in the oblique cases. The 
nominative of this pronoun ah-am in Samkrii in Old 

Persia, az-em in Zend. epH9 m Latin and Greek := okem) 

{egon ), tfc in Gothic, ih in the Old German, or in the Old Slavonic, 
asz in Lithuanian, and pa in Bohemian. We find substantially the 
same root in the Semitic ah, ah, Mk, aku^ dfci, &c., and in several lan¬ 
guages of the Malayo-Polynesian group™e,g„ Malay dfeu, Tagala 
aco, Tahitian an. 

The oblique cases of the pmntiun of the first person singular in 
the Indo-European family are formed from a totally different base 
from that of the nominative, end of this oblique base perhaps the 
best representative is the Sanskrit ma, m forms the most prominent 
and essential portion of ma; and this 7i% is followed either by a or by 
some vowel which appears to have been derived from It. In the 
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oblique cases dI Sanskrit, tbift pronoun has the fonij of when¬ 
ever the nature of the siiceeeding ayiiabie allows a to remain uu* 
ohanged—taci-yi, in of me. In the secondary forms of 

the dative and the genitive it becomes ma. In Zend and Old Pei^ian, 
ma preponderates^ whilst compounded and abbreviated vowels ap¬ 
pear in the Zend dative^gemtivcs me^ moi; and a pronominal base in 
ama is found in some of the Old Persian prepositional compoimds. 
In the Greek pof. poi* (me^ ewie^ mot^ ntoa) ^ &c., the vowel 

which is employed vibrates between e and o each of which is tiatu- 
xally derived from a; whilst the initial e of Is in accordance with 
the tendency of Greek to prefix a vowel to certain words beginning 
with a consonant— e.g.^ orapa (oaoma)^ for vdt^a {noma). Latin has 
mOi except in the dative, w-hich is TruAr. Golhic has mi and mej 
(gen. nmna). Lithuanian uses wn as the basis of its oblique 
ea^es; though possibly the final ii of this form belongs properly, 
like the n of Gothic^ to the sign of the genitive. 

In the pronominal terminations of the verb in the Indcs-Euro* 
pean languages, the first person singular almost mvariably makes 
use of this oblique pronamuial base, in preference to the base of 
the nominative, with such modificatjons us euphony may require. 
The termination of the first person singular is mi or m in Sanskrit 
and Zend, in all primary and secondary verbs. We have the same 
endingio Greek verbs in pi (mi}, and in the pm (mci) of the middle 
voice; in the of the Latin mm and inquam^ in the Xiithuanian mt, 
in the Polish am, in the Armenian em, in the New Persian am. It 
becomes m in the old High German gam, I go; 1 do; and bim 

or pim (SanSp bhaimtnt) ^ I am, converted in modem German to bm. 

On comparing the pronominal terminations of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean verb^ it Is evident that the preponderance of use and authority 
is in favour of ml, and that m has been derived from ml by abbre^ 
viation. It seems equally clear, however, that mi itself has been 
derived from the normal base of the oblique Cases; for In al! 
languages a evinces a tendency to be converted into some weaker 
voweL i Ct or o* whereas no instance is adducible of the oppo^te 
process. Perhaps the illustration of the regularity of this change 
from mo to mi is that which is furnished by the Esthonian, a Finni^ 
dialect, in which each of the personal pronouns has two fonns, the 
one primitive, the other euphonised—e.g.^ me or mtniM. 1; sa or 
»tnna, thorn 

The question of the relative antiquity of the nominative base agh 
and the inflexional base mo does not appear to me to be one of any 
great importance, both bases, as we have seen, being of immense 
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antjquily. Stilly if aoy copsldera^hle differienc& m existsi i £nn 
Incliixed to conaiidor mn as tbo old^Tn Childrou i&am to say 
Itsn^ before they discover the meajiiog and ot 1; and It may have 
been the same in the diildhood of nations, the base of mini^ 
may probably claim to be one of the oldest shapes of the prononn 
of the first person now discoverahle in the world. 

We have now to inqiore whether any analogy is discoverable 
between the Dravidiao Or and Lhe ultiinate Indo-lluropean 

base mu- I do not seok for iraces of the iicrii>aiitoa of the one from 
the other. The only admissible idea, as it appears to mc^ is that of 
aitalo^E/r or remote relationship. Eiefore proceeding further in the 
inquiryp. it is desirable that we should ascertain what changes the 
m of ma sustains in the Indo-European languages them^ives. It 
appears certain that ma changes into na and va^ and probable that 
it changes also into a. 

(IJ The m of mo often changes in the lodeHEuropean langu¬ 
ages into n. 

Tlic final m of the first person of Sanskrit and Latin (the 

abbreviation and representative of mi or nm) has in some instances 
degenerated intp n in Greek—c.g., compare the Sanskrit ^sam, 1 
was, and the cori^ponding L^tin craTiv, with the Greek ipv ; 
and adado-m with (edi-dd-Tt). We see a similar change of m 

into ftp on cotnparing the modern German bln> I am, with the old 
High German bhi^ or pirn; and the Persian 1 am, with 

the Beluchi hostjan. Compare abo the IiaghntFiOi |pdka% 1 go. 

The ti which constitutes the initial and radical consonant of the 
plural of the pronoun of the first person in many of the Indo- 
Eiiropean languages evidently., like the final n of the singular 
terminations referred to above, derived from an older m. One of 
the oldest forms of the plural of this pronoun, if no| the very oldest, 
is that whichi is employed in the verbal Inflexions, end which in 
Sanskrit is wias (Vedic-Sanskrit inost), in Latin mif,?. in Greek psv 
(ntCT) (for the more ancient and more correct ^lolkr p£s) (mes): 
the most natural explanation of which pronominal ending is to con¬ 
sider it as derived from ma^ the old first petson singular, by the ad¬ 
dition of £, the sign of plurality* The m. of tills primeval v\m often 
becomes n —e.g., in the Latin nos, the Celtic ni, the Greek vGik (noi); 
and also in the Sanskrit secondary forms tins and itait, the Zend no, 
and the Old Slavonic Tia. This ti is evidently a weakening of 
and represents the personality of the pronoun of the first person, 
irrespective of the idea of number; w^hich is expressed. I conceivieT 
by the subsequent portion of the vrord- It is remarkable that in 
e IS 
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Welshj wkLbt the absolute forms of tte personal pronoims I ond 
are mi and ni respectively, the per^nal terminations of the verb m 
and u are often found to change places^ so that the first person sin¬ 
gular comes to be represented by n, and the corresponding plural 
by m- —e.g.j giceCionj I sawj pUi^eloTFi^ we saw. Something similar has 
been observed in the Greek fSifiovv (edidoiiin)^ compared with the 
plural of the same, (edidomen); but the use of n in the 

gular and m in the plural in verbal terminations, is much more 
systematic in the Welsh and its related dialects than in Greek. The 
Irish generally differs from those dialects in this particular^-e.p., 
compare Irish cairJm, I love^ widi the Welsh camm* Welsh verbs 
of the first person, ending in w in the singular and m in the plural, 
bear a remarkable resemblance to the Tamil singular plural 
^ or otfi. 

(2.) The m changes also into u. ts alternates with n as the 
initial and radical consonant of the pluml of the first person in seve¬ 
ral Indo-European languages; and this r, I conceive, is merely a 
softened form of m. It was shown in the Part on *^Souiids^^ that^ in 
the Dravidian languages^ wherever n and t? are found to altemate, 
We have reason to conclude that both arc derived from, or represent, 
an older in; and the mie appears to hold equally good in regard to 
the Indo-European languages. When we find in Sanskrit the nomi¬ 
native plural u^s^nm (from m and the neuter formative am), we, 
and at the same time mus, which is optionally used for the accusa¬ 
tive, gemdve^ and dative plural of the same pronoun, we cannot 
avoid coming to the conclusion that both the nn of nos and the va 
of rayam are derived from a more primitive iria. This idea is con¬ 
firmed by finding a and v in exactly the same connections in Zend. 
Compare the Old Slavonic plural we, with the Gothic ucisj and 
especially the Old Slavonic dual ne^ wo two, with the accusative of 
the same, us two* In the Lithuanian dual, v alternates, not with 
Ti, but with m—that Is, with whst appears to be the more primitive 
consonant The nommatlve-^ccusative masculine may be either 
ve^ii or In the personal endings of the Old Slavonic verb, 

ve represents the first pet^on dual; in Lithuanian, va; whilst the 
plural proper ends in mu in the former language^ and me in the 
latter. 

(3.) TTie m of the pronoun of the person disappears some^ 
thnes altogether, $0 that ma changes info tii This 15 the only reason¬ 
able explanation that has been given of the origin of the Vedie asme, 
we = ci^ucfl (ammes)* When this is compared with yttsAm#, you 
= v^% (ummes), it is evident that sme^ whatever it^ origin, is in 
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simply 3 sign of the plural, aiud that as the yu tu) of 
represent the fin gnlnr thou, so the a of came must represent the 
singular 1, This being the case, a-ame must be equivalent to ma- 
ante. This seems to he the best explanation also of the d of the 
Sanskrit dual oedm, we two, probably derived, some think, from, 
inoj I, and dva, two. We find the a of the plural asme itself similarly 
lengthened in the Bengali nami, modem Bengali dmi (See “Plura- 
lisation of Pronouns”). 

The same pronominal root m changes also iu the Scythian ton¬ 
gues, as will be seen, to n and up, and even to b; but at present we 
have to deal exclusively with the changes that take place in the 
Indo-European tongues. 

Can we now infer the existence of any relationship between the 
Dravidian pironominal base and the Indo-European? Is the Dnt- 
vidian pc, vaiying to n or n, on the one band, and o on the other, 
connected in any way with the Indo-European r»a, varying to no 
on the one hand, and on the other to vo, and possibly abo to a? I 
think we are warranted in inferring the existence of some connec¬ 
tion. It is more difficult, as it appears to me, to suppose that these 
two series of words, belonging to the earliest requirements of human 
speech, identical in meaning, and so nearly alike in foam, were from 
the bf» g jrtTimg independent of one another, than that nn ultimate 
relationship of some kind existed between them. If we were at 
liberty to compare the Dravidian no directly with the IndchEuio- 
pean mo, no rooirt for doubt could exist—'mo, as we have seen, being 
proved to change into no. And even though we are obliged to be 
suspicious of the credentials of the Dravidian no, and to prefer yo 
as probably a better representative of the very oldest form of the 
word, yet wc are not altogether precluded thereby from making 
the comparison under consideration, the antiquity of no being al¬ 
most as great as that of yo. Just as the Indo-European mt, no, and a 
must be almost as ancient as trm, ya, it is true, is not one of the 
shapes the primeval ma is found to have assumed within the circle 
of the Indo-European tongues; but as rau is not confined to that 
family, but is the common property also of the languages of the Scy¬ 
thian group, in which it will he found to have sustained a set of 
changes peculiar to them, it does hot seem unreasonable to sup¬ 
pose that ya, varying to 114 , may have been the shape it first assumed 
amongst the early Dmvidians- 

3. Scythian Analogies.—When we examine the personal pro¬ 
nouns of the Scythian group of tongues, some independent and very 
interesting analogies to the Dravidian pionotm are brought to light. 
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The pronominal root which constitutes the basis of the oblique 
iA the Iiid.o-hiUropeaA laDguages, is adopted in the languages 
of the Scythian family, not only in the oblique caacs, but also in the 
nominative itself. Whilst in both families the oblique cases are 
substantially the samer the Indo-European uses as its nominative 
the base in e)i, the Scythian the base ia ma- There are a few lan^ 
guages even in the Indo-EurDpeen family in which mo has found its 
way into the nominative— eg., the Celtic has the New Persian 
tiion, the North Indian vernaculars mmiT. In some caseSi abo^ es¬ 
pecially in the later dialects of this family, the accusative has come 
to be used instead of the nommative^ Ln violation of ordinary gram¬ 
matical rules. TliiiSp the Singhalese the ICavi and 

the Cuneiform FeisLan irndnip ane probably accusatives in their 
origin, like the Italian mi and the French 7 ?ioi. On the other hand, 
we are met by one, and only one, eitceptionaJ case in the Scythian 
tongues. The Scythian of the Behistim inscriptions makes use of 
kv. a$ its nonimativet but in mi, the corresponding possessive suffix, 
the ordinary Scythian base refippears. 

(I.) The nominative (as well as the oblique cases) of the Bret 
personal pronoun in all existing languages of the Scythian group is 
derived from a base in mit; and it ^vili be shown that this ma not 
unfrequeutly comes into perfect accordance with the Dravidian 
pronoun, by changing into npo and wm In those languages ma is 
very generally eupbonbed or nasalised by the addition of a final ti, 
or of an obscure na^^l resembhjig the Sanskrit anitift^Tfl; in q^on- 
sequence of whiehp not fiin. but 7 nan, may be stated to be the rtormal 
form of the Scj'lhian pronoun, and this bears a closer resemblance 
than ma to the Dravidian -mn. The addition of this euphonic nasal 
is not nnknowti even to the Indo-European languages. It may be 
seen in the Persian manp the Sindhmn Trida, and the Beluehi mentfc; 
and a similar inorganic addition is apparent in the old Greek £ 7101 ^ 
(eigrdne), as also in twj/ (tnTLe), Thja nasal is much more common^ 
hovrever, and more cha.racteristic in the Scythian tongues. On exa- 
miniug the Turkish family of tongueSp we find men m Oriental Tur^ 
kish: indtt in Turkonian; Tjmm m Khivan; ben {m degraded to b) in 
Ottomau Turkish, In the Finnish familyp the Finnish proper has 
mina; the Lappish mon,' the Esihonian ma or minno: the Mordvin 
and Votiak tiion; the Ostiak Tiia (dual min. plural men); the Magyar 
en. The Samolede dialects have man, moni In both Mongolian and 
Manchu the nqmmalive of this pronoun is bi; but this is evidently 
corrupted from mi (like the Ottoman ben, from the Oriental or 
Uigur men); and it ia ml, with a final nasal, which forms the basis 
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of the oblique cases. In both iarnguages the genitive ia mi*rtu or 
tju^THr; ipid the dative is TFven-dhu in Mongohan, mirule In Manchu. 

It is evident firom the above comparison that the true and es^ 
sential representative of this pronoun in the Scythian tongues is ma. 
In many of those idioms ma retains its place unchanged, or may 
optionally be used instead of the later rrmn^ The Mingrelian has 
mHp the Saunian mi, the Lasian ma, the Georgian me. The Finnish 
has both me or ma and mlTidj and also miir; the Ostiak both mfn and 
mtt* 

It is found also in those langriages in which man constitutes the 
isolated pronoun that m is used as its equivalent in the personal 
terminations of the verbs, and generally in aU Inflexional compounds. 
We see this usage illustrated in the colloquial languages of Northern 
India and in Persian, For example^ whilst man Ls the nominative of 
the Persian pronoun, the basis of the oblique cases Is not mait, but 
ma (c.g,. ma-TU, me, of me); and the pronominal ending of the verb 
in the first person singular is m. In a similar manuer^ In the Turkish 
family of languages, m is used in composition as the equivalent of 
man or men. Thus, in Oriental Turkish^ whilst men. is retained in 
the present ten$e”e,g., bdld-men, 1 airt—the preterite is contented 
with m ^one—bdidl-m, I was. 

The same suffix Is xiscd to denote the first person singular in 
most of the Sc^^thian possessive compoundsp a class of words which, 
is peculiar to the Scythian family—e.g,, Tlirkish babd-m, my father, 
from bd,ba, father, and vij the representative of the first person 
singular. In the Magyar also, though the isolated pronoun of the 
first person singular is en, yet m ts used instead of n in 
the possessive compounds and “objective*’ inflexional terminations 
—e,g., from father, is formed the possessive compound Htya-m, 

my father; and the first person .singular of “objective” verbs ends in 
aseretem, 1 love (some one)* It is also to be notleedt that 
whilst the Magyar has en as the singular of the isolated pronoun, 
its plural is mi or miwJc; the former ol which is evidently plurall^ted 
from mo or me, the latter from miTi, 

(2.) It was shown that the initial and radical m of the Indo- 
European pronoun was occasionally converted into n: we have now 
to show that a similar change from m to n is apparent in the Sezy- 
thian languages also, and that in some of those languages n has 
become as distinctive of the first per^n as in the Dravidian family 
Itself. In Finnish, though the isolated form of this pronoun is ma 
or mind, yet in aU inflexional additions and compound!? m is repre¬ 
sented by n —from isfl. father^ is formed M-uk my father^ and 
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from d/, to fa«, is fonned oJ-cn, I am. This finai n is not derived from 
the euphonic tl oi mind; but from a direct conversion of m into »; 
for though we see the same euphonic addition of n in sino (from 
se or »ia), thou, yet we have t alone (the equivalent of s) in dJ-el^ 
thou art. n has, therefore, become in Finnish, as in Dravidlan, the 
ordinary sign of the first person singular of the verb; though there 
Is this dUfcrence, that in DravidiBn the n is the fiiis l n, which is 
distinctive only of numbers, whereas the Finnish n seems to be 
derived by conversion from an older m, the initial w of ma. 


The Magyar 4n^ I, appears to be still more nearly oUied to the 
Dravidian pronoun; and in this case n is certainly derived from m, 
for whilst 7 » is found in the nominative, m, is used instead in all pos¬ 
sessive compounds and verbal mflexlcns. With the Magyar nomi¬ 
native CT, compare the ramil'Canarese en or en. May we also 
compare dii, I, in the Lar, a Sindhian dialect? A similar form of 
this pronoun is found in the Moidvin, another idiom of the Finnish 
or Ugrian family, in which, whilst mon is the isolated noininativo, 
an is used instead in verbal mflmuona—e.p., pof-an, 1 (am) the 
Lord. 


In the Olet or Calmuck dialect of the Mongolian tongue, there 
are distinct traces of the same change of mn into ft®,' and in this in¬ 
stance the ft appears, not as the final, but as the inifia], and is there¬ 
fore in more perfect accordance with the n of the Dravidian pro- 
noniLnal base. The nominative of this pronoun in Calmuck is hi 
(from mi), and the same base appears in the genitive mini; but 
the rest of the oblique eases are formed, not from bi or mi, but from 
nad or na—e.g., ita-da, to me, na-da-edae, from me, and also na-mal, 
me. We here discover the existence of a pronominal base in m 
(probably derived from mo), which is in remarkable agreement 
with one of the forms of the Draviiiian base. 


In a few of the Scythian languages, the isolated pronoun, in- 
^udmg its nominative, seems to be almost identical with that of the 
ravidian family—e.p., na in the Quasi Qumuk, a Caucasian dialect: 
and iM m Motor, a dialect of the SamoTede; na or nai in Corean- 
Tic or ni in Basque. In the East Asian languages, pn or ng (which 
are pronounced alike) are often found to take the place of n. Sotne- 
^^1 alternate in the same language, like n and n In 

Canton Chinese is ngo: the Mandarin, tco. 
Wd Chinese fo^, according to Mr Edkins, am nga, pa. go, kan, a, 
ai^ogy of the pronoun of the second person would seem to 
^w ^t a was the oldest fonu of alL Compare Burman. no or 
nga, Tibetan, written na, coUoquial gnit& (‘mine,* ivritten naki, itapi, 
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coUoqui^ gnny)[ Tetenge, an Assam dialectp im; Mikir, n^; Kh^ri 
Naga, tti. The Burman nga prevails in the languages of the sub- 
Himalayan tribes. A very common form among those tribes, and 
those of the north-eastern frontier, including also the Kdls of Cent* 
ml India^ ends in ng — ang^ uti^j, ing^ ain^. I am not clear, how¬ 
ever, as to the nature of the relationship of the latter forms to 
nga^ and nOj the High Asian group^ which the Dmvldian (apjl 
also the Indo-European) pronoun seems to stand in closer connec¬ 
tion. I feel, however, on tolerably firm ground in comparing the 
'Bbetan I, colloquial nga, with the Mak^'alam nn; and if so, the 
Chinese npo^ especially when examined in the light of the Chinese 
ni, thou, may also be allowed to claJin kindred. We may h&re, too, 
compare the Australian pronouns of the first person—uia-j nga^ 
Tiganya, I; its dual, vve two; and the plurals ?T£ 7 adlu and 

nadju, 

(30 A few traces of the softening of mi or ago to ya and a, or 
at leitst of the uae of ya. and a instead of nga and na, may also perhaps 
be discovered in the East Asian language^. Thus the Sgati'-Karen 
is yd^ yah; the Pwo-Karen yer; the Manyak d. The Pekin Chinese 
U70 may also be compared. 

On the whole, we seam to have reason to conclude that the 
various forms which the pronoun of the first person singular as¬ 
sumes in the Scythian group of languages, and which we have now 
compared] are IdenticaL Possihly. also, we may see reason to con¬ 
clude that the Scythian forms (ina> ™, ba, nga, t/a) have had a 
common origin with the Indo-European (ma, uc, na, and a). The 
Dravidian ya, tia, a, bear so close a resemblance to the pronouns of 
both groups (especially^ as we have seen, to the Scjdhian), that vre 
seem to be justified in regarding them as related to both in commoiL 
If this be admitted, we seem to be iustlfied in arriving at the con¬ 
clusion that one and the same pronoun of the first person, probably 
thUj was the common property of tlie whole Japhetic family prior to 
the operation of the Indo-European tribes from the Scythian, The 
conclusion arrived at by Professor Hnnfalvy (in his paper on the 
study of the Turanian langutsges, read at the International Congress 
of Orientalists. 1874) is substantially similar. He notices the resem- 
hlnnccs between the Aryan and Turanian languages with regard to 
the personal pronouns, imd then says that “conddering tHs fact, 
he is inclined to suppose that a stage of language anterior to both 
classes must have existed/* He thinks he sees also in certain single 
words, as pepa, mama, &c., visible remams of that ancient form of 
speech. 
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2. PBONauN Of Tim Skcono Person Sincolab 

Comparison of Dialects . — Our first inquLr^'j aii with respect to 
the prpnDiui of the first person singular, must be what appears to 
have been the primitive form of this pronoun. 

In T amils lu^ whkh. is properly the crude hm&y is invariably' used 
as the isolated nominative, iDstead of nm —the form which would 
correspond by rule to ndn^ the nominative of the first peisoP singu- 
lar^ That originally coi^stituted the nominative even in Tamil, 
appears from this, that the obhque cases in the higher dialect agree 
in ui^ng Titn as the base to which the ease-suffijces are atlachecL uii 
is occasionally used as the inikxion in the classics^ always in the 
coUoquiaJ dialect. Another form which is occasionally used in the 
classics is my^ m which the final y appears to bear the same relation 
to n as the initia] n of ydn or Tidn of the first person — that i£| it has 
either been softened from nj or is the primitive letter from which 
n was hardened. This final y appears also in dy and two of the 
personal terminations of verbs and conjugated nouns. The final n 
of this pronoun, though it is generally lost altogether in the nomi¬ 
native, and is only represented occasioimlly by y^ is invariably 
retained in the infiexioQal base* in which it is the initial n that 
becomes liable to alteration. When the initial vowel bt retained, 
the included vowel H either f or u (nm or generally the 

former, but when it is discarded, u (un> is the only vowel in use. 
The tJifiexions now described are nuTij un. In the personal 
terminations of the Tamil verb, this pronoun is represented by the 
suffixes, dy, dy, ei, or 1from each of which suffixes the final ti, as 
well as the initial, has disappeared. In the poetical dialect of the 
language, the initial « at fbat sight appears 1o have retair^ its 
place in such forms as ftodondanez, thou didst walk, and m the 
corresponding plural iia^andamr^ ye w&lked ; but the n of these 
pronominal terminations (tiei and nfr) is merely euphonic (as in 
similar terminations of the first person of the verb already men- 
tionedh and is Inserted for the purpose of keeping separate the 
contiguous vowels of nodanda-ei and 

The root of the verb is regularly used in Tamil as the second 
person singular of the imperative, without any pronominal suffix, 
and e^^n without any euphonic addition ; but the second person 
pl^lral of the imperative in the colloquial dialect is formed by the 
addition of urn, which Is probably identical vrith the um or m which 
constitutes the normal sign, of plurality in Dravidlan pronouns, and 
is probably in itself the copulEtive *and" or also, (See the pro- 
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noun of the first person,) Compare this with the optional addlUon 
of mu to the root in Telugu to form the imperative singular^ Pro¬ 
perly jtiu forms an honorific slngularp and is therefore to be regard- 
edp like the Tamil urn, as a plural in original signification. In the 
higher dialect of Tamil, tfj the or d i nar y representatives of 

these pronouns in the verbal inflexions, are often added to the 
root to form the singular and plural imperative—hear 
thou, kefir, hear ye. These forms appear at firut sight to be iden¬ 
tical with ke{ni/, thou bearest notp and ye hear not j but they 

are not really identical, as Beschi supposed^ for it will be ^bown 
in the section on the ^‘Negative Verb’* that a, probably a reUc of 
alj not, is an element in all negative forms; though in these^ and 
in some other insLances, it has been absorbed in the succeeding 
long vowels* 

He plural forms of this pronoun in T amil are as follows, 
nom. tiir^ ^tiyir, nluir, ninpal p luflexionT ntim, um, ungaL 7 \in, the 
singular poetical inflexion, does not become nnn in the plural, as 
might be expected, and as we find it in Caimrese^ but only utim. 
Personal terminations of the verb, tr, Ir. Tamil graromarlans give 
min kenmiu, hear ye) as one of the signs □£ the second per¬ 

son plural in the imperaUve. The nature of this form will be con¬ 
sidered in the section on the Pluralisation of the Personal Pro¬ 
nouns.** 

In Malajmlam, the nominative is lu, as in Tamil in both dialects} 
the inSexLon nin, as in cJaa&cal Tamil—a.p., ntiwilcti , to thee , plural 
nom, Timndj^, nmitoj ,* inflcsion iiiniwi}, also in the poets Tiim (e.p.* 

with you), from the obsolete nom^ rmrv* 

The Tulu nominative singular is I (comp* Tel. nnii from an 
obsolete i); inflexion nin'—e.p-, ninn, thy. In nifcfc', to the^ the 
inflexion is iii. Verbal termination a; plurals, nom. ir (chiefly 
used as an honorific singular, like air in ooUoquial Tamil), also 
nifcuju inflexions Ir* and tiifcuf*; verbal ending ar. 

In Canarese, the nominative of this pronoun in the colloquial 
dialect is nm-n. classical ntn ; but the crude form nv is often used 
instead of nin^u, as is always the case in Tami], In both dial^ 
the inflexion is nwaa. thy- In the personal term^tions 

of the verb this pronoun is much changed in all the Dra^dian 
lects. It not only loses its inUal n. like the pronoun of the 6^ 
person, but its flnal n. also disappears. Generally not >ng remauM 
in the verbal inflexions but the incltided vowel (probably the pri¬ 
mitive pronominal base), and that also is more or less modified by 
use. In the colloquial Canarese verb it appears as i, i, tye, and e , 
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in nri Dtily^ ciloisaly resembling the Tamil a^. 

Plurals^ uom. eoll. lUim; chkssi. nlm; mflexion in botli nim—e 
nimma, yotir. Verbal lemiJuations, cell. iHj M, ari ; class, ir. This 
ir is identical with one el the calssleal Tamil termmations. 

The Telugu nominative is niiJUj ejEpanded from ni by the addi¬ 
tion of the euphonic particle vn* nim.t Tel. thou, is identical in 
form^ though not in meaning, with the modem Canarese plural of 
the same pronoun—viz., mint^ you. m, the crude form, is abo used^ 
05 In the other dialects. In the oblique cases, Telugu rejects the 
euphonic addition of t?u^ and uses m os its mfleKional base, and also 
as Its possessive. The objective alone follows the example of the 
other dialects in abbreviating the Included vowel, and appending a 
final nasal. That case is nin-u or nfn-nti^ and h evidently formed 
from a nominative nftt-it. In the higher dialect of Telugu, h^u, 
from an obsolete nominative identical with the Tu|u, Is occasion¬ 
ally xised instead of nlmi. The Telugu plural of this pronoun has 
miru as the nominative, mi os Ihe inflexion, and mtmu as the accu¬ 
sative. Both and mimu indicate s base in from which 

they have been formed by the addition of signs of plurality ; and 
fill bears the same relation to the ni of the other dialects that rnSj, 
the Telugu plural of the first person, does to the ordinary Dravidian 
nd. How this change from n to ni has taken place will he inquired 
into under the head of "The Plurals*'^ The plural in the Ugher 
dialect is fru. In the personal terminations of the verb, Telugu 
rejects every portion of the pronominal root, and employs only the 
eUf^onic addition nu or vL 

The Tuda nominative is ni, inflexion nin, personal termination 
of verb i or e. Plural nominative fiima^ inflexion personal 

termination of verb i or as In singular^ In the dial^ of the 
Kotas, the nominative is ni, inflexion fiin, personal terminatiim of 
verb L Plural nominative nfme (also mue)^ Inflexion nim, per¬ 
sonal termination of verb hi, tri. 

In Gondt the nominative singular is which Is evidently 

an older form of the plural used as tiie honorific singular. The 
inflexion is nt (niiM, thy), personal termination of the verb nt or 
i. Plural nominative tmwidt, inflexion ml, as in Telugu ^ personal 
termination of verb it The personal terniinatioris of the first and 
second persons singular in Good require a little consideration. In 
both persons the initial n of the isolated pronoun seems to hold its 
ground In some of the tenses in a manner which is not observed 
in any other dialect—e.g., dyfltoiWj I am heeominB, thou 

art becoming. In some other tenses (e.g., imperfect dndan, 1 
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perfect attan, I have become), the termination of the first 
person resembles that in use in most of the other Hial ects, In the 
second person (dncB, dttf), the n, whatever its origin, disappears 
altogether, and is replaced by the ordinary Dravidian i. 1 prefer, 
therefore, to regard the « of the first and second persons, in these 
tenses, as the ft of the pronoun of the third person singular, on, he, 
forming, when added to the root, a participial noun, flyflt-dii-a 
would then mean, I am one who becomes; fiyat-dn-i, thou art one 
who becomes. If this view is correct, nothing can be observed in 
these forms differing in reality from those in the other dialects. 

The Ku pronoun corresponds on the whole to the Telugu. Ko- 
nunative singular tnu, inflexion n?, personal terminatioii of verb i; 
plural nominative ir-u, inflexion fttf, personal termination of verb 
iru, firu. 

The Bajmahal nominative singular is nift, inflexion nift ,* plural 
nina, inflexion niTO. Oraon nominative singular nioft, inflexion 
nfen; plural nominative oau, mfiexion ass. 

The Brahui nominative is nt, as in most of the Dravidian dia¬ 
lects, inflexion ftO ; plural nominative ftutn, one of the inflexions of 
the plural in classical Tamil; inflexion num (ftuma, your); verbal 
termination ri, as in many of the Dravidian dialects (compare aren, 
we are, ereri, you are). 

See the “Table of Pronouns” of the second person for the 
forms found in the minor dialects of Central India. 

We have now to consider the conclusion to be drawn from the 
uotnparison made above. We found three forms of the pronoun of 
the first person singular, nan, ynn, an, each of which claimed to be 
the best representative of the original form; and of these, yfin 
seemed to carry with it most authority, and to be probably the 
source from which nan on the one hand, and on on the other, were 
derived. With regard to the pronoun of the second person sin¬ 
gular, there are only two forms (nin, m) whose relative antiquity 
we are called upon to decide. No claim can be set up on behalf 
of as a pronoun of the second person to correspond with the 
ydn of the first person. If such a form ever existed, I can no 
trace of it now left. The final n of nin or in (as of wan, yon, a«) 
has already been ascertained to be merely a sign of the singular 
number. In the plural it is replaced by m. the sign of the plu^ 
lity, or r, ir, a relic of iuar, they (prox.). This final ft of the sin- 
gulm may. therefore, bp dismissed from our consideratmn at once. 
On comiOTing m and I with ™ and n. H seems evident that if the 
initial n of ndn did not belong to the root, but was a product of 
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nasalisation, the initial n of ntn cannot saJdy be redded 
as radical* If Ttd was deri^™! from a more primitive ya 
or d, it seems evident that m must have been derived from a more 
primitive i The initial ti of tiT must be identical with the initial n 
of na. Whatever the origin of the One may be, the origin of the 
other must be the same* Just as the initial » of tin disappears from 
all the verbal terminations of the first person, so the initial n of nl 
disappears from all the verbal terminations of the second. If tbw 
initial n had been radical, it would have retained its place more or 
less firmly in the verbal infleKions, like the m of the Indo-European 
first person, and the t or s of the second person of the same. As 
the initial n has disappeared so completely from the Dravidtan 
verbal infiexions, though it sometimes retains its place as the in- 
ilexianal ba.se of the oblique cases, I conclude that it is not radical, 
and that we are to consider i more primitive than ni. Still tho 
antiquity of the initial n of ni must be enormously great-— altno st 
equal to that of ? itself, seeing that vte find it, as we shall presently 
see, in the Scythian of Behistun, and even iri Chinese, in both of 
which the pronoun of the second person is ni. It is ni also in 
Homu, a language of Central Africa. 

Even when looking at the Dravidian dialects alone, we cannot 
suppose ni much later in origin than i Whatever be the relative 
antiquity of ni and i, I consider the vowel, not the consonant, as the 
real pronominal base. The only question that remains, therefore, 
is, what is to be regarded as the oldest shape of ib|^ vowel? We find 
i. u, and also, but more rarely, a and e. The last two may be left 
out of account, The vowels most generally used are i and u. In the 
verbal terminations i has driven n out of the field altogether. On 
the whole, there seems to be more in favour of the antiquity of i 
than of that of ti, though it must be admitted that u changes more 
readily in Dravidian speech to i than i to a—e.g., puU, Tam. a tiger, 
becomes in the pronunciation of the vulgar piii; niun^ before, 
beconies min, Jitc. It will be seen that generally in the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages the vowel of the pronoun of the first person is u 
whilst in the Scythian languages it is i. Possibly at the outset 
there was no very sharp line of distinotion between these two 
sounds. At all events, we cannot safely venture to draw any such 
sharp line of distinction now between the i and ti of the proruonn 
of the second person in the Dravidian tongues, both vowels being 
retained, in some connection O'r another, in most of the dialects. 
Thus in poetical Tamil -we find both nin and nnn as the singular 
infiexion of the pronoun ; in the plural we find num and ungai, but 
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not thdugh the nominative ningfll mmi be oomMene^ 04 the 
representative of an older nhn, 

Ext^ra-D^^^v^dian EeEiittoiisfitp—It has been shown that the 
Dravidian pronoun of the ftir?t person has affinities with each of the 
great Japhetic groups, with some special Scythian affinities. It wiU 
be found that the relationship of the pronoun of the second person 
is less extensivet hut more distinctive ■ it is more specifically Scy¬ 
thian, or at least non-Arynn. 

Throughout the Scythian, as well as the Indo-European group, 
the most prevalent form of the pronoun of the second person 
gular is that which is formed from the consonant t (e.g.i tu)i or 
its euphonised equivalent s ov) (sti); and the only other form 
found in any family of either of those groups is that which is built 
upon the consonant n, and of which the Cuneiform Scj^lhian^ the 
Chinese, and the Dravidian ni is the best representative. These 
roots appear to have been always independent of one another t 
cannot discover any reliable trace of a connection between them 
or of a gradual change in any instance of the one form into the 
other. 

In order to place this point in a clear light, it is desirable, in 
the first place, to trace out the connections and aUiances of the pro¬ 
nominal root tu. It has been conjectured that this pronoun had 
its origm in the demonstrative base t ; but the investigation of this 
point is beyond our purpose, w^hich is merely that of tracing its 
relationship. In Sanskrit the pronoun of the second person singular 
Is fna-m; in Zend tti-m, and also thw\ as included in the accusa¬ 
tive thwd, thee. Connected with the Sanskrit tua, there is a simpler 
form, ta, ’which La apparent in thy; and we ha’ve analogies to 
this in the Kavi tfl and the Semitic ta (included in anfd, thou). 
The Semitic id is changed in the inflexions to M, a diange which 
resembles that of the Kavi, which has ta as its nominative and ko 
as its possessive. £opp supposes that t/u, the base of the most 
common form of the plural of this pronoun, is derived from tu, 
and that oc, the base of the Sanskrit secondary plural vas and of 
the Latin uos, is derived from tJ, however, is more frequently 
derived from m than from any other letteCp of which we have seen 
an instance in the change of the tao of the first person into ua in 
vayam. It k not very easy to explain how t became u and y. 
trn-m becomes tuwam in Old Persian ; and from tu (itself derived 
from to) proceeds the Sanskrit dative tu-bfipam, the base of which 
is allied to. or identical widi, the Latin, Armenian, and Pehlvi tu: 
the ^Uc and Doric rfr (ru); the Persian, A^han, and Singhalese 
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tu I ajid the Gothic tku. The th ftf the Gothic and Zend seems to 
point out the path by which the Old Greek (tu) was converted 
into c3t5 (su)* Mr Edkins, in his China's Place in Philology,'* has 
suggested lanother origin for pii. He supposes it may be conpected 
with ni or the Chinese pronoun of the second person, of which 
i or It was, he thinks, the primitive form. If this supposition 
should be correct^ yu will then be the Indo-European equivalent, 
not only of the Chinese ne or but of the Dravidlan, which also 
is Tit or im—ni in the Jiommative, nn (na-Tt) in the oblique. 

In the personal terminations of the verbs, in Sanskrit and most 
other languages of the same family^ the earUcr t of the ordinary 
form of this pronoun has very generally been weakened into s in 
the singular, whilst in most of the plural terminations, tj with some 
trivial modifications, and with a sign of plurality annexed, has suc¬ 
ceeded in retaining its place. In our investigatjon of the pronoun 
of the first person, it was found Ihut ma was converted in the 
personal termination^ of the verb into nti, and ^11 further weaken¬ 
ed into m i so also sn (for tw.) generally becomes si in the verbal 
terminations ; and st in like manner afterwards becomes s. 

In the Scythian group of tongues^ the pronoun of the second 
person in general use Is subsLantLally the same as in the Indo- 
European—another evidence of the primeval identity of both groups; 
but in the Scythian tongues the weaker s has obtained wider pre¬ 
valence than the older t; and the vowel by which s is enunctated 
is more frequently i or e than u or o. The Magyar has £e in the 
singular, Cl or tik in the plurd, with which we may compare the 
Armenian tu^ ihou^ and tufc, you. The Mongolian teJu or tfei, thou, 
exhibits the progress of ii towards softening into d- In Finnish 
proper, the Isolated pronoun of the second person singular ts se or 
jHna; but t retains its place in the plural, and the personal terminal 
tion of the verb even in the singular is t 

The chief peculiarity apparent in the Scythian form cf this pro¬ 
noun IS, that it has generally been euphonised by the addition of a 
final nasal, the consonant precisely in the same mannet as the 
pronoun of the first person singular. In the older Greek, n^vij 
(tune) and tOvv (town) correspond to iyayvf} (egd^ie) and ly<^ 
(egm); and in like maimer* in the languages w^hich helong to the 
Scythian group, or which have been subject to Scythian Influences, 
wdiere the pronoun of the first person is found to be nasalised, the 
pronoun of the second person generally exhibits the same feature. 
In the vernaculars of Northern India we see this euphonic addition 
to the pronoun of the second person in the Hindi, Panjabi^ and 
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Sindhi tun, and in the Mar athi and Gujorathi liin. In some of 
those especialJy in the Gujarathi and Panjabi, the euphonic 

□asal appears in the oblique cases as well as in the nomiiiative, but 
more ffipirnrtnly it is found in the nominative alone. 

In the Turkish family of tongues, sin or sen is the usual form 
of the pronoun of the second person singular. The n retains its 
place in the oblique cases, but is lost in aiz, the pluraL Compare also 
the Georgian shen, the Samoiede Mn, lanf, the Lappish don, the 
Votiak and Mordvin ton (plural tin), and the Finnish sind, whidi 
alternates with se, sia, and sie. The eupbooic origin of this n is 
most evident in the Esthonian dialect of the Finnish, which uses 
indifferently so or siniw for the second person, and me or mhuio 
for the first. In the Mongolian and Manchu, n appears in the 
oblique cases only, tn Mongol the nomtnntive is tclti, in Manchu si, 
but the genitive in the iortner is tchbii, in the latter siiii, and the 
corresponding datives are tchim-ilnu and sin^de. In Calmuck the 
nominative is dxi or dzimo, genitive dzini, dative dztmcdon, accusa¬ 
tive dzimni. In the pronouns of this language we may observe 
several instances of m being used as an euphonic, instead of n. 

It is evident that there is no resemblance whatever between any 
of the pronouns compared above and the Dravidian m. The final Tin 
of the Finnish sina, and its equivalent, the final vjj (ne) of the Greek 
TVVT) (tune), are separable, euphonic, inorganic additions, and can 
have no real connection with ni, which is an ultimate root. It will 
be necessary for us therefore to go further in search of a really 
trustworthy analogy. 

We have seen that the Indo-European and Scythian m—the 
initial of the pronoun of the first person—wa,s probably the origin 
of the Ti of the Dravidian na. is it possible that the radical t of the 
pronoun of the second person in both those families of tongues was 
changed in like manner into n, so as that tu or N was the origin 
of the Dravidian ni ? 1 think not. This is supposed by Castr&a, a 
very high authority, to be the history of the n by which the second 
person singular is often represented in the personal affixes of the 
Finnish and Turkish families. It may also be mentioned here, that 
a change of t into it is not quite unknown even in the Indo-^ropean 
language It is somewhat frequently found to take place in Pali^ 
e.g., t§, they, masculine, becomes optionally ne ; ta, they, feminine, 
becomes nd; and tani, they, neuter, becomes noMt. In Sanskrit also, 
him, is sometimes changed into cnaTW, There is no evident, 
it Is true, that the n now under consideration—the initial n of the 
Dravidian «i—arose from any such process of change. That it pr^ 
ceeded from an older t would be a wholly gratuitous assumption, m 
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50 far as tha internal history of the Dravldian languages is eon- 
eernecL It would be moire in accordance with precedentj indeed, 
to regard it as a mere nasalisation. Yet when we carry our in- 
quiries a step further, and bring to view a pronoun with nj not C, 
in some of the oldest Languages of the Scythian group, whilst on 
the one hand we shall find that the resemblance of this Scythian 
pronoun to the Dravidmn amounts to identity, on the other hand 
we shall possibly find it allied, by a deep-seated, underground 
relationship, to the ordinary pronoim with so that it must al¬ 
ways xemain doubtful whether these are not two Japhetic bases 
of the pronoim of the second person^ tu and ni, originally inde¬ 
pendent, like ok and i?ta of the firsts or whether cu did nut change 
into and that to ni, at some early periodp now unknown, before 
the isolation of the Dravidians, and even before the isolation of 
the Chinese^ from the rest of the Japhetic race* 

I must first endeavour to establish the fiist point now men¬ 
tioned, vis., that traces will be found in various Languages of the 
Scythian group of the existence of a pronoun of the second person, 
apparently identical with, and certainly allied to, the Dravidian nh 
1 begin with the most ancient analogy which b capable of 
direct proof, v\z,^ the pronoun of the second person in Chinese* 
This is m, precisely as in the Dravidian idioms. The plural is nU 
mm l^tompare loo-Tnen, we, t'n-men, they); Old Chinese nn, 
yu^ u. Mr Edkins thinks the oldest form of all was to which n 
was prefiKed. The same ni appears in some of the dialects of the 
nomad tribes of the western frontier of Chinai, towards Tibet— 
Gyami and Horpa. The plurals in Gyami are ni-me; in Horpa, 
ni-ni. The Tibetan itself, though agreeing so closely as regards 
the first person, seems to present no analogy in the second. In the 
dialects of Burma, the prevailing form of the word is nang; in the 
Karen dialects uoh^ fier^ w. The Manyak, a dialect of the same 
stock, which has a for the first person, has nd for the second. All 
the analogous forms of Kastem Asia rest upon the Chinese; and 
the antiquity of the Chinese language and literature is so great, 
that the identity of the Chinese pronoun of the second person with 
the Dravidian is a point of great mtereM and importance. The 
next analogy 1 adduce is one which I regard as almost equally 
remarkable and decisivCt vht,, the pronoun of the second person 
in the Scythian tablets at Behistun. This is iti, precisely as in the 
Dravidian idioms; and the possessive which is used in compounds 
is ui^ which is identical i^ith the similarly abbreviated basis of the 
Dravidian oblique cases of tMs pronoun. The plural of this pro¬ 
noun is, unfortunately, unknown* The personal temdnation of the 
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verb is not ni, but nti^ which I suspect to be a compound of ni and 
ti, like the antn, anti, of the Semitic lan^ges. I have given the 
Brahui a place amongst the Drsvidiaa dialects, but 1 refer to it 
here again on account of its centrical geographical position* The 
Brahui prouoUD, as we have seen, is ni (plural the identity 

of whichj both with the Dravidi^, properly so called, and with 
the Behistun and Chinese, cannotp 1 think, be doubted* It is a 
remarkable circumstance, and very difficult to e^plaint that in 
the ICanuri, a lan guage of Bomu, in Central Africa, together with 
several other Scythian peculiarities, the pronoun of the second 


person is »i* 

Hie antiquity of the Dravidian pronoun of the second pefrson 
is thus clearly proved;, and this proof of its antiquity entitles us to 
regard as real certain resemblances to it which otherwise might 
be thought to be accidental. In the Ostiak* the most Dravidlan 
of the Finnish dialects^ in that compound of nouns with po^es^ 
sivc suflfaces which is so characteristic of the Scythian groupi the 
first personal proitotin is represented by the second by n 
ime-m, my wife; Ime-n^ thy wife. In the SyrianiariT another Fin¬ 
nish idionif the second person of the verb, both sigular and plural, 
is formed by annexing a pronoun of whiqh n is the mitial and 
radical e.g., fcerv-n, thou ha$t done (from kery, to do), kefy(n}%ydt 
you have done. In -nyd, yuu^ we see indications of a singular ny, 
thou, which has been phiralised, as is usual in these languages, 


by suffixing to it d or t. 

In addition to the allied forms discoverable in these com- 
pounds, we find in the Ufirian tongues several instances in whidi 
tile isolated pronoun o£ the second person, which is used bA a 
nominative, is plainly allied to the Dravidian. In the Ugro-Ost^, 
that dialect of the Dsliak whiidi is treated of in Castrens 


or 


Graminar. thou is you two, nnj; you (indefinitely 
nen. Here ne or «i constitutes the pronominal base, and the fi^ 
n of the singular b a fonnative or euphonic additi^ like that 
which has converted the Dravidian ttT into «?«. strong 

pmnunciaUon of thb Ostiak final n reappears, as we shall see. in 
Turkish. In other Ostiak dialects we find rtunt and ma, and alw 
(which is more deserving of noUce) nyn, with a plur^ W 

Vogul we find analogies which are no less remarkable than the 
ahove-e.ff., nei. ny, nan, nyngi. and nank. Compare also the VogiH 


plurals nen and non, 

la the Finnish proper, the only trace of this pronoun which vrtS 
observe b one which, hut for the eitisteiice of such express 
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analogies m other members of the family, we should probably have 
overlooked. In the pluxal of the second person iil the Finnish verb 
(e.^., otettCj ye arSp jdiiralised from oictp thou art),, the suffixed 
proDoim Gorr^ponds to that of which t or s is the initial; but in 
the possessive compounda^ in which we should expect to find pre¬ 
cisely the same fomip we find instead of it a plural possessive n£ 
which the initial and radical is n. Thus, the expression thy 
being we shotild expect to find your hand, hdt&sse^ or^ more 

piimitivelyp fodtette^ like the corresponding Magyar kezetek (from 
tekj you* another fomi of te), whereas the form actually used in 
Fi nn ish is kdtenne^ It thus appears that two pronouns of the 
second person retain their place in the Finnish; one^ the 
of which is or mm^e properly the plural te j and another^ 
hidden in the ancient compounds, the plural of which is ite, and 
of which^ by dialectic rulcs^ the singular must have been nL 

Even in Turkish^ we shall find traces of the existence of a 
similar pronoun. In the pos^e^ve compounds, the second person 
singular is not represented^ as we should have expected it to be, 
by seiij a$ the first person singular is by m; but n or tip Is used 
instead (a nasal which corresponds to that of the Ostlak 
e.g,f thy father^ and as the final m of bdbd-in. is derived 

from ml or me, I, we seem to be obliged to deduce also the final n 
of bdbd-ii from m obsolete ni or ne, thou, which Is allied to the 
correspanding forms that have been pomted out in other Scythian 
tongues. We find this possessive n or ng not only in the Osmanli 
Turkish, but even in the Yakute, the Turkish of Siberia. 

The same n makes its appearance in the personal terminations 
of the Turkish verb, sen is more commonly used than ii; but A b 
found as the representative of the second person in those verbal 

forms which must be considered as of neatest antiquity_in 

the preterite of the auxiliary substantive verbs, tdum^ I was^ iHuA, 
thou wastp idl, he was. In the Oriental Turkish the forms corres¬ 
ponding to these are bdfdim, bold fin, bdidi; and the same termina¬ 
tion of the second person singular—the nasal ii—appears in aU the 
preterites of that language. We may compare also the plural forma 
of this pronominal stiffix. The Turkish pronouns are pluralised by 
changing the final formative n into z, or rather by adding z to the 
crude base. Thus, we is biz (for mtz), and you is air. In posses¬ 
sive compounds i changes into n ; and hence our father is bdbfl- 
muz. In the same manner, your father is indicating a 

supposititious, isolated pronoun, niz^ you, corresponding to miz, 
we. Whilst u is used instead of f in Osmanli Turkish, the older 
and more regular i retains its place in the Oriental Turkidi--e.g., 
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urti-nTa!;, you yourselves ■ in which you b nis or iiglSj and from 
which, when z, the sLgn of plurality, is tejected, we deduce the 
fTtigiTlar Ai oj: 7 »si The same mode of forming the plural termina¬ 
tion of the second person appears in ail regular Turkish verbs—: 
e.g., compare fcdrfcd«-«tiz, ye feared, with kdr^u-n, thou fearedest- 
We see it also' in the imperative fcprl^«-^uz, fear ye. In all these 
instances, I consider the Turkish n or up to be dialectically 
equivalent to the Finnish n } and the prono m i nal root which is 
thus found to underlie so many TurkLsh and UgrLan compounds of 
the second person looks as if it might be regarded as identical with 
the Dravidian, Chinese, and Belustun-Scythian pronoun. Even the 
vibration between i and ti, which we noticed in ronsidermg the 
Dravidian forms of this pronoun, meets us again in Turkish. 

In the Himalayan dialects, we can scarcely fail to see Dra- 
vidian analogies in the Dhimal nd, In the Miri tid, in the Garo nao; 
and in the « which forms the first and most essential radical of 
the pronoun of the second person In all the rest of the Lohitic 
dialects. 

Compare algo the pronouns of the second person In varfous 
Australian dialects— e.g., ninna, npinneej ngintc ; the duah^ nnoa, 
nura ; and the plural nCmeJoo, 

On a comparison of the various forms of this pronoun which 
have been adduced above, it must be evident that the affinities of 
the Dravidian wt are almost wholly Scythian j and this important 
circumstance, taken in conjunction with the predominance of 
Scythian influences over Indo-European in the formation of the 
first personal pronoun, tends to show that the Elravidian languages 
stand in closer relationship to the Sc>*thian class of tongues than 
to the Indo-European. 

3, The Refiexive Pronoun 'Self.’ 

The Dravidian pronouns of the third person are, properly 
demonstratives, not personal pronouns i and they will, 
therefore, he investigated under a subsequent and separate head. 
The pronoun which is now under consideration is entitled to a 
place amongst personal pronouns, because It possesses all their 
characteristics, and is declined precisely in the same manner. It 
corr^ponds in meaning to the Sanskrit evaydra, to the defective 
Greek f (he) and the Latin mi, sibi, a®with a range of applica¬ 
tion which is more extensive than theirs. It may almost, indeed, 
be regarded as a pronoun of the third person, seeing that, when 
it stands alone as the nominative of a verb, the ^'erb with whidi 
it agrees must always be in the third person. 
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In Tatnil the nomiiiative singular of this pronoun is can; the 
plural of which (hy the usual pronominal change of n into m) is 
fvni Itaiiffol); and the inflexidn, or basis of the oblique 
(which, taken by itself, has the force of a possessive), is formed, 
as in the ease of the other personal proamms, by simply shorten¬ 
ing the included vowel—e.jf,, (dn, of self, sui. or (adjectivally) 
aiius, mum. In all its cases and connections fan is found to 
be more regular and persistent than any other pronoun. The 
Canarese nonunative is fdft in the ancient, tdA^n in the modem 
dialect; the inflexion is formed, as usual, by the shortening of the 
Included vowel; and the crude roof td (without the formative n) 
is sometimes used instead of (dn-u, just as no, of the first person, 
and ni, of the second, are occasionally used instead of iiSti-u and 
nitt-u. In Telugu the reflexive pronoun is more regularly declined, 
and is more in accordonce with the Tamil-Canarese, than any other 
pronoun of the personal class. The nominative is ton-u, the 
Inflexion and possessive tiin-a, the plural nominative tar-ii 

may be used instead of fdm-u. This appears to be a contracted 
form of tunwr-u, a form also used in poetical Tamil, and meaning 
they who belong to one's'selfl tc may be used at pleasure, as in 
Canarese, for tfln-u, A similar regularity of formation and of 
declension is apparent in all the Dravidiart dialects, so that further 
comparison of the forms of this pronoun seems to be unnecessary. 
The root or base is evidently td or to, self. The fina l n of the 
singular, though only a sign of the singular number (like the final 
i» of Tjd-n, I, and nt-n, thou), is one of great antiquity, lor we 
find it even in the Brahui— e.g., the nominative singular is tenat 
(compare with this the inorganic t, which is suffixed to the 
personal pronouns in Gond); genitive (enu, dative tone, tdu, self 
(like wsn, I, and nin, thou), is of no gender. 

The use of this proiwHin agrees, on the whole, with the use of 
the corresponding Indo-European reflexive. When not itself used 
as the nominative of 8 sentence, it always agrees with the princi¬ 
pal nominative and with the governing verb, that is; with that verb 
which is in agreement with the principal nominative. It is also 
used as an emphatic addition to each of the personal and 
demonstrative pronouns, like the Latin ipse, the Sanskrit seuyam, 

or the Engtudi self, in the compounds myself, yourself, &c. _ , 

we say in Tamil uan-tfin. I myself; ni-tdn, thou thyself; ausn-edfl, 
he himself; dwol-fan, she herself ; adu-fan. Itself or that itself • and 
tdtn, the plural of tdn, is in like manner appended to the plurals 
of each of those pronouns and demonstratives. The reduplicated 
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form of the mfle xinn , lot-tam, for tam-tam, is used to mean ‘theirs 
resipectively.' TTie Sanskrit ruayam ia indecUnabie ; the JDravidian 
tart- is regularly declined, which is a differenjce worthy of notice, 
tttrt acquires also an adverbial signification by the addition of the 
usual adverbial formatives— e.g., idn^y (for (drt-d(h), Tana., of my¬ 
self, of yourself, or sjfflutanenusly \ and when appended to nouns 
of quality or relation its use corresponds to that of our adverbs 
really, quite. &c.'—B.p., men Tam, it is really true, sari tn«, 

quite right. In most of the above instances t is a sonant, and is 
pronounced like soft th or d. 

One use to which the reflexive is put is peculiar to these 
]iiT > gnj gtic —as an honorific substitute for the pronuoun of the 
person; and in this connection either the singular, the 
plural, or the double plural may be used, according to the amount 
of respect intended to he shown. When used in this m a nn er, it is 
not annexed to, or compounded with, the pronoun of the second 
person, but Is used alone: and though, when it stands alone, it 
generally and naturally denotes the third person, yet when thus 
used honorifically for the second person, the verb with which it 
is connected receives the pronominal terminations, not of the third 
person, but of the second. This use of ton as an honorific pronoun 
of the second person, illustrates the possibility, if not the probabi¬ 
lity. of the ultimate origin of the Indo*Eaxopeaa pronoun tu, thou, 
from a demonstrative base. 

A very interesting class of Dravidlon words, the nature of 
which has generally been overlooked, has originated from the 
honorific use of the reflexive pronoun. Its inflexion, or possessive, 
bos been prefixed honorifically to most of the pure Dravidion 
words which denote parents and other near relations, in a manner 
which somewhat resembles our modem periphraais. Her Majesty, 
your worship, &c. In general the plural tam has been used in this 
connection instead of the singular (on, as a prefix of greater 
honour. In some instances also the crude base to has been used 
as the first member of the compound instead of the regularly orga¬ 
nised tom. This doss ol compounds especially abounds in Tamil, 
in which also ctn and naiJi, our, and um, your, are optionally u^ 
in poetry instead of tom or ia, with the same honorific signification. 
The following illustrations are from Tamil alone. In the other 
dialects (except Makyfilam, which here is in agreement with 
Tamil), oi the muost mteresting of these compounds arc un¬ 
known, or the different numbers of the compound have become so 
corrupted that it is more difficult to identify them than in Tamil. 
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rambirfn (Rial. tetnJmifln), God, lord, tile abbot of a Saiva 
monastery^ the nearest Engli^ is his lordship; from 
tarn, used honorifically, and ptmn, lord (probably a deri- 
vative from the Sans, pra, before), embtrfin^ our lord, 
and ambiTifn, your lord, are also used, pi'ratfi, tambirtt^, 
lady. Comp, enberumdn (em, our, perunwn, great 
person), our lord, literally our great one, a title common 
in poetry and in inscriptions (fem. perumdttf, lady), 

tapappoTi, father; from fain, used honorifically, and oppan, father. 
This word b sometimes pronounced by Brahmans in the 
ancient manner, tamappan; in Malayalam it b both 
tagoppan and tammappon: nearest Engiish, his father¬ 
hood. 

randei. father, hb fatherhood; a more classical word than tapap- 
ptm, yet almost as common (Can. tande, Tel. MaL 

tandfl). There can he no doubt that the first ^rtion of 
thb word b the honorific reflexive tom, seeing that we 
find also in the Tamil poets endet (em), nandei (nam), 
our father; and undef (itwj), nundei (num), your father! 
Comp, abo ninndei, ancestor, first father, from mun, be¬ 
fore. It b difficult to explain fej (del), the second mem¬ 
ber of the compound. It b plain that it means father; 
but the only word for father at all resembling it in Tamil 
is attdn, father (also dttan, a superior person; comp, nftei, 
dftdl, mother). If the tei of toTidet, &c., b connected with 
thb word, it must have come from an older abstract form, 
nftei, meaning either father or mother, according to the 
connection (as tannei, mother, elder sister, b also used 
in the poets for elder brother); and this word attei we 
might possibly derive from the verbal root attu, to join, 
to lean upon. (See “ Glossarial Affinities, Sanskrit and 
Scythian.") 

tap, mother, her maternity; from ffi, the ba.se of tam, used 
honorifically, and fiyf, mother (tn-dyi); Can. fdyi, dyi^ 
mother, matron, lady, b a more classical word than toy! 
though retained in many compounds in daily use. Another 
form is ay (Tam.) Thb b identical in sound with a 
verbal root signifying to select; hut it is difficult to sup. 
pose that select, pretty, can have been the original mean¬ 
ing of one of the most ancient patriarchal Dravidian words 
for mafron, mother. Another and perhaps more probable 
derivation b from n, ancient Tbm., cow, from which cyi, 
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fetn., wGuJd oatuFElly be ieotmed, with the meaning of 
mistress of the cows. Comp, duhitrii Sans., a daughteTj 
Eterally a milkmaid, aclichi, mstran, b a South Malaya- 
jain foirm for dpi dpar, Tam.-Mai., the epicene plural of 
this word, is a common poetical epithet for cowherds, 

iammet^ mother; from ta, honorific for tant^ and ammet, an 
honorific word for mother, matron (also amnwnt, ammd, 
ammdl), 

tannei, mother; from ta, honorific, and cnnet, an honorific word 
for mother, probably identical in origin with ammei. This 
word means not only mother, but also both elder sister and 
elder brother, 

tomeipan, elder brother, his eldership; from tam, used honorifically, 
and etpaH (sometimes apatt), a senior or elder, and there¬ 
fore meaning also father, elder brother, or guru. Another 
very conunon word for elder brother is ani^n, eit^aE, from 
to resort to, to lean upon (Tet aiina. Can. attna). 
Comp, tammun (poetical), an elder brother, from tarn 
and man, before, his precedence-ship. 

mmolckei, elder sister, her eldership; from ta-m and ideieej, elder 
sister (also mother). The ordinary Tamil forms are afclcd 
and akhd^ 

tambi, younger brother; fi^o^l tam, honorific, and pi, a word or 
portion of a word of doubtful origin and meaning. The 
Telugu (ammufCu and the Canarese tamnia throw no light 
on the meaning of pi (Alai, both tambi and tembafi). 
Comp, with pi, peidol, Tam. and Mai., a boy, literally that 
which is fresh and green. The most probable explanation, 
though one which ts not free from difficulty, is that p* is 
for pin, after. Comp^ tiimmiin, Tam., from tarn and mutt, 
before, a poetical word for elder brother, tambi is ex¬ 
plained by the native lexicographers as meaning pin- 
pirandoR, he who has been bom afterwards. They also 
give ptnnon, be who is after, as a synonym for WmH and 
pinnei, the corresponding feminine or neuter abstract, as 
a aynonym for tangei, yoimger ^ter. Probably pi was 
primitive shape of pin, as tom was certainly the primitive 
form of mun ; still it is difficult to see how the formative 
n (changing to r in piTagu, after), which was retained in 
mun when used as the final member of a compound, hap* 
pened to be omitted altogether from pin. Equivalent 
forms of this word in poetical Tamil are embi, our younger 
brother, umbi and numbi, your younger brother; probably 
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also n*mtn (whidi see) is to be regarded as an o ther form 
of the same word. 

tangei, younger sister; from lam, used honandcally, and fcei, a 
word of doubtful origm (MaL lattfra. Can. Coorg 

tanjie}. It would seem from tine Tamil ptietiizal word 
nanf/ei, a lady, that ket does not mean one that is young, 
or one that comes afterwards, as I have supfiosed the pi 
of tambi to mean, but must have bad a meaning in some 
way suitable to be applied to wonjen in general 
a girl, looks as if it injciuded the same yet, on the 

other hand, we find in the Tamil poets this very word 
kei, in the shape of keiyei, an abstract noun, used as a 
synonym for tajigd, a younger sister. Ibis appears to 
settle the question as regards the meaninp of fcei; but the 
origin of the word continues doubtful It cannot be con¬ 
nected with keimmei^ fcetmhe?, Tam., a widow, that word 
being most naturally derived from fcei {another shape of 
which is fcaiu), to be bitter; hence also the noun fcei, 
adversity. We seem, therefore, to be obliged to fall back 
on fcei. a hand, in the sense of a help, a h a ndma id, and to 
explain touget as meaning her handmeidship*—a triBaning 
which suits well the position a younger sister would natu* 
rally have assigned to her, Tbe corresponding Talugu 
word ofcelleiit, younger sister, includes the meaning of 
playful, petted. 

nmnh^ a title of inferioir priests, meaning probably, like tombl, 
younger brother (whioh see). Comp, namburi, properly 
the title of a dass of Malay^am Brahmans. 
Comp, also Telugu tammoli, a petty tR^t- 
I notice in Goorg two instances of tam used h<aiorificaUy, 
which are not in Tamil—via,, lawimduu, fatherwinJaw' 
inm tmn and mdmt (Tam. mdman), the same, and tam- 
mdvi, mother-in-law, from tom and nwvi (Tam. rndml), 
the same. 

Another remarkable use of the reflexive pronoun is the adop¬ 
tion of its poasrasive. or inflexional base, of self, or seifs, as 
the base of the abstract noun tan-mei or tanam, quality or nat^e, 
literally wlfness. tanam is the form of this word used to Telugu! 
Tamil uses both toium and tonmei; but the latter can aj^n^! 

•C^pa» with drill oaeanlng of a younger sister the name of spinster, 
™ ipplied by nmelv^s tti namairiisd j and tha d^rlvatloD 

■MiibiiM to duMtri (dsAitir). Soot, daughter, wit, m mitknMdd. tiw 

dt ttB fwily. 
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whilst taiuim is used only in compounds, mei is the feguhn: 
tive of Tamil ahskacls i liks our English Tiess, the Latin tos^ or the 
Sanskrit ticamp taninei is identical in meaning with the Sanskrit 
naturej property^ which is derived from tad or that], 
and is possibly allied to it in origin, though indirectly* 

td or ta, the base of the Dravidian reflexive pronount has no 
connection with ur resemblance to* any other pronoun of this 
family of kuguageSj though it is unquestionably pure Dravidian 
root If we look at its meaning and range of application, it must^ 
1 think, have originated from some emphatic demonstrative ba^; 
and it will be found that there is no Iack^ either in the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean or in the Scythian family^ of demonstratives dosely resem¬ 
bling tfl or ta- 7 \r We see examples of this resemblance in the 
Sanskrit tfltj that (from ta, the demonstrative base, and t, the sign 
of the neuter singular); in toda^ ihenp at that time; and also {with 
the t weakened mto in he, sd, she. The reflexive pronouns 
of this family, sva, are probably derived from the same 

base, though considerably altered. Compare also the old Greek 
article, w^hieh is properly a demonstrative pronoun^ t6^ (toalt 
f£e)^ rd (to), and the corresponding German dcr, die, das* We 
And the same or a similar demonstrative (with an annexed nasal, 
as in the Dravidian fu^t) in the Doric t^v-os (t^-os), he, that, 
which is the form from which the ^olian k^V’-os (ken^s)* and 
the later Greek £-fcriv-oa (e-ketn^s), is supposed to have been 
derived (by a change siinilar to that by which the Hebrew prono¬ 
minal suffix fcd was derived from td). The resemblance betwMn 
t;Jv (fen) and tan is certainly remarkable; and may not this Dra¬ 
vidian reflexive pronoun^ which is used honorifically as a pronoun 
of the second person, throw some light on that curious indeclinable 
Greek word which is sometimes used as a form of polite address, 
viz., tSv (ton) or B rUv (o tan). Sir, My good friend, &c., and 
which has been derived by some etymolo^^ts from rffv-os (tdri-o^), 
by others froni an ohsolcte vocative of (tu) or r^vjj (twsifi) ? 

The same demonstrative base, with a ^milar final n, appears 
also in the Old Persian fan^s (for eana-s>, he; and in the Scythian 
tongues wo find it, either nasaJised or pure, in the Finnish remote 
demonstrative tuo, and the proximate tama; in the XjappiiSh tat^ 
be, fan, of him (root ta); and in the Ostiak remote demonstrative 
lama, and pTOximatc tema. The reflexive pronoun used by the 
Seoni Good both as a reflexive and as a d^onstrative* Thus, in the 
**Song of Sendsumjee” in Dr Manger^s paper (Jounuil of the 
JBenped ^^tic Society/), ten means him (not se, but iUvm); tunnaj 
C 51 
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Ills; and tane, her imd it. The reSexive signification ^ appears 
in the same song in tunica (Tam^ tan)j Hiis seems to 

indicate that to waa originally a defUonstratiTO, Even in Tamil we 
findr I thinkp a distinct trace of the demonstrative rigniScation of 
the reflexive £fl stiU surviving in the use in poetry o£ the oblique 
cases of tun, instead of the oblique cases of the nouns to 
which they belong^ in a manner similar to the use of adu, it, with 
its cases— e.g-^ marandanei {taitai, the aocmative of tun) (fe)Jca^ 
cIct, t the tree, instead of maramudei, the other poetical form, 
or the colloquial morattel (See the Noim—inflexional formative 
cm.) 

The strongest argument, perhaps^ for considering the Dravi- 
dian tsi or self, to be allied to the Sanskrit-Scythian demon-' 
strative ta, is the cirounistance that tan, the inflexional base of tfin, 
is used, as has been already mentioned, in the formation of the 
word tanmci or taTiamj quality, selfness, In precisely the same 
manner as the Sanskrit tfldj that, which forms the basis of the cor¬ 
responding Sanskrit word tatuamj quality, quiddity, thatTie^+ The 
Dravidian word may have been^ and probably was^ framed in imi* 
tation of the Sanskrit (for so abstract a term is necessarily of late 
origin) , but It cannot have been directly derived from the Sanskrit 
word. It seems very probable that both bases are remotely allied ; 
and if they are so allied^ their alliance carries us back to a very 
remote period ; for whilst the Dravidian reflexive pronoun retains 
the original demonstrative the corresponding reflexi%^e in every 
one of the Indo-European tongues (sua^ Etc.) had already allow¬ 
ed £ to be weakened into a, before those tongues separated from 
the parent stem, 

4. Plubalisation of the Peesonal atjd REFLExrvB PaoNOUNa. 

I class the plurals of these pronouns together because they are 
formed from the same pronominal bases as their singulars (which 
have already been investigated) , and because they are all formed 
on one and the same ptaiu viz., -eiiher by the addition of a pluralism 
ing particle (generally -m) to the pronominal base, or by the aul> 
stitution of that particle lor the singular formative. Exceptions 
exist, but they are few and unimportant. 

Comparison of dialects. —In the classical dialect of Tamil, the 
plurals of the personal and reflexive pronouns (ndn, I; iti, thou; 
tdn, self) are ySm or nSm, we ; mr, or nwir (instead of the 

more regular ntm), you ; and tdm, selves. In the colloquial dialect 
a double piund has got into extensive use, which is formed by the 
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to tile classical plurals of g4. sign of pluraUty which 
especially beloogs to the class of irfaticoab. In consequence of the 
existence of these two sets of plurals, a diHerence in their use and 
application has gradually established itself. The classical or pure 
and simple plurals are now used in the colloquial dialect as hono¬ 
rific singulars j whilst the double plurals—(Tunn-paJJ, we, 
iHTipal (flim-froD.you; andtaApaJ (idirugal), selves—are used as the 
ordinary plurals. A double pliual has crept into Telugu also—e.g., 
minilu (for rniru), you, uarnlu (for tJoru), they. Another point of 
difference between nam and ncwgfal, the two Tamil plurals of the 
first personal pronoun. wiU be inquired into under a subsequent 
head. The formation of these secondary double plurals of the 
Tamil and Telugu is in harmony with a usage which is observed 
in some of the Gaurian languages. Of the Oriya. Mr Beames writ® 
(Indian Antiquary for October 1S72):—"The plural of nitt, I, is 
amhe (pronounced ombhe), and that of tu, thou, is tumhe (tnm- 
hhe) ■ but as the learned have taken ambhe and tumbhc into use 
as equivalents for I and thou, they have had to make fresh plurals, 
cmbhemaitc, fumbfiewione. Din Krishna (a poet who lived at the 
dose of the fifteenth century) uses only lie two first (cmbJie, and 
tumbko). and always in their proper ancient signification. The same 
process is observed in the Turkish. In that language bcti, 1. is 
regularly pluralised into bir, we; and sen, thou, into sir. you; 
those plurals are sometimes pluralised over again by the ad^tion 
of ler, the ordinary suflix of * htS“Ier, we, aia-lcr. 

In the verbal inflexions the initial consonant of each of the 
pronominal plurals (as of the corresponding singulars) disappearsi 
and the pronoun is represented solely by the induded vowel and 
the sign of plurality. The personal termination of the first person 
plural in the colloquial dialect is muin the classical dialect am, 
am, cm, cm. The termination of the second person plural is if or 
ir the representative of nir. The reflexive pronoun fffm. selves, 
his no place in the verbal inflexions. Of the three High Tamil or 
plurals which have been mentioned—n«m, nir and tarn— 
two form their plurals by substituting m for the final n of the 
angular, or by adding m to the crude root. This I consider to T« 
the regular method of pluralising the personal pronouns; and the 
use of nlT, you. instead of uim. b an abnormal exception. This 
appears on comparing it with ■nwl-gol, the corresponding plural in 
the colloquial dialect, which is formed from nm—the plurd that 
is required by rule, and which is found in classical Canarese. It 
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also appears from the clrcximstance that mr b not the base of the 
oblique oa^es of the plural of this pronoun in any dialect of the 
Tamil, m constitutes the sign of plurality instead of r in the oblique 
case^ of nit, precisely as in those of nCTitj we. TtSm is represented in 
the oblique cases in the classical dialect by nam and em; and by Tvam 
and enga^ (em-gaf) in the colloquial dialects In like manner, the 
oblique cases of the plural of the second personal pronoun are um 
and Tium in ihe higher dialect; and ungaj (um'^iif) in the coUoqulaL 
nin, the abbreviation of nin^ being used in the classics as the 
inflexion of the old singulaTf we should have expected to And the 
cortesponding nim (from nlfn} in die plural: but in the oblique 
cases i has given place to 

ITie final n of nan, nin* tdn* may be omilted in the nondnative 
in several of the Dravidian dialects, but the final m of the plurals 
(though softened in the coUoquial Canarese to i?u) is never omitted^ 
The reason is that the singular might often be taken lor granted, 
or would appear sufficiently from the context, whilst, if the plural 
were meant^ it was more necessary that it ^ould be distinctly 
expressed. 

In Canarese the plurals of all the personal pronouns are formed 
in the classical dialect with perfect and beautiful regularitj' — 
in, h we; nln, thou, nfm, you; fan, self, Earn, selves. In the 
oblique cases the included vowel is shortened as usual; and the 
only other change which takes place is in the weakening (as in 
Tamil) of the radical u of the nommative of the first person into e 
in the oblique cases—e.g.* e7nma, qur. In this particular, mmma, 
the form which has survived in the colloquial dialect, b more 
regular, and probably more ancient The colloquial dialect sub¬ 
stantially agrees with the classical^ the chief difference consbttng 
in the softenmg, in the nominatives alone, of the final m Into tm— 
e.g,, ndwu, tiJvu, and tdvUp instead of nam, nfm, and Urn. In die 
personal terminations of the verb, the modem dialect uses me 
et?u, and §t?ti, as representatives of nSvu, we; the e of which forms 
corresponds to en^ the termination of the Tamil singular. This final 
vu of the modem Canarese is not euphonic, like the vu of the 
Telugu singular, ni-mi, thou ; but is softened from, and is the repre¬ 
sentative of, an older m. Though m is the true sign of the plural 
of the second person, as of the other personal pronouns, r is used 
instead in all the Canarese verbal terrmnations, as in those of all 
the other dialects. The ancient Canarese uses fr, the modem iri 
and Iri. 

In Telugu the second personal pronoun is pluralised in the 
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nominative lay r instead of tn—mir-u, higher dialect Trti^ you r 
and in Telugu, as in all the other Dravidian dialects, r invariably 
fomns the plural of the terminations of the second person of the 
indicative mood of the verb. It will be seen^ however, in the 
f^equel that there are indications in Telugu that the use of r in the 
nominative plural of the pronoun is abnormal. 

The jn which constitutes the pronominal sign of plurality in 
Tclugu is not softened into ou in the termination of the first person 
plural of the verbs, as in Canarese. That temimation is amu, 
emu, emu^ emu ; and in the preterite it takes the shape of mij 
through the influence of ti, the preterite formative. The plural of 
the second person is represented by dm, iri^ cruj, eru. uru^ and m ■ 
of which r, the pluralism^ sufSx of mfm* you, is the only essential 
element. Telugu differs from Tamil-Canarese in occasionally using 
tdr-u, softened from famar-ti. Instead of tnM-u, as the nominative 
plural of the reflexive pronoun. This irregularityj however, like that 
of the plurdisatioD of the second personal pronoun by means of t 
instead of disappears in the oblique cases ; the plural inflexion 
or possessive of this pronoun being temHZ, in Telugu, as in the 
other dialects, is properly a possessive noun. The Telugu 

plurals we, and mfr-u (or rnTrafu), you, present some 

peculiarities which require to be Investigated. 

In common with their singulars, the Inflexiems of these pro¬ 
nouns reject altogether the final conssonant—the sign of number— 
and retain the long included vowd of the nominative undtered^ 
Thus, the InfleKion or possessive of fnewiii is me, and that of mtru, 
mS—corresponding to the singular inflexion iid and m. The objec¬ 
tive case, however, follows the rule of the Tamil and Canarese— 
e.g.f Tnamti or Tnemmu, us, or mimmit, you. It mayp there¬ 

fore be concluded that the mode in which the inflexions ml and 
md are formed is irregular and of comparatively late origin; and 
that in Telugu, as in the other dialects, m is to be regarded as the 
ancient and regular sign of the plural of the personal pronouns. 
The chief peculiarity of these pronouns fwi^-u: and mir-u) 
in Tdugu, is the change of the initial a Into m. How is it to be 
accounted for that the Telugu plurals have m as their initial. Instead 
of 71? —and mfr-u. instead of and or nfr-u—. 

the sign of plurality prefixed^ instead of being suffixed ? I believe 
that this m is not to be considered as the representative of an 
older pronominal rootj but that it is merely the result of the eupho¬ 
nic attraction of the final which constitutes the regulor sign of 
plurality. If the plural of the Telugu firxt person alone had 7 fi for 
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its basis, we might possibly suppose that m to be radical and pri¬ 
mitive. on account of m being, as we have seen, the basis of the 
corresponding Scytho-Sanskrit pronoun; but we find the same 
initial m in the plural of the Telugu second person also. Now, as 
it can scarcely be doubted that ni, the singular of that pronoun 
(agreeing as it does with the Behistun-Scylhian and the Chinese, 
as well as with many of the Finnish forms) faithfully represents 
the earliest organised form of the Dravidian pronoun of the second 
person, it seems evident that mwn (the supposititious nonunative 
from which the objective mm-mu has been derived) must have 
been altered from nfwi. We may, therefore, conclude that the same 
process must have taken place in the pronoun of the first person 
also. Telugu is more addicted to harmonic changes than any other 
Dravidian dialect, It alters both vowels and consonant for har¬ 
monic reasons bo frequently, that the change from nem-u to mcnt-ii, 
and from Tirm-u to mtm-u would he thought by Telugu people a 
very natural ond easy one. It occasionally drops also the initial 
n or m of these words. 

We have .seen that the first person forms its plur^ in aU the 
Dravidian idioms, properly so called, by changing the final forma¬ 
tive of the singular « into m ; and that the second person originally 
formed its plural in the same manner—viz,, by substituting m for 
n, though the verbal endings and the nominative of the isolated 
pronoun in some of the dialects are now found to prefer r. We 
have seen that the reflexive pronoun also forms its plural by dis¬ 
carding n and annexiog m. Consequently we are now entitled 
to regard m as the most regular and ancient sign of plurality used 
by the Dravidian personal pronouns, 

Origm of Pturolising Particles. (1.) OrigiTi of ' r.*—We have 
already seen, under the head of the '‘Pluralisation of Nouns,” that 
the epicene plural of the Dravidian languages b cr or rr; and that 
the a and i of ar and tr are probably the remote and proximate 
demonstrative bases, c and i, to which t, a sign of plurality, has 
been appended, ar and ir, we have seen, may be regarded as equi¬ 
valent to the more fully developed a(u)ar, i(v)ar, those people, 
these people. But how has a termination which is naturally appro¬ 
priate to the third person only found its way into the second ? In 
ihb manner, I apprehend, nlr, Tam., you, takes also, as we have 
seen, in the Tamil classics, the form of niutr, and mytr, and in this 
instance I have no doubt that the more classical form b also the 
more ancient. or T»-(o)-Tr will thus mean thou+they, 

and this compound will natiirally acquire the signification of you. 
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The Sanskrit ywshnw, you (yu+sme = thou+they) , is supposed 
to have a similar origin. The Tamil word, however, is still more 
suitable than the Sanskrit one to express the meaning required, 
ir in Tamil means not, as the Sanskrit ami is supposed to do, they, 
indiscriininately, without reference to the distance or proximity of 
the persons referred to, but, they who are standing nearer than 
certain other people. It means not those people, but these people. 
The Tamil in-(ij)-ir means, therefore, thou+thesc people; and 
this supplies us with a more suitable origin for the word used for 
'you ' thau is to be found in Sanskrit, or, I bebeve, any other lan¬ 
guage. An alternative explanation is that the tr of the plural pro¬ 
nouns is identical in origin with ir, two. On this supposition Tuyir, 
nluir, mr, would mean ‘ two thous/ and wouM have been used first 
as a dual, then as a plural 

(2.) Origin of * m.*— -Can the origin of tb, the most distinctive 
sign of the plural of the Dravidian personal and reflexive pronouns, 
be discovered ? It is only in the event of our being unable to dis¬ 
cover its origin in the Dravidian languages themselves, that it wUl 
be desirable or necessary for us to seek for it elsewhere. It will 
be found, 1 think, to be capable of satisfactory explanation. It 
appears to me to have been derived from um, the conjunctive or 
copulative particle of almost all the IDravidian dialects. Being a 
conjunctive it is used for conjoining person to person—that is, for 
pluralising. (See “ The Plural Imperative,”) This particle is um 
in Tamil and Malayajam, am or am, more coimnonly am, in classi¬ 
cal Canarcse, a in colloquial Canarese, u in Telugu. The Tetugu 
particle takes euphonicaUy the shape of yu or uu, according to 
the preceding vowel, but in itself is simply u, and identical with 
the Tamii-Malayalani-Canarese um, the m of which appears to be 
the ordinary formative m of neuter nouns, u is best explained as 
the intermediate demonstrative base u, correlative to the remote 
demonstrative base a and the proximate i. Tulu stands alone in 
using la as its copulative particle. Whatever be the ori^ of um, 
its use as a copulative particle is of very great antiquity. Like the 
Latin que, it is incapable of being used separately, and is aggluti¬ 
nated to the word it qualifies. On the supposition of the final m, 
which constitutes the sign of plurality in Dravidian pronouns, per¬ 
sonal and reflexive, being a relic of the copulative um, nam, we, 
and mm, you, resolve themselves into na-um, I-and, egoque, and 
m-Uffl, thou-and, fuque. This view is corroborated by the extm- 
sive use which is avowedly made of this very um in the formation 
of Tamil distributive and universal nouns and pronouns. Thus, 
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evanUTTif every one, guisque; engum, ubiqu^; and 

eppofudum, alvp^ay$, every time ; ate unquesUonably derived from 
evatif who, engu, where, and eppejudu, what time^ with the addi¬ 
tion in each instance of the conjunctive partide ttm, aiid; so that 
the coft^KJund pronoun ' every one' is regularly expre^ed in Tamil, 
like guisque in Latin, by ' who, and—’; eveiywhere, like ubique, 
by 'where, and-^*; always, by Vbat time, and—/ In the same 
manner um is annexed as an auxiliary to some affirmative iiniver- 
sals for the putpose of widenmg their application—elid-^u)- 
Malayajam, all, literally ‘ all and—/ from etlm, all, and um, 
and. This form is abbreviated in Tamil into elldm ; which is 
regarded and treated by gratnmarians as a neuter pltirab The cor¬ 
responding epicene plural is eUar-um^ all persons. In Tamil poetry 
eldni is regarded as a plural of the first person^ meaning all we, in 
which flirt probably represents am, we. If then the addition of um, 
abbreviated to m, undoubtedly oonstituies pronominal distributives 
and universalSi may not the sign of plurality which is employed by 
the personal pronouns be an abbreviation of the same um? In poeti¬ 
cal TamilT personal verbs are sometiines pluralised by the addition 
of um — icygu^ 1 wiU do ? seygum (ieyp'-um), we, ye, they will 
do* So also seygum vandim, we have done (so and so) and come. 
Here seggu Is an old future or aorlstic verba] participle, capable of 
being used also as a finite verb, and we find that by the addition 
of um it is pluralised, so as to correspond with the more fuUy 
expressed plural vandal, we came. Li the same dialect of Tamil 
iepdu (which in the modem colloquial dialect means having done) 
is sometimes used in the sense of I did, and icyd^um in the sense 
of we did- We have here distinct and evidently very ancient traces 
of the use of um as a sign of personal plurality. This use of um 
appears still more distinctly in the second person plural of the 
imperative el TamH verbs in the colloquial dialect, which is much 
used as an honorific singular—e.g., tdl (the root used as the first 
person singular imperative), hear thou; k^lum, hear ye. This 
form has been stUl further vulgarised by the addition of the 
sign of plurality belonging to irrational nouns—hear 
ye. Compare the Teiugu honorific singular (properly a plural) 
rammu, come ye, the regular singular of which is to, come thou. 
Neither the Tamil um of the second person imperative, nor the cor¬ 
responding Telugu mu or umu, can be satisfactorily explained by 
identifying it with the Tamil wni, the infiexlQn of the pronoun of 
the second person pluraL It is best explained by identifying it 
with file um by which that inflexion um itself (from mni }, togethef 
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with the other plurals of the personal and reflexive pronouns, was 
Originally pluraliscd. 

A parallel instance of the use of a copulative conjunction as a 
sign of plurality appears in Ostiak, in which the sign of the dual 
(go, Jta, goi, &c.) is derived by Caatr^n from Jen or ki. ako, 

Ertra-Dravidinn Eelotumahip.—We now proceed to inquire 
whether the final tb, the distinctive Oravidian pluial of the pssonal 
pronouns, forms the plural of this class of words in any other 
family of languages. 

m having a tendency to be weakened into * (of which there 
are many examples in the terminations of Tamil nouns), and m 
find n being generally equivalent nasals, the use of a final n as a 
sign of the plural of pronouns may possibly be equivalent to that 
of m. If so, we may adduce as examples of plurals resembling the 
Dravidian the Brahui nan, the Chaldee anan, and the Ostiak men, 
we; as also the Persian fan, you. A slight trace of the use of m 
as a sign of the plural may be noticed in the Bduchi mixiikcn, we, 
when compared with menik, I In the Ostiak. a Finno-Ugrian 
dialect, the first person plural of the verb terminates in m, whilst 
the plural of the corresponding pronoun terminates in «. On com¬ 
paring the Finnish proper olen, 1 am, with olemme, we are, we are 
struck with their resemblance to the Dravidian rule. The res®(n- 


hlance, however, is illusory; for the m of the Finnish me is a si^ 
of personality, not of plurality, me, we, is the plural of mo, the 
old Finnish I; of which na (from whkh the n of olen arises) is. 
as 1 have shown, an euphonic modification. We can scarcely ind«d 
expect to find in the pronouns of the Scythian languages any sign 
of plurality perfectly corresponding to that of the Dravidian m; 
for in those languages the personal pronouns are generally plura- 
lised by a change of the final vowel, not by any change or addition 
of consonants^-c,g„ Manchu hi, I, be. we; Magyar te. thou, «. you; 
Ostiak and Finnish ma, I, me (or men), we. 

I have reserved till now the consideration of a series of 
remarkable analogies which run through the whole of the Indo- 
European family of languages, and which are found also in the 
Gaurian or North Indian vernaculars. In those languages we find 
very frequent use of m in the plurals of the personal pronouns, 
in which it either constitutes the final consonant, or occupies a 
place of evident Importance ; and this m in some instances appears 
to replace a final n or n which is used by the corresponding 
singulars. 

In the vernaculars of Korthem India we fijid the following 
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stances of ihe use of n or n in the singular and m in the plural, 
Hindi mom, 1; ham. we ■ tii. tiin, or tom, thou ; turn, you. Guja- 
rathi hun, I ; katne, we; tun, thou; tame, you. Marathi tun, thou; 
tumhi, you. In Bengali and Oriya, « disappears from the terminal 
tions of the singulars, but in the plural m retains its place as in the 
other dialects—c.g,, Bengali Homo or fumi, the inflexional base of 
the plural of the second person; and Ohya tiimbha, the base of 
the double plural, tumbhamone. The same distinctive m appears 
in the Pali-Prakrit, the stock from which the Gaurian vemaeulaie 
radiated, in tumhe, you, a7rtJie, we. Compare also the new Per¬ 
sian shumd, you, and the final m of hastem, we are. I quote the 
following from an article by Mr Beames in the fndian Anliquonr 
for November 1872; hom, plural of persona] pronoun, first per¬ 
son f Hindi, ham. This is a peculiarly instructive form. The origin 
of this ^vord in all the seven languages (of Northern India) is the 
Prakrit nmlic. The Oriya, with its usual fondness for archaisms, 
still retains this form almost unchanged in dmbhe. where the b is 
merely the natural thickening of the pronunciation after m. Hindi 
has Arown ^e b badm-ards to the beginning of the word, making 
home. In hdm we have the tendency, natural to Bengali, towards 
lengthening the short vowel, so that this form may be regarded as 
transitional between middle Hindi and the modem Bengali dmi" 

Similar and very striking analogies meet us in Greek. Com¬ 
pare the singulars ?ywv (cgon) and Tof-v (totm), (egonc) 

and rrfvjj with the plurals fsi-tts iV-fTi 

(Aum-ets). This resemblance, too, is strengthened when the 
voweb of the Greek plurals are compared with some of the cor- 
rrapm^g Dravidian oncs-e.g.. compare ,7M-f7s (bem-eb) with 
the Telugu em-u. we; and (hum-eb) with um. which is the 

^ of the oblique cases of the Tamil plural of the second person. 
It nbo deserves to be noticed, that in the Greek. Pereiati. Gaurian, 
&c.. 711 IS not used indiscriminaiely by all nouns, or even by all 
^onoims, as a sign of plurality in general, but is invariably res¬ 
trict^ to the pronouns of the first and second persoiu^^ usage 
which precisely accords with that ol the Dravidian languages. 

A .^ng case for regarding the m of the above-mentioned 
^Tin Idioms as closely allied to the m which constitutes the most 

i" the 

ha. o til 

V? r. I do not wonder, therefore, that the 

^e Mr Cover (in a privately printed paper on the Dravidian per- 
pronouns) considered that there was “ no possible doubt as 
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to their real and intimate conriectioii ; or that Dr Pope, in his 
Outlines ol the Tuda Granunar " (p. 5), should have said, though 
with hesitancy, “ Nor can I think it clear that om (Tuda, we) is 
not related to the Sanskrit vayam, or to the Greek 
or (antmes) and Vedic atme." The evidence of relation¬ 

ship appears to me to be weakened by this reference to vayam. 
We have already seen that the am of vacant is properly a sign of 
the neuter singular, constituting rayam, we, like i^yam, you, an 
abstract noun— plural, indeed, in signification, hut singular in fonn. 
It has been seen, also, that the same am appears in aham, I ; tuam, 
thou ; and srayam, self . When vayam and ytiyom are set aside 
as not really related to the Dravidian forms, the probability of the 
existence of a real relationship between the Dravidian oub, yam, 
we, and the Gracco-Vedic (amm-is), Bsm-e, and still more 

between the Dravidian am and the Bengali hdiu, fimi, becomes, I 
admit, very great ; so also the probability of a relationship between 
um, the Dravidian oblique form of you, and the Gr^co-Vedic 
epfi-cs (umm-es), yunshm-e, and the itm of the Hin d i turn, 1 feel 
still, however, obliged to say, as I said in the first edition, that, od 
a more extended companson and on closer consideration, this 
resemblance appears to me first to diminish and then to disappear. 
The more it is examined, the more the difficulties in the way of its 
reception appear to increase. Perhaps, Indeed, no better illustra-t 
tion could be found of the danger of confiding in apparent resem¬ 
blances, however close and exact, and of the necessity of tracing 
words back to their earliest shapes before concluding that resmn- 
blances imply relationship. 

We have seen that the plural m of the Dravidian personal pro¬ 
noun resolves itself most naturally into um, the Dravidian con¬ 
junctive particle, and, also. What is the history of the pliiral m 
of the Grseco-Gaurian personal pronouns ? How far soever we 
trace ' haoTr the Dravidian m, it is found to sustain no change, and 
to exhibit no signs of being descended from anything extrinsic to 
Itself, On the other hand, though the m of the Greek and the 
Gaurian presents itself to us simply as m in these languages; yet 
on carrying our comparison a few stages further back, and inquir¬ 
ing into its origin and history, we find it losing its simplicity, and 
presenting itself to us as only one member in a composite forma¬ 
tive, to which the Dravidian m bears no resemblance. 

fiiett fhemeu) and vUfw (fninjeis). Os is well known, are not the 
oldest forms of the Greek plurals. For wpfT* (k«meis). the Doric and 
JEolic dialects have (iprs (kamee). dgiin (atnmcs) . and (amme) J 

for (ktimei*) they have fiift fhumes), (ninmej>, and 
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(umnte); of which form^ the oldest and most reliable appear 
to be , or its iminflected type ujijJiE (amme) and {ifiiJEa 

(l^mmee) or S^ps (umme). In like manner the Gauiian fonns of 
the plurals of the personal pronouns are not the oldest forms of 
these plurals we have to deal with. The Hindi ham, the Guja-* 
rath! home, the old Bengali ham, the modern Bengali fimi, the 
Oriya dmhhe, are all derived from the Prakrit amhe. The Greek 
fipjiE (amnie) and the Prakrit nmhe are evidently identical; but 
what is the origin of both ? In Zend the m and h of the Frakiit 
omhe change places, so that ohme may have been an older form. 
The plural nominative in Zend is vaem, answering to the later 
Sanskrit uapam; but all the oblique cases are built upon ehmct 
(pointing to a nominative ahme)—e.g., ablat. nhmnt (Sans, oamat). 
Already the Dravidian m is losing its resemblance to the Aryan; 
but when we come to the next stage, the Vedie-Sanskrit Hsme 
(o+sme), the foimtain-faead of all these pronominal foiros, the 
resemblance appears abnost wholly to vanish. The Aryan genea¬ 
logical tree is very clearly made out; oame, ohme, amhe, oppe 
(nmme),dppt-Es=fp£U (emmi-es=himeis); dmbhe, havie, how, 
omi. In the Dravidian languages, on the other hand, even 
if we trace our way back to the time when the Tamilians and the 
Khouds were still one people, inhabiting the same districts and 
speaking the same tongue—a lime earlier by many ages than the 
degradation of the Prakrits into the modern Gaurian vernaculars 
—we still find an unvarying m (irresoluble except into urn) 
used for the pluralisation of the personal pronouns. 

In like manner, on comparing Cppss (umtnes) or Bpiit. (umme), 
you, with the Zend yushem (in the obbque cases yusnta or yusmn), 
and with the Vedic-Sanskrit yushme (for yusme), it is equaUy 
obvious that b the root of the whole, ytiame, you, the 

plural of tw, thou, has probably been softened from ttiame=tit-8tne 
(as asnta from mdsme=uui-ame) j and this supposititious (urine 
(weakened into tulime, like Orine into ofime) becomes a reality 
when we turn to the Prakrit tunihe, you, from which comes 
directly the Gaurian tumhi, tumblui^ tame^ tarn, fie. Compare also 
the New Pemian ahutnd. 

When we find that the Dravidian m or urn is to be compared, 
not with the aMjarently identical m of the Gaurian ham and tumi 
but with the Vedic-Sauskrit sme of arine and yuah-me, it is evident 
that the improbability of m or unt being identical with sme, or 
nearly related to it, becomes very great. This improbability in¬ 
creases when the uses of sme and those of m are compared. 
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ffme is a conapound consistirLg of two member^j sma and e, of 
which 0 alone is charactoristio of the plural. iruOj which contains 
tbo m that has been supposed to be comiected with the Dravidian 
sign of pluraUtyi is a particle the origin of which is dQubtfiiL, and 
the force of which is still more douhtfuL When used as an isolated 
particle, it gives to the present tense of verba u species of past 
signification. Its use in the inflexion of pronouns^ when inserted 
between the pronominal base and the signs of case and number, 
suggests the idea that it was originally a pronoxin of the third 
person, rneaning, perhaps, self or the same, which came to be 
added on occasionally to the other pronominal bases for the pur¬ 
pose of imparting additional emphasis. We find a somewhat simi^ 
lar use in Tamil of tnHj tarn, the inflexion of the reflexive pronoun 
self, selves, which is occasioniilly, especially in poetry. Inserted 
between nouns and their case-signs. The e of sme is the ordinary 
sign of the nominative plural of pronominal^ of the class of Aine> 
all, and has obviously no resemblance to the Dravidim m; and 
the «Tirm into which the m of snie resolves itself, whatever be its 
origiiit seems to resemble it as little. 

It is also worthy of notice, that mtui makes its appear^ce not 
only m the inflexion of the plurals of the personal pronouns, but 
also in the aingular^ It is used in the plural alone in connection 
with the pronouns of the first and second persona in Sanskrit; 
but Bopp recognises it in the singular also in Zend in thtrcdimij in 
thee, and more doubtfully in Gothic and Latin; and there can be 
no doubt of its use in the singular of the personal pronouns in the 
Ptakrit (which may be defined as early colloquial Sanskrit), in 
mUTrmsmi or Tnamam-mi, in me, and tumosmi or tumrtmmfj in thee. 
Bopp supposes this use of amu in singular pronouns to be of late 
origin, and to have arisen from imitation of the plurals; but ajs 
the reason why 5 tfui was used in the inflexion of pronouns has 
only been guessed at, and Is not certainly knowUr there is no proof 
that the plural has a better right to it than the singular. But 
however thifg may be^ It is evident that its resemblance to the 
Dravidian m, which is u$ed in the inflexioo of the personal 
pronouns in the plural ^one (never in the singular) has become 
less and less. The resemblanoep as it appears to me, wholly 
vanishes when it is found that^ whilst this use of m as a sign of 
plvumlity is absolutely restricted in the Dravidian languages to 
the pronouns of the first and second persons and the reflexive 
*aelf,* in Sanskrit, and mere or less distinctly in the other Aryan 
languages, sma makes it^ appearance (in three of the cases in the 
singular) m the inflexlo£i of the pronouns of the third person^ In- 
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cludiDg the demonstrative^ the relative^ and the mterrogaUve 
|ifDjiouii3« Nothing could be further than this from the Dravidion 
use; and nothing also, i think, could show more dearly that the 
»7iia of 33ine and yushm^ cimnot safely be regarded as in any sense 
a sign of the plurah 

Tw^iiold PluTRi of the Dmi^tdiart Pronoun 0 } the Fir^t Person.— 
The ordinary plural of the Dravidian first personal pronoun is 
constantly used* nnt only as a plural, but also as an honorifL;: 
singular, precisely as the royal and editorial ^ure' is used in 
Bnglish; and the plural of ex^ery other Dravidion pronoun may 
optionally be used as an honorific singular in the same manner. It 
is not, however^ this twofold signification or use of the same 
pronoun to which I now refer, but the existence of two pronouns 
of the first person plural, which differ from one another in signifi- 
catioa almost as much as the plural and the dual of other languages. 
In all the Dravidian dialecis, with the exception of Canarese, there 
are two plurals of the pronoun of the first person, of wrhich one 
denotesp not only the party of the speaker, but also the party 
addressed, and may be called the plura! iwlusiue; the other 
excludes the party addressed, and denotes only the party of the 
speaker, and may he called the plunai e^cluffiue. Thus, if a person 
said We are mortal* he would naturally use the * we ^ which 
includes those who are spoken to, as well as the speaker and his 
party, or tke plural incltwue ; whilst he would use tJie plural 
ejTcltLffve, or that which excludes the party addressed* if he want¬ 
ed to say ** We are Hindus ; yon are Europeans." 

There is a similar dwtincHon between the two plurals of the 
first person used in the Marathi and the Gujarathi^.p,, hame in 
Gujarathi means we—the party speaking; whilst upajie means 
wf^the party speaking, aud you also who are addressed. There 
is np counection between the particular pronominal themes used 
for this purpose in Northern India and in the languages of the 
South; but the existence of so roroarkabie an idiom in the North 
Indian fatally, as well as in the Southern, seems to demonstrate 
the existence in the Northern family of an ancient under-current 
of Dravidian„ or at least of non-Aryan influences. The idiom in 
question is a distlnetively Scythian one, and is one of tho^ points 
which seem to connect the Dravidian family with the Scythian 
group There is no trace of this twofold plural in Saaskrlt, or in 
any of the languages of the Indo-European family, but it is found 

everywhere in Central Asia. Thus Maachu has mu^ we _ of th^ 

one party^ and be^ we—the whole company. Mongolian has a 
similar idiom. This pecuharity is found also In the northern 
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dialect of the Chinese* In that dialect, r^a-men, we, includes the 
persons addressed, whilst tuo-tPLen, we, does not. It is remarkable 
that it is found also In the Polynesian languages, in many of the 
languages of America, and also in those of the Australian tribes^ 

AIL the Dravidlan languages do not use preciseLy the same 
plural pronouns as incLudne and excLusit'e plurals. The colloquial 
Tamil (with which the Malayalam agrees) forms the plural estdu- 
sive from ndni, the ordinary and regular plural, by the addition of 
ga), which is properly a neuter sign of plurality^ by which addi¬ 
tion nam becomes iWTigcf in Tamih ncniol or ilaiiitAt in Malaynlam. 
The corresponding plural in Ti4u is enfeuLu. Telugu, on the other 
hand, uses rnCTi-u (ans^vering not to the Tamil ndnggaf, but to 
nam) as its plural exclusive ; and as this is the simplest form of 
the pronoun, it seems better suited to this resiarictod use than the 
reduplicated form. Telugu, though differing from Tamil in this 
point, agrees with Tamil in rising as its honorific singular ; 

and this use of the plural exclusive in Telugu as an honorific is 
more in accordance with philosophical propriety than the Tamilian 
use of the plural inclusive for this purpose ; lor when a superior 
addresses inferiors, it is evidently more natural for him to make 
use of a plural which excludes those whom he addresses, than one 
in which they would he included together with himself. Ku agrees 
with Telugu, and uses flm-u (identical in origin with the Tamil 
ydm^ ndm) to express the restricted signification which Tamil gives 
to nanpa!. Its plural inclusive Is dju, the oblique form of which is 
ammd; and the Telugu plural which corresponds to eju (but 
which in meaning carresponds to nam) is ntenam-u, the base and 
inflexion of which is niana. matmm-ti is probably derived from 
ntd, the inflexional base of with an euphonic addition, or 

possibly with a weakened reduplication. 

The above results are exhibited, for convenience of compari¬ 
son, id the accompanying table. In this list, I include only those 
dialects which have been carefully studied, and of which gram¬ 
mars have been published. The pronouns of the first person con¬ 
tained in the Ra|mahA] and Craon are exliibitcd in a separate list, 
together ivitb those found in Dr Himter's lists of words contained 
in the rest of the Central Indian dialect$^ It ia obvious^ however, 
that it would be un^e to deduce any inference, except one of 
the vaguest kind, from lists of isolated words collected by persons 
who had little or no real acquajntaitce with the dialectB to which 
they belonged. We tread on firmer ground when we compare with 
one another dialects which have attained to the dignity of posses- 
published grammars. 
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SECTION li.—DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE 

PRONOUNS. 

It is veiy difficult to treat the demonstrative and interrogative 
pronouns of the Dravidian family separately. The bases are 
different, but they are built up on those bases in precisely the 
same manner, and obey one and the same law, $0 that what is 
said about the one class may be regarded as said about the other 
also. I shall discuss them separately as far as possiblOi but it wUl 
often be necessary to treat them together. 

1. DeMONSIHATIVE and llfTEaitOCATIVE B aAeS 

1. Demonatrotiue Rases.—^The Dravidian languages, like moat 
other primitive imcompounded tongues, are destitute of pronouns 
(properly so called) of the third person, and use instead demonstra¬ 
tives signifying this or that, with the addition of suffixes of gender 
and number. In these languages ' he,’ means literally that man; 
‘she,’ that woman; and ‘they,’ those persons or thing s, The 
interrogatives are formed in the same manner by the addition of 
suffixes of gender and number to an interrogative base signifying 
' whaL’ 

The words which signify man and woman have gradually lost 
the definiteness of their original signification, and shrunk into the 
position of masculine and feminine tenninations. They are no 
longer substantives, but mere suffixes or signs of gender; are 
so closely incorporated with the demonstrative bases that it re¬ 
quires some knowledge of the principles of the language to enable 
us to separate them. In comparison, therefore, with the Turkish 
&nd Ugrtan languages, in which there is but one pronoun of the 
Ihird person, the Dravidian languages, which possess a great 
Wiety, appear to considerable advantage. Nevertheless, the 
speech of the Dravidians appears to have been originally no richer 
than the other Scythian idioms, and to have at length surpassed 
them only by the Aryanistic device of fusing that-man, that-woman, 
that-thing, into single euphonious words. The signification of man 
and woman still shines through in the masculine and feminine 
tenninations; but no trace remains of the words by wbicb a *liipig 
and -things were originally expressed, and which are now re- 
paresented only by d, the sign of the neuter singular, and a, that of 
the neuter plural. 

Four demonstrative bases are recognised by one or another o^f 
the Dravidian dialects, each of which is a pure vowel-^viz., a, the 
iciiiute i, the proxhnate, and u, the mediaJ detnonsttstive; to- 
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gether with which is the suflix of emphasis in nnjst of the dialects^ 
but is a demonstrative in Ku. The first two—viz., c, the remote, 
and t, the proximate demonstrative—are the most widely and 
frequently used. The medial ti is occasionally used by the Tamil 
poets, more frequently in classical Canarese and in Tulu, to denote 
a person or object which is intermediate between the remote and 
the proximate; and it will be found that it has ulterior ailmities 
of its own. c, the ordinary Dravidian suflix of emphasis, is used as 
a demonstrative in Ku alone—in addition however to a and 

they. It appears also in the tJraon edah, this, the correla¬ 
tive of hrldofi, that. The use of e being chiefly emphatic, I refer 
the reader, for an account of it, to a subsequent head. The ordinary 
demonstratives of the Dravidian dialects are the simple, short 
vowels a, t, a**d u,; and it will be found that every other form 
which they assume is derived from this by some euphonic process. 

2. Interropatiue Boaes,—There are two classes of mtenoga- 
tives in the Dravidian languages—viz., interrogative pronouns or 
adjectives, such as, who ? which 7 what ? and syntactic interroga- 
tives, such as, is it ? is there ? Interrogative pronouns and ad¬ 
jectives resolve themselves in the Dravidian tongues into interro¬ 
gative prefixes, resembling the demonstrative prefixes already con¬ 
sidered, by suffixing to which the foimatives of number and gender 
We form interrogative pronoims. The interrogative particle itself, 
when simply prefixed to a substantive, constitutes the interroga¬ 
tive adjective what ? 

(a.> The most common interrogative prefix is the vowel e. 
In all the Dravidian dialects this prefix is used in the formation 
of pr^n nrmitiais , in precisely the same manner as the demonsta'a- 
tive a and t. It forms one of a set of vocalic prefixes (a, i, 

u, and e), which occupy one and the same position, obey one and 
the sam p law, and differ only in the particular signification which 
is expressed by each. The unity of principle pervading these 
prefixes will be clearly apparent from die subjoined comparative 
view. The fbtins which are here exhibited are those of the Tamil 
alone; but in this particular all the dialects agree on the whole so 
perfectly with the Tamil, and with one another, that it is unneces¬ 
sary to multiply examples. I exhibit here an alternative (probably 
an older) interrogative base in yd, which will be inquired into 
further on. 

I need not call attention to the beautiful and philosophical 
regularity of ibi< ^ quadruple set of remote, proximate, and intejs 
mediate demonstratives and interrogatives, In no other language 
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ProviEEtate 

D£Lmi>ri$naUv)e 

L 

Remote 

Demooflrative 

-■ 

! 

' IntermodiAte 
t>einoiutrattve 

i “ 

1 

lotczTogotIve e 
or uo. 


irda, hie. 

avan^ file. 

Dvan^ 

euan or ^vciti, 
quLs? 

PenL do* 

fva^ koec. 

aiHifj ilia. 

unul* ^ 

etiaf DT 
quGe? 

Neift do. 

idup hoc. 

adt£, Oiud. 

iidu. 1 

edu or l 

quid? 

plu- 

iPflT, hL has. 

fltBr, lUi, ilise* 

uvar, 1 

evflr or yicar, , 
qui? quae? 

1 

Neut. do* 

i 

lurt, ha?c* 

iUa, 

livet 

evci or }fdvet, 
quK? 


or family of languages in the world ^haU we find its equal, or even 
its second. In addition to which, the circumstance that the 
demonstrative vowels are not only used in these languages with 
an invariable and exact discrimination of meaning which is not 
found in the Indo-European tongues (with the solitary and partial 
exception of the JHew Persian)^ but are also associated with a 
corresponding interrogative vowel of which the Inda-Eurepean 
tongues are totally ignorant* tends to confinu the supposition which 
1 have already expressed^ that the I>ravidian family has retained 
some prse-Sanskrit elements of immense antiquity; and* in parti¬ 
cular^ that its demonstrativesp instead of being borrowed from 
Sanskrit, represent those old Japhetic bases from which the 
demonstratives of Sanskrit itself, as well as nf various other mem¬ 
bers of the Indo-European family^ were derived. 

(b.) The other interrogative base of the Dravidian languages 
is ya. yd is not used at all in Telugu, but is largely used in 
Canarese, and somewhat more rarely in Tamil* Probably there 
was originally only one interrogative base* and if so^ it must have 
been yd, and e must have been corrupted from it. The process by 
which yd became e is tolerably clear* a evinces a tendency to be 
weakened into e. (Sec “Part Sounds.") We have seen an 
iLLiistration of this in the circumstance that the Sanskrit yama, the 
name of the god of dealJip becomes in Tamil eTnf)(n)| pronounced 
yeoto (n) * In Tuju, ydr^ who, becomes This is a considerabJe 

step towards e* Then, also^ c is comnwnly pronounced m and 
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e as ye; and ip Telugu this y is frequently written, as well as heard- 
This would facilitate the emission of the y in writing, when ya 
came generally to be weakened into ye. e alone would in time 
have the same force as ye, and would come to be regarded as its 
equivalent. The long form e sUU survives in the Majayajam emn, 
he, she^ for cuan^ evaj; and in the Tamil and Malay a] am edti. 
and the Telugu idi. in Telugu ^ sometimes directly corresponds to 
the Tamil yd — compare ydi^dii, Tam- where, when, e year 
(nasalised from yddit)i with the Telugu where, a y«ar. 
We see also this long interrogative i in the Telugu eln. how, in what 
manner, compared with ala, flo, in that manner, in this manner- 

There is a remarkable change in Canareso of the interrogative 
yd into do. We may say either ydvan-^ or ddran-u. what man ? 
ydual-it or ddvaUu, what woman ? yd^^odu or diuadu, what thing ? 
So also the crude interrogative is ydva or ddra, whoj which, what? 
In Tulu we find the same dd, which ? alternating with vd and 
vSva; also ddne, what 2 ddtje, w’hy ? In these instances the 
analogy of the other dialects leads me to conclude yi to be the 
older and more correct form of the mterrogative base- In yer, 
who ? yd appears as ye, which is a very tTifllng change. The Gond 
interrogative bd and bd appear to be hardened from yd, like the 
Tuju vd. 

In High Tamil, yd is not only prefixed adjectivally to substan¬ 
tives (like dp e, and e) — e.g*, yff-{fc)Icdlflm. what time? hut it is 
even used by itself as a pronoun — c.g., y5-(i) heyday. what hast 
thou done ? It forms the basis of only one adverbial noun—vLs^, 
Tam. when ? a year, a correlative of then, and 

now. The only use to which yd la put in the coUoquial dialect of 
Tamil, is that of fontiing the l^asis of Interrogative pronouns; a 
complete set of whkbt lO Tamil as well as in Canarese, are formed 
from yd — e.g., yavan^ qiii$ ? ydflal^, quoe ? yedu, qutd ? ydvar, qui, 
qucE ? yduei, qtice ? The Conarese interrogative pronouns accord 
with these, with a single unimportant exception- The neuters^ 
singular and plural, of the Canarese are formed from yave, instead 
of yd — e,g-, ydvaduf quid? (for ydduj and yivavu, qu{s? (for 
yflvo.) ‘nils additional va is evidently derived by imitation from 
the euphonic of yaeanuT hCi and its related forms; but it is out 
of place in connection with the neuter, and b to be regarded as a 
corruption- In Tamil, a peculiar usage witii respect to the appli¬ 
cation of the epicene plural ynvar. qul, has obtained ground. 

It is largely used in the colloquial dialect, with the signification 
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q{ the singular as wdl as that of the plural, though itself a plural 
only and epicene ; and when thus used, ydvar is abbreviated Into 
yfr—e.p.^ atmn yar^ who is he ? (literally he who ;) nusl yor^ who 
is she ? pilr has also been sBl] further corrupted into especially 
In compounds, 

1, Demonstrsfire nod Jiiterropa^iue Pronmtns.—The original 
character of the demonstrative bases, like that of the interroga¬ 
tive, is best exhibited by the neuter singular, the formative of 
which does not commence with a vowel, like on and a? (Tamil), 
the masculine and femmine sufibces, but consists in a single 
consonant^ d, followed by an enupciative vowel — that a vowel 
intended merely as a help to enunciation. This vowel is i in 
Telugu, a very short u in the other languages. The remote and 
proximate neuter singulars are in Telugu ndi^ idij that (thing) ^ 
this (thing); the interrogative idi, what (thing); in Tamil, Mala- 
ya^m, and Canarese they are adu, idn (with the intermediate tidu), 
and edu. In Gond the deraomtratives are ad, id^ The anomalous 
forms of the Tuju and the Tuda will be considered further on. 

d having already been shoum to be the sign of the neuter 
singular used by pronominals and appellatives, and there bemg no 
hiatus between a, ij or u and d, and therefore no necessity for 
euphonic insertions, it is evident that the a, I, and u of the neuter 
singulars cited above constitute the purest form of the demonstra¬ 
tive bases. The suffixes which are annexed to the demonstrative 
bases n, % and u, for the purpose of forming the masculine and 
feminine singulars and the epicene and neuter plurals, commence 
with a vow^eL Those suffixes are in Tamil an for the masculine, 
ttl for the feminine, ar for the epicene plural, and ei or a for the 
neuter plural; and t? is the consonant which is most commonly 
used to prevent hiatus. The foUiCJwmg, therefore, are the 
demonstrative pronouns of Tamil—vix., apan^ ille; ipCTi, hie; fltNiI, 
ilia ; itjfli. hsec : uv^r, illi; i®ar, hi; duci, ilia; luei, haec. To these 
must be added the intermediates tiwan, uvdl, udUn tit?cir, uuet, which 
do not ^dmit of being translated by a dngle ’woni I quote 
examples from Tamil alone, because, though different formatives 
of number and gender are sometimes annexed in the other dialects, 
those differences do not affect the demonstrative bases. The 
anomaly which will be noticed in the case of Tulu will be found, 
when examined, to be only apparent. AD the above suffixes of 
gender have already been investigated in the section on ^'The 
Noun,” The mode in which they are annexed to the demonstra^ 
tive bases is the only point which requires to be examined here. 
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The demonstrative bases vocalic, and all the sufExes, 

wth the exception of the neuter singular, oornTPendng with a vowel, 
^me euphonic consonants had to be used to keep the concurrent 
vowels separate and pure, tf, though most frequently^ used to pre¬ 
vent hiatus^ is not the only consonant employed for thi^ purpose. 
The Ku being but little attentive to euphonyt it sometimes disuses 
altogether with the euphonic u, and leaves the contiguous vowels 
uncombined — e.p., danju, be; dcJui she* Even Tamil sometimes 
combines those vowels instead of euphonically separating them— 

l/uucTj who? is commonly abbreviated into ydr; and this is still 
further softened to dr in the colloquial dialect. 

In the higher dialect of Tamilp n is often used euphonically in¬ 
stead of especially in the pergonal terminations of the verbs. 
Thus, instead of iriitidan (for he was, the poeU some* 

times say inindemin; and for fnindaufl, they (neuter) were, the 
form which we should expect to find used, tnindatiffi is universally 
used instead* This eupbonJe v has in some instances come to be re¬ 
garded as an integral pert of the demonstrative In the nomi' 

native plural of the Gond neuter demonstrativcT. the final and charac- 
tenstic vow'd d has disappeared altogether, without leaving any 
representative— av^ those (thm^)j te, these (things). In the 
obUque cases a is represented by c. In Telugu, though the nomina¬ 
tives of the neuter plural demonstratives oui and ivt use w merely 
as an euphonict yet in the oblique cases, the bases of w'hich are 
and m, the demonstrative vowels have got displaced^ and u stands 
at the beginning of the word^ as if it were a demongtraiive, and had 
a right per se to be represented. In the mascuHne singulars 
ille; v%4u. hie; and in the epicene plurals vdni, ilh; mru, hi, v 
euphonic has advanced a step further, and assumed the position of 
a demonstrative in the nominative as well as in the mflexion. That 
this u, however, is not a demonsti^tive. and that the use to wMeh 
it is put in Telugu is abnormah is shown by the fact that in dd and 
dl the inflexiem of adi and idi, illud and hoc, the neuter singular 
demntistratives of the Telugu, d. though certainly not a demonstra* 
twe, nor even euphonic, but simply a sign or suffix nf neuter sin- 
cutarity. has been advanced to as prominent a position (by a simi¬ 
lar euphonic displacement) as if it belonged to the root. Compare 
especially the corresponding Telugu interrogative. 

In Tula the proximate neuter singular demonstrative is indu or 
undu, the remote anu. iadu and wndti correspond to the Tamil 
proximate idn and intennediate uda; the only difference consist 
in the nasalisation of the d. the remote detnonstrattve. though 
a neuter singular, is identical in form with the Canurese atUi. they 
€ M 
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(neuter). The v of avu ^eems to be merely eu|:^oiiic, as it di^ 
appears altogether in the plural, which is not but ejfcu?u 

(flrti = ayti ^ et). The correspondbig masculine pronoun is aye, 
he, in which y is used cuphonicaJly where « would have been used 
m Tamil. In the feminine or, she (Tam, , even the y has dis- 
appeeredp and the two contiguous vowels have coalesced^ The 
proximate pronouns of the Tu|u masculine and feminine singular 
and plural present several peculiarities, imte, he corres¬ 

ponds to the Tamil ivan, the Old Canarese ipem. The euphonic ts 
of those Umguages seems to have been hardened into m, and this 
m to have become mb. The plural of the same is (the remote 
is for nvar). The feminma proximate she (haec) is the 

plural of which is mdkulu. mer stands for war ^ imnr, and mdF 
for ivaf — iTRCi|i. Compare the apparent disappearance of the 
demortstrative bases i and a in the Telugu vttu and varu, they, 
proximate and remote, for tuitr and avar. See also “ The Noun,” 
epicene plural, in man The same peculiarity a|]^ars in the Tulu 
demonstrative adverbs, mmiu, there, corresponds with similar 
words in the other dialects (CarL afii) ; but mtifu. herOt presents 
the same peculiarity as mol, hoec. 

In the Tuda dialect the pronoun of the third person is the same 
for both numbers and for all three persons, like the Sanskrit reflex- 
ive pronoun svayam. atham represents everything of which * that * 
can be predicated ; ithorn is the equivalent for this. With otJinm, 
ttficrm, compare the Telugu o family atondu, itadu, itwdu, ttonii, 

itodu, Itann ; the Old Canarese singlar masculines itam. itom, ttfont. 
The final am of the Tuda Ls occasionally droprped. 

Tamil pckssesses a complete aet of abstract demonstrative and 
intemjgative nouns of perfect regularity and great beauty. I el^ss 
them here (for convenience of comparison) with demonstrative 
and interrogative pronoxms; but they are in reality nouns^ express¬ 
ing abstractly the ideas that are embodied in the pronouns in a 
concrete shape^ They consist of the demonstrative and interroga¬ 
tive vowel bases (a, L u, e), with the addition of the ordinary 
fotmadve of abstract nouns, which we have already noticed in 
fon-mei, nature, literally selfness, in the section on the reflexive 
pronoun tdn. The initia] consonant of mei is doubled by rule after 
the demonstrative and interrogative vowels, Tbe words referred 
to are imTnei, tbistiess^ ummei, thatness; ttmmei, an intermediate 
position between that-ness and this-ness t etiLmei; what-nf?ss. In use^ 
the words chiefly denote the different states of being or birtKs. 
hftmm, the present state dr birth, is the only wofd of the sot in 
common use; the rest are found only in the poets, ammei (common 
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equivalent tRAt'*’'*®*# othemess) denotes the future birth; umTRei, 
the birth before the present; emmci, what birth? generally found 
with the adflition of um, and so as to give the tne^ug ‘ in what¬ 
soever birth.* 

We have seen that the neuter singular of the demonstrative 
and interrogative pronouns, properly so called, is formed by the 
addition of the neuter formative d to the vowel bases, o, i, u; e 
or ya. 

There are traces of the existence of two classes of pronoung 
formed by means of the addition to the same vowel bases of m, the 
equivalent of which is ft, or of !• Pronoromals ending in I are used 
chiefly as adverbs of place and mode. There are exceptions, how¬ 
ever—e.p., cUa, Tel. that, has the force of an adjective (olladi, that 
thii«). See Adverbs: formative I, t*. The demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns and prooominals ending in m or n are not free from doubt. 

1 shall, therefore, adduce first the interrogatives belonging to this 
class, about which no doubt can be entectainedL 

£acb of the dialects possesses a neuter interrogative pronoun, 
formed from thp interrogative base e or e, and the neuter formative 
ft or m, This formative is more abstract than d, but less so than 
mei- ed-u means which ? en, what ? In Tamil we find en, what 7 
from which is formed the singular appellative enTiadu, what 
thing ? and the plural enna, what things ? en is also lengthened 
into an, the ordinary meaning of which is why ? Though enfla is 
properly a plural neuter, it has come to be used also as a singular, 
and is even turned colloquially into a singular neuter noun, etiTuwft 
— e.g., enn/unapj how ? Malayalam uses S™, like Tamil, meaning 
what ? rather than why ? but does not use Cft; instead of this we 
have endu, what ? which, however, is probably the Malayajam 
shape of the Tamil ennadu = eft-dw. In Canarese «iu is not a mere 
interrogative particle, hut a regularly declined interrogative pro- 
nmm, like the vulgar Tamil enTiftm. We have substantially the 
same word in the Telugu Sifti, what ? why ? hears the sanae 
relation to idi, Tel. what (thing) ? that eft in Tamil bears to edit. 
The only difference is in the use of the more abstract n or m as a 
neuter formative, instead of d, which gives more distinctly the 
sense of the neuter singular. In the compound word emo,. Tel. f 
know not what (Tam. Mai. Can, end), from cm and o, the particle 
of doubt, we see that emt is a secondary form of Sm ; and by the 
help of Tamil vre are able to trace this cm back to the shorter form 
«n. mi, which I consider the equivalent of *fti, is used in the 
conjugation of Telugu verbs as a conditional particle; properly !t 
impbes a question. 
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We now return to the deuionstmtives which appear to be 
formed from the demonstrative vowels a* ij Uj with the addition of 
m or tt. am^ diat^ appears to survive in the rtii which is xised so 
largely as a formative by neuter nouns in Tamil and Malayalam i 
and possibly also in am* which seems to be the oldest sign of the 
Dra^iidian accusative case. In each of these insiances an is often 
used instead of am. See the sections treating on these formatives 
and case-signs in Fart lU^j '"The Noun.” int shows itself in the 
Canarese sign of the ablative case^ originally a locative^ and in the 
corresponding Tamil in, with w^hich il corresponds. The primitive 
meaning seems to be this place;, here, and hence, a place^ a house. 
Both ol and il appear also in verbal derivatLves^ especially in Tamilp 
in which, the number of nouns derived from verbal roots which 
take ol or U a$ their formativei b almost as large as those which 
take sm or aik Dr Gxmdert derives from am or im the Tamil 
demonstrative adjectives nndnj that, indite this; and 1 presume 
would attribute the same origin to the Teiugu and Canarese adjec¬ 
tives antdj intti^ which are more or less demonstratives in mean¬ 
ing, On the whole^ however^ I still prefer to regard these forms 
as nasalised from ad'^ that^ id\ this. We had an instance cf this 
nasalisation before us just now in the Tulu pronoun tndu, 
this (thing) ^ which must be identified with the idu, udu of the 
other dialects. On the other hand^ 1 have no doubt of the origin 
of iudo^ the Canarese sign of the ablative^ from im; and the Taniil 
adverbial nouns endru^ indru^ endru^ that day, to-day, what day, 
seem to be formed either from im, em, or from il, el. See 
the Demonstrative and Interrogative Adverbs. 

A very interesling inquiry remains. Is urn, the Tamil-Mala* 
yalam particle of conjunction, and, even (TeL classical Can. um, 
am; coIL Can* zl), to be regarded as a demonstrative pronoun^ 
formed from u, the Intermediate demonstralive base, and the for^ 
mative m, corresponding in origiii to the demonstrative am and im, 
and also to the mterrogative eui, considered above ? That this is 
the origin of um is one of the many ingenious sugge^ons con¬ 
tained in Dr Gundert's oommunicatioix In his MaUyalam 
dictionary he prefers to derive um from ii, the supposed root of the 
verbal noun uyar^ height, with the meaning of above. In 
Canarese am is sometimes used as the equivalent of um ; and thig 
seems to connect the particle at once with the demonstratives. In 
Tamil poetry we find an adverbial demons^tive of place, umbatv 
with the meaning of the intermediate demonstrative the corre¬ 
latives of which are ambar, that place, iTFibar, this place, and embar 
which place ? umbar means literally a place intermediate between 
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two other places i but It is remarkable that it is also used isi a 
secondary sense to signify OQ] upon, above, end even ttyar, height. 
We thus get for um, the oonjunctive particle, the meaning above, 
which is one that suits it exceedingly well, without any inconsis¬ 
tency with its ultimately demonstrative origin, ttm at the end oi 
verbs changes occasionally in the Xamil poets to itnda, which 
reminds one of the undti, this (thing), and also yes, of the Tuiu. 

2. Dcmoiistratine and Jnterrogoiiue Adjecliuca. — ‘When the 
demonstrative bases a and i ate simply prefixed to substantives, 
they convey the signification of the demonstrative adjectives that 
4 >nft this. When prefixed, they are indeclinable; but on thus pee- 
fixing them to substantives, either the initial consonant of the sub- 
stantive is euphonically doubled—e.p., (a- (ti) , Tam, 

that day ^ or il euphonic doubling is not resorted to the demon- 
strative vowels are lengthened. Tamil invariably adopts the former 
plan * the latter is mote common in Malaya}ani and Canarese, 
When the substantive commences with a vowel, and w is Inserted 
as usual to prevent hiatus, Tamil, by a dialectic rule of sound, 
doubles this r, as if it were regarded as an initial c ons o nan t—e.g., 
when iir, Tam. a village, receives this prefix, it becomes not aniir 
(o- (v)-nr), hut avviir. The or^in of this doubling of the initial 
consonant of the word to which the demonstrative vowel is pre¬ 
fixed, is to be ascribed to the emphasis which is necessarily included 
in the signification of the demonstrative. Through this emphasis 
a and i assume the character, not of ordinary foimatives, but of 
qualifying words ; and the energy which they acquire influences 
the initial consonant of the following substantive, which b no longer 
an isolated word, but the second member of a compound. In the 
manner and from a simbr cause, when Sanskrit words which 
commence with a privative are borrowed by Tamil, the consonant 
to which a, is prefixed is often doubled, at least in the colloquial 
dialect— c.g,, onnoTwitii (c-{»l)-iioiictTft), ignorance. 

The occasional lengthening of the demonstrative vowels, when 
used Hdjeetivaily, in Malayilam, Canarese, and the other dialects 
(without the doubling of the succeeding consonant), is merely 
another method of effecting the same result. The emphasis which 
is imparted in thb manner to the demonstrative, is equivalent to 
that which the doubled consonant gives ;^and hence when the 
demonstrative vowels are lengthened, from a and i to d and f, the 
succeeding consonant always remains single. The fact that the 
demonstrative vowels are short in the pronouns of the third person 
in each of the Dravidian dialects without exceptioa, shows that 
those vowels could not originally have been long, and that the use 
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(if lung a and i as adjectival pre&ces, instead of a and is owing 
to emphasis. Some cuiious illustFations of the lengthening of a 
vowel through emphasis alone, are furnished by the common speech 
of the Tamil people—e,g., adipam, much, large—a word which is 
borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit—when it is intended to signify 
very much, is colloquially pronounced odigaTn. Similar instances 
might be adduced from each of the colloquial dialects 

The only peculiarity which inquires notice in the use of the 
interrogative prefix e, is the eircumstance that it Is occa^cally 
lengthened to e, precisely a$ o and i are lengthened to d and L in 
Tamil this emphatic lengthening is verj' rare, It is found only in. 
the neuter isingufar interrogative pronoun ed«, what or which 
(thing ?}, quid ? which sometimes, especially in composition, 
becomes edti; and in the interrogative en, what, why ? which is 
ordinarily lengthened to en. In Malaydlam edu and cn have 
entirely displaced edti and cn. In Telugu also this increase of quan¬ 
tity is common. It appears not only in cmi and eta, why 7 but is 
often used as the interrogative prefix, where Tamil invariably has 
short e. Thus, whilst Tamil has evuidain, what manner ? how ? 
Telugu says either eovidhomu or eoidfcanm. So also, whilst Tamil 
occasionally only uses edu, quid, instead of the more cla^kal edu, 
the corresponding mterrugatlve of Telugu is invariably edi, and its 
plural e»i. On the other hand, the Telugu masculine Interrogative 
pronoim etjpadv quis? preserves the same quantity as the Tamil 
eeon; and even when the prefix is used adjectivally, it is some¬ 
times e (not e) as in Tamil-^.p,, eppudu, what time 7 when ? and 
epu^u, epdu, in poetry, but not dpu^u. In the Tuju interrogatives 
of time, e is the interrogative base; in those of place—e.g.^ 
udiere (pronounced udfu )—e is replaced by o, * 

In addition to the use of the simple vowels a, i, and e, and their 
equivalents d, I, and e, as demonstrative and interrogative adjectives, 
much xise ia also made in Tamil of a triplet of adjectives derived 
from the above. Tlie simple vowels may be styled merely demon¬ 
strative prefixes. The adjectives referred to may be colled by right 
demonstrative adjectives. They are anda, that, indo, thic g^jg 
which ? or what 7—e.p., ando nmmm, that tree, indu nilam 
this land, enda ai, which person? These demonstrative and 
interrogaUve adjectives are unknown to the other dialects of the 
family. They are unknown even in hfalaySjam, and in the higher 
dialect of Tamil itself they are unused. They appear to have been 
developed in Tamil subsequently to the separation from it of 
Malayajom, and subsequently to the first beginnings of its literary 
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cultivation. We find demonstrative and interrogative adjectives 
similar to these in form, and probably in origin, but dtlTering some¬ 
what in meaning, both in Telugu and in Canarese. The Tamil 
anda, inda, onda, mean simply that, this, which ? the parallel 
Telugu and Canarcse words have the meaning oE such, like that or 
this, so much, &c., and are used more like adverbs than like adjec¬ 
tives. They are in both languages fltkta, mta, e«ta, with a few 
dialectic differences of no importance. Connected with these is tho 
Tam .“Mai. adjective inno, such and such-^.g., imta ur, such and 
such a town. There is no corresponding adjective derived from a. 
The final a of all these adjectives is clearly identical with the « 
w'hlch is one of the most common foimatives of the relative parti¬ 
ciple, and the most common case-sign of the possessive, by means 
of which also so many adjectives are formed. The first part of 
these words (and’, ant’, &c.) has been considered above under the 
bead of “Demonstrative Pronouns." 

I should here add the Telugu triplet of adjectives hfi, (rtti, effi, 
this like, that like, what like ? Also the Canarese triplet, with a 
signification partly adjectival, partly adverbial, initu, anitii, enitu, 
this much, that much, how much? With this is connected the 
Telugu set of secondary pronouns, inddru, so many people, tntti, so 
many things, with their corresponding remote and interrogative 
forms, ttfldflru, cnni ,* endoru, enni. 

'Die demonstrative and interrogative bases tl, ui, et are used, 
as has been mentioned, almost exclusively as adverbs. One of them 
makes its appearance in Telugu as an adjective, vhs., alia, that (e.g-, 
cllfldi, that thing). Both in Tamil and Malayajam the demonstra¬ 
tive pronouns adti, idu are often used instead of the demonstrative 
adjectives a, i, ando, inda, in Tamil, and 5, i in Malayajam—e.g,, odit 
kdriyam, Tam. that matter, adu poriidu, Mai, that time. This usage 
illustrates the manner in which I suppose auda, tc., to have been 
derived from adu, &c. 

3, Demonstrative and fnterrogaritje Adverbs.—^All Oi-avidian 
adverbs, properly speaking, are either nouns or verbs. Adverbs of 
manner and degree are mostly infinitives or gerunds of verbs. 
Adverbs of place, time, cause, and other relations are mostly nouns. 
Some of those adverbial nouns are indedinable, and those of them 
which are capable of being declined arc rarely declined. Whether 
declined or not declined, they have generally the signification either 
of the dative or of the locative case. The latter is the more usual, 
so that words Uterally signifying that time, what time ? realty 
signify at or in that time, at or in what time ? Any noun whatever. 
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conveying the idea of relation, may be converted into a demon¬ 
strative or inlerrogative adverb by simply prefixing to it the demon¬ 
strative or interrogative vowels. 

There is a class of words, however, more nearly resembling our 
adverbs, formed by annexing to the demonstrative and mterroga- 
tive vowels certain formative suffixes^ The suffix is not of itself a 
notm, Ukc the second member of the class of words menticned 
above. It is merely a formative particle. But the compound formed 
from the union of the vowel base with the suffixed particle is 
regarded as having become a noun, and is treated as such, though 
in signification it has become what we ere accustomed to call an 
adverb. A comparison of the demonstrative and intetrogative 
adverbs of the varioiis directs ^ows that the same, or substan-* 
tially the same, word is an adverb of place in one dlalectp an adverb 
of time in another, an adverb either of place or of time, as occasion 
may require, in a third, and an adverb of mode or of cause in a 
foxirth. It seems best therefore to arrange them, not in the order 
of their meanings, but in the order of the different suffixes by 
means of which they are formed, 

(1.) Fa™uitive n.“Tam. fAgti, <5ngu, angu; 

ei^i, vMgu, here, there, where ? Can. iga, aga, yar&gn, now, then* 
when ? hlge, hffge, kyage, in thb? manner, In that manner, in what 
manner ? y^e, why ? Gond, hojee^ thither, hike, thither, haga, aga, 
there, iga> here, bsga, where ? inga, now. 

I coT^ider the Tamil aitgUy fi(C,. nasalised from agu. The primi- 
ti\'ie unnasalised form is seen in the Canarese and Good. The 
change of the gu of the other dialects into ngu in Tamil is exceed¬ 
ingly eommon. Tlie resemblance between the Good ipii, here, and 
the Sanskrit ilia, here, b remarkably dose ; yet there is no appear¬ 
ance of the Gond word having been borrow^ed from the Sanskrit 
one. The demonstrative base i is, as we have seen, the comnfion 
property of the Indo-European and the Dravidian languages; but 
though iga seems to bear the same relation to iha that eg-o bears 
to flh-ctTFi, yet the Dra vidian formative fc. g, ng, by suffedng which 
demonstrative voweb become adverbs of place and time, and so 
many nouns are formed from verbs, docs not seem to have any 
cormection with the merely euphonic h of tha. Comp. Mongolian 
yago, what? 

(2). Formaticc ch, €. 

The only instances of this are in Tulu. iHchl. unchi, 
hither, thither, whltfier? unchu, enchc, in this, that, what 
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maimer ? In Tinnevelly, in the southern Tamil country, inge, here, 
is vulgarly pronounced mje. 

(3.) Formaiiue f, d, «, 

Tamil ( nlaja ic&l dial.), Fit^u, here, in this present Me, in this 
manner; there tvulgarly, but erroneously used for yan^u, a 

year); yoTf^u, where ? when ? a time, a year, dftei, annual, should 
be ydtJei. ivan, ovait, eenn, here, there, where ? Telugu, ija, afe, 
e}a, here, there, where ? itu, etu, eju, m this, that, what manner ? 
ida, ndo, i^a, here, there, where? EVotn with the secondary 
meaning * when,' comes ^u, a year, Tu|u, ode, hither, 

thither, whither ? We sec now that the primitive, unnasallsed 
form of the Tamil yfludu must have been formed regularly 

from yd-j-dtt, bite edu, which ? from e-|-du. 

(4,) Formatiue t, d, n, also ndr, 

Tamil, iitdru, andru, endru (secondary forms, ittrei, nttrei, 
ettrei); Canarese, iudu, ondu, endti; Malay^am, iun, uiiti , enn ; 
Tulu, ini, ani, eni- In each case the meaning is the same—vbt,. this 
day, that day, what day? or now, then, when? In the Telugu, 
tndu, andu, endu, we have evidently the same triplet of words. 
The only difference is that they are used as adverbs of place, not, 
as in the other dialects, as adverbs of time* They are used to 
mean, in this, that, what place—ie,, here, there, where ? indtt and 
ondu have acquired the special meaning of, this life and the next, 
here and hereafter, like the Tamil immei, emmet ; and andu, there, 
is commonly used as the sign of the locative case, like the Canarese 
olli. In all the dialects these adverbs are declinable- In form they 
are simply nouns. It appears on the whole most probable that 
these words have been nasalised from the pronouns idu, fldtt, edti. 
There is a peculiarity in the Tamil form of these words, consistniig 
in this, that ndr suggests the idea that and™ is formed from al, 
that, like the corresponding andru, unt, it is not (from ai, 
not-S-du), or endm, classical Tam* the sun (from fli, the sun, 
time-f du); but the testimony of the other dialects does not con- 
firm this idea. As. however, in Tamil endn* (the sun) is formed 
from el, so another eitdm is forcoed from CTi^^’iz*, endrw, having 
said, which is from en-j-ctu^ 

(S.) Fomatiue mb, 

Tamil-Malayalam, tmbar, Bmbnr, embar, here, there, where ? 

The formative mb is as commonly used in the formation of 
derivative nouns as ng, but the demonstrative adv^bial nouns 
formed from mb are now obsolete. They survive in poetry alone. 
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The fimd ar is the eqmvaleEit ot si Strange to say, thexe h an 
interrogative in Mongolian which looks almost identical with iLhiSp 
what? This might be supposed to be a mere accident 
were it not that the Mongolian ^ai«faer is formed from the mterro^ 
gative base j/flj which is also the true, primitive Dravidian base. 
This base appears also in the Mongolian yage, what? 

(6,) Fomwitive 1, 

Canarescp ilEi, atli, elli, here, there, where ? In Telugu d, the 
proximate, is not used as a demonstrative^ but survives in iluj iilu, 
a housct the root-meanmg of which appears to be this place^ here. 
The longer form of this word, however, is used demonstratively— 
e.g.j lid, in this manner; ahij therCp did, in that manner; eU% 
where ? elli is used also to mean to-niorrow (in Ti4u efie b to- 
morrow^) \ eta, eld, in what way ? These words show that I holds 
an important place amongst the demonstrative and interrogative 
fnrmatives. In some Tulu adverbs I is replaced by the lingual 
I—e.p.j mu|u, avfllWj dfii, here, there, where ? 

The existence in Tamil of demonstratives and interrogatives 
formed from I, like those we find m Telugu and Canarese, b fay 
no means certain, but traces of them, particularly of the interroga¬ 
tive el may, I think, be dbcoveretL el b not now used directly 
as an interrogative, but there are many words formed from el, 
the meanings of which seem to me to presuppose the exbtmce 
of a primary interrogative sense* Compare Tam, a year, 

primarily where ? when ? also Tel a year, primarily where 
(eda) ? I shall here set down the various meanings of the Tamil 
el in what appears to me to be the order of their growth. It will 
be found, 1 think, that they include the words for * a boundary/ 
and for ' all,^ not only in Tamil, but in ail the Dravldian dialecb* 

(L) Whalp where, when ? as in Canarese and Telugu 
(suppc^ititious meaning)» 

(2*) A period of time, a day, to-morrow (compare Telugu and 
Tuju), the sun (the cause of day), night (that being also a period 
of time). Other forma of ihb word are elvel, ilvtti, time, a day? 
elli, elhii^an, endru (el+du)^ eitdrauan, the sun. The meaning of 
the sun appears in properly elr-pedu^ sunset elli means 

night, as well as the sun. 

(3.) A boundaryp This in Tamil b eUei, old Tamil elgci (gei, 
n formative of verbal nouns). Thb word means in Tamil, not only 
a boundary, but also a term, time, the sun^ endp the last There 
appears to me no doubt of the identity of thb word with meaning 
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No. 2. The meaning of boundnry is derived from that of temuna' 
tioD. Compare the poetical compound cIi€i-(t)-S, the last fire, the 
file by which the world is to be oonsumed. 

(4.) AH. This stage of development is more doubtful, but I 
find that Dr Gundert agrees with me here, at least as to el, the 
first pari and base of the word meaning a boundary, I explain el 
to mean 'whatever is included within the boundary,' everything 
up to the last. Dr Gundert thinks a negative, meaning l^imd- 
less. This would be a very natural derivation for a wcffd signify¬ 
ing all, but 1 am obliged to dissent, as 1 find no trace of this a of 
negation in any of the older poetical forms of this word in Tamil — 
e.g., el-dm, all we, el-ir, all ye. The colloquial word ellam (properly 
elldvum) is not to be confounded with the classical word eldm, 
all we. It does not contain the meaning of ' we.' The a of 
el is the abbreviated relative pailieiple of dgit, com¬ 

monly used as a connective or continuative link, and meaning 
properly 'that which is.' um is added in Tamil to give the word a 
universal applicaticm. This use of um confirms me in the idea 
that el, all, is identical not only with ef, a boundary, but with el, 
what ? The latter and primitive meaning seems to me to shine 
through that of a bounda^, and to throw light on that of all. Just 
as evan-utti, who-and, means whosoever, so if el were originally 
an interrogative, el<I)-d-<u)um would naturally be used to mean 
whatsoever, all. The Tamil ellevan, the sun, from el, when ? time, 
is a abgular noun. Pluralise it, and we get eUavar, which is a 
classical Tamil form of the word all. We may safely, therefore, I 
think, conclude that these words arc identical 

The traces we find in Tamil of the existence of demouBtratives 
in il and al are more indistinct than thow of the interrogative el; 
but if an intenogative en, en. pointed to the existence of the corres¬ 
ponding demonstratives tn, im, no, we may reasonably regard 
the existence of « and al as testified to by the existence of el. 

We find il in the locative case-sign alternating with in, and 
meaning also ' housealso, I think, in verbal nouns ending in il, 
such as kflJJ-il, a cot, vand'ih a wheel, a cart. al we find in a still 
lai^er of verbal noinst such ^ the sea, m which, 

seems to be equivalent to atn and an depth, Jcad"®'** 

debt). The most conclusive illustrations of the use in Tamil of 
i! and ol as demonstratives, and of el as an interrogative, Wp’ould 
be furnished by indru. andm, endr«, this day, that day, what day ? 
if we could be sure that they are formed from a base in I. and not 
from one in a or m. The peculiar combination ndr could be deriv- 
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&d from either. This, en-hdii, having said, becomes endm, and 
equally also d+du, the aim, becomes endnt. Considering the 
identity of endtu. the sun. with el, the aun, time, a day, to-morrow, 
it seems to me probable that mdrup what day ? must he the same 
word, and if so, indnt and andru^ this day, and that day, wili 
become representatives, not of in and an^ but of il and al, and 
the original existence of demonstratives in il and al will then be 
placed beyond the reach of doubt, rnidru in Tamil, though derived 
from ol, might possibly become ondti^ in the other dialects. 

On the whole, however, the evidence of those dialects is un- 
favourable to this supposition. 

The Dravidian negatives il and fli bear a strong apparent 
resemblance to demonstratives- H negatives eraslence (there is 
not such a thing); til negatives attributes (it is not so and so), ah 
Tam. as a verbal root, means to dimmish, and as a noun, means 
night (aHi, night, a night flower), No similar extension of the idea 
of negaUon seems to proceed from il. il and cl reserahle demonstra¬ 
tives not only in sound, but in the structure of the derivatives 
formed from them. Compare endru, it b not with endru, that 
day; htdru, there is not, with indru, this day. I am tmable, how¬ 
ever, in this matter, to go beyond resemblance and conjecture. No 
connection between the demonstrative and negative meanings of il 
and hI seems capable of being historically traced. 

Ajjptifltion of Demonstratire Bases: Extra-Dramdian A^tlU 
ties.—There is only a partial and indistinct resemblance between 
the remote c. proximate i and medial w, which constitute the bases 
of the Dravidian demonstratives, and the demonstratives which 
arc used by the languages of Northern India. In Bengali and 
Singhalese, e is used as a demonstrative; in Marathi hn, hi, hen: 
in Hindustani we find mih, that, ^th, this; but m the oblique cases 
the re$einblance increases—e.g., is-fca, to this, i is used as the 
proximate dernonstrative in the North Indian langiioges more 
systematically than a or any corresponding vowel is used as the 
remote—c.g., Marathi jfca^e, here; Hindi idhar, hither; Mar, itake, 
so much. The Sindhi proximate is hf or he. In the Lar dialect, 
h is commonly dropped, and the base is seen to be f, as in the 
Dravidian tongueSp The remote in Sindhi is hii or ho; In Lar 
d or a 

A general resemblance to the Dravidian demonstrative 
bases is apparent in several of the Himalayan languages—Bodo 
fmbe, this, hobe. that; Dhimal h ui CrSon edah, Mdah. Hie 
Hajmahal eh and 5h are perfectly identical with the Dravidian 
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demonstratives, and fonti atiothef evidence of the Dravidian 
character of a portion of that idiOTn* The connection which appears 
to subsist between the Dravidian medial demonstrative u and the 
u of the tJraon and Dhimal is deserving of notice. Perhaps the 
E^avidian mcdifll u (Dhimal it, Uraon hiida!*) may be compared, 
with the Old Hebrew masculmc^feminine pronoun of the third 
person, htl; and thus with the Old Persian remote demonstrative 
hwaun, of which the first portion appears to be fiu, and the second 
Qi-B — which awa forms the base of the oblique cases. It may also 
be compared with the u or o which forms the remote demonstra¬ 
tive in some of the Scythian languages—e.ff., Pinnisb tuo, that, 
tdmo, this * Ostiak toma, that, tema, this. Compare also the Hind, 
tmh, that; Bodo hobe. The Magyar demonstratives are more in 
accordance with the Dravidian. a and tiz, that, er. this. The 

demonstratives of the other languages of the Scythian family (a-flf-r 
the Turkish bou. that, of, this) are altogether destitute of 
resemblance. 

When we turn to the languages of the Indo-European family, 
they appear in this particular to be closely allied to the Dravidian. 
Throughout that family both a and i are used as demonstratives: 
though not to so large an extent, nor with so perfect and constant 
a discrimination between the remote and the proximate, as in the 
Dravidian family. In Sanskrit a is used instead of the more regular 
i in most of the oblique cases of idarn, this; and the correlative of 
this word, odas, means not only that, but also this. Nevertheless, 
o is more generally a remote than a proximate demonstraitive, and 
i more generally a proximate than a remote. In derived adverbial 
words i has always a proximate force; but to^ the consonantal 
demonstrative, is more generally used than n. The following 
examples of each vowel :—i-ha, here; now; la-danim, 

then: also f-H, so, this much; a-tka. so, thus, in that manner, i, 
the proximate demonstrative root, Is in all probability identical 
with i, the sign of ihe locative in such words as hrid-i, heart. 
Probably, also, we see the same root in the preposition in. We may 
compare the Old Persian or ado. thither, in that direction; and the 
corresponding proximate i-dn, hither, in this direction. The 
resemblance between the bases of these forms, notwithstanding the 
irregularity of their application, and the Dravidian remote and 
proximate demonstrative bases, seems to amount to identity. All 
irregularity disappears in the New Persian, which in this point ac¬ 
cords as p^ectly with the Dravidian languages as if it were itself 
a Dravidian idiom. Its dcniotistratives are an. that, in, this. These 
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denjonstratives are adjectival prefixes, and naturally destitute of 
number; but when plural terminations are suffixed, they acquire 
a plural signification—e.g., those (persons)^ tnau* these 

(persons). The same demonstratives are largely used in modern 
Turfcishi by which they have been borrowed from Persian, 
and In are undoubtedly Aryan demonstratives. This js apparent 
when we compare an with the Zend that, and that again with 
the Sanskrit ayam; but in is still more clearly identical with the 
Zend Itn, this. This same fm constitutes the accusative in Vedic 
Sanskrit (and is also identical witii iyam, the niasculine^fenimine 
singular of the Old Persian, and the feminine of Sanskrit); but in 
Zend m is the nominative, not the accusative, and it is to this 
form that the New Pension is most closely allied* The demonstra¬ 
tive base i (without being restricteil however, to a proximate 
signification) appears in the Ikatin is and id, and in the Gothic ts; 
and the Dravidian and New Persian distinction between the 
signification of c and that of t, has been re-developed in our 
English that and this, WhUst the New Persian an and tn are closely 
connected w^ith Sanskrit and Zend demonstratives, it does not 
follow that they are directly derived from either the one tongue 
or the other. On the contrary^ the exactness with which the Per- 
Slim discriminates^ between the remote and the proximate, lead^ me 
to conclude that it has retained more faithfully than either of those 
languages the primitive characteristics of the prse-Sanskritic 
speech. If so* instead of supposing the Dravidian dialects to have 
borrowed their demonstratives, which are still purer than the Per¬ 
sian, from Sanskrit (which are irregular and greatly cormptedlt 
it is more reasonable to suppose that the Dravidian demonstrative 
vowels retain and exhibit the primeval bases from which the 
demonstratives of the Sanskrit and of all other European tongues 
have been derived* 

A^tliaiion of Inferrojjnttue t Extta-Dravidian Hebtion- 

ship .—There seems to be no analogy between either e or ya and 
any of the interrogative bases of the Indo-European family* Both 
in that family and in the Sc^rthian group, the ordinary base of the 
interrogative is guttural k — e.g., Sanskrit, kirn, what ? The snme 
base appears in the Sanskrit interrogative initial syllables fca-, fct-, 
feu-* which correspond to the Latin qu-. the Gothic huct-, and the 
English u?h-. We find the same base again in the Turldsh Wm or 
fetm, who ? what ? in the Magyar Id* who ? plural kifc ; and in the 
Finnish fctikd (root fcii). T am unable in suppose the Dravidian 
ya derived from the Sanskrit and Indo-European Ico, I see no- 
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where else trace of a Sao^krlt k changing into a Dravidian |if. 
It would be tempting, but umafei to conneet ka-t (SaoSi) with 
yd-du (Tam.) which ? 

la the absence of a real relative pronoun, the interrogative is 
used as a relative in many of the Scythian languages. The base 
o£ the Sanskrit relative pronoun ya (yds, yd, yat) bears a close 
apparent resenablance to the Dravidian interrogative yd^ The 
Sanskrit yo, however, like the derived North Indian jd, and the 
Finnish po, is exclusively used as a relative, whereas the Dravidian 
yd is exclusively and distinctively an interrogative. 

It has been conjectured that the Sanskrit ya, though now a 
relativep was a demonstrative originallyj and if (as we ^aU see that 
there is 5ome reason for supposing) the Dravidian inlerrogahves e 
and a were originally demonstratives, it may be supposed that yd 
was also a demonstrative, though of this no direct evidence w*hat- 
ever now remains. It iitd were originally a demonstrativep the 
GonnectioD which would then appear to exist between it and the 
Sanskrit relative would require to be removed a $tep further back; 
for it is not in Sanskrit that the relative yffl has the force of a 
demonstrative, but in other and more distant tongues — -vii., in the 
Lithuanian yis^ he; and in the Slavonian yam, and the Zend 
hinn 

Emphatic e,“lt has been seen that in Ku e is used as a demon¬ 
strative—e.g., evdru (e-C^jj-ar), they; and this may be compared 
with the demonstrative i of the Sanskrit §tdtf this^ (neuter), and 
the corresponding Zend aetat. In the other Dravidian dialects, 
however, c is not used as a demonstrative, but is postfixed to words 
for the purpose of rendering them emphatio. The manner in which 
M is annexed, and the different shades of emphasis which it com¬ 
municates, are precisely the same in the various dialects, and will 
be sufficiently illustrated by the following examples from Tamil* 
When e is postfixed to the subject of a proposition, it sets it forth 
as the sole depositary'' of the quality predicated— d.g.f Icalm-^ 

learning (alone is) wealthy when posffixcd to the predl- 
catCj it intensifies its significatioii—kalui ielvatn-e, learning 
is wealth (indeed). When postfixed to a verb or verbal deriva¬ 
tive, it is equivalent to the addition of the adverb truly, certaiuly 
— e.g., alfa-(tj)-e (certainly) not In the colloquial dialectp it has 
often been annexed to the case terminations of nouns without 
necessity, so that it has sometimes become in that connection a 
mere euphonic expletive; in consequence of which, in such in¬ 
stances, when emphasis is really required by a sign of case, the § 
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has to be doubled —^mtaleye (ennahi-{y}-e) ^ through mt 
(alone)« In TUiu, emphatic 4 become euphonicallyj not only i/(e) 
and Tj(c)i as in Tamiij ofi^r certain vowels, but also ii (e)p e how^ 
ever, is always to be regarded as the sign o£ emphasis. The same 
sign of emphasis forms the most common vocative case^sign in the 
various Dravidian dialects, the vocative being nothing more than 
an eropbaLLc enunciaUon of the nominative. Compare with t hi$ 
the use ol the notninative, with the addition of the definite article^ 
as the vocative in Hebrew and in Attic Greek. The Persian e of 
supplitatloD may also be compared with it. 

Some resemblance to the use of c as a particle of emphasis may 
be discovered in the Hebrew * he paragogic/ w^hich is supposed to 
intensify the signification of the words to which it is annexed. The 
* he directive ’ of the same language is also^ and not without reason, 
supposed to be a mark of emphasis^ A still closer resemblance to 
the emphatic e of the Dravidian languages Is apparent in Cbaldeot 
in which d suffixed to nouns constitutes their emphatic state, and 
is equivalent to the dednite article of many other languages. The 
Persian e of particularity^ the e ol ascription of greatness, &c.^ in 
addition to the e of supplication, which has already been referred 
to, probably spring from a Chaldaic and Cutbito origin, though each 
of them bears a remarkable resemblance to the Dravidian em¬ 
phatic e. 

Honorific DeifLonstrxitive Pronouns.—I have deferred till now 
the coiisideratiou of a peculiar class of honotdic demonstratives, 
which are found only in Telugu and Canarese, and in whidu I 
think, Aryan influences or affinities may be detected. In all the 
Dravidian dialecLs the plural is used as an honorific singular when 
the highest degree of respect is meant to be expressed; but when 
a somewhat inferior degree of respect is intended^ the pronouns 
which are used by the Telugu are dyana^ he, iUe, and dwie, she, ilk; 
with their corresponding proxlmates hie, and ime, hsec. These 

pronouns are destitute of plurals. When a little less respect is 
meant to be shown than is implied in the use of dpana and lyano, 
and of dme and tmcj Telugu makes use of dk, ase, Uk, with 

their corresponding proxlmates and tse; atanu and itanu are 

also used^ also the longer forms dtaTiu dtc. Here Canare^e 

agrees with Telugu—e.p.* dtann, ille, itttnu, hie (dass. Can. itam, 
itam). The Canarese feminines dke^ ilia, do not appear 

so perfectly to accord with the Telugu mc, mc. Both the above 
sets of Telugu pronouns are destitute of plurals^ but both are plu^ 
ralised in Canarese—e.pp^ dtagalut ftogoluj those and these men; 
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dfcet^cr^ tfce|/aTj those find these ^women). The Tuda athorrty he, 
she, it, appears to be allied to the pronouns now referred to. I con¬ 
sider it to be a neuter singular^ synonymous with adu, the neuter 
singular of the Tamil-Canarese, and used corruptly for the mascu¬ 
line and feminine, as well as for the neuter^ 

An Ary'an origin may possibly be attributed to some of these 
words, especially to dyami, tyana, ante, Ime \ and this supposition 
would account for the circumstance that they ate found in Telugu 
only, and not in any other dialect of the family (except the Tuju 
aye, he, is to be regarded as a connected form): it would also hai^ 
monise with their use as honorifics. Compare ^i^cina with the San¬ 
skrit masculine ille, and it/aiM with the Sanshnt femmine, 

and the Old Persian tnas. fern, hie, hsc. dme, ilia, and 
hcEc, the corresponding feminine pronouns of the Telugu, may be 
cOTnpared not only with the plurals of the Sanskrit pronoun of the 
third person (tunc^ mas., imdh, fern,, iTnant^ neut.) i but also with 
amum and him, which are accusative singulfirs^ and from 

which it is evident that the m of the plural forms is not a sign of 
plurality, but is either a part of the pronominal base^ or an euphonic 
or formative addition. Bopp considers it to he the formerj but 
Dravidian analogies incline mo to adopt the latter view, and the m 
of these forms I conceive to be the ordinary neuter formative of 
Dravidian, and especially of Tamil, nouns, whilst the v seems to 
be merely a softening of tn. me is a common suffix of Telugu 
neuter nouns. 

When the Telugu masculine of respect dtedu^ dtenu, a^nd the 
Corresponding Canarese honorific are scrutinised, it i£ evi* 

dent that in addition to the vocalic demonstrative bases, a and i. 
which are found in Dravidian demonstratives of every kind, the to 
which is subjoined to a and i possesses also somewhat of a demon¬ 
strative or pronominal signification. It cannoi be regarded like v, 
as merely euphonic ; and its restriction to masculine shows that it 
is not merely an abstract formative, as the k of the feminiiie dke 
may be presumed to be. It can scarcely be doubted, I think, that 
the affinities of ttiig to ate Aryan j for we find in all the Aryan 
languages much use made of a similar ta, both as an independent 
demonstrative, and as an aumliary to the vocalic demonstrative. 
ta~d, Sans^ thatr is instance of the former \ whilst the secondary 
or auxiliary place which to or da occupies in the Sanskrit etod (e- 
ta“d)t this, and acinm, ados (a-dc-m, this* or that, is in 

perfect agreement with the Telugu and Canarese d^to-riu, d^ia-du. 
The final e of dse^ Ue, dme^ Ime, ake^ Ifce^ is equivalent to the Tamil 
C 
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eL e or et is an ordinaiy termination uf ahstraeU in these lan^ 
guages, and a suitable one, according to Dravidian notions^ £or 
f eminin e honorific pronouns. 

Syntactic I^^terroyati^eSj a and o.—The interrogative prefixes 
e and yd are equivalent to the interrogative pronouns and adjec¬ 
tives, who ? which ? what ? &£. Another interrogative is required 
for the purpose of putting such inquiries as are expressed in Erkg- 
fish by a change C3tl construction—is there ? is it 7 by trans¬ 
position from there it is. This species of mterrogation is effected 
in all the DravidUin languages in one and the same manner, viz., 
by suffixing an open vowel to the noun, verb, or sentence which 
forms the principal subject of interrogation; and in almost all these 
languages it is by the suffix of a or o alone, without auy syntactic 
change, or change in the coUocation of words, that an intertogative 
verb or sentence differs frcm an affirmative one—e.g.^ compare the 
affirmative awn laaddn, Tam. he gava^ with avan tanddti-a ? did 
he give ? amin d tafuliti ? was it he that gave ? compare also adu 
ur, that is a village, with odu ilr-d? is that a village? This mterroga- 
tive is never prefixed to nouns or pronominal?, or used adjec¬ 
tivally; but is invariably postfixed, like an enunciated or audible 
note 0 ‘f interrogation. 

6 h used instead of d in Malayllam, in which the interrogative 
use of d is almost unknownH d seems to survive only in idd (Tam. 
ido) lor literally what is thi^ ? d is used occasionally in Tamil 
also as a simple interrogative i but Its special and distinctive use 
is as a partide expressive of doubt. ThuS;, whilst means 

is it he ? amn-5 m^ns can it be he ? or, I am doubtful whether 
it is he or not* d is postfixed to words in predsely die same 
manner as n, and is probably only a weakened form of it, in which, 
by usage, the interrelation has been softened into the expression 
of doubt It has acquired, however, as a suffix of doubt a position 
and force of its own, quite independent of a ^ in consequence of 
which it is often annexed even to interrogative pronouns—e.y., 
euoivdj Tam. I wonder who he can be; eniia(n)-d, what it may 
be ! know not—compound forms which are not double interruga- 
tives, but which eousist of a questloki tuan, who ? or enna, what ? 
and an answer o, I am doubtful, I know not, there is room for 
further inquiry^ In Tulu, in addition to the use of d and o, as in 
the other dialects, e (euphonically {u)§ or (n) e) is xised syntacti- 
caily as an interrogative. This e is doubtless identical with 
the i of emphasis in arigin. The use of d or d as an interro¬ 
gative suffix does not seem to have any counterpart in any 
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language either of the Scythian or of the tndo-Eiiropean family. 
It is altogether onknown to Sandtrit; and Ca^hmirian is the only 
non-DravMian tongue in which it Is founiL 

I am inclined to consider fij the ordinary Dravidian interroga¬ 
tive, as derived from, or at least allied to, a or S., the remote demon¬ 
strative of the same family. The quantity of that demonstrative 
a is long or shortt as euphonic considerationa may determine; and 
though the interrogative d is always long in TamU. yet in conse¬ 
quence of its being used as a postfix, it is pronounced long by 
necessity of position^ whatever it may have been originally. In 
Telugu it is generally short; always so in poetry. Hence the 
question of quantity may, in this mquiryj he left altogether out 
of account The only real difference between them is the differ¬ 
ence m location; a demonstrative being invariably placed at the 
beginning of a word, a interrogative at the end of it. If the inter¬ 
rogative a were really connected with a the demonstrative we 
should expect to find a similar connection subsisting between e or 
e, the adjectival interrogative, and some demonstrative particlet 
with a similar interchange of places; accordingly this is found to 
be the case, for e is not only the ordinary sign of emphasis in all 
the Dravidian tongues, hut it is used in Ku as an adjectival demon¬ 
strative ; and it is curious that in this instance also there is a 
change of location, e emphatic being placed at the end d! a word, 
e interrogative at the beginjiing- d would natumlly be derived 
from a; a$ in the change of ydm^ we, Tam-, into om^ in the prono- 
mina] terminations of the Tamil verb* 

A similar change in the position of particles, to denote or cor¬ 
respond with some change in signification, is net unknown in other 
tongues. Thus in Danish^ the article en has a definite sense in one 
position, and an mdeffnite in another—e.q., en konge^ a king, kon- 
gen^ the king. But it is stiU more remarkable, and more corro¬ 
borative of the supposition now advanced, that in Hebrew, one 
and the same particle* he (for it mu$t be regarded as one and the 
same, and any difference that exists seems to he merely euphonic), 
imparts emphasis to a word w^hen postfixed to It, and constitutes 
an interrogative when prefixed. Even in English the interrogative 
is founded upon the demonstrative. * That V differs from * that ^ 
only in the tone of voice with which it is pronounced. 

Dijtnbiifiue Pronouni:.^—In all the Dravidian tongues distri^ 
butive pronouns are formed by simply annexing the conjunctive 
particle to any of the interrogative pronotms. Thus, from tvan, 
who ? by the addition of um, and^ the conjunctive or copulative 
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partide of the Tamil is fomed^ viz,, emnum, every one, whosoever 
(literally who ?-and ); and from eppopidu^ when ? ig formed in (he 
same manner eippofndunij always (literally when?-a£id)p In 
Canarese similar forms are found, though not so largely used as in 
Tamil—e.g,^ yauigalu (ya^nl-u), always; and in Telugu u (the 
copulative particle which answers to the Tiamil nm and the 
Canarese u) is used in the same manner ip the lormBtioTi of 
distributives— e.g., euvadunu {eetsadu-(nn)-u), every onCi eppw- 
4^nnu (eprpudu- (™) -u) j always, 

SECTION nr.—RELATTVE PRONOUNS, 

I give (his heading a place in the hook solely for the purpose 
of drawing attention to the remarkable fact that the Dravidian 
languages have no relative pronoun, a participial form ol the verb 
being used instead 

Instead of relative pronounSp they use verbal forms which are 
called by English graramaiiam relative participles; which see in 
the part on The Verb/' All other words which correspond either 
in meaning or in use to the pronouns of other languages will he 
found on examination to he nouns, reguLirly formed and declined. 


PART VI. 


The Verb. 

The object in view in this part of the work is to investigate the 
nature, inflexions, and relations of the Dravidian verb. It seei^ 
desirable to commence with, some general preliminary remarks 
upon its structure. 

L A propottion of Dravidian roots are used iu- 

discrhninately, either as verbs or as nouns. When case-si^ are 
attached to a root, or when, without the addition of case-stgns, it 
is used as the nominative of a verb, it is regarded as a noun; 
the same root becomes a verb without any internal change or 
formative addition, when the signs of tense (or time) and the 
pronouns or their terminal fragments are suffixed to it. Though, 
abstractly speaking, every Dravidian root is capable of this twofold 
use, it depends upon circumstances whether any particular root is 
actually thus used; and it often happens, as in other languages, that 
of three given roots one shall he used solely or generally as a 
verbal theme, another solely or generally as the theme of a noun, 
and the third alone shall be used indiseriminately either as a noun 
or as a verb. Herein also flie usiw loqucndi of the various dialects 
is found to differ; and not unfrequently a root which is used 
solely as a verbal theme in one dialect, is used solely as a noun 
in another. 

2. The infleidonal theme of a Dravidian verb or noun b not 
always identical with the crude root or ultimate base. In many 
instances formative or euphonic particles (such as ml, fcu, gu or 
Rffu, du or ndu, bu or mbu) are annexed to the root,—not added 
on like isolated post^positions, but so annexed as to be incorporated 
with it. (See Part H, “ Roots.") But the addition of one of 
those formative suffixes does not necessarily constitute the root to 
which it is suflaxed a verb: it is still capable ol being used as a 
noun, thou^ it may be admitted that some of the roots to which 
those suffixes have been annexed are more frequently used as 
verbs than as nouns. 

3, The structure of the Dravidian verb is strictly aggluti¬ 
native. Hie particles which express the ideas of mood and tense, 
transition, in transition, causation, and negation, together with the 
pronominal fragments by which person, number, and gender are 
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denoted, axe annexed or agglutinated to the root in so regular a 
series and by so quiet a process, that generally no change what¬ 
ever, or at most only a slight euphonic change, is effected either 
in the root or in any of the suffixed particles, (See this illustrated 
in " Roots.") 

4. The second person singular of the imperative may perhaps 
be considered as an exception to the foregoing rtde. The crude 
theme of the verb, or the shortest form which the root assumes, 
^d which is capable of being used also as the theme of a noun’ 
b used in the E)ravidian languages, as in many others, as the second 
person siagular of the imperative \ and the ideas of number and 
person and of the conveyance of a conwnand, which are included 
in that part of speech, are not expressed by the addition of any 
particles, but ^ generally left to be inferred from the context 
alone. Thus, in the Tamil, sentences rtrundadtt, the stroke 
fell i eitflet odt-ttfin, he struck me; and idei aift, strike thou thb; 
the theme, o^i, strike, or a stroke, b the same in each instance, 
and in the third illustration if b used without any addition, and 
in its crude state, as the second person singular of the imperative. 

5. As the normal Dravidian noun has properly but one 
declension, so the normal Dravidian verb has properly only one 
conjugation and but very few irregular forms. It is true tha t 
grammarians have arranged the Dravidian verb in classes, and have 
sometimes styled those classes conjugations; but the differences 
on which this classification b founded are generally of a trivial 
and superficial character. The structure of the verb, its signs 
of tense, and the mode in which the pironouns are suffixed, remain 
invariably the same, with such changes only as euphony appears 
to have dictated. Consequently, though class differences exbt, 
they are hardly of sufficient importance to constitute different 
conjugations. When I speak of the normal Dravidian nouns and 
verbs 1 mean those of the more highly cultivated dialects, Tamil. 
Malayalam, Canarese, and Telugu. *010 Tulu and Gdnd verbs wiR 
be found exceptionally rich in moods and tenses. 

Such is the simplicity of the structure of the normal Dravidian 
verb, that the only moods it has are the indicative, the infinitive, the 
imperative, and the negative, and that it has only three tenses, the 
past, the present, and the aorbt or indefinite fpture. There is reason 
to suspect, also, that originally it had no present tense, hut only a 
future and a past. The ideas which are expressed in other families 
of languages by the subjunctive and optative moods, are expressed 
in all the members of the Dravidian family, except in Tufu and 
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Gond, by means of sufiixed particles; and the imperfect, perfect, 
pluperfect, future perfect, and other ewnpound tenser are eaprejis- 
ed by means of auxiliary verbs. In these respects the normal Dra- 
vidian verb imitates, though it does not equal, the simplicity of 
the ancient Scythian verb. The modem Turkish has, it is true, an 
extteordinacy number of moods—conditionals, potentials, reciprt^ 
cals, inceptives, negatives, impossibles, &e., together with their 
passives, and also a large array of compound tenses ■ but this com¬ 
plexity of structure appears to he a refinement of a comparatively 
modem age, and is not in accordance with the genius of the 
Oriental Turkish, or Tartar properly so called. Remusat conjec¬ 
tures that intercourse with nations of the Indo-European race, 
some time alter the Christian era, was the occasion of introducing 
into the Turkish language the use of auxiliary verbs and of com- 
povmd tenses. “ From the extremity of Asia," he says, '* the art 
of conjugating verbs is unknown. The Oriental Turks first offer 
some traces of this; but the very sparing use which they make of 
it seems to attest the pre-existence of a more simple method.” 

All the Dravidian idioms conjugate their verbs, with the par¬ 
tial exception of Malayajam, which has retained the use of the 
eign.; of tense, hut has rejected the pronominal terminations, except 
in the ancient poetry. Nevertheless, the systen of conjugaticn on 
which most of the Diavidian idioms proceed is one of primitive 
and remarkable simplicity, 

Tu}u and Gdnd verbs possess more complicated systems of con- 
jugational forms, almost rivalling those of the Turkish in abund¬ 
ance. Tuju has a perfect tense, as well as an imperfect or indefinite 
past. It has conditional and potential moods, as well as a subjunc¬ 
tive. Tamil has but one verbal participle, which is properly a par¬ 
ticiple of the past tense, whilst has also a present and a future 
participle. All these moods, tenses, and participles have regularly 
formed negaUves. I do not refer here to the pluperfect and second 
future, or future perfect tense, of Tuju, these tenses being formed, 
as in tbe other dialects, by means of the substantive verb used as 
an auxiliary. 

Gond has all the moods, tenses, and participles of Tuju, and in 
addition some of its own. It has an inceptive mood. Its imperfect 
branches into two distinct tenses, an imperfect, properly so called 
tl was going), and a past indefinite (I went). It has also a desi- 
derative form of the indicative—that is, a tense which, when pre¬ 
ceded by the future, is a subjunctive, but which, when standing 
alone implies a wish. 
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On comparing the complicated ccmjuigatioiial ^stem of the 
Gond with the extreme and ahnost naked simplicity of the TamiJ^ 
I conciiJde that we have here a proof,^ not oE the superiority of the 
Gond mind to the T amili an, but simply of the greater antiquity of 
Tamilian literary culture. The development of the coniugational 
system of Tamil seems to have been arrested at a very early period 
(as in the parallel, but still more remarkable, instance of the 
Chinese) by the invention of writing, by which the verbal forms 
existing at the time were fossillsedp whilst the uncultured Gdnds, 
and their still ruder neighbours the Kols, went on age after age, 
as before, compouiidmg with their verbs auxiliary words of time 
and relation p and fusing them into conjugational forms by rapid and 
careless pronunciation, without allowing any record of the various 
steps of the process to survive. 

The Dravidian languages do not make a distinction, as the 
Himgarian does, between subjective and objective verbs. In Hun¬ 
garian, * I know ' is considered a subjective verb ; I know (it, them, 
something) j an objective verK A like distinE^tion is made by the 
Bomii or Kanuri, an African language, but not by any of the Dra- 
vidian dialects. 

6> The Dravidian verb is as frequently compounded with a 
noun as the Indo-European one ; but the compound of a verb with 
a preposition is imknown. An inexhauslible variety of shades of 
meaning is secured in Sanskrit and Greek by the facility with 
which, in those languages, verbs are compounded with preposi¬ 
tions ; and the beauty of many of those compounds is as remark¬ 
able as the facility with which they are made. In the Scythian 
tongues, properly so called, there is no trace of compounds of 
this kind ; and diough at first sight we seem to discover traces of 
them in the Dravidian family^ yet when the component elements 
of such compounds are carefully scrutinised, it is foimd that the 
principle on which they are compounded dlfEers widely from that 
of Indo-European compounds. The Dravidian preposition-like 
words which are most frequently compounded with verbs are 
those which signify over and under, the us® of which .is illusErated 
by the common Tamil verbs mer-^fcol^ to overcome^ and kfr-(p)pfldij 
to obey^ Dravidian prepositions, however for rather, postposi¬ 
tions), are properly nouns—met (from mi-(y)-fll), over, lite¬ 
rally means ovmmess, supetiorily; and mel-fcol (euphonically ni#r- 
kof), to overcome, literally signifies to take the superiority* The^ 
and similar verbal themes, therefore, though compotmds, are not, 
after all, compounds of a prepositiDn and a verb, but are com- 
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pounds of a nnun ami a verb i and Hue Greek verba with which 
they are to be compaiicd are not those which commence with 
(peri), kaTd (fcota)^ «vd (ana), but such compounds as 
7ioXiOQk4<^ ipotiarkeo) ^ to besiege a city, literally to eity-besiege ; 

(TU!uplged)p to hulld a ship^ hterally to ship-bulid. In 
such cases, I’rfiether in Greek or in Tamils the fix^t jnetnber of the 
compound (the noun) does not modify the signification of the 
second (the verhjp but simply denotes the object to which die 
action of the verb applies. It is merely a crude noun, which is 
used objectively without any signs of case^ and is intimately eom- 
hmed with a governing verb. 

Dravidian verbs acquire new shaders of meaningj and an 
increase or diminution in the intensity of their significationp not by 
prefixing or comhming prepositions, but by means of auxUiaTy 
gerunds, or verbal participles and Infinitives—^parts of speecli 
which in this family of languages have an adverbial force— 
munrii (plpdii^n^ Tam* he went before, iiteraily having-got-before 
he Virent; satri (Ai^tri) (p)pdnaTij be went round, literally round- 
ing he went - taf^ (k) kudlttuny he leaped down, literally so-as-to- 
get-down he leaped, A great variety of compounds of this nature 
exists in each of the Dravidbn dialects. They are as easily made, 
and many of them are as beautiful, as the Greek and Sanskrit 
compounds of prepositions with verbs. See especially Dr Gun- 
dert's “Mfllayalam Grammar/^ 

SECTION I—CLASSIFICATION* 

1. "DiANSITTVES and iNTItANSITIVES. 

Dravidian granunarians divide all verbs into two classes, which 
4ire called in l^mil pir^ vinet and ton thnei, transitives and iniran- 
sitives, literally outward-action w^ords and self-action wordsp These 
classes correspond rather to the parasmoi-pacifliji and dtmano- 
podam^ or transitive and reflexive vokes, of the Sanskrit, than to 
the active and passive voices of the other Indo-European languages. 

The Dravidian pita i^uiei and tun tnnet, or transitive and intran¬ 
sitive verbs, difEer from the ixirofmai-^adam and atmanf-padam of 
the Sanskrit ini this, that instead of each being conjugated differ¬ 
ently, they are both conjugated in precisely the same mode. They 
differ, not in their mode of conjugation^ but in the formative addi¬ 
tions made to their themes. Moreover, all ■mnei, or transitive 
verbs, are really, as well as formally, transitives, inasmuch as they 
necessarily govern the accusative, through the transition of their 
action to some object; whilst the tun vinei, or intransitive verbs, are 
C 57 
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all nece$5airiJyf bs well as fommllyj intransitives. The Drairi^lUn 
tfB&sitive? Emd kitxaraiUves closely lesemble in force and 'use^ 
though not in shapes the objective and stibjective verbs of the 
Hungarian. The Hungarian objective verba^ like the Dravidian 
transitives^ imply an object—an accusative expressed or implied— 
e-Q-j arerecemj 1 love (some person or thing) ; whilst the Hunga¬ 
rian subjective verbs, like the Dravidian ininin^itiveSp neither 
express nor imply an object—e.p.j szeretefcj 1 love—1 am in 
love. 

In a large number of instances in each of the Dravidian dia^ 
lects, including entire classes of verbs^ there is no difference be¬ 
tween transitives and intransitlves, either in formative additions to 
the theme^ or in any struciural peculiarity, the only difference is 
that which consists in the signification. Thus, in Tamil p all verbs 
of the class which take t as the sign of the past partbiple are con¬ 
jugated ahke, whether they are transilives or intransitives—c.p.^ 
from pamy-Uj txans. to make^ are formed the three ten^e^ (first 
person singular) I make^ (n)-en^ I made^ and 

I ^tII make; and in like manner from pei-ti, intrans, 
to talk, are formed^ precisely iu the same manner^ the correspond¬ 
ing tenses I talk^ I talked, and pciu- 

I will talk. In a still larger number of cases, however, tran¬ 
sitive verbs differ from intransitives, not only in signification and 
force, but also in form, notwithstanding that they are conjugated 
alike. The nature of the difference that exists and its rationale 
are more clearly apparent in Tamil than in any other Dravidian 
dialect ■ my illustrations will, therefore, chiefly be drawn from the 
Tamil 

There are three modes in which intransitive T amil verbs are 
csonverted into transitives. 

1- Intransitive themes become transitive by the hardening 
and doubling of the consonant of the appended formative— 
peni-gu^ to abound, by this process hecpnies peru-kfcuj. to increase 
(actively), to cause to abound. Transitives of this kind, which are 
formed from Intransitives in aotxud use, are often called cmsah^ 
and they are as well entitled to be called by that name as many 
causa] verbs in the Indo-European tongues ; hut as there is a class 
of Dravidian verbs which are distinctly causal (and which are 
formed by the annexing to the transitive theme of a causal partiele 
—pflTvi^uvi (v-i), TatBL to cause to make, from paninu, to make), 
it ttuU contribute to perspicuity to regard the whole of the verbs of 
which we are now treating simply as transitives, and to reserve the 
name of cau$ul verbs for the double transitives referred to. When 
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trfinsitives are lonned from intransitives by doubling the causes 
nant of ihe formaUve, there is no change in any of the signs of 
tense, or in the mode in which those signs are added; and die 
hardened formative appears in the imperative, as well as in the 
other parts of the verh. The nature of these forniatives has already 
been investigated in Part H., on "Roots'll and it has been shown 
that they are generally either euphonic accretions, or particles of 
specialisation, which, though pennanently annexed to the base, are 
not to be confounded with it. 1 subjoin a few illustrations of this 
mode of forming transitives by the doubling and hardening of the 
consonant of the formative. 

^1.) gw, or its nasalised equivalent ngu, becomes fefcu—a-ff*, 
from pd-gu, to go (in the imperative softened into pd), comes 
pd-kkv, to drive away; from ada^igu. to be restrained, comes 

ad^-kku, to restrain. it_j ■ 

(2.) becomes cJichu— e.g., from adeinfu, to be stuffed in* 

comes ndei'Chchti, to stuff in, to stick on. 

(3.) d«, euphonised into ndti, becomes ttti—e.g., from ttru- 

ndti, to become correct, comes tiro-ttii, to correct. 

(4.) bu, euphonized into mba. becomes ppu—e.g., from nire- 

mbu, to be full, comes nifC-ppw, to fill. 

When intransitives are converted into transitives in this manner 
in Telugu, gu or ngu becomes, not Icfeu. as in Tamil, but chu—a 
difference which is in accordance with dialectic rules of sound. 
Thus from td-gu, or euphonically tudigu, to hang, to sleep, comes 
tii-cku, or euphonically t«-ScJiu, to weigh, to cause to hwg (Tam. 
rn-kku). Tdugu also occasionally changes the intransitive forma¬ 
tive gw, not into chu, the equivalent of kkit, but into pw—e.g.. from 
171 ^, to grere. comes me-pw, to feed; and as ppit in TamU is inva¬ 
riably hardened from bu or mbu, the corresponding Telugu pu mdi- 
cates that bw originally alternated with gufor the direct harderi- 
ing of gu into pu is not in accordance with Dravidtan laws of aoui^- 
This view is confirmed by the circumstances that in Telugu the 
use of pu instead of chu (and of mpu instead of nefm) is in most 
instances optional, and that in the higher dialect of Tamil t^he for¬ 
mative pp sometimes supereedes fck-H..g-, the infinitive of the 1 ,-erb 
* to walk * may in that dialect be either i«td«-kfec or twde-ppa. It 
is obvious, therefore, that these formative terminations are mutual 

If the transitive at causal p of such verbs as niro-ppu, Tam. 
to fill mc-pit, Tel. to feed, were not known to be derived fi^ the 
hardening of an intransiiive formative, we might be inclined to 
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affiliate it with the p, which is characteri^ic of a qertaixi class of 
causai verbs in Sanskrit —I caus^ to live, jria-p- 
1 make to know. It is e^^identp however^ that the resem¬ 
blance is merely accidental, for etymologically there is nothing of 
a causal natura in the Dravidian fonnatives; it is not the format 
tive itselft hut the hardening of the fortnelive which conveys the 
force of transjtiQQ ; and on the other hand, the real sign of the 
causal in Sanskrit is aye,, and the p which precedes it is considered 
to be only an euphonic fulcrum. 

It has already been ^own (in ** Roots **} that the various 
verbal formatives now referred to are used also as formatives of 
nouns, and that when such nouns are used adjeetivelyf the conso¬ 
nant of the formative is doubled and hardened, precisely as in the 
transitives of verbs—mertittu, medicinak from mnrundtt; 
medicine ; pappu^, serpentine, from pcmlm^ a snake. When noung 
are used to qualify other nouns, as well as in the case of transitive 
verbs, there is & transilion in the application of the meaning of the 
theme to some othfir object i and the idea of transition is expressed 
by the doubling and hardening of the consonant of the formative, 
or rather by the forcible and emphatic enunciation of the verb of 
which that hardening of the formative is the sign. There b somc^ 
thing resembling thb in Hebrew* The doubling of a consonant by 
Dagcflh iorte b sometime resorted to in Hebrew for the purpose of 
converting an intransitive verb into a transitive—eg., compare 
lumad, he learned, with limmed, he caused to leam^ be taught. 

2. The second class of intransitive verbs become transitives 
by the doubling and hardetiing of the initial consonant of the signs 
of iense. 

Verbs of this class are generally destitute of formatives, pro¬ 
perly so called; or, if they have any, they are such as are incapable 
of change. The sign of the present tense in colloquial Tamil is gir; 
that of the preterite d, ordinarily euphonised into nd; und that of 
the future, h or w. These are the signs of tense which are u$ed by 
intransitive verbs of this dass; and It will be shown hereafter that 
they are the norma] tense-signs of the Dravidian verb. When verbs 
of this class become transitives, pir is changed into Jefetr^ d or nd 
into tt, and b or o into pp. Thus, the root, to join, is capable 
both of an intransitive sense—to join (a ECwiety)^and of a tran¬ 
sitive sense—e.g., to join (things that were separate) ^ The tense- 
signs of the intranmtive remain in their natural conditions—-e.g., 

J join, i^-ad-en, I joined, I vAl} join: but when 

tiie sigmficatlon is active or transitive—e g., to join (phmks), th^ 
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corresponding parts of the verb are I joiOp i 

joinedf aer-pp-en, I will jam. The ratioiiale of this doubling of the 
first consonant of the sign of tense appears to be exactly the same 
as that of the doubling of the first cofisonant of the fcnmative. It 
is an emphasised, hardened enunciation of the intransitive ot 
natural form of the verb; and the forcible enunciation thus pro¬ 
duced is s^mhollcal of the force of transition by which the mean¬ 
ing of the transitive theme overflows and passes on to the object 
indicated by the accusative. In verbs of this class the imperative 
remains aiwa^ unchanged; and it is the connection alone that 
determines it to a transjtive rather than an intransitive significa¬ 
tion. 

It should here be mcnfiOTied, that a few^ intransitive verbs 
double the initial consonant of the tense-sign, and that a few tran¬ 
sitive verbs leave the tense-sign in its original, unemphasised con¬ 
dition. Thus, in, to sit, to be, is necessarily an intransitive verb; 
nevertheless, in the present tense trii-ifcfciT-en, I am, and in the 
future int-pp-eti, 1 shall he, it has made use of the ordinary charac¬ 
teristics of the transitive. So also padu, to lie, though an intran¬ 
sitive, doubles the initial consonant of aH the tenses—e.g., pcdti- 
Jcfcir-#n, I lie, padu-tt-en, I lay^ TMidti-pp-en, I shall lie. On the other 
hand to give, to bestow% though necessarily transitive, uses the 
simple, unhardened, unemphatic tense-signs which are ordinarily 
characteristic of the intransitive—eg., i-gir-en, I give, f-fidwm, I 
gave, l-i?-en, I w'ill give. These Instances are the result of dialectic 
rules of sound, and they are not in reality exceptions to the method 
described above of distinguishing transitive and intransitive verbs 
by means of the hardening or softening of the initial conso¬ 
nant of the tense-signs. Besides, thi's anomalous use of the transi¬ 
tive form of the agns of tense for the intransitive is peculiar to 
TamiL It is not found in Telugu or Canarese, 

3. A third mode of converting intransitives into transitives is 
by adding a particle of transition to the theme or root. This particle 
is du in Canarese. and Itu. (in composition tu Or du) In Tamils and 
may be regarded as a real transTfive suffix, or sign of activity. We 
have an LusUnce of the use of this particle in the Canarese tef-du, 
to loTi^w. from tdl-u, to be low, and the corresponding Tamil tfir-tfu, 
to lower, from tdr or faf-^r ^ ^ When the Intransitive Tamil 
theme ends in a vowel which is radical and cannot be elided, the 
transitive particle is invariably ttu —c.g., padw-ffit. to lay dovTi, 
from podu, to fie. It might, therefore, be supposed that tfn is the 
prlnnitive shape of this particle; but on examiniTig those Instances 
in which it is compounded with the final consonant of the intransi- 
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tive theme, it appears to resolve itself, as in Canarese, into du. It is 
always thus compounded when the fin al consonant of the theme 
t or f^ or T' and in such cases the d of du is not merely placed in 
jinctapositidn with the consonant to which it is attadiedt but is 
assimilated to it^ or both consoiiant^ are eupfaonically changed, 
according to the phonetic rules of the language. Thus E and du 
become (pronounced f£r-tt)from flttrcli tntrans., to be 
whirled, comes imfarr-u (ffiifattr-t*)! trans*, to whirl. [ and du be- 
come tP^ — e,g., from to return^ comes to cause to return, 

to redeem. From these instances it is dear that du, not tta^ is to 
be regarded as the primitive form of this transitive suffice 

Wbat is the origin of this transitive particlep or $ign of activi^, 
ftii or du? I believe it to be identical with the inBcxbn or adjecti¬ 
val formative attu or ttu^ which was fully investigated in Part 111., 
"The Nounp” and of which the C^mtrese form is ad% the Telugu fi or 
tt "There is a trt u is i tion of mcaiiing when a noun is used adjectivally 
(ie.j to qualify another noun), as weU as when a verb is used trau- 
sttively {i.e., to govern an object expressed by some noun in the 
accusative); and in both cases the Dravidian language use (with 
respect to class of verbs) one and the same means of expressing 
transition r vi^k, a particle which appears to have been originally a 
neuter demonstrative. Nor is this the only case in which the Tamil 
transitive verb exhibits the characteristics of the noun used adjeo 
tivally, for it has been shown also that the doubling ^md hardening 
of the consonant of the formative of the first class of transitive verbs 
is in exact accordance wdth the to aimer in wrhich nouns terminating 
in those formatives double and harden the initial consonant when 
they are used to qualify other nouns. Another illustration of thbz 
principle follows. 

4. The fourth (a distinctively Tamil) mode of converting in¬ 
transitive verbs into transitives consists in doubling and hardening 
the final consonant^ If 4 <3^ r. This rule applies generally^ though 
net invariably^ to verbs which ternrunate in those consonants; and it 
applies to a final (euphonised from as well as to d-u 

itself. The operation of this rule will appear on comparing 
to witherp with udff-u^ to cause to w'ither; dd-u, to run* with 
to drive; cir^-u, to touch, with to whet; mdr-u^ to become 

changed, with mdrr-u (pronounced mattr-u), to change. The corres¬ 
ponding transitives in Telugu are formed in the more usual way 
by adding chu to the intransitive theme—to cause 
to change, vidu-chu, to cause to wither, Tamil nouns which end 
in d^u> or r-u, double and harden the final consonant in pre- 
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cisC'ly the same msrmer when they are placed in an adjectival re¬ 
lation to a suHtceeding noun—compare fcod^, a jungle, with 
kajif-u iMtfi, a jungle-path; two, with irafju nul, double 

thread; ar-u, a river, with arcu (pronounced cttni) wionnl, river 
sand. Thus we are furnislied by words of this class with another 
and remarkable illusti-ation of the analogy which subsists in the 
Dravidian languages between transitive verbs and nouns used 
adjectivally. 

2, CatFSAi* VsHBS. 

There is a class of verbs in the Dravidian langu^es which, 
though generally included under the head of trouaititjes, claims to 
be regarded distinctively as causola. These verbs have been classed 
with transitives both by native grammarians and by Ekiropeans. 
Beschi alone places them in a dass by themselves, and calls them 
eifol pinei, verbs of command—i.e., verbs which imply that a thing 
is commanded by one person to be done by another. Csusols differ 
from transitives of the ordinary character, as well as from intransi- 
tives, both in pi gnification and in form. The signification of intran¬ 
sitive verbs is confined to the person or thing whidi constitutes the 
nominative, and does not pass outward or onward to any eatrinsic 
object—e.g., I go. The signification of transitive or active 

verbs, or, aa they are called in Tamil, outicoTid octttm>-tcor<Js, passes 
outward, to some object exterior to the nominative, and whidi is 
generally put in the accusative—e.p., utitiei anuppu-pir-jTi^ I send 
thee: and as to send is to cause to go, verbs of this dass, when 
formed from intransilives, are in some langu^es, appropriately 
enough, termed causals. Hitherto the Indo-European languages 
proceed pan passu with the Dravidian, but at this point they fail 
and fall hohmH ; ior if we take a verb which b transitive of neces¬ 
sity, like this one, to send, and endeavour to express the idea of 
causing to send, i e., causing one person to send another, we cannot 
by any modification of structure get any Indo-European verb to 
express by itself the full force of this idea: we must be content to 
use of a phrase instead of a single verb; whereas in the Dra¬ 
vidian as in Turkish and other languages of the Scythian 

stock, there is a form of the verb which will express the entire idea, 
viz., the causal—e.g., a*uppu-wt, Tam. to cause to send, which is 
formed from anvppu, to send, by the addition of the particle v* to 
the theme. Transitives are in a similar manner converted in Tur¬ 
kish into causals by suflSjtmg a particle to the theme—e.g., sets-dur, 
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to cau±je to love* from 3ev, to love; Atch^u, to cause to work, 
from dtcA., to work- 

There is a peculiarity in the signification and use of Dravsdiau 
causal verbs wliich should here be noticed. Indo-European causals 
govern two accusatives^ that of the pereon and that of the object— 

I caused him (acc.) to build the house (acc.) j whereas I>ravi- 
dian cauaab generally govern the object alone, and either leave the 
person to be understood~e,p,, (k)katfuvitteK, Tann, I caused 

to build the house ^or, as we should prefer to say* 1 caused the 
house to be built); or else the person Is put in the mstrumental— 
e.g.* I caused to build the bouse* ctuanei through him, or 

employing him; that ts, I caused the house to be built by him 
Double accusatives are occasionally met with in classical composi¬ 
tions in Tamih and are not uncommon in ^lalayalam. Dr Gundert 
quotes the Malayijain phrase amne yama46fcflm ptigkrftcJiu^ he 
caused him to enter the world of Yama—to die; but m all such 
instances* I think, Sanskrit infitjences are to be suspected. 

Though the Dmvidim languages are in possession of a true 
rausal—formed by the addition of a causal particle—^yet they some¬ 
times resort to the less convenient Indo-European method of anncE^ 
mg an auxiliary* verb which sigjufifis to make or to do, such as seif 
and pci7i^i-ti in Tamil, tndd-u in Canarese, and chep-u to TeLugm 
These auxiliaries, however* arc chiefly used in connec^on with 
Sanskrit derivatives. The auxiliary is annexed to the tofinitive of 
the principal verb. 

Tamil idiom and the analogy of the other dialects require that 
causals should be iomted* not from neuter or Intransitive verbs+ 
but from tmRsitives alon e ; but sometimes thlg. is found to be 
neglected. Even in Taoul, ui, the sign of the causal, is to some in-^ 
stances found to be annexed to intransitive verbs. This usage is 
tiot only at variance with theory* but it is unclasskal. In each of 
those cases a true transitive, derived from the intransitive in the 
ordinary mannet, is to existence, and ought to be used instead. 
Thus, ucru-ui* Tam.* to cause to come, is less elegant than 
and tu^-ppi^ to cause to walk, to guide, than TUL^-ttu. 

The use fif the i^usal, tosLead of the active, where both farms 
exist, is not so much opposed to the genius of the other dialects as 
to that of Tamil. The use of one forni rather than another is eptionat 
to Telugu and Canarese; and to some instances the active has dis¬ 
appeared^ and the causa! alone is used- Thus Ti{i-(p)-pmehuj or 
to cause to come, the equivalent of the Tamil Ua™-ui, is 
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prefei'fed by Telugu to a form which would correspond to 
and instead of afcfc-*ip Tam.^ to cause to become^ to make, which Li 
the active of and b formed by the process of doubling and 

hardening which has already been described^ Telugu uses the 
causal fcdudnc^u, and the Canarese the corresponding causal dg-bu. 

One and the same causal particle $eeins to me to be used in all 
the Dmvidian dialects, w'ith the exception of Tulu and Cond* It 
assumes in Tamil the shapes of vi, hi and ppi; in Telugu, tricAu and 
pmcliu; In classical Canaiese, ichu; in the colloquial dialecti 
It seems difficult at first sight to suppose these forms identkalj but 
it will be found, I think, in every case that the real form of the 
causal particle b i alone, and that whatever precedes or follows it 
pertains to the formatives of the verb 

I begin with Telugu* which, in regard to this point, will be found 
to throw light on the rest of the dblectSp In Telugu, causal varbs 
end either in mchu or pincliu — ‘e.g^jchep^mchuj to cause to do, from 
chey-u, to do; pili-ptiichu, to cause to call* to invite, from piiu-cfext, 
to call -tichu, the final portion of inchu or piiicfiu, has first to be 
explained, wchu (pronounced ntsu) b a nasahsed form of chu^ 
which is a very common fonnative of Telugu verbs. When ch-u, 
follows t — Le.f when the base to which it is attached ends in ij it is 
invariably euphonised or nasalised into fichu—e.g.| ^ Sanskrit 

derivative, though not a caxisal, ends in i; hence the Telugu verb 
formed from it is jaywlchu, to conquer; and hence also, as the causal 
verb in Tdugu is formed by affixing the particle i to an ordinary 
verbal rooti all such caus^ verbs end in hichu. ichu is to be re¬ 
garded as the original form* and ichu is compounded of the causal 
particle and the affix cJit£« 

What is this chu? We have already shown, in the section on 
‘^Formative Additions to RooW that the Teiugu chu is a verbal 
formative, identical in origin with the Tamil The formative 

kJcu of Tamil is affixed to the verbal base of causab, as to various 
other classes of verbal bases, before adding the a which forms the 
sign of the infinitive. It is also affixed to the base before adding 
UTtif the sign of the indefimte future; and the identity of this Tamil 
kfcu with the Telugu nc/iu will appear as soon as the Tamil mfinitive 
b compared with the Telugu—e.g.j compp seyvi-kka^ Tam., infinilive, 
to cause to do, with the Telugu ch^yi-ncha; afeippt-fcfca, Tam. in¬ 
finitive, to cause to ivith the Telugu pilipi-iicIwL Comp, also 
an ordinary transitive verb in two languages—e.g.j mora^lckfij Tam. 
infinitive to forget, with the Telugii mara-e^ML It thus appears that 
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the ch or lu^h of the Telugu is as certainly a formative as the of 
the Tamil, £veu in the vulgar colloquial Tamil of the extreme 
southern portion of the Tamil country kk ^stematicalJy becomes 
ch. Thus marakka, the word just mentioned, is ouirdcha in the 
southern patois, precisely as in Telugu, The chief difference be¬ 
tween Tamil and Telugu with respect to the use of this formative is, 
that it is used by two parts of the Tamil verb alone (the infinitive 
and the neuter future), whereas in Telugu it adheres so closely to 
the base that it makes its appearance in every part of the verb. 

What is the origin of the p which often appears in Telugu causal 
verbs before inohu? The causal formed from TcL to quit, 

is not but oqiipincAiq to release. This p shows itself, not 

in all causals, but only in those of verbs ending in the formative chu, 
and it is a peculiarity of that class of verbs that cA changes optionally 
into p. Their infinitives may be formed by adding either pa or cAa 
to the base. On the causal particle 1 being affixed to such verbs, 
cA changes by rule into p: thus, not pili-ch-i«cAa, to cause to 
but pifi-p^cAu, This preference for p to cA before another ch 
looks as if it had arisen from considerations of euphony. But how¬ 
ever this may be, p is frequently used in Telugu in the formation of 
verbal nouns, where such considerations could hardly exist—e.fl., 
moTop-u, forgetfulness, from mara-cAu, to forget (Tam. maroppu); 
teja-pa, an opening, from tera-clin, to Open (Tam, tirappu). This 
formative is sometimes doubled in Telugu—e.if., tepp-incAu, to cause 
to bring, from tecAcA^, to bring, bi Tamil p is always doubled, 
except after nasals or t. Though the use of this hardened form of p 
ia tare in Telugu, yet its existence tends still further to identify the 
Tdugu causal with the TamiL 

Certain verbs in Tdugu, ordinarily called causals (ending in 
cAu, ftchu, pu, mpu, &c., without a preceding i), are to be regarded 
not as causals, but simply as transitives—c-p., oiducAu, vt^upu, to 
cause to quit; cancAu, to bend; to rouse. They are formed, 

not by annexing vi or i, but by the doubling and hardening of the 
final consonant of the formative (e.p,, compare lepu, to rouse, with 
the corresponding Tamil eyuppu, the transitive of ertunhu); and the 
verbs from which they are so formed are not actives, but neuters. 
Instead, therefore, of saying that tir-u, to end, forms its causal either 
in tii'-cAu or tir-piucAu, it would be more in accordance with Ta mil 
analt^es to represent iir-u as the neuter, tir-cAit as the transitive, 
and ^r-piacAu as the causal. It is of the essence of what I regard as 
the true causal that its theme is a transitive verb—c,p., Aajp-mcAu, 
to cause to buUd, from Aa}|-u, to build. 
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In Canarese, cauaal verbs are formed by suSixing i^j or rathei' 

to the tranative theme—from nia^u, to do, is formed 
to cause to do. This causal particle t-iii (in the das^cal 
dialect i-cfti*) is annexed to the theme itself before the addition of 
the signs of tense, so that it is found in every part of the causal verb, 
like the corresponding Telugu particle i-ncfiu, with which it is evi¬ 
dently identical. It has been shown that the Telugu i-rieha, has been 
nasalised from i-chu (the phonetic equivalent of the Tamil i-Jefcu); 
and now we find this very i-chu in classical Canarese. The change 
in colloquial Canarese from i-cltu to i-su is easy and natural, i being 
phonetically equivalent to ch, and chu being pronounced like (su in 
Telugu. 

An additional proof, if proof were wanting, of the identity of 
the Canarese t-dw with the Telugu t-iicliu, is furmshed by the class 
of derivative verbs, or verbs borrowed from Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
derivative verbs are made to end in t in all the Dravidian dialects 
(e.g., jay-i, to conquer); and those verbs invariably take in Telugu, 
as has been said, the foiTtiativc termination iichu^—c.g^ jayi-BcIui. 
The same verbs invariably take i-iw, or yidix, m Canarese. Thus 
from the Sanskrit derivative theme, dharf, to assume, Telugu forms 
the verb dheri-ncJiu, the Canarese equivalent of which is dJuiTVijuj 
Tamil infinitive (ftri-kicn. ^hese verbs are not ca usa Is ; but the use 
which they make of the fonnative nch« or iu, preceded by t, illus¬ 
trates the original identity of the Canarese causal particle i-itt with 
the Telugu i-fwrhu, and of both with the Tamil i-fcJcu. Generally the 
older and harsher sounds of Canarese have been softened by Tamil; 
and in particular, the Canarese k has often been softened by Tarrul 
into i or ch; but in the mstance of the formative annexed to the 
causative particle, exactly the reverse of this has happened; the 
Tamil kk having been softened by the Canarese into s. Canarese, 
like Telugu, does not so carefully discrimmate between transitive 
and causal verbs as Tamil. The true causal of Tamil is restricted to 
transitive themes: but Canarese, notwithstanding its possession of 
transitive particles (e.g., compare nera-hu, to fiU, with neri, to be 
full, and tiru-pu, to turn (actively) with firu-gn, to turn (of itself), 
often annexes the causal particle i-iu to intransitive themes—«-p., 
6d-i-^u, to cause to run (Tam, fltt-iOt f«>ni od-u, to run. In Japa¬ 
nese, causative verbs are formed by affixing si to the root, si means 
to do. 

We now return lo consider the causal particle of Tamil, instead 
of beginning with it. ui is generally supposed to be the causal particle 
of Tamil, hardening in certain connections into hi or ppt. In the 
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first edition I adopted this view in snlistatice, though regarding i 
alone as the causal particle in Telugu and Canarese, but preferred 
to consider bt, rather than wi, the primitive form, seeing that n does 
not readily change into b in Tamil (though V in Tamil often b eeo m gg 
b in Canareso c.g., v5, Tam. to come = Can. bo), whilst b would 
readily soften into v on the one hand, or harden into pp on the 
other. On reconsideration, how'ever, it seems to me better to regard 
i alone as the causal particle of Tamil, as of Telugu and Canarese, 
provided only the w, b, or pp, by which it is always preceded, be 
found capable of some satisfactory explanation. 

A due to the right explanation seems to he furnished by the 
use of p instead of ch in Telugu. kk in Tamil answers to ch in 
Telugu, and we find the Tamil Jefe changing optionally in 
Tamil into pp, precisely in accordance with Telugu usage. Instead 
of the infinitive nt4a~^kka, to walk, nada.^ppa may also he used. 
On comparing the Tamil nadskka, to walk, with the Telugu 
nod'udta, and the Tamil nedappikka, to cause to walk, with the 
Telugu Tuidipnicko, we find them substantially identicaL No dif¬ 
ference exists but such as can be perfectly explained either by the 
change of kk into ch, nasalised into nch after i as already men¬ 
tioned, or by the "harmonic sequence of vowels'* explained in 
" Sounds.*’ The p preceding t has dearly the same origin, and is 
used for the same purpose in both dialects. As it is certainly a 
formative in Telugu, it must be the same in Tamil; and accord- 
ingly we find it actually used as a verbal formative in the 
Tamil infinitive nadappa, to walk, as mentioned above. It will be 
seen hereafter that a done is the sign of the infinitive, and that 
whatever precedes it belongs to the verbal theme, or its 'formative. 
This ciretunstance might explain the pp of the Tamil causals; but 
it is necessary to go a little further in order to be able to explain 
the 0 or b which alternates with pp. The most common fonnative 
d T^ causals is »i—e.g., t'erw-m, to cause to come; the next 
is pja e.g,, podt-ppi, to cause to leam. The remaining form is bi 
used only after nasals—e,g., en-bf, to cause to say, to prove, from 
en, to ray, ko^bi, to show, from ka?, to see. There is no doubt 
that neither the b of ti nor the pp of ppi can have been inserted 
merely for euphony, v before i (as in vi} might be merely eupho¬ 
nic ; but this is rendered Improbable by the circumstance that vi is 
addrf, not only to verbs ending in vowels, but also to certain verlia 
Mding m consonants (y and r)—c.g., Sey-vi, to cause to do, from 
to do. Telugu and Canarese add i nakedly to the base (eg 
chey-mchu, from ckcp-«, gey-isu, from We have an W 
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tance of the us* of m the soft, deep r in Tamil, as well as after 
yj, in rar-ui, to cause to flourish, from war, to flourish, i^i is almost 
always used after « i^ g-t Spolfu-dj to caxise to build) t hut in some 
instances ppt is used by rule after u— viz., where n is preceded by 
a short vowel and a single consonant—e.g., ed^-ppi^ to cause to 
take up, to erectt from to take up. 

The Tamil future tense-Bigns seem to throw light on the forma- 
lives to which the causal particle i is aflhced. It is remarkable^ at all 
events, that those three slgns^ bj }>Pj^ are identical with the forma- 
fLires of the causal verb, in what way soever this identity may be 
accounted fotn so that if we know which of fho^e three i^gns is 
hy any verb in the formation of its future tense, we know at once 
how the causal of the same verb Is formed. Compare unni-u-en, I 
will come, with unru-u-i, to cao^e to come \ edn-pp-^, T will take 
up, with edu-pn-it to cause to take up, to erect; piidi-pp-CT, ! vrill 
ieam, with pcidl-pp-i, to came to learn, to teach. Thb rule apolie^ 
also to verbal roots ending in consonants—e.g., compare nar-pp-in* 
I uill pour, vnth var^pp~u to cause to pour, to cast; t?dr-p^n, T 
will fiourtsh, with to cause to flourish t Jcdn-b-en, T will see, 

with Jcfin-b-i, to cause to see, to show. Tamil admits of the use of 
a double causal—that is, of a verb denoting that one person Is to 
cause another to cause a third person to do a thing. In this case 
also the new causal agrees with the future of the first causah on 
which tt seems to be built. Compare vam^vi-^^yp-en. T will cause to 
cause to comCg with i?aru-ui-pp-i, to cai^ to caxise to come. 

The exnlanation of this curious coincidence seems to be that 
the Tamil future was originally a sort of abstract verbal noiui„ 
which came to be used as a future by the addition of pfronominal 
signs, whilst the same abstract neuter noun was converted into a 
causal (as wv have seen was probably the case also with Telagu 
causals in p-i-€cfcu) by the addition to it of the causal particle. 
The addition of the causal particle in all cases in Canarese to the 
verbal root would seem to indicate an older and simpler period of 
Dravidian speech. Tulu forms its causal verbs in a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent manner from the other Dravidian dialects—viz., by sufRxing 
d instead of i to the verbal theme, or sometimes and then add¬ 
ing the signs of tense—e.g.^ from malp-u^ to makOt b formed 
molp-d-oi^, to cause to make, from nadapw, to walk, nadapttdv, to 
cotise to w’alk. This d of the Tu]u resemble?; the Bindustani causol 
—e.g,, chal*u3d-nd, to cause to go^ from cfuil-ita^ to go; and as the 
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Hindustani causative particle loa has probably been derived from 
the Samkrit Qya or p-ayn, the Tulu d might poisibly be supposed to 
proceed from the same or a similar source, in Gond ha or h is the 
cau^ particle, and is added to the present participle of transitive 
verbs, not to the theme- 

Origin of the Drnvidiiin Cowsal Particle The oldest form 
of the Indo-European causative particle is supposed to be the San¬ 
skrit aya (%ilh p preftKod after o root in d), aya becomes i in old 
Slavonic^ and the apparent identity between this i and the DravL- 
dian i is noteworthy. Notwithstanding thb, it docs not seem to me 
either necessary or desirable to seek for the origin of Dravidian 
particles out of the range of the Dravidian languages^ if those lan¬ 
guages themselves provide us with a tolerably satisfactory expla¬ 
nation. The Dravidian causative particle t may be supposed to have 
been derived from f, to give. This i is short in various portions of 
the Telugu verb- The crude base is i^kch-u, the Infinitive l-va or 
i-mrn. The Canarese ^ also, the causal of seems to be formed, 
not from i but from i (i-i$u~—^su ), In nearly all cases in the Dra¬ 
vidian languages the short vowel seems to be older than the long 
one- The meaning of * give * seems tolerably suitable for a causal 
particle; but we find it developing into a still more appropriate 
shape in Telugu, in which i is used after an infimtive to mean to 
kt, permit, fiic,—e,g,, pd (n) -ty let it go, from pd, to go, literally give 
it to go. In Canarese ako i-su, the causal of i is used in the same 
sense of to let, permit, &c,, as the original verb itself in Telugu— 
e g,, pqgcI-iffTl, permit to go. It is remarkable also that in Canarese 
the corresponding and more common word Jcodttj give, is used in 
the same manner as a permissive or causal.—e.g., kaduj 

iiermit (him) to do, 

3. FteQUENTATlVK VeKSS. 

There is a class of verbs in all the Drawdian languages that 
have sometimes been called iterative or frequentative. The follow¬ 
ing are Tamil examples: mtnuminu-kfeti^ to glitter^ from to 
shine: i?eJuve|T*-kfcu, to whiten, from ijelu-fckiij. to be white^ root 
vel, w^hite; mttra-Tfi.urfl-kfci4, to murmur* Tfiwt^m^na-kku^ to mutter, 
to be giddy. It does not seem to me, however^ neces¬ 
sary to enter into the examination of these and similar words, see¬ 
ing that there is no peculiarity whatever in the mode [n which they 
are conjugated^ the iterative meaning resides in the root aloncr 
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and is expi'Ossed by the davke, in conunon use in all languages, of 
doubling the loot Compare Latin inurmuro, tintinno, &c. In Tulu, 
however, there is a form of the verb rightly called frequentative. 
It is fanned by inserting e (probably the particle of emphasis) bet¬ 
ween the base and the personal signs, whereupon a new verbal base 
is formed, which is regularly conjugated—c.p., malpcwe (niolpit-l- 
C"|-(t>)e), I make again and again. 

4. Iktsnsive Verb. 

This form of verb is also found only in Tuju. Compare Tfwlpuae, 
1 make, with majtrtiue. I make energetically ; Jejune, I bear, with 
ke^ruve, 1 hear intensely; biiruue, I fall, with burdttve, I fall 
heavily. 

5, Inceptive Verb. 

We find a fully developed inceptive or ineboative form of the 
verb in Gond alone. It is foimed by annexing the signs of person 
and tense, not to the base, as in the case of the ordinary verb, but 
to the iniimtive. 

S. The Passive Voice, 

Each of the primitive Indo-Europeati languages has a regular 
passive voice, regularly GOnjugated. The Sanskrit passive is formed 
by annexing the particle ya (supposed to be derived from ya, to go) 
to the verbal theme, and adding the personal terminations peculiar 
to the middle voice. Most of the languages of the Scythian family 
alert form their passives by means of annexed particles. In order to 
ffii-m the passive, the Turkish suffixes to the verbal theme il or if; 
the Finnish et; the Hungarian ot, at, tet; and to these particles the 
pronorainai terminations are appended in the usual manner. Japa¬ 
nese has a paffiivc voice, the form of which is active. The Dra* 
vidian verb is entirely destitute of a passive voice, properly so call¬ 
ed, nor is there any reason to suppose that it ever had a pa^ive. 
None of the Dravidiao dialects possesses any passive particle or 
suffix, or any means of expressing passivity by direct inflexional 
changes; the signification of the passive voice is, nevertheless, cap¬ 
able of being expressed in a variety of ways. 

We have now to inquire into the means adopted by the Dravi- 
dian languages for conveying a passive signifleation; and it wiH 
be found that they correspond in a considerable degree to the 
means used for this purpose by the Gaurian vernaculare of Northern 
Tn/lio which also are destitute of a regular passive voice. In the 
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particulars that follow, all the DravidJan dialects (with the excep¬ 
tion of the Gond) agree: what is said of one holds true of alL 

(L) The place of a passive voice is to a large extent supplied 
by the use of the neuter or intransitive form of the verb^ somewhat 
as in Japanese. This is in every dldect of the family the most 
idiomatic and characteristic mode of express'jig the passive; and 
wherever it can be used, it is always preferred by classical writers. 
TbtiS} it was broken, is ordinarily expressed in Tamil by 
the preterite (third person singular neuter) of intransitive, to 
become broken; and though this is a neuter, rather than a passive 
properly so called, and might literally be rendedred, ^it has come 
into a broken conditiois,' yet it is evident that, for all practical 
purposes, nothing more than this is required to express ie force 
of the passive. The passivity of the expression may be mcreascd 
by prefixing the instrumental case of the agent~e.g.^ enndl 
dodu, it was broken by me, literally it eame into a broken condi¬ 
tion through me. 

(2.) A very common mode of forming the passive is by means 
of the preterite verbal participle of any neuter or active verb, fol¬ 
lowed by the preterite (third person singular neuter) of the verbs 
to become, to be, to go, or (occasionally) to end. Thus, we may 
say either mu^mdadu^ it is finished, or dyittru, literally, 

having finished it is becomep This form adds the idea of completion 
to that of passivity: not only is the thing done, but the doing of it 
is completed* Transitive or active verbs which are destitute of in- 
transitive forms may in this manner acquire a pHnssive signification. 
Thus fcajJ-Kj to bind or build, is necessarily a transitive verbi 
is without a eorresponding intransitive: but in the phrase k^il 
hatti the temple is built, literally, the temple having built 

has become, a passive signification is acquired by the active voice, 
without the assistance of any passive-forming particle, poyittni, It 
has gone, may generally he used in such phrases instead of dyittru^ 
it is become. 

Verbal nouns, especially tbe verbal in dat or are often used 
in Tamil instead of the preterite verbal participle in the formation 
of this constructive passage—instead of iei/d* ayiftru^ it h done, 
literally, having done it has become, we may say icydol ayittru, 
which, though it is used to express the same meaning, literally 
signifies the doing of it has become—it has become a fact, the 
doing of it is completed. 

Ihe Dravidian constructive passives now referred to require 
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the third person neuter of the auxiliaiy verb. The force of the 
passive voice will not be brought out fay the use of the masculine or 
feminine, or by the epicene pluraL If those persons of the verb 
were employed, the activity inherent in the idea of personality would 
necessitate an active signification; it would tie down the transitive 
ffa errie to a transitive meaning; whereas the intransitive relation is 
naturally implied in the use of the actionless neuter gender, and 
therefore the expression of the signification of the passive (vb., 
by the intransitive doing duty for the passive) is facilitated by the 
use of the third person neuter, 

A somewhat similar mode of fonning the passive has been 
pointed out in the Hindustani and Bengali’—e.g,, jatm liay, Bang, 
it is known, literally, it goes to be known, jdnn is represented by 
some to be a verbal noun, by others to be a passive participle; but, 
whatever it be, there is some difference between this idiom and the 
Dravidian one; for in the corresponding Tamil phrase tertnd’ ilyiftm, 
it is known, terind-t* is unquestionably the preterite verbal parti¬ 
ciple of an intransitive verb, and the phrase Uterally means ‘having 
known it is become.* teriTidu pdyittnt, literally, having known it is 
gone, conveys the same signification. It is remarkable, however, 
ihnt a verb signifying to go should be used in the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages as a passive-making auxiliary, as well as in the languages of 
Northern India. 

Occasionally Dravidian active or transitive verbs themselves 
are used with a passive signification, without the addition of any in¬ 
transitive auxiliary whatever. Relative participles and relative 
participial nouns are the parts of the verb which are most frequent¬ 
ly used in this manner—erudiwi hi W‘ uW«; ochcJi’ o^itta 
pustagam uen^utit, Tam, 1 have a written book; I want a printed 
one. In this phrase both er^dina, written, and printed, 

are the preterite relative participles of transitive themes. The 
former means literally 'that wrote/ yet it is used passively to sig¬ 
nify 'wTitten*; and the latter means literally ‘that printed or struck 
off/ but is used passively as equivalent to 'that is printed.' 

The relative participial noun, especially the preterite neuter, 
is oftentimes used in the same manner—c.g., in ionnadu podurn, 
Tam. what was said is suUidetit, sonnodu, bteraUy means ‘that 
which said'; but the connection and the usage of the language de¬ 
termine it to signify passively that which teas said; and so distinc¬ 
tively in this is the passive sense expressed fay the connection 
alone, that the use of the more formal modem passive, solXa-(p) pef- 
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tad% would sound awkw&rd and foreign, endrct, Tam., uwcte, TeL, 
that is called, DteraDy that spoke, is aaother very ooromon instance 
of the same rule. eiibat^ar, Tam.* signifies literally* Jesus who 

speaks; but usage detarmines it to mean he who is called Jesus. 

The mode of expressing the passive adopted by Tulu on the 
whole similar to this. The perfect active participle is used for the 
passive in this manneri but the pronoun is repeated at the end— 
^ 9 3 uyc Ttindir^dindye aye> be is one who has despised, meaning, he 
is one who has been despised. (The corresrponding Tamil would be 
avan nmdittauan auan.) 

(3.) The passive is formed in Gond in a manner peculiar to that 
language, via., by the addition of the substantive verb I am to the 
participle of the active voice. In the other Dravidian dialects this 
ia the usual mode in which the perfect tense is formed. In T&mil, 
nan 04111 ^ imfckir^i, I am having beaten, means I have beaten. 
The corresponding Gond expression anct j«i aiatonc means I am 
beaten. This corresponds to the modem English mode of forming 
the passive, as in this very expression, 1 am beaten; but still more 
closely to the mode adopted by New Persian, in which the same 
form of the verb has an active meaning when it stands alone, and a 
passive meaning when followed by the substantive verb. 

(4.) The verb an, to eat. Is occasionally used in the Dravidlan 
languages as an auxiliary in the formation of passives. It is invari¬ 
ably appended to nouns (substantives or verbal nouns), and is never 
compounded with any part of the verb—e.^r., ofli he was 

beaten, or got a beating, literally he ate a beating; pq^etpp* und^t 
I Tvas created, literally I ate a creating, ^le same singular idiom 
prevails also in the Gaurien or North Indian vernaculars, ^le par¬ 
ticular verb signifymg to eat used in those languages differs indeed 
from the DraWdian ui}; but the idiom is identical, and the existence 
of so singular an idiom in both the northern and the southern family 
is deMrving of notice. It is remarkable that the s am p peculiar 
contrivance for expressing the passive is found In Chinese, in wbidb 
also to eat a beating means to be beaten. 

(5.) Another mode of forming the passive used in each of the 
modem cultivated colloquial dialects of the Druvidian family, ex¬ 
cept Tulu, b by means of the auxiliary verb to suffer, to 

experience, which b annexed to the infinitive of the verb signifying 
the action suffered—e.g., kolla-(p)peffan, Tam,, he was kiUed, 
literally, he suffered a killmg. It is also annexed to nouns denoting 
quality or condition—e g., netka-(p) psttffn, he was aslmmed, literal- 
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ly^ he suffered or experienced shame. The ultimate base gf a verb 
is sometiiues used instead of the in&iitlYe or verbal noun in con¬ 
struction with this auxiliary^ in which case the ba^e is regarded ag 
a noun —instead of ddifcka-{p)pfljf5ii, we may say adi 
he was beaten, or literally he suffered a beating; and where this 
form can be used^ it is considered more idiomatic than the use of 
the infinitive. 

It is evident that this compound of pcd-v.. to suffer^ with an 
infinitive or noun of quality, is rather a phrase than a passive voice* 
It is rarely found in the classics; and idiomatic speakers prefer the 
other modes of forming the passive. pa4^ often added, not only 
to active^ but also to neuter or intransitive verbs ^ but as the intraJi-» 
sitive expresses by itself as much of a passive signiGeation as is 
ordinarily necessary, the addition of the passive auxiliary does 
not alter the signification—e,g.^ there is no difference m Tamil 
between the intransitive teriyiiui, it appears, or will appear, and 
teri^a (p) podum^ or in Telugu between felusumi and b^^unu^ 
the corresponding forms. In ordinary use, pad-v conveys the mean¬ 
ing of continuous action or being, rather than that of passivity — e.g., 
tmfclca-fp)pufta (TaTn.) i$ vulgarly used for frukktrc, that is; and 
I have heard a Tamilian say, new tmmfrii/ sappida-fp) pcftntsan 
(Tam.), meaning thereby, not T have been well eaten, but I have 
been accustomed to eat well. The Dravidian languages, indeed, are 
destitute of passives properly so called, and. therefore, resist every 
effort to bring pad-ii into general use. Such efforts are constantly 
being made by foreigners, who are acicustoiiied to passives in thar 
own tongues, and fancy that they cannot get on without them; 
but nothing sounds more barbarous to the Dravidian ear than the 
unnecessary use of pedu as a passive auxiliary. It is only w^hen 
combined with nouns that its use is thoroughly allowable. 

7. Tra Middle Voice. 

In none of the Dravidian dialects is there a middle voice, pro¬ 
perly so called. The force of the middle or reflexive voice is ex¬ 
pressed constructively by the use of an auxiliary verb—vli., by 
kol, Tem. to take (TeL kort-u; Tyju, k^u and oan)—pon^- 
I made It for myself, literally, I made and took it This 
auxiliary sometimes conveys a reciprocal force rather than that of 
the middle voices.?., peei-(k)fco^T0oI, Taim they talked to¬ 
gether; edittu-(k)ko^rgflt, they beat one another* The same 
usage appears in the other dialects alffl- 
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8. The Necati™ Voice. 

Properly speakiirg, the Dravidian negative is rather a mood or 
voice than a conjugation. All verbal themfes are naturally affirma¬ 
tive, and the negative signification is expressed by means of addi¬ 
tions or changes. Nevertheless, it will conduce to perspicuity to 
inquire now into the negative mood or voice^ before entering upon 
the consideration qf the pronominal terminations and terkses. 

The regular combination of a negative particle with a verbal 
theme is a peculiarity of the Scythian family of tongues. Negation 
is generally expressed in the IndcKEuropean family by means cf a 
i^porate panicle used adverbially i and instances of combination 
-like the Sanskrit ndsti^ it is not^ the negative of it are very 
rare; whereas, in the Scythian languages, every verb has a negaUve 
voice or mood as well as an affirmative. This is the case also in 
■Japanese. The Scythian negative voice is generally formed by the 
insertion of a particle of negation between the theme and the pro¬ 
nominal sufExes; and thU is as distinctive of the Dravldian as of 
the Turkish and Finnish languagesv Different particle are, it is 
true, used in the different languages to express negation* hut the 
mode in which such particles are used is substantially the same 
in all. 

In generalt Dravidian negative verb has but one tense, 
which is an aorisi, or is indeterminate in point of time—pdpen, 
Tam. (pdcann.^ Tel., pogenu, Can^) , 1 go not, menrf; either I did 
not, 1 do not, nr 1 will not go. 'Hie time is generally determined by 
the context, Ku, Gdud^ and Tufu the negative more freely* 
In Ku there is a negative preterite as well as a negative aori$t; 
and In Tl4u and C^d every tense of every mood has its appro¬ 
priate negative verb. Malayajam has three negative tenses—the 
prE?sent, the past^ and the future—e,p., pd^d-(y)-un^iu, I gq not; 
pogfi-imu, went not j pdga:-(v)-uiii, will not go. In the other dia¬ 
lects there is only one ttiqod of the negative in ordinary use, viz., 
the indicative. If an infinitive and imperative exist, it is only in 
classical compositions that they appear; and they are ordinarily 
formed by the help of the Inffnitive and imperative of the sub* 
stantlve verb, which are suffixed as auxiliarjes to the negative 
verbid participle—e.g., Tam. do not thou, literally^ be 

thou not doing. In Telugu a prohibitive or negative imperative 
Is in ordinary use e^-en in the colloquial dialect. 

In the Dravidian negative voice, as in the affirmative^ the 
verbal theme remains unchanged; and in both voices the pronc- 
minal terminations are precisely the same. The only point, there- 
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fore, which it is necessary to investigate here is the lohere- 

hy the idea of negation is eiTTressed- 

The Tamil-Tetugu-Canarese negative is altogether destitute of 
signs of tense; it is destitute, not on^ of the signs of present, 
past, and future time, but even of the sign of the aorist ; and in 
Tamil and Canarese the prononunal suffixes are annexed directly 
to the verbal theme* Thus, whilst the present, past, and future 
tenses (first person singular) of the aflBrmative voice of the Tamil 
verb udr^ to flourish, are war-gtr-in, ofif-riif-en, vSt'-o^n ; the cor¬ 
responding negative is simply v3r-eti> I flouridi not—literally, as 
appears, flourish-!,—^without the insertion of any sign of time be- 
ttveen the theme and the pronoun. 

What is the rationale of this negative ? The absence of signs 
of tense appears to contribute to the expression of the idea of 
negation : it may at least be said that it precludes the significa¬ 
tion of the afiirmative. In consequence of the absence of tensfr 
signs the idea expressed by the verb is abstracted from the reali¬ 
ties of the past, the present, and the future: it leaves the region 
of actual events, and into that of abstractions- Hence, this 

abstract form of the verb may be supposed to have become a 
negative mood, not by a poative, but by a negative process,—by the 
absence of a predicate of time, not by the aid of a negative parti¬ 
cle* Is this to be accepted as the rationale ? If we examined only 
Tamil and Canarese, we might be satisfied with this explanation; 
• for in the various persons of the negative voice in both languages 
there is no trace of the insertion of any negative particle ; and 
though the vowd a has acquired a predominant and permanent 
place in the verbal and relative participles, we should not feel 
ourselves warranted in considering that vowel as a particle of 
negation, without distinct, trustworthy evidence from some other 
source. 

The only peculiarity in the personal fontis of the TamU nega¬ 
tive is the invariable length of the initial vowel of the prenominal 
terminatiorw. Thus the initial a of the neuter singular demonstra¬ 
tive being short, we should expect the Tamil of Mt flourishes not 
to be var-adu; whereas it is r5r-^“ or nfif-a. This increase of 
quantity might arise from the incorporation and assinulation of 
some inserted vowel* hut we might also naturally suppose it to 
be merelv lengthened euphonicaliy for the sake of emphasis. The 
corresponding vowel is short in Telugu. In the Canarese negative 
we miss eiwn this lengthening of the initial vowel of the pronomi- 
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nal terminations—e,g., we find invariably bdl~adu, instead of the 
Tamil wnr-adu. In the verbal and relative participles in both lan¬ 
guages the vowel e is inserted between the theme and the forma¬ 
tive, and this a is invariably short iij Canarese and long in Tamil 
—e,g., hol-a-de. Can. not having lived, or without livingTam, 
var-adu or without living. The verbal noun in Tamil 

is uar-d-mci, the not living. The relative participle that lived or 
lives not, is in Canarese bdl-a-da, in Tamil In these ins¬ 

tances, if euphony alone had been considered, «, the ordinary 
enunciative vowel, would have appeared where we find a : it may, 
therefore, be concluded that o (euphonically a in Tamil and Mala- 
y^am), has intentionally been inserted, and that it contributes In 
some manner to granunatica] expression. 

It will be found that li^l is thrown upon this subject by 
Telugu. The pronominal terminations of the negative voice of the 
Telugu are identical wdth those of the present tense of the affirma¬ 
tive. In T am i l and Canarese the pronominal terminations of the 
verb commence with a vowel; but in Telugu verbs the protLOun is 
represented by the final syllable alone, and that syllable invariably 
commences with a consonant. Hence, if no particle of negation 
were used in the conjugation of the Telugu negative voice, the pro¬ 
nominal suffix would be appended directly to the verbal theme, 
and as every Telugu theme terminates in the cnundative u, that 
u would not be elided, but would invariably remain. ‘What then 
Is the fact ? 

On examining the Telugu negative, it is found that the vowel 
a invariably intervenes between the theme and the pronominal 
suffix ; and as the final enunciative u of the theme has been elided 
to make way for this a, it is evident that a is not an euphonic inser¬ 
tion, but is a particle of negation. Compare chdp-a-itu, Tel. T do 
not, with Tamil sep(y)e7i: cbey-a-nu, thou dost not, with Tamil 
iey(y)-ov; ekey-d-mu, we do not, with Tamil ^ey(yj-o7n; ck^y-o- 
ru, you do not, with Tamil iev(y>7r. From this comparison it 
cannot be doubted that « Is regularly used in Telugu as a particle 
of negation. We find the same a used in Telugu. as In C^arese 
and Tamil, in the negative verbal participle—«,g,, ck^-o-ko, with¬ 
out doing; in the relative participle—C.g., ck^p-o-Bt, that does not' 
and in the verbal noun—e.g., ck^y-u-mi, the not doing. In each of 
these participials o is used in the same manner by the Canarese, 
and fl by the Tamil: and that those vowels are not euphonies or 
conjunctives, but signs of negation, even irt Tamil-Canaresc. is now 
proved by the evidence of Telugu, in which a irimilar a is used, 
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not only by the participlesp but by all the peir$onQl forms of the 
verb. 

The Telugu verb to go forms its ordinary negative* it is tmOj 
without any trace of this vowel of negation—e.g.j pwu, I go not, 
pmu^ thou goest not. This, however, is only an apparent irregu¬ 
larity, for the classical forms are pdij-*o-nu and p6v-a~vu. The 
lengthening of the included a of k&nu^ 1 become not, is in accord¬ 
ance with the Telugu law of displacementp k&im being instead of 
ak-a^u or o^^-nu, the equivalent of the Tamil We have 

thus arrived at the conclusion that u is the sign of negation which 
is most systematically used by the Dravidian languages in the for¬ 
mation of the negative voice of the verb. It has, it is true, dis¬ 
appeared from the conjugated forms of Tamil and Canarese ■ but 
the analogy, not only of the Telugu personal iorznSp but also of the 
TatnU and Canarese participles and participial nouns, shows that it 
must originally have been the common property of all the dialects. 
The negative a, being succeeded in Tamil and Canarese by the mi- 
tial vowel of the pronominal sufibc, appears gradually to have got in* 
coirporated with it; and an evidence of this incorporaiion survives 
in the euphonic lengthening of the pronominal vowel in T amil . 

The native partide of the Tulu is ijih answering to Tam. iUei, 
Mai. and Can. iUa. Most of the tenses of the Tulu negative verb 
are formed by anneNing to the temporal partide^s of the verb % the 
abbreviation of this ijjt, with such enimciative vowels as euphony 
is supposed to require. The negative of the future tense appears to 
be formed from ttj the particle used in the other dialects. Comp, 
malpuit, I do not make, molt'diji, I have not made, with I 

shall not make, and the Donditional form malt'dvaye^ I should not 
make. Gdnd inserts the negative particles kiUe or hoUe (Drav. 
iUe or aUe) between the pronoun and the verb, without abbrevia^ 
lion. This crude use of the form has doubtless come down from a 
high antiquity, as wo shall iind that ol ^metimes used in a some* 
what similar manript" by the Tamil poets. 

It is desirable now to inquire into the participial and impera* 
tive formatives of the negative verb. The negative verbal parti* 
ciplo of Tamil is formed by suflixing d-dn or e-moU-e.g., iey (y) -fl- 
du or iey{p>-e-mnl, not doings or without doing. In the highest 
and lowest Tamil mci is used as the formative of this parLlcJple 
instead of mnl—e.g. nofur-d-meij without slippmg. mei consti¬ 
tutes the ordinary termination of abstract nouns, and is added both 
to crude roots and to the rebtive participles of verbs—c.g., 
lowness, humility ■ intfcfctftclr-ti-flict, a being or the beings The 
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fonnative termination of negative verbal nouns is identical with 
this abstract meiand mal. the participial formative, is evidently 
eq^uivelent to it. Probably also it is the original fomii for, on the 
whole, It is more likely that a final 1 should have been softened 
away than added. The verbal noun of the Teiugu negative verb 
ends in int, which is virtually the same as mei. The other Temil 
termination of negative verbal participles, du, is an ordinary for- 
matiye of neuter nouns of quality. The corresponding Canarese 
temunation is de; and in Tamil dn, with a subsequent emphatic e, 

m commonly used as a negative imperative or prohi b itive_e.g. 

iey (SJ do not thou.^a proof that the negative verbal parti¬ 

ciple in d« or de is properly a verbal noun. The relative participle 
0^ the negative verb in each of the dialects, except Teiugu, is fonn- 
^ by su^ng a, the sign of the relative, to the verbal participle 
in d-u, eliding as usual the enunciative u— e,g., iey{y}-a^da, Tam., 
g^-a-da. Can., that does or did not. Many additionai forms are 
constructed by the additicm of the various teases and partic^les 
of the subslantiTO verb, and it is by the help of that verb that the 
negative imperative and negative infinitive in both Canarese and 
Tamil are ordinarily formed- The negative relative participle of 
Teiugu is formed by adding ni, instead of the usual relative a, to 
the negative particle-^.p., eh«y-a-ni, that docs or did not This 
nl Is one of the Teiugu Inflexional increments, and is also used as a 
particle of conjunction, as wUl be seen under the hrad of the 
“ Helative Participles.^* 

Mr A. D, Campbell, in bis Teiugu Graininar^^" states that the 
negative verbal particle of the Teiugu is formed by suffixing ka to 
the infinitive of the affirmative voice: and that the prohibitive is 
formed in like manner by suffixing kit or lea to the Infinitive [fca 
is not so used}, with the ordinary additin]ti of mit or mo. In conse- 
c^ucnce of this represeotationp Dr Stevenson was led to consider 
ku as a Telugti sign of negation, and to search for aUied or equi¬ 
valent particles in other Indian languages^ The comparison of the 
negative verbs in the various Dravidian dialects which has just 
been made proves that this repre^ntatlon is inaccurate^ and that 
the a to which the kfl and ku nioresaid are suffixed is not the a which 
forms the sign of the Lnfiniljvie, but the negative particle Ov The 
suffixes of the forms in questiem, therefore^ are not Jeu or fca, but n- 
fcu and fl-Jca; and thus writhout doing, or not having dooe^ 

and Jen, do not, come into harmony with the other Teiugu 

fom$, vLz.» that does not, chey-<t-Tm^ the not doing j and 

also with the negative participles and verbals of the other dialects^ 
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The o of the Telugu imperative and negative verbal participle 
being undoubtedly the sign of negation, it only remains to inquire 
into the origin of the lea or fcu which is suffixed to it. The partici> 
pial suffix Itfl is evidently used in Telugu for the purposes as 

the Tamil suffixes da, uwi, and met, and the Canarese de. Those 
suffixes, though used by verbal participles, are undoubtedly to be 
regarded as formatives of verbal nouns. I consider ko also as pro¬ 
ceeding from a similar origin j for in Telugu many verbal nouns 
arc fonned in this very manner by adding lira to the root—e.p., 
nammi-ka, confidence, from nammu, to confide ; and kori-ka, hope, 
from fcdrt*, to hope. This ka is fcfcei, in Tamil (e.g., nombi-kkeh 
confidence), and pe or ke in Canarese : it is a very common forma¬ 
tive of verbal nouns, and is equivalent in use to the formatives of 
which d or c, b or p, is the initial. When we compare Telugu deri¬ 
vative nouns ending in ka (e.©., teliyi-ka, semblance, from teiiyu, 
to appear) with the negative verbal participles of the same lan- 
guoge, which invariably end in ka (e,©,, te^y-a-ks, not seeming), 
it is evident that the particle ka is not that by which the difference 
in meaning is expressed. The a which precedes ka is evidently the 
seat of the difierence. In those cases in which the derivative noun 
and the negative participle are absolutely identical in sound and 
appearance, the negatlt-e a has been absorbed by the preceding long 
fl of the root. Hus is the cause of the similarity between rdfca, a 
coming, and raka, not or without coming, the latter of which is 
for ro-a-ka. 

the dialect of the ICotas of the KiJgherty Hills, p appears to 
be used as the formative suffix of the negative verbal partidple 
instead of the Telugu k and the Tamil-Canarese d—c.g-, hdga pe, 
without going, corresponding io the Canarese kogode, and the Telii* 
gu pdvoka. This is in accordance with a rule often already noticed, 
vis., the interchangeablenesa of k and p in the formatives of verbs 
and nouns. The Telugu prohibitive suffix ku is, I conceive, sub¬ 
stantially identical with ka, the suffix of the verbal participle, just 
as dc, the colloquial Tamil prohibitive, is identical with dti, the 
negative verbal participle in the same dialect. Dravidian impera¬ 
tives are in general nothing but verbal nouns pronounced emphati- 
cally. Hence, the Tamil a'ey (y) -ff-de, do not thou, is simply sey (y) - 
a-du, doing not, with the addition of the emphatic and the Telugu 
chey-a-fc«, do not thou, is in like manner, I conceive, identical with 
the verbal participle chey-a-fco, doing not, or without doing, with 
an emphasis understood. 

There is in classical Tamil a prohibitive particle which nearly 
c. <0 
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corresponds to this Telugu prohibitive, viz,, arfea—e.p., 
do not. It is used in conoection with both numbers and every 
gender; and I believe that it is by usage only that the corresponding 
Telugu form is restricted to the second person singular; for when 
we compare the Tamil seylp>-flrA:a and the Telugu chey-a-ku, we 
can scarcely doubt that they are substantially identicaL What is the 
Origin of this Tamil prohibitive suffix orfca ? It is derived from al 
(pronounced cf before fc), the particle of negation, the origin of 
which from the negative base a will presently be shown, and Jen, 
which is identical w'ith Jco or ga, a sign of the Tamil infinitive, opta¬ 
tive, or polite imperative, apparent in such words as u%-pa, may 
(he, thou, you, they &e.) flourish. This inflnitival, participial, or 
imperative form at^tears to have been originally a verbal noun. 

We should here notice the prohibitive particle of Gond, viz., 
moani or minni. This is not suffixed to the verb, but prefixed, like 
the Latin noli, monnt closely resembles the Tamil suflix miiiji in 
such words as jey(p)aft-njin, do not ye; but the resemblance is 
purely accidental, for the prohibitive particle of icy (y)an,-mm is an. 
euphonised from al, and min is not, ^ Beschi supposed, a prohibitive 
particle at all, but is a sign of the second person plural of the 
imperative, and as such is systematically used in the higher dialect 
by the imperative of the affimiative voioe, as well as by the 
prohibitive c.g., poru-TRtn, bear ye. This in Ii£alay3lam is ein, 
pin (see the imper. of the alEnnative). In poetical Tamil also 
orpin (oi-pin) is occasionally used instead of on-min. There is 
also a plural form of this, orplr. Possibly the Gond prohibitive, 
monni, may be connected with the Hindustani mat and the Sans¬ 
krit mii, or. but very remotely, with the Turkish partide of nega¬ 
tion me or me, which is used like the Dravidian s in the formation 
of the negative voice of the verb. TRonRi resembles tnnt, the prohifai- 
tive particle of the Scythian tablets of Behistun. 

Ongin of ‘a/ the Dm vidian iVegstive Particle.—^We have seen 
that a is the sign of negation in Oravidlan negative verba, and that 
it is inserted between the theme and the signs of personality and 
other suffixes to form the negative voice. Has this a any connec¬ 
tion with the alpha x>rivative of the Indo-Huropean tongues ? I 
think not. though this urould seem a more natural use of the alpha 
privative than that of forming the temporal augment in Sanskrit 
and Greek, according to Bopp’s theory. There is no trace of alpha 
privative or any equivalent privative pre-fbe in the Dravidian 
languages; and its place is supplied by some post-fixed relative 
participle or verbal noun formed from il or nf—«.g.. from ner, Tam. 
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stmgbt or straiglitDesSp is formed ner-inwiei eupkonised), 

erookedoessp want of straightnesa* 

Ite negative cl of the Dravidian negative verb is^ I have no 
doubt, equivalent to fli or il> the ordinary isolated partiele of nega¬ 
tion. Xbi$ very sign of negation is sometiiiies used by the Tamil 
classics instead of o in verba] combinations—you 
know not* takes the place of the more common ori- (|^) -\r: compare 
also Tiirjei-(j^)-al-d, not considering; iey(g)-ciWdirj, they will not 
do* or they who will not do* In all these examples the al is 
evidently the isolated negative panicle. There cannot be any doubt 
whatever of the negative force of al in the negative appellatives^ 
which are formed from ol-an or he is notp combined with 

verbal roots—e.g., p^-al-em* we speak not, uiid-il-ei^ thou eate$t 
not or ha^l not eaten. Compare also maflmlfln (mdn:alfin), Tam. 
and Mai. an enemy ^ from he who <^JUiot be 

changed. Dr Gundert derives this from Tnattina+uf+sn^ he who 
IS+unchangeable. In the ordinary negative form* mottran^ Tam, 
and Mai. an enemyt the idea of negation is expressed by d ; but 
in mittra-ala^ I have no doubt we have the negative particle aL 
Good regularly forms its negative voice by sowing halle or 
a barbarous eupbonisation of the more correct alls or ille; and the 
dialect of the Kotas makes a similar use of the particle ilia. This 
particle is also systematically used in forming the prohibitive, or 
negative imperative* of poetical TamU* in which connection cl is 
ordinarily lengthened to fll or el—e.g., sel-el, go not, muni-(y)-el, 
be not angry. But it is also, as we have seen* often retained tin- 
chaneed“C.g., icy (cr for oi) , do not* and aey (y)-cn-Tnm 

(an for al) * do not ye^ In modem colloquial Tamil* illei (for tlla) 
is commonly sub-join cd to the infinitive of the affirmative verb to 
form an aoristic negative^.g., vam-(v>-illct (I, thou, he, Sec.), 
did not, do not, or will not come. This form^ though very com¬ 
mon, is not clasmcal* and has arisen from the tendency which com¬ 
pounds evince to break up m process of time into their component 
elements. 

It is evident that a, the sign of negation in the Dravidian 
negative verb, and al, the isolated negative particle, are substantially 
identicair The use of al instead of a In various verbal combmatlons 
in classical Tamil seems to me to prove this point. It remains* 
however, to endeavour to ascertain which is the older form. Has 
o been softened from al ? or b al a secondary form of a ? There 
are several parallel instances of the apparent disappearance of a 
final I—e.g * daJ, the formative of many verbal nouns in Tamil* b 
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represented by ta in Cdnatese and Telugu, Thus muti~dal^ Tam, a 
breaking, is in Can. mura-ta ; iey-dal^ Tam, a doing, is in Tel. 
ch^fo. The iniinitive is al or a in Canarase, a alone in Tamil. We 
have seen also that the Tamil suffix of the negative verbal noun 
may be either mat or mef. None of these instances, however, is 
decisive; as it may be supposed, and is I think probable, that a 
final 1, answering to a final m, n, or r, was annexed to many verbal 
nouns in process of time for the purpose of making them more 
distinctive. In those instances, therefore, a may be the primitive 
shape, al the secondary. The same explanation seems to be the 
most satisfactory mode of accounting for the double form o£ the 
negative particle. I regard a as the original shape of that particle 
—^the primitive negative base—answering to a, the primitive 
demonstrative base, and ol as the more fuUy developed form of 
the negative — a negative noun-^answerlng to the demonstrative 
nouns am, ad, al, tec. I refer in this only to the resemblance in 
form between the demonstrative and the negative bases and nouns; 
but perhaps we may now venture to go a step further, with 
Dr Gutidert, and derive the negative meaning itself from the 
interrogative, and ultimately from the demonstrative. Re says 
(iu his private commumeation to me), "I believe the [remote 
demonstrativej pronoun a forms the [particle of negation in the] 
negative verb; just as this a in its inlerjectional [syntactic] form 
has the signification of a question. From the meaning of a 
tion comes the meaning of negation, adu rarum-n ? will it 
happen ?=it will never happen.'^ In the colloquial dialect of the 
Tamil, at least, it is certain that the idea of negation is very often 
expressed by putting a question. It fe at once a poetical and a 
vulgar usage. 

I am unable, however, to agree with Dr Gundert when he 
proceeds to say that he does not consider al a negative in Itself, 
but only a negative when followed by the negative particle a, 
as in the words nTIo, &c. Whether at may or may not have been 
a demonstrative in origin, as 1 think it probably was, yet, when 
used as a particle of negation, it seems to me certain that it is a 
negative of itself without any addition, and that the added vowels 
fl, Ste., are merely enuneiative. This applies with equal force to 
the corresponding negative particle il. The following words in 
Tamil seem to me to prove that al and fl have of themselves the 
full force of negatives. At! —ondrw (al-du), it is not; (class. Can. 
altu, Tulu, ntt'l; anmei (al-mei), notness, negation; nl-qu, to be¬ 
come less, al, darkness, al-vtrn- a grammatical term, absence of 
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inflexion. Il; — mdru, it is not; mmei notness, non- 

existence. tli^ one who has nothing; il-pontl thing), non- 

existence, &c.f the thing that is not. 

Whatever opinion we entertain respecting the derivation of ai 
from ffl, the Widely extended affinities of al, dl, or el, the prohibitive 
or negative imperative particle, are deserving of notice. Compare 
the Sanskrit prohibitive particle cEaiii;^ no^, not, which looks as if 
it were derived from the Dravidlan aL The prohibitive particle 
of the a Koi dialect, is did ; the Finnish prohibitive also is 

did ; the Ostiak tld ; and we find n similar prohibitive particle even 
m Hebrew“Vi 2 ., ol; Chaldee, Id, 

9. Appeulatwe Vehos, oa Conjugated Nouns. 

In some languages of the Ugrian group the pronominal 
terminations of the verbs, or those pronominal fragments in which 
verbs commonly terminate, are suffixed directly to nouns; which 
nouns become by that addition denomliiative or appellative verbsi 
and are regularly conjugated through every number and person— 
e,g.j from the noun the Lord, the Mordvin forms pcr-dn, I am 
the Lord; and from the possessive pflz-tti^j Lord% it forms poz-cn- 
dn_, I am the Lord^s. Adjectives being merely nouns of quality in 
the Scythian languages, every rule which applies to nouns applies 
to adjectives also. In the New Persian^ possibly through the 
influence of the conterminous Scythian languages, there is a simi¬ 
lar compound of a noun or an adjective with the verbal termi¬ 
nations—c.p., merd-em, I am a man, from merd, a man, and em^ 
the contracted form of the substantive verb I am. This olms of 
compounds resembles^ but is not identical with, the class of posses^ 
sive compounds described in p. 307; that class is not found in 
the lira vidian languages. 

Thi* agreement between the Dravi(Jian languages and those o£ 
the Ugrian family with respect to the formation of appellative 
verbs of the character referred to is very remarkable, and has been 
admitted to be very remarkable by Professor HunfaJvy, though in 
other particulars he foils to sec much r^emblance between the 
Finno-Ugrian and the DravidiM languages. Any Dravidlan noun 
and any adjective may be converted into a verb in the more 
ancient dialects of each of the Dravidian languages,, and in some 
connections even in the colloquial dialects, by simply suffixing to 
it the usual pronominal fragments; and not only may nouns in 
the nonunative case be thus conjugate as verbs, but even the 
oblique case-basis, or virtual ^nitive, may in classical Tamils as 
in Mordvin, be adopted as a verbal theme. Tamil grammarians 
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call the verbs here described »»?»«»-(le) Is ujippu, literally verbal 
signs; and they have, not inapproprialely. been styled conjugated 
nouns by an English writer on Tamil granunar: but 1 think the 
best name is that which was given them by Besehi—vis., appella¬ 
tive verbs or conjugated appellatives. 

Appellative verba are conjugated through every number and 
person, but they are restricted to the present tense; or rather, 
they are of no tense, for the idea of time is excluded from them. 
Thus, from fcdn, Tam, a shepherd or king, may be formed ■fcdn-en, 
1 am a king, ifdn-et, thou art a king, fcdn-em, we are kings, 
fcon-tr, ye are kings. So also we may annex to the crude base the 
oblique or genitival formative in, and then from the new construe^ 
live base fcon-in, of the king, or the king’s, we may not only form 
the appellative nouns, kon-tn^-n, he who is the king's, kon-in-ar,, 
they who are the king’s (each of which may be used also as an 
appellative verb, which signifies he is the king's, or they are the 
king’s), but we may also form the more dislinetively verbal 
appellatives, fcon-in-en. I am the king’s, Icon-in-em, we arc the 
king’s. &c. This use of the obUque or inflexion as the basis of 
appellative verbs is a peculiarity of classical Tamil; but the forma¬ 
tion of appellative verbs from the nominative or crude base of 
nouns is common to the whole Dravidian family, Thus, in Telugu 
(in which the vowel of the pfronoroinal termination varies by rule 
in accordance with the preceding vowel), irom sevakudu, a ser¬ 
vant. or Itari, a poet, we form the appellative verbs seunkuda-nut 
I am a servant, karinii, 1 am a poet; sevakuda-tni, thou art a 
ser\’ant. kani-iri, thou art a poet. In the plural, Telugu has allowed 
the base of the noun (to which the pronominal terminations are 
affixed) to be pluralised, apparently from having forgotten that the 
plural si^ of the pronominal termination was sufficient of itself— 
e.g,, it says s^akvla-mu, we are servants* whereas in Tamil the 
difference between ed*” (w) 1 (your) servant, and od** (y) “ 

*n, we are (your) servants, appears in the pronominal termina¬ 
tions alone; and the plan of denoting the plural which the Tamil 
has adopted is evidently more in accordance with the true theory 
of the appcHattve verb. Ihe Malayalam singular ed*yon or odiy^ 
agrees ^vith the Tamil, but the plural adtyannal bears marks of 
corruption. The classical Tamil words all we, el-ir, aU ye, 

belong to this class. 

The Telugu appellative verb is destitute of a third person ex¬ 
cept in the neuter singular. It is obliged to be content with placing 
the isolated pronoun of the third person and the substantive noun 
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in appositian-i vnih a substantive verb onderi&tood—e.g.j nMu k^vi, 
he (is) a poet. Tamil is in this particular more highly developed, 
for its appellative verbs are freely conjugated in the third person 
in each gender and number, by suffixing the final fragment of the 
pronoun—e.g., from wal, goodness or good, is formed Tr£iZ(l)-flfl., he 
is good, she is good; ualfljadii or nas-dru (for nal-du), 

it is good, 7MiZ(l)"flr^ they (epicene) arc good, nalflj-CTtOj or 
th^ (neuter) are good. The neuter singular in Tamil 
may appear to take a variety of forms; but on examination those 
various forms will be foiuid to be identicaJ, and the apparent 
differences which exist are owing either to the euphonic union of 
the final du with some previous consonant, or to its euphonic 
reduplication. The third person neuter^ singular and plural (and 
occasionally the third person masculme and feminine also), of 
every speciea of Dravidlan verb, is often used not only as a verb^ 
but also as a verbal or partidpial noun. Its primary use may have 
been that of a participial noun, and its u^e as a verb may be a 
secondary one; hut at all eventSp the two uses are found to be 
interchangeable^-e.g.^ fn^kfcipxdu means either it is, or that which 
is, or the being, according to the context. It is especially with 
relation to appellatives that this twofold use of the forms of the 
third person must be borne in mind: for in the third person 
(singular and plural, masculine, feminine, and neuter) diere is no 
difference whatever in spelling or pronundatjon between a^>ella- 
tive verbs and appellative nouns, and It is the context alone that 
determines which meaning is the correct one. Generally the 
appellative verb is more commonly used in the classical dialect, 
and the noun in the colloquial dialect; but to this there are excep¬ 
tions, and (e.gO more h'equently signifies in the coUoqttial 

dialect ' it is well * than ^ that which good ’—that is. It Ls used 
more frequently as an appellative verb than as an appellative 
noun. It is certain, however, that the appellative verb, whatever 
person or gender it takes, is used more largely in the higher dialect 
of the Tamil than in the lower; and its brevity and compression 
render it peculiarly adapted for metaphorical use. 

Adjectives are formed into appellative verbs as well as nouns: 
but as the Dravidian adjective is merely a noun of qu^ity used 
adjectivally, the difference is more in terms than in reality —e 

-ci, Tam. thou art bright, is literally thou art brightness; 
and ini*{y)-ei, thou art sweet, is thou art sweetness. AppellatLve 
verbs are formed from adjectiveSp or noims of quality, not only in 
the cultivated Dravidlan dialects, but even In Ku, which is spoken 
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by 311 uncultured race—Ku, I am good, nc^g-dmu, 
we are good 

When nouns of quality are u^ed as the bases of appellative 
verbs or nouns, they are generally adopted in their crude shape, 
as in the instances which have j^ust been eited; but in tnany cases 
we hud the particle tj/a intervemng betw'een the crude base and 
the pronominal termination or sign of gender — e.g., (as 

a verb)t he is cruel; (as a noun) one who is crueli or a cruel man ; 

a strong man, or he is strong^ fee. This is the same parti¬ 
cle which we hav^ already seen to bo used as an adjectival 
fonnative—ual-i|/a, strong, per-iyo, great, little, &C., 

and I have staled that I conceive words like these to he relative 
participles, t is identical with the i of the past verbal particle, 
which is often used in Telugu as an adjectival formative without 
any addition; and the final a is the sign of the relative, which is 
kept separate from i by an euphonic y, iyti is therefore the forma¬ 
tive of the relative preterite participle, and vcl-i-(p)-a| strong, 
means properly that which was strong. But though the form of 
the preterite tense is employed, the signiheation (as often happens, 
especially in the case of relative porticiples) is aorisik, or without 
reference to time. This being the origin, as I conceive, of such 
forms as val-iya^ an appellative noun like uaHya-n* a strong man, 
is in reality a participial noun, sigznfying he who is strong, and so 
of the other genders ; and this explanation brings such forms into 
perfect harmony with other parts of the Dravidian conjugatioual 
system, for participial nouns are regularly used m these languages 
as verbs* 

In some instances a, the sign of the relative participle,, is dis* 
pensed with, and the pronocninal signs or signs of geudeo: arc elo- 
gan,tly suflSxed to ij the sign of tie verbal participial—c.g., pcri-ti% 
Tam. it is great, or that which is great, instead of peri-(y)-a-du. 
On the other hand, in another class of instances, t disappears, and fl 
alone remains. Words of this classj when deprived of their signs 
of gender, are commonly caUed adjectives, and undoubtedly it is as 
adjectives that they are used ; but, looking at their construction and 
forcCp I should term them relative participles of appellative verbs. 
In the words referred to, h, the sign of the relative participle, is 
directly arinexed to crude subsUntive roots—e.p., be* 

longing to, more literally urhich is the property oft billy, 

literally which is a bill; evi], literally which is evilp As 

udei- fy) -an, considered as a noun, is certainly an appellative, sig¬ 
nifying he who oumiSh a proprietor; and as the word is used 
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poetically as mi appellative verb when it si gn i fi es he is the owner, 
it seems evident that the proper light in which to regard 
(and every similar word) is to consider it as the relative participle 
of an appellative verb used adjectivally, 

SECTION n.—CONJUGATIONAL SYSTEM- 

Mode or Annexuig Ebomomikal Signs.— The petwns of the 
Dravidian verb* including the related ideas ot gender and nunibert 
are formed by suffixing the personal or demonstrative pronotmSp 
or their fragmentary terminations, to the signs of tense. The change 
which the pronouns undergo when they are appended to verbs ^ 
signs of personality have already been exhibited in the section on 
'“The Pronoun.*' They consist chiefly in the softening away of 
the consonant i but in a few instances the final consonant has 

also been softened awayi and nothing left but the included vowel. 
In Tclugu, nl^vut the pronoun of the second person singular, has 
lost both its radical ipitial and its formative final; and in the per’^ 
sonal terminations of the verb it Is represented only by vu, an 
euphonic addition. 

In the Indo-European languages the personal signs of the verb 
are formed by suffixing pronommal fragments to the root ; and 
those fragments are disguised in a still greater degree than in the 
Dravidian languages, not only by frequency of use and rapidity of 
enunciation, but also by the love of fusing words and particles 
together, and foTmiog them into euphonious compounds, which 
distinguishes that family of tongues* Sometimes one dialect alone 
furnishes the key to the explanation of the inflexional forms which 
are apparent in all. Thus the origin of unt or ant, the sign ^ the 
third person plural in the various Indo-European languages 
fer-unt^ (pheronti)^ hharanti^ is found in Welsh alone, 

in which hurtnt is a pronoun of the third person plural. 

The various changes which the Dravidian pronouns undergo on 
being used as the pronominal signs of verbs have already been 
stated in order. In Tclugu, and partly also in Canarese, the pro¬ 
nominal terminafions vary according to the tense; but this arises 
from the operation of the law of harmonic sequences (see 
^'Sounds”), by which a vowel is affected by a preceding vowel, and 
changed so ais to harmonise with it. What requires here to be 
investigated b simply the mode in which the pronominal signs axe 
attached to the Dcavidian verb* 

1. The pronominal ^gns of the Dravidian verb ere sxiffixed, 
not prefixed- The primitive Turanian verb seems to have been 
c* tf 
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destitute of pronomina) tetminatioiiK altogether. The pronoun was 
neither prefixed nor affixed, but had a posiUoa of its own as a sepa¬ 
rate word. This continues to be the case with the most distinc¬ 
tively Turanian languages; but in the Buriat dialect of the Mon¬ 
golian, and in the Tungusian idiom, spoken near Njertschinsk in 
Siberia, personal terminations have recently been added to the 
verb. In Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian, as in the primitive 
Indo-European languages, the pronouns have been compounded 
with the verb, and have dwindled down to pronominal termina¬ 
tions. hi the modem Indo-European vernaculars, most of the 
verbs have lost their old pronominal tcrminatioEss, and the pronouns 
which are used as nominatives to verbs are usually isolated and 
placed first. Thus, instead of love-I, in accordance with the ancient 
we have ieamt to say I love/—an alteration of position which 
produces no change in meaning. In the Semitic Languages a change 
in the position of the pronoun from the termination of the verb to its 
Com Kieri cement produces an important change in grammatical eig- 
^cation: the position of the pronouns or pronominal fragments 
detennmes the tense. When the pronominal fragments are pre¬ 
fixed, the tense of the verb is regarded as future or aoristic: it is 
yarded as past when they are suffixed. Prefixing the pronominal 
fragments appeaa to denote that the action of the verb has, as yet, 
only a subjective existence in the mind of the speaker or agent—i,o.. 
It IS future; suffixing them may denote that the action of the verb 
has already acquired an objective existence, apart from the will 
or wish of the speaker or agent—i.e., it is past. 

No peculiarity of this kind characterises the Dravidian langu¬ 
ages. The tenses are formed, not by means of the position of the 
pronouns, but by particles or signs of present, past, and future time 
suffixed to the theme ; and the personal signs, as in the Turkish 
and Famish families, are suffixed to the signs of tense. The only 
^ception to this rule is that whidi forms the most characteristic 
feature of Malayajam—a language which appears to have been 
originaUy identical with Tamil, but which, in so far as its conjuga. 
tional system is concerned, has fallen back from the inflexional 
development reached by both tongues whilst they were still one, 
to what appears to have been the primitive condition of both—o 
condition nearly resembling that of the MongoUan, the Manchu, 
and the other rude primitive tongues of High Asia. In ancient 
times, as may be gathered from Malay&km poetry, and especially 
from the inscriptions preserved by the Sj-rian Christians and the 
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Jews, the pronouns were suffixed to the Mabyalam verb, precisely 
as they still are in Tamil. At present, the verb is entirely divested, 
at least in the colloquial dialeci, of signs of personality; and with 
the pronouns the signs of number and gender also have necessarily 
disappeared; so that the pronoun or nominative must in every 
instance be separately prefixed to the verb to complete the signifi'- 
catioii, and it is chiefly by means of this prefixed pronoun that a 
verb, properly so called, is distinguished from a verbal participle. 
Though the personal signs have been abandoned by the Mala- 
yalam verb, the signs of tense or time have been retained, and are 
annexed directly to the root as in the other dialects. Even in 
modem English some persons of the verb retain archaic fragments 
of the pronominal signs (e.g., louest, fooeth); hut m modem Mala- 
ya]am every trace of those signs has disappeared. Thus, whilst we 
should say in Tamil odilt^, I beat; odittm/, thou didst beat j adit- 
ton. he beat; Malayajam uses in these and all similar cases the 
verba] participle odtehu (for a4itUi), having beaten, with the pre^ 
fixed pronouns I, thou, he, Ac.—c.p,, nan od'c'liu, I beat; nl odiehu, 
thou didst beat; aeon odichn, he heat. ITiough the pronominal 
signs have been lost by the Malay Slam verb, they have been retain¬ 
ed even by the Tuda; and notwithstanding the comparative bar¬ 
barity of the Gdnds and Kus, their conjugationa! system is pecu¬ 
liarly elaborate and complete. 

2. Another peculiarity in the manner in which the persona] 
jwgns are suffixed in the I>nividian languages consists in their an¬ 
nexation, not directly to the root, as in the fndo-European family, 
but to the temporal participles. The first suffix to the root in the 
affirmative voice is that of the sign of tense, then follows the suffix 
of personality. Every pure Dravidian affirmative verb is com¬ 
pounded of three elements, which are thus arranged and named 
by Tamil grammarians, viz. (1) the pagudi (prafcriti, Sans.}, or 
root; (2) the i^et nilei, or medial particle, ie., the sign of tense; 
and (3) the vigudi (uifcnti, Sans.), the variation or differentia, f.e., 
the pronominal termination. When the signs of tense are attached 
to the theme, some euphonic changes take place (not in the theme , 
but in the signs themselves), which serve, as has been shown, to 
distinguish transitive verbs from In transitives. Other euphonic 
changes also take place in accordance with Dravidian laws of 
sound, which will be inquired into when those signs of tense are 
one by one examined. The changes which take place in the pro- 
nomina] signs when they are annexed to the signs of tense have 
already been stated in the section on " The Pronoun.*' 
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In the Indo-European languages we meet, 1 tViioV , with no 
instance of the annexation of the pronominal sigtis to the partU 
dples, ie.j to the eomblnation of the root with the signs of tense. 
I know of no instance of the use of any form like am«nt-a^ instead 
of am-o, to signify I love. This, however, is the method which is 
invariably employed in the Dravidian languages, and which con¬ 
stitutes an essential element in the family likeness by which they 
are pervaded. It is also distinctive of Turkish, Thus, the Turkish 
dliirsen, thou art, is formed from oliir, being, the present participle 
of the verb dl, to be, with the addition of the pronoun sen, thou. 
So also the Oriental Turkish bdldmen, I am, is formed from bold, 
being (theme, hoi, to be), and the pronominal suffix men, I, 

An important difference generally found to exist between the 
Dravidian languages and the Gaurian vernaculars should here be 
sUted. In the languages of Northern India the present tense of n 
verb is ordinarily formed by annexing the substantive verb to its 
present participle—e.g., kaidtechi, Beng. {karite-aclii), 1 am doing, 
instead of I do. In Telugu, perhaps through the influence of the 
North Indian vernaculars, a similar usage prevails; but it is found 
in the present tense only; it may readily be dispensed with ; and 
the simpler usage, which accords with that of all the other Dravi¬ 
dian dialects, is undoubtedly the more ancient. In Tamil and 
Canarese this use of the substantive verh, as an auxiliary in the 
formaUon of the present tense, is unknown; it is used as an auxi¬ 
liary only in the formation of the compound preterite and future 
tenses, Malayalam occasionally uses the substantive verb in a 
si m i lar manner to Telugu, but with a somewhat different ^gnifica- 
tion. In Telugu naduckutunnanu. I walk (from «ndiichu-tu, 
walking, and tinnon-u, 1 am), has simply the meaning of the present 
tense, and is equivalent to the simpler form naduehutdnu, answer¬ 
ing to the Taiml nodeickitea, and the Canarese nadeputtena; but 
in Malayalam, whilst nodakfeunnu means I walk, non nadafc- 
kunnupda has generally an emphatic sense—c.ij,, I am really walk- 
1*^- Tamil has a form precisely resembling this. 

3. It Is a peculiarity of Telugu that the third person of the 
preterite is sometimes left altogether destitute of the signs of time, 
person, number, and gender; and this peculiarity applies also to 
the thirf person of the aorist. Thus, whilst ti'gditint, T was, and 
u^tivi, thou wast, are supplied with the usual signs of tense and 
person, the third person of the same tense is simply he, 

she, or it was, or they were, without distinction of number or gen¬ 
der, and isithout e^-eo the particle li, wych constitutes the usual 
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sign of the pr&terite. The aorist third persoDj with a similar absenee 
of distinction, is wndu^mi; and in both cases the final nu is merely 
a conjTJTictivc suffix, like the corresponding Tamil UTrt. Sometimes 
even the aorist formative nu is discarded, and the root alone is 
used as the third person singular. Thus (he, die, or it) falls or 
wiU fall^ may either be or simply pndu. The usage of 

poetical Tamil occasionally agrees with that of the Telugu with 
respect to the neuter gender, both singular and plural, especially 
in connection with the negative voice of the verb—e.g., sey (if) -S, 
it w'ili not do, is often used for ioi/{|r)-dtlu, 

A usage similar to this prevails in many languages whi<^i are 
widely different one from the otherp Thus, the New Persian uses 
for the third person singular of the preterite the contTflCtcd iniini- 
liue, as grammarians style it“an al^tract verbal uomip which may 
be regarded as the theme of the verb. The Hebrew third person 
masculine of the preterite tense is also a verbal noun, without pro¬ 
nominal addition. We see a similar peculiarity in the third person 
of the present tense of the verb in some languages—e.g^^ compare 
the three persons of the present tense of the Tlirkish substantive 
verb, dlurum^ I am; dWrsenj thou art; dluTj he Is. Compare also 
the Armorican kansnUj I sing; fcawr, thou singest; he sings. 
Compare with these eicamplos the Hungarian isfnerek, 1 know; 
ismcrsZp thou knowest; and he knows. 

4. There are traces in ancient Tamil and Canarese of the exis¬ 
tence of a very prijuilive syslem of conjugation. A form of the verb 
is occasionally used by the poets^ which must ha\*e come down from 
a period of great antiquity. In High Tamil, sepdu {sey-du}^ which 
is now the preterite verbal participle, may be used for the preterite 
tense of the finite verb in all persons in the singular, and 
(iey-d'-um} (the same fomi with the addition of the conjunctive 
irm, used as a pluralising particle) , for all persons in the plural. A 
somewhat similar form may be used for the future, by means of the 
addition of kti or gu to the rool^ instead of the sign of the preterite, 
du. sey-gii is tised to mean 1 mU do; sep-g^-ttm, we will do. The 
use of this form Is not extended to the other persons so widely as 
that of ieydiL, an irregularity which shows that it had become nearly 
obsolete when it received a place in written compositions. The tim 
of the aoriatic future in modem Tamil is restricted to the neuter 
giender, but it is used for both numbers indiscriminately^ The pu 
and gwni of poetical Tamil is found also in classical Canarese in the 
form of gum or fcum, in which it has a wider range of application 
than in Tamil In classical Tamil its use is confined to the first 
person; in classical Canarese it is used mdiscriminately for all per- 
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sons—e.g-, avar Ibey do, k« also survives in Canarese 

—e.g., Ice4cu (Tam. must. It would appear, therefore, 

that the Dravidian verb was originally uninflected; and thi^* may 
partly account for the circumstance that Malayalam so readily lost 
the inflexions which, in counmon with Tamil, it had acquired. The 
period when the Dravidian verb was uninflected must have been 
long prior to the separatioa ol the present tongue into dialects, in 
all which, even in the rudest, a system of Influx i nm has been de^ 
veloped. The retention of traces of the ancient verb is Tamil and 
Canarese, and partly also, as nottccd in the previous paragraph, in 
Telugu, seems to prove the great antiquity of the literary culture 
of the Dravidiari languages. 

5, The Dravidinn verb, as now inflected, like the verb of many 
other languages, does not distinguish the genders of either the first 
person or the second, w'hether singular or plural; but in the third 
person it marks all existing distmetions of gender with p** r»1iar 
explicitness and minuteness. Thus, without the use of iw late d 
pronnuns, and employing the inflexions of the verb alone, we can 
say in Tamil nat-upirnn, he comes- oartigird}, she comes; uarugi' 
radu, it comes; rorugirfir, they (men and women) come, or honori- 
fically he comes; varugirnrgql, they (men and women) come; vam~ 
gindratio., they (things) come. 

Formation' or the Teksgs.—M ost of the Dravidian tenses are 
formed from participial forms of the verb; an inquiry into the parti^ 
ciples 15. therefore, a necessary preliminary to an Inquiry into the 
tenses. Dravidian verbs have two species of participles, one of 
which (called relative partidples, because they include the signi- 
fleation of the relative pronoun) will be inquired into In a subse¬ 
quent part of this section; the other, commonly called eerhaf parti- 
dpter or gerunds, and which are now to be considered, constitute 
the bases on which the tenses are formed The /orma which are as¬ 
sumed by the verbal participles will be inquired into in connection 
with the signs of tense, from the consideration of which they can¬ 
not be severed. I content myself here with some general remarks 
on the signification and force of this clgj &i of words. 

Verbal Porticiples, their Stpni/icalion and Force.—In ordinary 
colloquial Tamil there is but one verbal participle, that of the past 
tense. In Malayajaiii and in classical Tamil there is a verbal parti¬ 
ciple of the future tense as well as of the past In Canarese and 
Telugu there is a verbal participle of the present and of the past 
In Tulu there are three verbal participTea, that of the present (or 
future), that of the imperfect pa.st, and that of the perfect. Jn this 
particular, therefore, colloquial Tamil may be considered as the 
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poorest of the Dravidian dialects. Properly speakiogt the words 
which are called verbal parUctple® are not portictpfes at all, seeing 
that they do not participate in the naitire of adjectives^ as all the 
Indo-European participles do. They have squmewhat of the 
cation of gerunds, inasmuch as in addition to the idea of timCr they 
include more or less of the idea of eausc. Nevertheless, as each of 
the Indo-European participles is cojmnonly used also as a gerund, 
without losing the name of a participle, and as the gerund in do 
(to which alonct amongst Latin gerunds, the Dravidian participles 
have any resemblance) has a very restricted application, it appears 
advisable^ after aU, to style these words participles instead of 
gerunds,—or more fully tjcrbal participles, to Hi^influiFsh them Irojn 
what are called relative participles. 

The following sentences wiU illustrate the force of the Dravi* 
dian verbal participles: — 

L Present Verbal Parttciples.—This verbal participle, though 
unknown in Tamil and Mabyajam, is commonly used both in Cana- 
and in Telugu. I quote the iUustration which follows from 
Canarese. "Vikramarka^ punishing the wicked and protecting the 
good, reigned over the kingdom.” Here the English w^ords *punish- 
ing* and 'protecting^ are participles of the present tensCs used genm- 
diily; and the Dravidian words which they represent (in Canarese, 
aiksbicuttd and rokshicuttil) have precisely the same force. In 
thi^ respect only there is a difference between thenip vLe., that the 
English participles are capable of being used also as adjectives 
whereas the Dravidian words, though called participles, cannot be 
taed adjectivally, or in any other way than that here exemplified. 

2, Preterite Verbal Porticiple.—‘^Salivahana, having killed 
Vikramarka, assumed supreme power*" Though the English parti¬ 
ciple ^having killed,* which is here used, is a compound one (being 
formed from the present participle having, and the passive participle 
killed) p its signification is that of a simplcp uneompounded participle 
of the past tensep and the Dravidiaii word which it represents 
(Icondruj Tam., fcondu, Can.) is abo a preterite active verbal parti¬ 
ciple. In this instanccp neither the English participle nor the Dra¬ 
vidian one is capable of being used as an adjective- In reality, they 
are both preterite gerunds or gerundials, though they retain the 
name of participles as a matter of convenience. 

In those Dravidian dialects in which there is a present, as well 
as a preterite, verbal participle (as in Canarese and Telugu), the 
present Is used to express Fubordinate actions which are contera-^ 
poraneous with that which is denoted by the principal and finite 
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verb; whilst the preterite expresses subordinate actions which arc 
antecedent in point of tinie to the principal action. In Tamil, the 
preterite participle is used to express all subordinate actions, 
whether simulteueous with the main action or antecedent to it; 
but though that participle is always a preterite in form, it possesses 
the force of a participle of the present tense when the connection 
requires it. In each of the dialects and in every connection, the 
nominative of the final governing verb 15 the nominative of all the 
subordinate verbal participles. 

The Dravidian ^'erbal participles may be compared with the 
Sanskrit Indeterminate past participle in tua—kritua, having 
done. Like that participle they are indeclinehle and indeterminate, 
One of the chief peculiarities, however, of these verbal participles 
is, that they have a oontinuative force, dispensing altogether with 
the use of conjunctions. In the Dravidian languages, though nouns 
and pronouns are uniled by means of conjunctions, finite verbs are 
never so united. In every sentence there is but one finite verb, 
which is the last word in the sentence, and the seat of government; 
and all the verbs which express subordinate actions or circumstan¬ 
ces, whether antecedent or contemporaneous, a^ume an Indeter¬ 
minate, continuaUve character, as verbal participles or gerunduds, 
without the need of conjunctions or copulatives of any kind; so that 
the sense <aiid more or less the time also) waits in suspense for 
the authoritative decision of the final governing verb. Hence those 
participles might properly be called continuative gerundials, Tami¬ 
lian p-ammarians dass them, together with infinitives and sub¬ 
junctives, as uhtei echcham, verb defects, or verbal complements— 
i-c., words which require a verb to complete the sense. 

It.is a peculiarity of these languages that when a series of verbal 
participles constitutes a relative clause in a sentence, antecedent to 
a noun to which the relative clause relates, the last of the verbal 
participles alone is converted into a relative participle. All the rest 
remain in form verbal participles or gerunds. So also in the Scy¬ 
thian languages- “The Tbranlan,’' says Mr Edkins, “in describing 
a accession of events gives to his verbs the form of gerunds, and 
adds to them, when needed, the case suffixes,”—converting the 
gerund thereby into a relative participle, as in Tamil, &c. The 
rationale of the process seems to be that in both families of tongues 

the gerund is treated as a noun, and must have been a verbal noun 
in origin. 

1. The Present Tease. —It may be stated generally that the 
present tense of the Dravidian verb is formed by suffixing the pro- 
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nominal as signs to the present verbal participle, with such trivial 
changes only as euphony requires. The exceptions to this generai: 
rule are as follows:— 

fl.) In poeUcai Tamil the tenses are sometimes formed by 
suffixing the pronominal terminations to the relative participles, 
instead of the gerunds or verbal participles—c.g,j nodonda (n) an 
(equivalent to the colloquial nndAnda(r)an), he walked, Ute^ 
rally a man who walked. In such instances a verbal or 
participial noun is used with the force of a verb. Ihis is not 
an uncommon usage in other languages also; and in colloquial 
Tamil the third person neuter of the verb, both singular and [dural, 
is certainly a verbal noun in its origin, though used with the force 
of a verb—e.g .3 nadandadu, it walked, Uterally means a thing which 
walked ; and the plural means literally things wbidi 

walked. A peculiarity of the poetical dialect is the extension of 
this usage to each person of the verb—e.g., I walk¬ 

ed, literally 1 who walked; nadanda(n)«wi or nadaudb (xlem, we 
W’alked, literally we who walked. This mode of forming the tenses 
has been developed from the Dravidian custom of using participial 
^ verbal nouns as the oonjugational bases of verbs, and, so far, 
is in accordance with the genius of the language; but it has a 
constructive, artificial look, and it is an exception to the mode 
which prevails throughout all the other dialects of the family, whe- 
ther DoiloquiaJ or classicul. 

(2.) Tamil and Maiayaiam have, properly speaking, no 
present verbal participle, but only a particle denoting present time, 
which is suffixed to the theme of the verb, and to which, in Tamil, 
the pronomina] signs are then suffixed for the fuirpose of forming 
the present tense. The combination, however, of the root and the 
psrticle of present time, forms virtually a present partiet|de. I 
think it may, therefore, be assumed that the Tamil-Malayaiam had 
a verbal partieijde of the present tense at a former period, which 
has now become obsolete, except in combination with the personal 
terminations, when it constitutes the present tense of the verb. 

(3.) In the ancient or classical dialect of Conarese there b 
another exception to the general rule. In the colloquial dialect the 
present tense is formed regularly from the present participle; but 
the present tense in the classical dialect is altogether unconnected 
with that participle, or at least is only very distantly related to it. 
The sign of the present particple is ute, &c,, whilst that of the pre¬ 
sent tense is dap—e.p., bd^ufe, living, hdidapem, I live. 

(4.) The Telugu usage of employing the substantive verb in 
c. a 
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a modified farm unndn^, 1 am, tiunamt^ thou art, &c,) as ati 

auxiliary in the fonuation of the pre^nt tense, can be 

called an exception to the general rule specified above ; for thi^ 
auxiliary is annexed to the present verbal participle, which is 
closely allied to that of Canarese; and its use in this connection 
is only a reiinement, not a necessary element in the formation of 
the present tense. 

These real or apparent exceptions being disposed of^ it remains 
to inquire into the formation of the present verbal participles in 
the various dialects. 

Formation of tto PaESEj^r. — ^In both the classical and coUo- 
qiiial dialects of Canarese the verbal participle of the present tense 
is formed by adding to the verbal root a particle^ of which uC is 
the most essential portion—coll. Can. bol-uta^ living; ond-uttOj 
joining; mdd-attdj. makings cbsa. Can. dd-ute^ reading; 
uttc, descending; kaft-uteu^ tying; geyutum {geyuttum:, g^yyri- 
tum)f doing. The final vowel of this particle ut assumes varioa'-: 
ahapes, and is elided before the initial vowel of the pronominal 
signs in the formation of the present tense in the colloquial diulect 
eomp. mdd^utUtf doing, with moduliI do). It may, 
therefore, be concluded that it is simply enunciative; and as u is 
the vowel moat commonly used as a help to enunciation In all the 
dialects, the primitive shape of this particle must have been utu* 
1 have no doubt that Mr Kittel Is correct in identifying this ufit 
with udu, the inlennediate demonstrative pn^noun of the Tamil and 
Canarese, used as a proximate demonstrative in Tulm Another 
form of udu in classical Canarese is- uiuttw utu, with the meaning 
of ^ tbiSf^ would very naturally come to be used as a sign of present 
timq in the formation of a participle of the present tense. It will 
be seen, m considering the preterite tense^ that the d whicfa con¬ 
stitutes the Sign of past time is probably a Tolic of adu, the remote 
demonstrative * that,* Probably the um of utiim is the ordhiaiy 
conjunctive um, used for the purpose of more distinctly ezn^iaais^ 
ing the time. 

It is more diffioolt to explain the origin of the sign of present 
time used in the formation of the present tense in Old Canarese. 
The present tense in that dialect is not formed from the present 
participle. That participle is, as we have seen, substantially the 
same in both dialects ; and in the colloquial dialect the present 
tense b formed by affixing to thb participle the personal termina¬ 
tions. The ancient dialect, on the other hand., makea no use of its 
present participle in forming its present tense, hut forms that tense 
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by LDserting tbe particle dap betw^n the vet*bal root and the pro¬ 
nominal fragments. Tbe CDlloquial Canarese bditittene, I live» is 
formed from the colloquial and classical present participle bcluttc; 
but the corresponding form in classical Canarese is bdldapemp in 
which present time is represented by dap. What is the oHgm of 
this particle ? Mr KLttel (in a private commimication with which 
he has favoured me) regards dnp as being properly dapa^ and dopa 
as consisting of dc+apfi. This apa he considers idenUca! with aha, 
the future participle of nhu (in coLi- Can. a§u}, to become; da he 
regards as the sign of the past tense. Hence mndi+da+apo+em 
would mean * having made i shall be.* This form, 
ihereforef was properly a second future* He traces its origin to 
the custom of replying to a command by an answer in the past 
tense-^.g., you say to some one* Come! and the reply is, I came— 
ie., r come. The fact that this form was originally a second future 
accountsp he thinks, for the introduction at length into tbe modem 
or colloquial dialect of a present tense distinctively denoting the 
present, being formed from the present participle in use in both 
dialects. This explanation is certainly very ingenious^ and seems 
to me satisfactory. It will be shown further on that one of the 
forms of the present in Tamil makes use of a participle of the verb 
d (dgu) ^ to become, and that most of the Dravidian presenls were 
formed from futures. It will also be shown that the use of d, the 
ordinary sign of the preterite in all the dialects, was not originally 
restricted to that tense so absolutely as it is now* 

The present verbal participle of Telugu is ordinarily formed by 
adding chu (pronounced ^^u) to the theme of the y^rh. In the 
colloquial dialect tu. is used instead of chu ; and though it is possible 
that ciiii may be the ori^nal, and £it (from tsa) the corruption, 
yet it would be more in accordance with analogy to derive cJiu 
from tu ; and this tu so nearly resembles the Canarese uta or ufe^ 
that we may safely conclude both forms to have been originally 
identical. Probably also du, the particle which in most instances 
is inserted as a sign of tense between the verbal theme and the 
pronominal terminations of the Telugu aorist, springs from the 
^ame origin as tu* cftuattti or tunnu, th# ordinary termination of 
the participle of the present tense in grammalical Telugu^ is a com¬ 
pound form derived from or tu^ the real and oidy sign of pre¬ 
sent time in this language, and tinnu, a participle of the substantive 
verb txfpdu^ to be, used as an auxiliary. 

The Tuju participle of the present tense is also used for the 
future as w^U m for the present, and was probably a future origi- 
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nally. The sign of the present used in the present tense of the verb 
is u, which is identical with the Tamil-Canarese sign of the future. 

The sign of present tune used by the Temil and Malaya 
differs oonsiderebly from that of the Telugu-Canarese. TTie pre¬ 
sent tense in Tamil is formed by suffixing ijir-itj pindr-u, or »• 
n-hidr-iij, to the verbal theme, to one or other of which particles the 
pronominal signs are annexed, d-nindr-u js a compound form, 
which is rarely used even by the poets, and is derived, I conceiv?, 
from d, the ultimate base of d-pu, to become (and which is not tin- 
frequently used in this shape in the poets), and lundr-u, standing, 
abidjng, continuing j root, nit, to stand. The meaning of the com- 
seems to be continuing to iwcome—e.g,, tfirdniaclrdn (tir- 
d-itiTidT^-ati), he is low, he is humble, literally, he contmues to 
become low or humble. Documentary evidence is forthcomiog of 
the accuracy of my supposition that the d of dnmdrTi was a repre¬ 
sentative of dgi. In an Old Tamil inscription (774 a,D.J in the 
possession of the Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast, I find 
dpMitTidru instead of the d-ntndm which has been universally used 
in later times, agi is often softened into ayi even in modem Tamil, 
then into ay, and then into d. 

The other particles of present time, gir-u and gindr-n, are in 
more common use, especially the fonner—e,g,, uaru-gif-aTi, or pont- 
gindr'-dn, he comes. The only difference between them is that 
jpwdr-n is considered more euphonious and elegant than gtr-u, and 
more suitable, in consequence, for poetry and elevated prose. I 
have no doubt that they are identical io origin, and that the one is 
either an euphonised or a corrupted form of the other. In some 
connections pir-u and firindr-u are changed by dialectic rules of 
euphony to fclcir^i and when they are attached to 

roots consisting of two short syllables (like p«^u, to lie; Ini, to be; 
ns^a, to walk) , the final vowel of which is regarded as a part of 
the root, and is incapable of being elided. It is a rule of the lan¬ 
guage that if in such cases the sonants g, d, b, immediateiy follow, 
they shall be hardened, that is, converted into the corresponding 
surds ic, tj and p, and in Tamil the only method of hardening 
wnants is by doubling them,—for it has already been shown that 
in this language the same consonant is a sonant when single and a 
surd when doubled. Hence we say in Tamil not Int-piT-^ I am , 
but iru-feHr-en. A simflar result follows in another and more 
numerous class of instances from a different cause. It has been 
shown in a former part of this section that transitive or active verbs 
are in many instances made to differ from intransitives by the 
hardening and doubling of the initial consonant of the dgn of tense. 
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In such cases gti^u and gmdr--u became (not for the sake of 
euphony merely, but a means of grammatical cxpres^pn) fcJeir-ti 
an fckmdr-n. 

Malayajam uses the same sign of tense some^vhat modified ; the 
sign of present time in Malayalam is unitu or kfeuTitiUj gufiSxed to 
the verbal theme. The older dialect of Malayalam has generally 
mnu, especially in connection witli the negative verb— e.g^ uari- 
(ir)‘bmu, comes not. Where Tamil would use gindru, Malayalam 
omits the g. When Tamil doubles the g and sasrs kk, Malayalam 
uses kk also- The Malayalam mitv is clearly a softened and eupho¬ 
nised form of the Tamil particle. The Tamil compound sound ndr 
is constantly converted into nn in Maiayl^m— e.g.j ondru, Tam* 
one, is in Malayajam. onn\ and mundru, Tam. three, is in Malaya^ 
jam mdnn*. Even in vulgar colloquial Tamil the same or a slmUar 
tendency appears t ondru, one, being commonly pronounced onnu, 
and m-umlru, three, mtlnu. The Tamil gtndru and kkindtu would, 
therefore, naturally and dialectically be converted in Malayalam 
to gintitt and kkinnu. The next point the softening away of the 
g of ginjtu. This has arisen from the circumstance that in Tamil 
g is pronounced in the middle of a word so softly as to be little 
more than an indistinct guttural breathing: in consequence of 
which^ it is used to repr^^ent the h o£ San 3 krit, and In the collo¬ 
quial dialect it 13 often discarded altogether—e.g.^ pdgir^. I go, is 
commonly pronounced po^n; and fionigirdn, he comes, ucru- 
ran or vd^TQn. Hence gmm (from gtudni) would naturally become 
in Malayalam mnu. The only remaining difference is between the 
i of mm and the u of unnu; but this presents no difficulty, for 
even in Tamil i is very often pronounced as li by the vulgar, and 
wc have seen that in Malayalam also fnnu Is more classical than 
unnu. 

The identity of the Malayalam sign of the present tense with 
that of Tamil, cannot be doubted. Sometimes in Malayalam poetry 
the pronominal signa are suffixed to the signs of tense, as in Tamil; 
and in that coimeetion the identity of the signs of tense h clearly 
apparent—e.g,j compare adilekimirflii {a4^-kknidr-dn }, Tam. he 
beat£K, with the corresponding form in poetic Malayajam adikkuTtndn 
, A priori it might have been supposed that the 
Malayalam nnnu or fcfctinnii was related to chaitntt or ftuinu, the 
sign of the present participle in Telugu. The resemblance, however, 
is altogether illusory; for the Malayajam particle is derived from the 
Tamil grndru or kktndni, whilst the Telugu chunnu is compounded 
of chUf the real sign of present thne, and unnu, a participle of un4^^ 
to be; which participle is m Malayijain 
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I hav? said that I believe the Tamil gir-u and giTtdr-u wejfe ideiii- 
tical ia origin, and that the one is merely an euphonised or cor¬ 
rupted form of iho other. ^AThich Is the original form? and which 
the euphonised or oomipted? There are many instances of t hcing 
euphonised in Tamil into ndr—Jcundj-u, as a verb, ‘to become 
small,’ as a noun, ‘a amall hill,’ must be a secondary form ot fc»r-u, 
small, a form of the root which constitutes the basis of a large num¬ 
ber of words, such as fcuTtam, a fault The change of ndr into r is 
not So easy, noa? can I find any instances of it which are free from 
doubt. Still such a change may be suspected to have taken place 
in several instances, one of which is indruj. now, to-day, A second¬ 
ary form of tadrv in Tamil is wrei (pronounced itlrei), and this 
seems to point to ii-tct, i + l, sometimes became ndr in Tamil, and 
sometimes in the poets skrinks into r. Thus scl-tol, the verbal 
noun of id, to go, is changed to s^al in the “Nannul,” 
the Tamil classical grammar. In this case, however, there is also a 
lengthening of the preceding vowel. li we may suppose it-tu to 
have become, on the one hand, indm, and on the other perhaps at 
a later period, iru, we arrive at the best explanation which has been 
given of pindru or gim, the Tamil sign of present time. Dr Graul, 
I believe (m his ‘-Outlmes of Tamil Grammar”), was the first to 
suggest the origination of this sign from Je = ff, a sign of the future 
in poetical Tamil, and tndru, now. His idea appears to have been 
that TamU was originally without a present tense, and that tho 
present was a new secondary tense, formed from the future by the 
ai^tionof a sign of present time, fcmdm was thus = fe-indra (then 
kirn). The same view seems to have been adopted, or independent¬ 
ly arrived at, by Dr Gundert. The fact that the form of this particle 
retained in Malayajam is iinn« (in older compositions often m»a) 
vi-ould seem to prove that ktndru. not fcir«, was the form in use in 
Tamil prior to the final separation from Tamil of the Malaya]am, 
and, therefore, not onbf the more classical form in Tamil, as it is 
admitted to be. hut also the more ancient. This fact, though it does 
not pro^'e the derivation of Icindre from fc-indru, yet favours that 
supposibon. 

The present tense b seldom used in Tamil poetry, and I have 
never found it in inscriptions, though the past and future and com¬ 
binations of both abound. In the talk of the common people, though 
the present tense is freely used, yet the grammatical signs of the 
present, giru, &c„ are generaUy omitted. They say vigtidu, it bums, 
instead of vigu-{gir)-cdn. It wotdd seem, consequently, that the 
inflesdonol forms of the present tense are not very deeply rooted in 
the laugooge. 
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In the language ol the Tudas the present and tuture seem to be 
identieal, and the sign of time seems to be (c oi: g — e.g.j polccni, 1 go, 
pdfeemi, we go; cj-shkeii (ersA-fc-cJi), I am, we are (rah 

for r), In the second and third persons the k seems to be softened 
into ch— e.g., erahehi, he or they are. In the language of the Kotas, 
p seems to replace k —c.g., hdgope, 1 go, hogapemc, we go> In the 
third person, however, singular and plural, k asserts its place—e.g., 
hdgalco, he or they go. 

The Tuda fe of the first person and the Kota fc of the third seem 
naturally to connect themselves, not only with the gu of the Old 
Tamil, but with the fcum or gum of the Old Canarese aorbt—e.g.. 
Old Tamil iey-gu, 1 do or will do; Old Canarese Tnndu-gum (I, he, 
they, &c.), do. The p of the Kota present is evidently connected 
with dap, the Old Canarese sign of the present tense, but still more 
nearly related to the v, b, or p of the Taznil-Malayi^aiTi'Canarew 
future. In some Kota verbs fc is the sign of the present tense, as in 
Tuda—^.g,, niodlcene (eind-k-ene), I ask, riiuJkenie, we ask. In 
isome, both letters seem to be muted, as in ettafcepe, 1 raise up, 1 
build, of which the past tense is Sttape. 

2. The Preterite Tense. — The mode in w'hitHl a language forms 
its preterite constitutes one of the most distinctive features in its 
grammatical character, and one which materially contributes to the 
determination of the question of its relationship. In the Semitic 
languages past time, or the objective reality of past events, is de¬ 
noted by placing the verbal theme fiist. and suffixing to it the sign 
of the personal agent In the primitive indo-European languages, 
the preterite appears to have been most coimnonly formed by mean.s 
of the reduplication of the root or verbal theme; but this reduplico- 
tion has in many instances been so softened and euphonised, that it 
has dwindled into the mere use of a difierent vowel in the preterite 
from that which appears in the root. The Indo-European preterite 
was also frequently formed by means of a prefixed temporal aug¬ 
ment; a prefix which Bopp considers to be identical with ^alpha 
privative.’ but which is supposed by Meyer to be identical with a, 
a roUc of the auxiliary verb to haste, which is still prefixed to verbs 
in the Celtic languages as a temporal augment—E.#,, as a rign of 
past time. In a large proportion of the verbs in the modem Teu¬ 
tonic tongues, in the modem Persian, in the Turkish and Finnish 
families of languages, in the vernacular languages of Korthem 
Tnilia , anrt with a few excefptions, in the Dravidlan langu3e«t the 
preterite is formed by suffixing to the verbal theme a particle, 
sometimes s consonant, sometimes a vowel, which Is significant of 
past time. 
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The DravinJiaD preterite tense is ordinarily formed, like the 
present, by annexing the pronominal signs to the preterite verbal 
participle. It is in that participle that the idea of past time resides : 
by it alone that idea is expressed. The changes that are made whe^ 
the pronominal signs are added will be shown to be euphonic 
merely, not structural; and in Malayajam (in which the pronominal 
signs have ceased to be annexed), that part of speedi which cor- 
r^nds to the Tamil preterite verbal participle expresses by itself 
the past tense of the verb. Consequently, an inquiry into the Dra- 
Vldian preterite tense resolves itself into an inquiry into the forma¬ 
tion of the preterite verbal participle. The preterite verbal parti* 
ciple is us^ in Tamil with a wider range of significatbn than in 
sDy o er dialect, though its proper and inherent meaning is that of 
the preterite alone Tamil, being destitute of a present verbal par- 
tiriple, uses the preterite verbal participle instead, in consequence 
of which, in a Tamil sentence, the question of time is in abeyance 
till It is determined by the tense of the final governing verb This 
ja more or less the case in all the dialects. Where there is a present 
paruciple as well as a preterite, the present is used to denote simul- 
tan^us acti^, the preterite successive actions; but it is the final 
verb which deter^nes whether those aclious, whether simultaneous 
or successive, belong to the present, the past, or the future This 
^etenni^teness of time in TamU applies to the verbal participle 
alone also to the preterite tense of the finite verb, ^uch 

of past time, precisely as in 

We have now to inquire particularly into the Dravidian methods 
Of fo^g the preterite. They divide themselves into 
of con«>nant; and (2.) by suflixing a sign 

1- Tbn Formation of the Phetekite hv Reduplication or the 
^AL CoNsoNANT.-This mode of forming the preterite is adopted 
by a very smol] number of verbs in each of the Dravidian dialects' 
but Its existence cannot he doubted, and it is a mode which is a^ 
mteres^g as it is remarkable, In the Indo-European languages 

reot^wS uiij ^ reduphcatiqn, it is the 

root wtech is doubled, or at least the first syllabie of the root but 

in the Dravidian dialects the reduplication is that of the final con¬ 
sonant alone. Ihe verbal themes which form their preterites in this 
manner are those which end in ilei, p-u, or r-« mereded t, 
vowel-.,.,, in ^ 
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to ; and per^u^ to obtain—the preterites of which are 
1 suffered ; pukk^i^ I entered; and pettr-^n^ I obtained. In each 
of the above examples the final consonants — and r—^are 
doubled, and being thus doubled^ are converted by rule into the 
corresponding surds tt, kk, and rr (pronounced ttr). Whilst the 
above and similar verbs form their preterites m this manneT in the 
classical dialect of Tamil, in the modern colloquial dialect some of 
those very verbs have adopted the more ordinary method of denot¬ 
ing past time by means of a suffixed particle or consonant. Thus 
ptilcfc-^n, I entered, has been superseded in the modem dialect by 
and nakk-in, 1 laughed, by negei-tt-en. Canarese 
forms the preterites of this class of %"erbs in exact agreement with 
cla&sicd Tamil— nakk-anu, he laughed, from nag-u^ to laugh; 
and Telugu, though less sj'stemalic in this point, exhibits the opera¬ 
tion of the same rulet especially in the relative participles of the pre¬ 
terite. This Dravidian reduplication diifers materially in form 
from that of the Indo-European languages^ but it appears to pro^ 
eeed from a similar principle^ and it constitutes, so far as it goes, 
an interesting point of resemblance between the two families. 

3. ThZ FoaMATTON OF THE PRCTEaiTE BY SnFFIXXNG SOME 
Paeticlf om Sign of Past Time.—T hb, with the exception of the 
very few verbs included in the previous class, Is the method of form¬ 
ing the preterite which is invariably adopted by the Dravidian 
languages, and which may be regarded as their characteristic mode. 
For the purpose of thoroughly investigating this subject, it wUl be 
derinable to inquire into the practice of each dialect senatim^ 

(1.) The Canarcse Preterite. — ^The most characteristic Cana- 
rese preterite is formed by annexing d (euphonically d-u) to the 
verbal theme. Thi^ addition constitutes the preterite verbal partly' 
ciple^c.g,* ifird-aj having defended, nudi-d-u, having spoken; to 
which the pronemmal terminations are suffixed to form the pre¬ 
terite tense^ — ili-4-enii, I descended, itudi-d-i, thou saidst. All 
verbal themes (both in the classical and in the colloquial dialect, 
and whether transitive or intransitive) which end in i or c, form 
their preterites in this manner, together with many themes ending 
in u. All the apparent irregularities that exist are merely modffi- 
cations of the d in question. Ihus, sometimes t is substituted for 
d—e.g.j QTitanu, he knew, instead of nridanu (corresponding to the 
Tamil uriruJcTt); sometimes the d of the preterite combines with 
the final consonant of the root, and converts it into dd or ft— 
iddanu, he Was, instead of irudanu (Tam. irund^n); eddu^ having 
risen, instead of eliidu (Tam. ertinJu); utfu^ having ploughed. In- 

e, £3 
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Stead of (Tam. urudu); Timlu, having stood, instead of tiiltidu 

(Tam. ntltdru). 

Another Canarese preterite is formed by suffixing • to the crude 
verbal theme-^.g.^ having done, from to do. Be¬ 

tween this i and the pronomLoai terminations, d is inserted in the 
formation of the preterite tense—e.g., inod-i-(dj-enu^ I did, bflf-i- 
(d) -anu, he lived. This mode of forming the preterite characterises 
moat verbs ending in u in the modem dialect. The final u of such 
verbs is merely euphonic, not radical, and is elided on i being aii- 
nexedi and the d which is inserted between i and the pronominal 
signs, though possibly identical in origin with the d which consti¬ 
tutes a sign of the preterite, is merely euphonic in so far as the 
use to which it is now put is concerned. 

In a considerable number of instances the formation of the 
preterite m t appears to be a modem corruption. Intransitive verbal 
themes ending in u form their preterite in d in the classical dialect; 
and it is in the collotiuial dialect alone that i forms their preterite 
— c.g., instead of hdj-i (colL), having lived, the classical dialect has 
bal-d-ii, and as the classical dialect is undoubtedly more authorita¬ 
tive and probably also more ancient than the colloquial, d or d-it 
may be considered as the legitimate form of the preterite of this 
class of verbs. This conclusion is codfirmed by the analogy of 
Tamil, in which the corresponding verbal theme forms ite preterite 
Verbal participle by suffixing nd, an euphonised form of d—e.g., 
vSr-nd-u, having flourished, which is the equivalent, not of the 
modem Canarese bd|-i, but of the ancient bst-d-u. 

How is this diversity in the formation of the preterite to be 
accounted for? Can i have been derived in any manner from d? 

argument in favour of this supposition may be deduced from the 
circumstance that the classical bd|-d-en, I lived, which is in perfect 
dialectic agreemmt with the TbmU has in the colloquial 

direct beoome boj-i-d-enu. Even m the ancient dialect itself^ though 
this t is generally unknown, it makes Its appearance in the preterite 
^afive participle, which may be bfil-i-d-c, that lived, as well as 
bal~d-a, though the corresponding Tamil is always ufir-nd-a If we 
could form a judgment, therefore, from these inst^ces alone, i 
would seem to have come into existence as a vocalic bond of con¬ 
nection between the root and the sign of the preterite. 

The future, both in Canarese and in Tamil, often makes use of 
11 as a bond of union between the verbal root and u. the sign of 
tense e.g,, t>d|-u-v^u, coli Can., and vdf-tt-v-^, coll. Tam. I 
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shall livcp instead of the ancient and mare correct CaiL, 

and Tam. In this case the u Is certauily euphonic^ though 

it has not come to be used, as i has, to express grammatical relation, 
or in lieu of the sign of tense which it is employed to euphonise. If 
we had to account for the insertion of i before d in such instances 
only as have been meationodp we might be content with the suppo^ 
sition of its euphonic origin; but the use of i as a sign of the pi^ 
terite has a much wider range. All trajisitive verbs ending in u, 
both in the classical dialect of Canarese and in the coUoquial, form 
their preterite verbal participles by sulHxlng i; and there is nothing 
to show that those verbs ever formed their preterites in any other 
manner. A very large number of verbs of this class form their pre¬ 
terites in Tamil hbo by suffixing i; and in Telugu the preterite is 
formed by suffixing i to the root, not of one class of verbs only, but 
of allp with the exception of the small dass of redupUcative verbs. 

This statement applies, it is true, to the preterite verbal par- 
tidple of Telugu, not to the preterite tense of the verb, which gene¬ 
rally suffixes or inserts, as a tense^sigiif some additional consonant 
or particle; but Ln Malayajam the preterite verbal participle con¬ 
stitutes by itself the preterite tense, without the addition of any 
pronominal signs; and in that dialect I is the only sign of past time 
which is used by a large number of verbs* Thus p^i, which means 
having sung in the other dialects, signifies m Malaya^am (he, she, 
or it) sang; i bs, thcreforep in that dialect a distinctive sign of the 
preterite in the class of verbs referred to; and it is to be remem¬ 
bered that the additi<Mi of the pronominal terminations, though the 
means of expressing personality, effects no change in the means 
whereby time Is expressed. The extent and prevalence, therefore, 
of the use of I as a sign of the preterite seems to forbid our supposing 
it to have been in all cases derived from an euphoioisatian of if ^ 
and as d, on the other hand, cannot have been derived from i, it 
appear^ probable that d and i are dbtinct and independent signs of 

time- 

Of these two signs of past time d is to be con$iderodt if not the 
older, yet at least the more pre\^alont and more characteristic. We 
have seen that in many mstances in which the colloquial Canarese 
has the classical dialect and Tamil have d. Not in those ingtanpaM 
cnly^ but universallyt Telugu uses i as the sign of the preterite- but 
the great antiquity of the grammatical forms of Tamil and Old 
Canarese precludes the siipposilioti that their moat characteristic 
i^gn of past time has been borrowed from that of Telugu. In addi¬ 
tion to which, it will be shown that in Telugu itself there are traces 
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of the existence of an old sign o£ the preterite agreeing with that 
of Tamil and classical Canarese, tt would, therefore, appear that 
two mode^ of forming the preterite being in existence, one in d, 
another in i, the latter form has in many instances, particularly in 
Tolugu, superseded the former; and the pre>'aleiice of i in Telugu 
and Gond would seem to prove that this form must be one of great 
antiquity. 

In the Indo-European family of languages we find similar inter¬ 
changes amongst the signs of past time; and though in some in¬ 
stances one form or mode may have been derived from another, j'et 
this cannot have heen the case uniformly—e g., the iseelc Germanic 
conjugations cannot have heen corrupted from the strong, or vice 
uersa j thoxigh it seems certain that the strong method of forming 
the perterite was more ancient than the weak, and though it is also 
certain that the former mode has in very many instances been 
superseded by the latter. 

What is the origin of the d which is inserted in Canarese be¬ 
tween t and the pronominal terminations, and also between i and 
the sign of the relative participle? It appears to be used (whatever 
he its origin) merely for the purpose of preventing hiatus between 
concurrent vowels—c.g., mo^i- (d)-enu, I did, tnff^-i-(d)-a, that did. 
Hiatus is generally prevented in the Dravidian languages by the 
insertion of a nasal, or of one of the semi-vowels y and v; and it 
seems extraordinary that d should he used for this purpose. It is 
true that in some of the inflexions of Canarese nouns— e.g., 
marn-d-a, of a tree, d might seem to be used eupbonically; but it 
has heen shown in the section on “The Noun" that that d is the 
xemnant of a neuter demonstrative, and is used as an inflexional 
increment; it is not, therefore, a precedent for the use of d for the 
prevention of hiatus merely. Possibly the use of this d by the 
Canarese verb may thus be accounted for; a consonant for prevent* 
ing hiatus between the sign of the preterite and the subsequent 
signs of personality and relation being required, Canarese preferred 
using for this purpose a sign of the preterite which still survived. 
Thus d was not e new invention, but an old particle used for a new 
purpose, and placed in a position in which it would not have ap¬ 
peared but for the use to wluch it had already been put. 

(2.) The Tamil Preterite.—The preterite b ordinarily formed in 
Tamil, as in Canarese, in two ways—vb., by sufflxing either d or i 
to the verbal theme. In the former case, d itself b more rarely used 
than some euphonisation of it. or related consonant; but such second* 
ary forms invariably resolve themselves into d. Thus, when a 
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them^ vnih I as its final letter is followed by d as the sign of the 
preterite, the compound becomes ndr^—the preterite verbal par¬ 
ticiple of pdlj likej is not poini-u^ but port-dr-u. Sometimes, hoW’* 
ever, when d follows the compound becomes rr, pronounced ttr 
—e.g., from to learns comes, not fcctl-d-Up but kart^ 

having learned (Can. kali-d-^u). Z foUowed by d becomes n4 — 
from tucL to die, comes mdnd-u^ having died. Sometimes, however, 
when d folIow^s I, the compound becomes ft—e.g*, from fc§L to hear, 
comes kett-u, having heard. These and similar combinations are 
merely instances of euphonisation, in accordance with the fixed 
phonetic rules of the language; and in each case it is in reality d 
alone which constitutes the sign of past time. In some verbs the 
primitive d still remains unchanged and pure—ep., uru-d-u, having 
ploughed, from uru, to plough; or with a conversion of the dental 
d into the cerebral d—having seen, from fcdn^ to see* 

The euphonisation of d which occurs most frequently, and is 
most characteristic of Tamil, is its conversion into ad. This con¬ 
version. takes place without phonetic necessity, and solely through 
that fondness for nasali^tion which is so deeply Inherent in Tamil 
and Telugu, e^specially in Tamil, and by means of which the forma- 
tives gu, du, and hu have so generally been changed to nga^ ndu, 
and mim. In the majority of cases in Tamil in which d (preceded 
by a vowel or semi-vowel) once formed the sign of the preterite, 
it has been nasalised into ?id; whilst Canarese, wherever it 
preserved the primitive d, ha«v preserved it imnasalised and pure. 
Thus whilst the Tamil preterite of iru, to be^ is I was* 

the corresponding Canoresc is iddemt (for fru-d-enu); and whilst 
the preterite of the Tamil verb var^ to flourish, is udr^Tid-cn^ he 
flourished, the equiviilent in ctassical Canarcse is bdl-d^m,. The 
higher dialect of Tamil retains some traces of the primitive ucma« 
salised purity of this sign of the preterite—e.g,, vifit-nd-M, having 
fallen, from vifUy to fall, is occasionally written by the poet^ vir-d-Up 
(vJt is phonetically equivalent to mrn ), It is curious to notice the 
progress of nasalisation which is apparent in this verb on com¬ 
paring the Canarese biddu (for fetj-da), the High Tamil uTrdu^ the 
modem Tamil oiftindu^ and the Malayalam i?mu. 

Another change which d undergoes in TamO consists m its being 
hardened and doubled in certain cases, so as to become tf. This 
happens to nd as well as to d,—a clear proof of the development of 
the former from (he latter; and when the d of tid is doubled, the 
nasal entirely disappears. Just as the doubled form of rig is JtJt, 
and that of mb, pp, so the doubted form of nd is tf* In some hi- 
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thi* change is merely euphonic—pcclu> to lie, an intran¬ 
sitive verb^ takes for its preterite, not pa^tu-d-en or podu-nd-^ 
but pa4^-tt-§n^ 1 lay. Such i:!ases, howeverp are rare^ and In general 
the use of tt as a ^gn of the preterite instead of d or nci^ Is a means 
of diatingoishing transitives or active verbs from in transitive — e.g., 
the tt of tapit-en, 1 lowered, is formed by the doubling and harden¬ 
ing of the rtd. {the equivalent of d) of the corresponding intransi¬ 
tive I became low. See the further explanation of this 

subject under the head of ^The Classification of Verbs.'* 

The second mode of forming the preterite in Tamil, as in Cana- 
rese, is by suffixing i to the verbal theme. The themes which form 
their preterite in this manner are those which terminate in u 
euphonICp and of which the radical portion consists either in one 
long syUable or in two syllables, whether short or long- In this 
connection^ aa in prtKody, a vowel which is long by position is equi¬ 
valent to one which is naturally long. The following are examples 
of the oksses of verbs which take f for their preterites — (long 
^Ikhle) to sing: (long by position) to make; (two 

short syllables) erud-u, to write; (one syllable short, and one long 
by position) timpp^ii, to turn. All verbs of which the final conso¬ 
nant is a liquid semi-vowel {I, U r, f, not v or t), whatever number 
of syllables they may contain, form their preterite by means of d 
or some of its modiheations: such verbs are therefore exceptions 
to the above rule. 

Even in the ck$s of Tamil verbs which take t as their preterite 
suffixp there are traces of the prevalence of d at a more ancient 
period. Thusp whilst ‘thou didst go' is in the ordinary dialect po- 
(n}-dy (properly pdg-i-(n)-dy, from pd, or p6-gu, to go>, in the 
poets pd-d-i is sometijnes used instead: so instead of (for 

from d-^u, to become), thou beoamesst. the poets some* 
times use d-d-i. In these instances Canar^e also, even in the col¬ 
loquial dialect, says pddi and fldi. Even nd Is sometimes d only in 
Tamil poetry — e g,, vam-d-i, thou is found instead of the 

more modem va-nd-dy (for ncni-nd-ap); and it is evident that 
this form, i?flra-d-i, exactly corresponds to the forms quoted abevei 
p6-d-i and enf-i 

Notwithstandiiig, therefore, the prevalence of i as a sign of the 
preterite in Tamil, as in Canarese (though in a less degree than in 
CannreseK there seems to be some reason for regarding it as ^ 
innovation, or at least as a less characteristic and kss widely used 
sign than tL n is mserted kt Tamil (as d in Canarese) between the 
I which constitutes the sign of the preterite of certain cksses of 
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verbs jvnd the pronominal terminatioDs^ and between tbe aign 
of the preterite and the sign of the relative participle—e.g.j from 
pdd-tj having sung (the pueterite verbal partidple of to 

sing), is formed pad-i-(n)-CTj 1 sang; thou didst sing; 

p^-i- (n) he aang: so also pSd^i- (n) the relative participle, 
that sang. Whatever be the origin of this % it cannot be donbted 
that its use in Tanul is at present whoUy euphonic; and this states 
merit applies also to the use of the same n in the preterite participle 
of Telugu. Itt in no mspect, contributes to the expression of gram¬ 
matical relation; and when used by the relative participle in Tamil, 
it may optionally and elegantly be changed into which is one of 
the semi-voweb that are systematically used for the prevention of 
hiatus— e.g.^ instead of p^i (n) that sang, we may write with still 
more perfect propriety Probably y is in this coimecUon 

older than (See ""Sounds"). We see a parallel use of n in the 
Turkish verbp in the frequent insertion of an euphonic n between 
the theme and the inEniUval parlide^ and also between the theme 
and the sign of the passive^ The most weighty argument in con¬ 
firmation of the eupboede origin of the Tamilian n in question is 
derived from the use of it as an euphonic fulcrum, or means of pre- 
venting hiatus in the Dravidian languages generally, and even in 
connection with anodier part of the Tamil verb. Thus, in the 
classical plural neuter of the present ten^^ ^erupindrami (uara- 
gmdr-um)j they (things) come^ the n of the pronominal termina¬ 
tion ana. is undoubtedly equivalent to the v of the isolated plural 
neuter anei (for ai?a); and is used merely for the euphonic preven¬ 
tion of hiatus between the first or the demonstratiye vowel, and 
the final ct^ or the sign of the neuter plural (a(fi)a or a{v)a is 
equivalent to c-c). Native Tamil grammarians consider in, not ij 
the sign of the preterite; but as never in^ is the form used by the 
preterite verbal participle, it is evident that they have given too 
important a place to what is at present at least a merely euphonic 
letter. 

If Tamil and Telugu alone were concerned, we should perhaps 
be justified in considering the purely euphonic origin of the n in 
question to be a settled point; but a difficulty arises on comparing 
those languages with Canarese, Wherever Tamil and Telugu use 
n in the formation of the pi^terite tense and the preterite relative 
participle, there Canarese, as has been obsei%'ed, uses d — e.g,, 
I did, not widdi-{n>-enu; and mddi-(d)-fl, that did, 
not ma^-(Ti)-a. Now, diough this d of the Canarese is certainly 
euphonic in its present use, it has been shown that there h reason 
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for suspecting it to be derived from d, the old sign of the preterite; 
and if this supposition be correct^ it would follow that the Tamilian 
which correspiouds so perfectly to the Canarese d, may be derived 
from the same source as d, and eut^onicaUy altered from it. The 
n of the Tamil preterite, therefore, as well as the d of the Canarese, 
may testify to the primitive universality of the use of d as a sign 
of past time. Whether d f= n) was originally a sign of the pre^ 
terite or not, the conversion of d into u in this connection, viz,, in 
the preterite tense, and especially in the x^reterite relative participle, 
is analogous to the change of to or da to na in the past participle of 
the Indo-European tongues, especially in German, from which the 
final n of our own past participles (such as *falleii’) has been 
derived. 

(3.) The Malaf^d^in Preterite.—The Malayalam preterite is 
substantially the same as the Tamil; the only real difference consists 
in the disuse in Malaytjam of the pronominal terminations. The 
sign of past time is invariably the same in each Di-avidian language, 
with only such modifications of sound as are dialectic and regular. 
That which constitutes the preterite verbal participle in Tamil is 
in Malayalam the preterite tense of the verb—c,g., na^andn in 
Tamil signifies having walked; the corresponding Malaya^ word 
na^ormu, means (he, she, it, or theyl walked. Some confusion has 
been introduced in Malayalam books by writing the preterite uer- 
hfll participle nodamia, having walked, as if it were identica] with 
the preterite relative participle nadontte, that walked. The render- 
i^ of the sound of the latter word is correct, the final a being the 
sign of the relative participle in all the Dravidinn languages, and, 
as I conceive, identical in origin with a, the sign of the genitive, 
nadaftus, that walked, is therefore identical with the Thmil nadawlo- 
On the other hand, the final a of the preterite serboi participle 
ought either to have been u, corresponding to the Tamil nndandu, 
having walked, or, being a very short vowel, merely enunciative 
and euphonic, it should have been elided (as it is when foUowed 
by another vowel), after the fashion employed in North Malabar, 
in which this word is written nodaun*. In Dr Gundert’s Malayalam 
Grammar and Dictionary, the short u is denoted by it, in accordance 
with Lepsius’s system of transliteration. This mode of rendering 
ihe letter has also been adopted in Brigel’s "GramnuLr of the Tuju,” 
in which language the short enunciative u has acquired a very pro¬ 
minent place. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this blemish in 
Malayalam orthography, as Dr Gundert terms it, will now disappear. 

(4.) The Telupu Preterite.-bi Telugu all preterite verbal par- 
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ticipleSp without exception^ are lormed by adding i to the theme. 
Even those verbs which form their preterites by suffixing d or some 
modification of it in Tamils Canarese, and Medeydlami form their 
preterites in Telugu by suffixing t—e,g.j kayy^u, Tam. and Can., 
having bought, is in Telugu korv-i^ and kan^"^, Tam-p and Can., 
having secHp is kait--j- Notwithstanding the universality of this rule, 
there are traces even in Telugu of the me of a particle correspond¬ 
ing to the d of the other dialects as a sign of past time. Though the 
preterite verbal participle never takes any suflix but that of i, 
some parts of the preterite tense of the verb in the higher idiom of 
the language the first and second persons both singular and 

plural) insert the partide ti bet^^een the i of the verbal participle 
and the pronominal terminadons. It cannot be doubted, I thinks 
th^t this ti, which is found nowhere but in the preterite, is dlied 
to the d which is inserted in the same place in the Canarese pre¬ 
terite. Thus, whilst both in Canarese and in Telugu the preterite 
verbal participle of a4^-u, to play, is ad-i^ having played, in both 
dialects tt or d is suffixed to i before adding the personal termina¬ 
tions—e.g., compare Can. I played, Tel. dd-i-ti-tii. It 

has already been shown to bo probable that the d thus inserted by 
the Canarese, though now used to so large an extent euphonieally^ 
was originally a sign of the preterite, identical with the d which is 
still used for that purpose by many verbs. This view derives con- 
fiimation from Telugu, in which the corresponding tt does not ap¬ 
pear to be used euphonically at all, and certamJy is not used for 
the prevention of hiatus; for there is no hiatus and no necessity for 
an euphonic insertion between the aforesaid adt and nij the pro¬ 
nominal fragment, or in the second person between Sdi and vL It 
therefore follows that we must regard tt as a sign of past time, 
subordinate indeed to I, and unused in the third person cf the pre- 
terite^ but immediately allied to d. the past tense-sign of Tamil and 
Canarese, and testifying to the existence of a time when d, or its 
equivalent was one of the signs of the preterite in Telugu as 
in the other dialects. In some Telugu verbs, ti is combined in such a 
manner with the final consonant of the theme, a$ to prove beyond 
doubt its identity in origin and force with the Tamil d —e^g.j chis-ti- 
Tel- I did (for cheri-ti-m), is evidently equivalent to the Tamil 
iey-d &ti; and kmy4i-ni, 1 bought (for fconi^ti-ni), is equivalent to 
fcon-^-en. So also when e, the Telugu conditional particle, answer¬ 
ing to the Tamil bI, ia suffixed to the preterite tense of « verb for 
the purpose of giving to it the meaning of the subjunctive, it appears 
evident that the andent sign ol the preterite of the Telugu must 
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Lave been^ not ij but ti or t—e.g,^ compare ihe Teiugu chest^^ if 
(I, thou, he, &C0* did or do (abbreviated from with the 

Tami] iei/d-dL Jl may be mentioned as a singuW coincidence that 
in Mongolian the gerund du haa been modernised into ju, and that 
again has been changed colloquially into jl- 

We have seen that TamU inserts n between the preterite verbal 
participle and the pronominal terminations in many instances in 
which d is used for th^ purpose in C^narese, The colloquial dialect 
of Telugu makes much use of na in the same connection:— e.g,j 
(n)-dnu, r played (answering tq the Tamil d^-i-(it) -en), instead ol 
the more elegant and probably more ancient dd-t-ti-ni. Compare 
oy-b (n)Te]> I became, d-(n) en^ Tam, (for ng*t-(n)-en) ^ and 
Can. (for flg-i-(d)-ejiu). On the whole+ it may be con¬ 
cluded that the Telugu agrees wth the other dialects in exhibiting 
distinct and deep-seated traces of the ancient use of d or t as a sign 
of the preterite^ notwithstanding the universal prevalence in Telugu 
at present of the use of I, as the sign of the preterite verbal 
participle, 

I may here take occasion to guard against an iUusory' resem¬ 
blance to which my altentio'n was once called, viz*i the resemblance 
which subsists between the Telugu preterite verbal participle ^eichi, 
^ving placed, and the corresponding Tamil participle ueirtu, which 
is vulgarly pronounced ueichi. The t£ of the Tamil being 

simply the hardened and doubled form of d, is the ordinary agn of 
the preterite; and if there were any real alliance bctureen tt^u, 
through its provincial pronunciation, and the Telugu chn, we should 
undoubtedly have here an imtance of the use of tt—i.e., of d—in 
modem Telugu as well as m Tamil, as a sign of the preterite verbal 
participle, and consequently of past time. The r^^mhlanca 
however, is iUusory, The ch of the Telugu peichi corresponds, not 
to the tt of the Tamil veittu, but to the fcfc which constitutes the for^ 
mative of so many verbs and nouns in Tamil, kfe makes its appear¬ 
ance in the infinitive of this very verb, vi^, vm-kk-a, to pkce, the 
Telugu of which is vei-ch-o, hk is vulgarly pronounced ch in the 
southern part of the Tzimil country, and the aame pronunciation 
universally obtains in Telugu. The imperative or theme of this 
verb in Telugu is not vei, as in Thmib but neich-u (with the addi¬ 
tion to vei of the formative ck-u, Tivhich is equivalent to the Tamil 
kk-u); and from this oeick-u, ’tiie preterite verbal partLdple weich-i 
is regularly formed, in tim as in all other cases, by the adation of 
i If the ^iresponding Tamil verb formed its preterite in the same 
manner, its verba! participle would be oei-fck-t, not vei-U-u. A 
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ca<i f» in point in illtkitration of this i3 the Tamil to liftj to 

weigh (TeU ^n-c^l-u)^ the preterite verbal participle of which, b 
tu-Jck-i (Tel. tu-ch-i). 

(5.) The Tu[u Preferife,—The TUlu preterite, like that of Gond, 
divides itself into two tenses, an imperfect and a perfect, each regu¬ 
larly Inflected. The imperfect tense is that which corresponds to 
the ordinary preterite of the other dialects, and is formed in substan¬ 
tially the same manner by suflixlng to the root either the ordinary 
Dravidian t or d, or the i, which is still more commonly used in 
several dialects. Comiiare Tuju ittCj 1 was, with iddeitu, Can.; trua- 
den, Tam.: Tuju fcende (ken' for fceE) with fcetteit (fcel-tMy. 
Tam.: fcciidenu, Can. i appears in burige, I fell, from hfiru, to fall 
(Tam. otru, vif). The p^eet tense seems to be formed by suffix¬ 
ing an additional d, with such euphonic changes as the dialect re¬ 
quires. Compare itfe, I was, with itf de, I have been. 

(6.) Preterites of Minor Dialects,—^It is difScult to make out 
the Tuda preterite, th appears to be the sign of the past, corres¬ 
ponding to the Tamil and Conarese d—e.g., compare Bd-ie-ew, I 
dance, with I danced. This th is written ch by Mr 

Metz—e.g., bindch-pini, I asked: and, according to him, the same ch 
appears alike in the present and the past, in each person except the 
first Dr Pope inserts th before cJi in the past—e.g,, dd-th-cfii, 
danced. In the Kota dialect the past seems to be represented by 
si—e.g.^ compare ftdgape, I go, with bosipc. I went. In thb it does 
not stand alone, as will be seen. In Gond, si or ji, apparently soft¬ 
ened from ti, forms the verbal participle of the preterite; but the 
perfect tense is formed by suffixing tt—e g., fcei-t(-dn. 1 have ealled; 
kei-ri, having called. In Seoni Gond, also, the preterite or conjunc¬ 
tive participle suffixes si—ep., having spoken; but the past 

participle is formed by suffixing fur—c.g,, ii)u?il(-titr, spoken; and 
the past tense simply suffixes t— e.g., atinfe-f-an, I spoke, wunk-t-i, 
thou didst speak. An imperfect or progressive tense is formed by 
inserting uTid or Ttd, apparently the substantive verb, between the 
root and the prononunal terminations. 

These instances (end to confirm the supposition that d, or some 
modification of it, is, if not the only, yet at least the most ancient 
and characteristic sign of the Dravidian preterite. 

Ortcin of the DtiAViniaN Signs or Past Time. 

1. The most probable conjecture I can offer respecting the 
of i, is one which would confirm the supposition of ib second- 
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ary charscler. I conceive it to have been originally a vowel of con¬ 
junction, employed for the purpose of Guphonically connecting the 
verbal theme and the true sign of past time, d or d-u. Where the 
theme terminated in a hard consonant, euphony would require some 
such vocalic bond of connection— e.g., the Old Canarese hoJ-d-en, I 
lived, is undoubtedly somewhat liarsh to an ear that it attuned to 
Dravidian phonetics; and it was natural that it should be softened, 
as it has been in modem Canarese, into b^4-d-enu. We see a pre¬ 
cisely s i m il a r euphonic insertion of t in the Latin dont-i-fus (in¬ 
stead oi domttis), tamed, and the Sanskrit pid-i-toli (instead of 
pid-toli), pressed. Subsequently we may suppose the true pre¬ 
terite d to have gradually dropped oflf; whilst i remained, as being 
the easier sound, with the adventitioiLs signification of the preterite. 
There are many instances in all languages of euphonic additions 
coming to be used instead of the parts of speech to which they were 
attached—e.g., in the Telugu verb, is used to represent the second 
person singular of the pronoun instead of nt, thou, though tut was 
originally only au euphonic addition to m, by which it was con- 
verted into nfva. 

It deserves notice that wherever i is used In Canarese or in 
Tamil, instead of d, as a sign of the preterite, the use of d would in 
that instance be har?h and uncouth; and that on comparing the 
Tamil verbs which form their preterite in i with those that suffix d, 
no reason hut euphony can be alleged why the one suffix should be 
employed rather than the other; consequently euphonic causes must 
at least have helped the development of i. This supposition of the 
origin of i from the vocalic conjunction of d with the verbal theme 
would also account for the eircumstance that wherever i is followed 
by a vowel (whether the initial vowel of the pronominal termina¬ 
tions, or the a which constitutes the sign of the relative participle) 
it picks up again the d which it had gradually lost, and uses it as 
an euphonic bond of conjunction, either in its original shape of d 
^in Canarese. or in its nasalised shape of n. as in Tamil and Telugm 
The manner in which ti is separated from the theme in some Telu^ 
preterites—e.g., fcon-i-ti-ni (fco^^i.T^i), 1 bought, confirms this sup¬ 
position of the euphonic origin of i, 

2. d, the more characteristic sign of the Dravidian preterite 
presents many interesting resemblances to corresponding dena of 
past time in various Indo-European and Scythian languages. 

It may have an ulterior, though remote, connection with t or ta 
(altemaling with no), the ordinary .suffix of the Indo-European oas 
Sive parttdple-e.g., jiia,ro-fe. Sans, Imown; Greek 
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; Latm Sam, bentj G-dthic 

n^n {a}s. In Gothic this suf&e d or t; in New Persian invariably 
d. In Sanskrit the partidple which is formed from fa is in general 
distinctively passive; but a few traces exist of a preterite signifi¬ 
cation, only^ however, in connectioti with neuter verbs—c,g.^ 
one who went; one who has come info being. A preterite 

signifioatioEL pFedominates also in the active participles formed by 
suffixing Cauat (derived from the passive ta)—e.gr.;, kri-taiKit^ was 
making, and in the indeterminate past participle, or gerund, wbicb 
is formed by suffixing tvd—having made or through 
making. 

Though there may possibly be some ultimate conneefion be¬ 
tween the preterite d of the Dravidian languages a^id the passive 
(and secondary preterite) t of the Sanskrit^ the use of this d as a 
sign of the preterite is too essential a characteristic of the Dravidian 
languages, and too rare and exceptional in Sanskrit^ to admit of the 
supposition that the former borrowed it from the latt^. 

The ! which constitutes the sign of the preterite in Bengali has 
been supposed by Professors Max Muller and Bopp to be derived 
from the past participial t of the Sanskrit— Icarilam^ I did, is 
derived by them from kariia. Sans, done, followed by the personEl 
termination am. This supposition is confirmed by the conformity 
of karilam to the New Persian kardem, 1 did, and by the use in 
Marathi of a similar preterite in t, w'hich is supposed to be derived 
in like majiner from the Sanskrit passive participial t —C.g., mf 
feelo-m^ I did, Trnn gelo^n, I went. The interchange of d and 1 of 
frequent occurrence; and possibly the Sanskrit t may have become 
fl or d before it was corrupted into ?. There is no proof of this, how¬ 
ever, and the I which is used as the equivalent of t or d in the 
formation of the Slavonian preterite hyl (Pers, Inkl, Sans, 
he that f may have passed into i immediately, without 

the middle point of the cerebral d. 

Whether the preterite t of the Bengali and Marathi is dmdved 
directly from the Sanskrit passive participial (, or whether it has 
descended from some old vernacular of Northern India, it is inter¬ 
esting to notice the fact of the conformity in this important parti* 
cular between the Dravndian languages and those of the Gaurian 
family. We should notice, however, this important difference be¬ 
tween the two, that whilst the Gaurian preterite In so far es It is 
derived from the Sanskrit, appears to be only a secondary construc¬ 
tive preterite, the Dravidian d exhibits no trace whatever of con¬ 
nection with any passive participle. 
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In the New Persian, d invariably forms the sign of the preterite 
— €.p., btl-d-em, I wasj bur-d-em, 1 Iwre, The participle which con¬ 
stitutes the verbal theme in Persian, and which has a formative that 
is passive in Sanskrit, has an active as well as a passive {seteiite 
signiiicaticn — e.p., burdeh means either borne or hav ing borne, ac¬ 
cording to the context. The preterite tense has in Persian been 
developed out of a passive participle^ and this appears to have 
happened throu^ the influence of the past time which is inherent 
in the perfect passive. In Gothic and in the modeni Teutonic 
tongues, d is used in connection with a large class of verbe to denote 
the preterite: but this d has been shown to be a relic of did, and 
this again to be reduplication of the root do. Consequently the d 
of loiffld cannot really be related to the t of the Sanskrit and Per¬ 
sian, still less with the d of the Dxavidian preterite, though all three 
might naturally be supposed to be identical. 

The formation of the preterite by suffixing d prevails also in the 
Turkish and Ogrian tongues, d is the sign of past time used by 
Turkish—e.g,, compare seuer-im, I love, with seuer-d-im, I loved; 
and this d is inserted, as in Tamil and Canarese, betiveen the root 
and the pronominal signs. Compare the present Im, 1 am, with the 
preterite i-d-u™, I was. Notice also dl-d-um, I was, and the equi¬ 
valent form in Oriental Turkish, bol-d-im,- In Finnidi, the preterite 
is regularly formed by sufEsing t. The preterite participle from 
which the perfect tense is formed terminates in ut. pf, et, Ac.—e.g,, 
oll-iit, having been, from the theme oi, to be. The Hungarian forms 
its preterite in a simUar manner—e.g., the preterite participle of 
e-Jiiit, to is Ifl-tt, hftvtn^ becomei ajid from tliig 15 reg ular ly 

formed the perfect J have become. It esperially deserves 

nodee, that these Turkish, Pimiish, and Hungarian signs of the pre¬ 
terite are totally unconnected with the passive participle. They are 
signs of past-time, not of passivity; and as such they are suffi.'ced 
to all indicatives, whether active or neuter, and are appended, in 
addition to the sign of passivity, to passi^'o forms, only when those 
passives are also preterites. In this particular, therefore, the ana¬ 
logy between the Dravidian preterite and the Turko-Ugrian is 
closer and more distinctive than the Indo-European analogies which 
have been pointed out. As regards use. indeed, whatever be. or be 

supposed to be, the origin of each, it may be said to amount to 
identity. 

The Dravidian language being so highly cultivated, and having 
been cultivated from m early a period, we should be prepared to 
expect that in developing their inflexional forms they availed them- 
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selves, ^ fair as posaible^ oi words or particles which they had al¬ 
ready in nis^p instead of borrowing the znfliexional particles of their 
neighbour^ May it not be practicable^ therefore, to discover the 
origin of d, the Dravidian sign of the preterite^ in the Dravidian 
languages themselves? 

Dr Graul (in his ^'Outlines of Tamil Grammar/^ p. 42) saySp 
**The verbal form in du (c.g.^ i^jdu = perhaps '^mething 

endowed with what the root sey signifies, i.e.^ something doing') 
originally seems to have been used for all the forms of the finite 
verb in the singular {nUn icydu^ 1 doing, iti icydu, thou doing, &c.) , 
and ieydum (iei/dti-iifn), in the plural (nnm ieyduTn^ scy- 

dum^ &c. aeydu m the sense of 1 did, and seydiim in the sense of we 
did, are still found in the ancient dialect). Probably the personal 
affixes were added Inter^ seydit ^ = 1 dld^ &c. In Malay 

lam the personal affijtes are not yet used in prose/’ It would have 
been more correct to have said the personal affixes have ceased to 
be used in Malayajam prose^ for we find them in the prose of ancient 
inscriptions; but he Ls quite right in what he says respecting the 
Occasional use of the iminfiected forms i&ydu and ^eydum in the 
Tamil poets, scydu is used bath for the preterite and the future, 
but at present only in the first person singular^ and ieydum in the 
plural—e.p.j, ieydu, I did, or will do, ieydum, we did^ or will do. 
Dr Graul’s identification of the d, which is the sign of the preterite, 
with the d w'hich denotes the neuter singular in ada, tdu, that, this, 
in Tamil, and adi, idj^ in Telugu, is very ingenious. Tins d is used 
largely in the formation of verbal nouns, and might easily be turned 
to account for the purpose of denoting the present-future,' but 
it is not so easy to see how it came to be used as the sign of the pre- 
terite, the most distinctive of Dravidian tenses. In the Tbmil con¬ 
ditional if (one) does, or did, ieydu appears to express the 

meaning of * doing ^ irrrapectiye of time. In some cannectioiis, 
however, it will be seen that this condilional form connects itself 
distinctively with the past. (See ^ 'Die ConditionaL*') Every diffi¬ 
culty would be removed if we supposed the particle originally 
appended to the root to have been, not simply du, but oda, the 
remote demonstrative that. It has been seen that uie* the sign of 
the present in Canarese, is probably uhi^ this. There is something 
very enticing in the supposition of the origin of oim of the present 
tenses of the Dravidian verb from the demonstrative * this' and of 
that of the most distinctive form of the past from ’ tbat*^ The chief 
difficulty in the way of this supposition^ as far as the preterite is 
concerned, is the fact that the a of adu does not survive. It might 
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be answered that this vowel might easily be lost after the reason 
ior its use has oeased to be perceived. True; but In this case 
another vowelj i has asserted a place for itself instead of a, being 
used euphonicaily in Canarese before d, and used by itself in 
Tamils Malayalam^ and Telugu as a sign of the preterite ; and if i 
is used demonstratively, or is a relic of a vowel used demonstra- 
tivelyj the preterite must have been formed by the addition to the 
root of * this* not * that^' which is very unlikely. All that can 
safely be concluded^ therefore^ is that the d ol the Dravidian prete¬ 
rite was probably in its origin a neuter singular fommtiveg, con¬ 
verting the verbal root to which it was attached into a verbal 
noun; not into an abstract verbal noim^ such as the future seems 
to have been formed from^ but into a concrete or conjugated noun^ 
in which the action of the verb was arrested and localised. If this 
supposition should be accepted^ it wdli follow that an agreement, 
up to a certain point, vriU be discovered to exist betw'eeii the Dra- 
vidian languages and the Sanskrit and Per&iam A demonstrative 
letter or particle wiU be found to be made use of in both classra 
of languages for substantially the same purpose. In one it is used 
to denote the preterite, in the other to form a passive participle 
capable of being used as a preterite. What renders it more 
remarkable is that this demonstrative letter or particie is t or d in 
both. The dt of the Turkish preterite (setier-di-iij I loved) is 
regarded by Max Muller f'* Lectures/' p, 324) as the relic of a 
pcassesaive pronoun. Paying belongs to me/’ he says, equals I 
have paid'—he, I have or possess paying. Is the preterite d of 
Tamil also a possessive ? It might take this force, seeing that 
whilst adu is a demonstrative, meaning that or it, it is also a pos¬ 
sessive meaning of—edu enedu, that is mine. On the other 
handt I can discover no trace of a possessive signification in the 
Tamil preterite. It does not seem to get beyond a dmionstra- 
tive meaning. 

It is remarkable that the Mongohan hm a gerund, formed by 
aSixing d, which Is used precisely in the same majiner as the Dm- 
vidian d-u,^—e.g,, onfld, riding, from onthic, to ride. This seems to 
be conneoted in some way with the Turkish preterite d or di, if not 
also with the Dravidian d, the Sanskrit t, and the Persian d. The 
Mongolian has another gerund Ln which Mr Edkins thinks is 
derived from d, the Mongo] j having d for its equivalentH So abo^ 
as we have seen, the Tamil du becomes H in Telugu. The Japanese 
gerund in £e nearly agrees in form and use with the Mongol^.g,, 
lifting up, from to lift up. The Japan^e preterite 
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tense also is formed by affixing ta (apparently a modificatidn of tbie 
gerund tc) —e,g.^ imitaf from Tfii^ to seep 

3, The Future Tenee.—The jireterite sense of the Dravidlan 
verb is generally formed from the preterite participle by suffixing 
the pronominal terminations^ but the future is generally formed ^ not 
from a future participle, but by suffixing to the verbal theme some 
particle which is regarded^ whatever its origin may have beetle as 
a sign of future time, and adding to that particle the pronominal 
terminations. Generally these languages are destitute of a future 
participle. The ejcceptions are Malayalani and classical Tamil, in 
both of which there is a parUeiple of the future in van or and 
Tulu, in which there is a participle which may be used either for 
the present or the future. 

In the Dravidian languages there are two future formations* 
One^ which is called in Canarese graminars the conditional future^ 
is found in Canarese and Telugu alone ; the other^ which is oon- 
tained in all the dialects^ inclusive of the Canarese and Telugu, is 
an indeterminate tensep only shghdy futuric, and is called by 
Telugu grammarians the aotist.” It should here be oteerved ako^ 
that the use of the present for the future is exceedingly common in 
all the Dravidian dialects. 

The future is the least distinctive of the Dravidian tenses. It 
is used to denote what is, was, or shall be habitually done, and it is 
generally the connection only wbicb fixes it to a particular time. 
When used alone it denotes the future more commonly than any 
other time, and hence is called the future by grammarUns. The 
particles by which it is expressed seem to show that originally it 
was a verbal noun, denoting abstractly the idea contained in the 
verb; and if this idea is correct it will account for its indeter- 
minateness. 

In Tamil there are several modes of forming the future^ each of 
which has its counterpart in one or another of the other dialects. 
The oldest fonri of the future—of which a few traces only $urvive 
in the poets^was formed by adding g or Ic to the root, with the 
usual enunclaUve u —e g*, iey-gu^ I wiU do. This is plnralisad by 
the addition of we wiU dop also nandem, 

we came in order to do, in which ^ey-^m has the force of a plxtral 
participle of the future* I have no doubt w^e have here the origi n 
of the gum or fcum which may be affixed to any verb in classical 
Canarese, to form an aorist— e.g., giyu-gum, he. it, they, &cl, do. 
The sign of the future is g. um^ originally a conjunctive particle, 
can be used either as a sign of eomprehension, to give fulness to 
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the sense, or as a sign of plursdity. The connection shows in which 
sense it Is used. In the next stage of the growth of this form of the 
future^ we find the personal terminations suflixed to gu, but stUl 
only in the poets—ieygen (ieyg'-enl, I will do. In certain 
connections this g is hardened to fck^— a^eikken^ I will obtain^ 
In both these cases u would be used in the ordinary dialect instead 
of g. This g or kk, Ihou^ used in a futttrie sensct to connect 

itself naturally with the formative g or kk^ which comUtutes the 
ordinary formative of many verbsi end appears as such in the infi^' 
nitive and the neuter future, as well as in the verbal derivatives— 
e.g., to go; pd-gum, it w^ill go; im-kka, to be ; tru-fcfcitm, it 

w'ill be. 

The future is ordinaiTly formed in Tamil, both in the poets and 
in the colloquial dialect, by adding b, or pp to the root^ in accord¬ 
ance with the rule of euphony explained when treating of the 
causal verb. After y, I, Fj t and l^v is generally used—e g., 

I will do i soUv-m, I will say ; sar-v-en, I will lean upon ; 

I will flourish ; 1 will perish. To this, however^ there are 

^ceptions in regard to roots ending in I and I — kal, to leam^ 
becomes in the future Icntpe^ (—kal-ppinj, and to hear, 
becomes fccjtp^n fee|-pp^). v is used after roots ending in u 
preceded by a long vowel, whether long by nature or by position 
-—e p.j pddu, to sing^ becomes in the future pd^u-v-4n ; onupjJu^ to 
Eend, anuppu-if-^. The nasals n and form their futures by suffix¬ 
ing h — e.g.y en, to say, becomes in the future en-bngn, I ’will say ; 
wn^ to eat, becomes This b changes sometimes in the poets 

to mstead of enbar^ they will say, the poets are fond of 

using e^l73^ar* Another and still more poetical form of this future 
verb in enmitnar* (See Epicene Plural, p. 242), h also makes its 
appearance in those future partkJpjal nouns in which two 
would otherwise appear^—e.g.j uarubcuan, not vwruvavan^ he who 
will come. All oth*r Tamil verbs (with a few unimportant excep¬ 
tions) form futures of this class by affixing pp^thzt is, by doubling 
bj which then becomes pp by rule—o.g.j tru^ to be, becomes in the 
future iru-pp-w; na^, to AvaJk, ; kodip to bite, Icctdi- 

pp-en. Of all these futuric particles or modifications of the same 
particle, the one most largely used in Tamil is and this is the 
future suffix invariably used in colloquial Canaiese, and generally 
in the classical dialect. TTie Tula pr®ent, originally a future, also 
uses tJ. I am inclined to consider these signs of the future a.s origi¬ 
nally nothing more than formatives of verba! nouns. According 
to tWir supposition, §, the oldest sign of the future in Tamil, would 
naturally ally itself to v, b^ and p. The only difference between 
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the verbal nDun and the future is that the verbal noun aiibces to 
the g, b, or Pj only an enimciative voweb geueralty u, whilst 
the future is recognised by its affixing to the same formative letters 
the pronominal tenmnations—compare ku^u-guj mustard^ 
from kct4^^ to be sharp; Jcuru-hfcu+ athwart^ from Icu-TUf to be short ■ 
axi~vUf knowledge, from a^ij to know; ^sr-bu^ support, from ictf^ to 
lean upon; tir-npptij an opening^ from tira, to open. The forma- 
fives most largely used in the formation of tliese verbal nouns are 
V and ypj just as we have seen that v and pp are the most common* 
iy used signs of the future. That the future was originally a verbal 
noim will appear si ill more clearly when we consider the Tamil 
second future, or defective aorisUc future, in um or u. 

The Tamil future fotmed from u, b, or pp, is destitute of a 
relative parlidple, and uses insiecd the aorist future in unL Gene¬ 
rally also that aorist is used Instead of the more distinctive future 
in the third person singular neuten Thus, wbibt 'he will be^ is 
irw-pp-dft, ^it will be' is ordinarily t?-u(fck)-nmj not tnt-pp-adu; 
and forms like ini-pp-edu are in general used only as participial 
nouns. In this respect Tamil is less i^ular than Canareser in 
which the ordinary third person neuter singiilnr of the future tense 
is tru-u-odu* In the classical dialect of Tamil, however, we find 
uant-(n^a, things that will come. 

Another or second future formation of the Tamil may be called 
the defective aoristic future, masmuch as its reference to future 
time is still less distinct and determinate than the future in ij^ and 
as it is ordinarily restricted to two forms, the third person singular 
neuter, and the relative participle. defective future is formed 

by suffixing um to the formed theme—e.g,, it will go; 

var^-m, it will come! inifck-um, it will be. The future In um is 
not considered by Tamil grammarians as distinct from, and inde¬ 
pendent ofp the future in v, but is strangely enough considered as 
a part of it. Its claim, however, io be regarded as a distinct future 
formation is confirmed by the Malayajam, in which It b the form 
of the future in ordinary use^-e.g., nan erod-um, I will write* 
m erud^um^ thou valt write; the other form corresponding to the 
Tamil future in n, b, pp, is used in Mnlayalam as in Tamil, but 
not so commonly, except in conjunction with certain nouns—e.g-, 
du'diam, till (it) become, for sgu^ (u)-df(twi or igum-alam ; moripp' 
ojatn, till (it) die, for meinhlctim^dldiTfr, In the Tamil of prose and 
conversation the future in um is used in connection with the 
neuter of the third person singular alone; but in the poetry it 
occasionally takes a wider range of at^lication, and is sometimes 
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construed even with the masculine^femimne plural, as in Mala- 
y^am. The iuture in um, when used in Tamil as a relative parti¬ 
ciple, does not differ from the form of the seme future which is 
used as the third person singular neuter. The forms are idept tc gj 
—^ g-w poff-um, it will go, pog-um, which will go; they may there¬ 
fore be regarded as one. 

«m is added, not to the crude root of the verb, or that form 
which is used as the imperative, but to the formed theme, or that 
verba] noun which forms the basis of the infinitive, and the equi¬ 
valent of which constitutes in Telugu the inflexional basis of every 
part of the verb. The base to which the future um is su&ed, 
may, therefore, safely be assumed to be a verbal noun, even in 
Tamil, though it rarely appears in a separate shape. The follow¬ 
ing instances will show the relation subsisting between the Tamil 
infinitive and the aoiistic impersonal future, in virtue of the for¬ 
mation of both on the basis of the formed verbal theme, or 
verbal noun, in question; compare pdg-a, to go, pog-um, it will 
go ; inflexional theme, po-gu : p6fck-a, to cause to go, to get rid of; 
pofeJe^tn, it will get rid of; inflexional theme, p6-Wcit; iniJcfc-u, to 
he; inikk^m, it will be; inflexional theme, iru-fcfcw, Li those 
cases in which intransitive verbs are converted into transitives by 
doubling the initial consonant of the tense-sign (e.g., va}or'pir-dii, 
J grow, hardened into ufllar-fcfcir-^, I rear), the infinitive and the 
aonstic future of the transitive verb are formed upon the basis of 
a theme which terminates in the foimative fcfc-u (the equivalent 
of which is ch-u in Telugu), whilst the unfoimed theme, or ulti- 
mate root, is the basis of the corresponding forms of the intransi- 
tivM.ff., compare va^r-a, to grow; oa|flr-um, it will grow; 
theme, nolar; with raJar-fcJc^i. to rear; ualar-lcfc-um, it will rear: 
theme vajar-kku. It is evident from a comparison of these illust- 
raliom, that the above g or fc is no part of the sign of future time; 
it ^longs to the formative, not to the future; the infinitive as 
well as the aoristie future h built upon it; and the Tdugu forma¬ 
tive which corresponds to it has a place in every part of the verb 
^e conclusion we thus arrive at confirms the supposition that the 
first Tamil future also was originally only a verbal noun, and that 
it is indebted to usage for its futuric meaning. 

The future in um is altogether impersonal; no pronominal ter- 
m^tions arc ever added to it, and in consequence it is well adapt- 
ed to used as a relative participle, the relative participles being 
U!^ alike by all persons, numbers, and genders. The particle nm 
which constitutes the sign of future time, b identical in form, and 
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is also, I believe^ i<ientical in ori^n and farce, with um, the con¬ 
junctive or copulative particle of Tamil, It is also identical with 
rtt*, the impersonal suffix of the third person singular and plural of 
each gender of the Telugo aorist,—a tense which perfectly corres¬ 
ponds with the one now under consideration, nu is an euphonised 
form of ttj the conjunctive particle of Telugu, corresponding to u, 
the ultimate base of the Tamil unt; and it is probable that 
particle has been chosen, both in Tamil and in Telugu, to be the 
characteristic sign of the aorist, because of its suitableness for con¬ 
joining the future to the present and past,—that Is, for expressing 
the idea of continuity. This tense, it is true, frequently denotes the 
future; but does this only in a vague manner, and it is much more 
frequently used to express continuous action, or what is habitually 
done. Thus, pul tin (n)-am (Tam.) is to be translated, not 

the ox will eat grass, but the ox eats (i.e,, habitually eats) grass, or 
grass is the ox’s food. 

When the relative participle of this aoristic future, coupled to a 
noun signifiring time, is followed by a finite preterite verb, the 
future In Tanul takes the sense of the imperfect—e.ff., nan i?ar-um 
porudu, pdrei (k)kan^e7t, when I was coming (which appears to 
mean literally when I shall come), I saw the battle. In respect of 
this capacity of the aoristic future for becoming an historical pre¬ 
terite, it resembles the future tense of the Semitic languages. 

Classical Tamil, Malayajam, and Telugu occasionally form this 
aoristic future by suffixing n instead of uar-u, Tam. it will 

come, instead of uar-unw unp-u, it will eat, instead of uTfp-WTii; 
parapp-u, it will spread, instead of pampp-um. It is apparent from 
these illustrations that u, like urn, is suffixed, not to the root or ulti¬ 
mate base of the verb, but to the formed verbal theme, or priznitive 
verbal noun, which forms the basis of all forms of the future. This 
future in u is considered by native grammarians as an ol-oaff, or 
uninfiected form, and the circumstance that the ii is sometimes 
elided gives colour to this idea; but as the basis is not the hare root, 
but that root plus the formative, it appears to me that to that extent 
at least It must be regarded as an inHected form. The « is probably 
not the merely euphonic emmciative u, as appears from the position 
it bolds in Malsygjam, but the u which constitutes the base of the 
conjunctive particle tim. The future in tim and the future in u are 
thus brought into agreement. 

Future Verbal Participle.—There is a verbal participle of the 
future in use in classical Tamil, and still more largely used in Mala- 
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which is formed by adding mn, ban, or ppan^ eith^ to the 
root or to the inflexiannl base of the verb. Another form found in 
Tamil alone and in it bot rarely, is p^ku. This is a verbal parti¬ 
ciple, not an mJrnitive, but is sometimes scarcely distinguishable 
from the infinilive in use—e.g., Tamil, kolia (infin.) efii^tdan, means 
he rose up to slay; and feolvan (fut. means also he 

rose up to slay. It might be rendered, he rose up being about to 
slay; but this would be simply an awkward way of saying the same 
thing. The initiHl letter of this partkle is % b^ or pp, according to 
circumatances; and ibtsse circximstanccs are precisely the same as 
those under which the sign of the future tense, already considered, 
becomes o, b, or pp_ Whatever is the origin of the one sign must 
be the origin of the other. The following are instances of all three 
initials:—oani-uan, being about to Come; u^bon, being about to 
eat- JUi4^PP^^f being about to walk. 1 have not met with any In* 
stance of the change of b into m after a nasal, in connection with 
this particle (though it was noticed that the b of the future tense 
often changes in the poets into m —e.p., enbar = eitmar, they mil 
say) I hut this change, or the equivalent one of v into m, h? common 
in Malayalam, in which they w^ould say, not u-^bdit, being about 
to eat, as in Tamil; but u^in^n^ In Malayakin the v is sometbries 
optionally omitted—e.g., vat-Sn^ instead of being about 

to come, dnp the ^ond portion of this particle, though apparently 
identical with an, the pronominal termination of the third person 
smgular masculine in Tamil, has in reality no coiiuection with it. 
! regard it as an euphonic or emphatic lengthening of an^ and this 
as equivalent to am* fldu, the ordinary formatives of Tamil neuter 
singular nouns. We have another instance of this change of odu 
to an* and then to dn, in pSn, ten, which is a poetiea! form of padu 
or pattu. See "^Numerals”: Ten. imppdn, Tam- being about to be, 
therefore, I conceive, the equivalent of truppadu, that which is 
about to he, it will be (Can. iTui^adu). 

Canarese forms its ordinary future, and the Tulu its present (by 
analogy a future), by inserting v between the theme and ihe pro¬ 
nominal terminations, in aciiTordance with the first Tamil future— 
viz., that in v. This Canarese future, like the Tamih has often an 
indeterminate^ aoristic sense; but it is more regular than the Tamili 
inasmuch as it never changes u into h or pp, in the modem dialect, 
hut uses t) as the invanahle sign of future time. It is mi obliged 
also, like the Tamil, to borrow its third person singular neuter from 
another formation, but forms it, like the other persons, by means 
of u— e.g.j ini-u-adu, it will be; and it has also a relative participle 
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of its own—bd|ii-tMx or that wiU live. It is richer in 

this respect then the other dialects. The Ti4u future, properly so 
called, must be considered as simply a verbal noun, with the affixes 
of the personal terminations. 

The Telugu tense which corresponds to the Tamil and Canaroise 
aoristic futures is still more distinctively an aorlst than they, though 
with an Inclination in general to the idea of futurity. By English 
grammarians this tense is commonly called, not the future, but the 
aorist* It is formed by inserting da between the theme and the 
pronominal terminations? with the exception of the third person 
singular masculine and feminine, and third person plural neuter, in 
which im alone, the equivalent of the Tamil nwi, is added to the 
theme. Compare the Tamil ag-mn^ it wlD become, it will be, with 
the Telugu aorist avu-nu (he, she, it, they, neut., fc.), will become. 
Possibly the Telugu aor-istic formative du is allied to tu, the particle 
of present time. Gond makes use of k &s the sign of the future. In 
connection with the first and second persons of the verb— 
iDunJcI-k-ni I will speak. Compare the fir or kfc which is sometimes 
used as the sign of the future by the High Tamil, 

2. The more Distinctit»e Fitturc*—Ln modern Canarese this 
constitutes the second form of the future^ in consequence of being 
less used than the other. It is fonned by inserlmg ip, or i, or d, 
between the theme and the pronominal signs, and lengthening the 
vowel which immediately follows this future particle—vi^, the 
initial vowel of the pronoun^—c.g*^ I will do, or nu^i-d- 

enUf I wilt say^ In Telugu also, this future assumes a twofold form, 
from the optional use of two inserted partides, corresponding to 
the ly or f, and d of the Canarese. One form inserts e between the 
theme and the pronominal terminations—e.g., ches-S-nu, I will do 
—which e is optionally changed to I, in the third person neuter 
plural—e.g., ckes-j-itf, they (neut.) will do. The other form of the 
future, which is stiU more rarely used, inserts eda—e.g,, c?ies-edn- 

I will do—except in the third person singular, and the third 
person neuter pluralt hi which is used instead of edu—e.g., 
edt-ni^ they {neut) will do, 

Ajjinities of the Sign of the Future.—The most characteristic 
and most extensively used sign of the future in ihe Dravidlan ton¬ 
gues, is evidently the u of the Tamil, Canarese, and Tu}u. It Is re¬ 
markable that in Bengali and Oriya, and also Ui Bhojpuri Hindi, 
the sign of future time is pronounced b—e.g., mkhibn, Beng, I 
will preserve; in Oriya, rfikkitw; in Bhojpuri Hindi, rdlciiiib—and 
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this b has been cormected by Max Miiller with the b or bo which 
forms the mo&t cliaracterLstir aign of the Latin future, and which 
is considered to be a relic of an old substantive verb. The d of the 
Dravidian preterite seemed to have so wide a range of afiiiuties 
both in Europe and Asia, that it need not be considered impossible, 
though I can scarcely consider it probable, that the Dravidian 
futuric V also should possess some ulterior affiiuties. The nearest 
resemblances are xhose: of the Ugrian languages. In Finnish, wa 
or vn is the sign of the future participle which is used os an auxi¬ 
liary in the formation of the future tense^— ote-oa^ about to be^ 
and the sign of the future infiiiltive is —e.g.;, ole-uatt^ to be, to 
be about to be; with which we may compare the Tamil future 
verba] participle in udn. In Hungarian, the future parUdiple is 
formed by sufhxing vq — e.g., Ee-ud (Finnish oie-ua) being or about 
to be* If I am right, however, in considermg the Dravidian future 
in Vj Pj as a verbal noun originally, and the signs of the future 
as the ordinary formatives of verbal nouns, aU such Indo-European 
and Scythian resemblances must be regarded as merely accidentals 

4. Compound Tenses.— It is unneoessaxy to enter into an inves¬ 
tigation of the Dravidiau compound tenses, inasmuch as in all the 
dialects, except the Tuju and Gond, they are formd in the simplest 
possible manner,, by sufhxing the various tenses of the substantive 
verb to the verbal partidpks of active verbs. Thus * doing I was ^ 
will represent the imperfect (also Moing I came^); ' doing-ke^p- 
mg * (i.c., keeping a doLngl was,' a more continuative imperfect ; 
' having done I am,' the perfect^ ' having done I was,' the pluper¬ 
fect- ^having done 1 shall be/ the future perfect The last two 
compound tenses are formed in this manner even in Tulu and 
Gond. 

A vast number of auxiliary verbs are used in aE the Dravidian 
dialects^ in conjunction with inJirLitives and verbal participles^ for 
the purpose of expressing compound ideas ; but as the use of those 
auxiliaries pertau^ rather to the idiom or syntax of the language 
than to the grammatical structuret and is sufficiently explained in 
the ordmaiy grammars, it would be out of place to inquire into 
them here. (See “ Classilication of Verbs/') 

The Rei^ttve Participle.— It is a remarkable peculiarity of the 
Dravidian languages, that they have no illative pronouns whatever, 
find that the place of the relative pronoun is supplied hy a part of 
the verb which is called the relative partidple, or the adjective pm> 
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ticipie^ a participle which ls invariably followed by a noun, and 
preceded by the words or phrases that depend upon the relative. 

The vernaculars of Northern India have relative pronouns 
derived from the Sanskrit relatives ytih^ ySj ycd;, who, masc,, who, 
fern., which, neut.; but cf tho&e pronouns they make little use, 
probably through an undcr-ctirxent of Dravidian, or at least of 
Pr»-Sanskrit influences. In those languages a sentence which 
contains a relative is ordinarily divided into two menfibers; and 
the demonstrative pronoun w^hich forms the nominati\^e of the 
second member of the sentence, is used instead of a relative. Thus 
Instead of saying, the man who came yesterday has come 
again to-day, they would prefer to say, a man came yes¬ 
terday, he is come again toHlay+ The Dravidian languages 
sometimes make use of a similar idiom, but only in the huny of 
conversation. They are not obliged to have recourse to any such 
arrangement, the signification of the relative, together with that of 
the dehnite article, being contained in, and distinctly e^tpressed by, 
the relative participle of the verb. Thus they wotdd say in Tamil, 
uanda^Ij the peiison who came^ literally, tbe-whes-came persoun In 
Uke manner they might use the present relative participle—e.g.j 
vatugira dl, the-who-Ls-coming percent or the future uorutpt dt, the- 
who-wiUr-come persorL 

The name given to the relative participle by Tamil gramma^ 
rians is peyar ecfieham, nouH'-defect, or iiouii*oo™plennent—i^e,, a 
word which requires the complement of a tioutt to complete its 
significalion. This name is given to it because it participates so 
largely in the nature of an adjective that it is invariably followed 
by a noun, to which it stands in the relation of a relative, and which 
it connects with the antecedent clauses- Lake other Cravidiaii 
adjectives, it undergoes no alteration on account of the Dumber or 
gender of the related noun; but inasmuch as it is a verb as well 
as an adjective a participle participating in the nature of both 
parts of speech), it is capable of governing a preceding noun, equal¬ 
ly with any other part of the verb to which it belongs— e.g., nulet 
erudina pula van, Tam. the poet who wrote the book, literally, the- 
w^ho-the-book-wrote poet; JeottU Hrigira Tam. the elephant 

that wanders in the jungle, literally, thc-that-in-the-jungle-wanders 
elephant. 

The relative suflbt most largely used in the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages is o, which is appended to the verbal participle or gerund, 
to convert it into a rebtive participle* Thus in Tamil, the (assum¬ 
ed) present verbal participle of ufU, to plough, is ufic-eir, plough- 

c, a 
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mg f ftom which, suffixing o, is formed the present relative par¬ 
ticiple ii7itpzf-a, that ploughs, The preteiite verbal participle of 
the same verb is uru-d-u, having ploughed (of which the final u is 
merely enunciative), from which by the addition of the same a. 
Is formed the preterite relative participle urud-a, that ploughed. 
When the preterite verbal participle ends, not in d-u, but in i, n 
(or more elegantly y) Is euphonically inserted between the con¬ 
current voweb i and a—e-p., from erud-i, having written, is formed 
erud-i-(ii)-fi, or erwtH-(it)-a, that wrote. In dU these particulars 
hlalayajam perfectly agrees ivlth Tamil. The future relative pajv 
ticiple of Tamil is not formed from a, but terminates in uwi, and 
is identical Vidth the aorlstic future third person singular neuter. 
This is also the form of the future relative participle almost inva¬ 
riably used in Malayajam. 

Canarese has in this point the advantage not only of Tamil, 
but generally of the other dialects; inasmuch as it forms its future 
relative participle by affixing the same a — c-g.^ bai-u-a, 

or Eifi|u-u^, which will live. On the other hnnH , the relative par¬ 
ticiple of the present tense in Canarese is defective, being formed 
by means of the relative participle of the future used as an auxi¬ 
liary—e.g., b^.utt'truVB, which Jives, literally, which will be living- 
The preterite relative participle is formed, like that of Tamil, by 
suffixing a; the only difference b, that between the final i of the 
verbal participle and the relative a, d b inserted euphonically 
instead of g or mad-i-(d)-a, which did, from rndd^i, having 

doM. Telugu agrees with Tamil in forming its present and pre¬ 
terite relative participles by suffixing a, and in inserting it between 
the i in which the preterite verbal participle of that dialect inva¬ 
riably ends, and the relative from atm-tu-itwa, becoming, 

is formed avfi-lu-ftn’-o, that become; and from ay-i> having 
become, is formed ay-i- (ii)-«, that became, The suffix of the rela¬ 
tive pvUcipIe of the negative voice of the verb is a in T^mil, 
Malayajam, and Canarese. in Telugu it b ni. It is now evident 
that a may be regarded as the characteristic relative suffix of the 
Dravidian languages. The only exceptions are m, the negative rela¬ 
tive suffix of the Telugu; the suffix of the aoristic future relative 
in swera] of the dialects—viz., ni in Ku, um in TamU, and edu, 
edt, e, Or ett in Telugu; and ti the sign of the preterite relative par¬ 
ticiple in Ku, The relative participles of Tuju do not appear to 
differ from its verbal jtarliciples. 

Not ^!y are the greater number of relative participles formed 
by suffixing a, but, as was observed in the section on “The Noun,^' 
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most Dravidiau adjectives also receive the swne su£Qx. Ultimate 
noiuis of quality or relation are capable of being used as adjectives, 
without any change or addition—e.g,, sir-Uj small, per-v., great; 
but more eommoiily these noiuis are converted into quasi relative 
participles, and rendered thereby more convenient for use as ad¬ 
jectives—e*p,, ffif-i- (y) small, per-i- (y) -a, great. The preterite 
relative participles of regular verbs are also frequently used as 
adjectives — e.y., uyar-wJHi, high, literally, that was high, taf-nd'S, 
low, literally, that was low, Tamil adjectives like per-i-(y)-a agree 
so exactly with preterite relative participles like 
paiia^i-Cnl-a), which made, that they may safely be regarded as 
preterite relative participles in form, though unconnected with the 
preterite or any other tense in signification, and grammatically 
explained as relative participles of appellatives or conjugated nouns. 
Another class of Tamil adjectives receive the suSix of the future or 
aorist relative participle—i.e,, um, w’hich is suffixed, like t- (y) -o, to 
the crude noun of quality— e.g., per-tim, great, poi-um, green. There 
is no difference in meaning between these two classes of adjectival 
foimatives, the use of the one rather than the other being deter¬ 
mined solely by euphony or usage; but on the whole um is con¬ 
sidered more elegant than (See “Adjectives,’' p. 313). 

Origin of the Relative Su^firea.—The Tamil aorist or future 
suffix um, has already been shown to be identical with the conjunc¬ 
tive or copulative particle. 1 regard all the other relative sufBxes 
as originally signs of the iitflerion, or possessive case-signs, express¬ 
ing the signification of, endowed with, possessed of, having, which 
has, &c. In the older Scythian languages, a relative participle is 
used, as in the Dravidian languages, instead of a relative pronoun, 
Japanese also has no relative pronoun, but uses a relative participle 
instead in a truly Scythian manner. The existence of a family like¬ 
ness in so remarkable a particular tends to show the existence of 
some family relationship between the Scythian group and the Dra¬ 
vidian. The particle which is affixed in the Scythian languages for 
the purpose of forming a relative participle out of a verbal participle, 
is identical with the sign of the possessive case. In Manchu this 
particle is ngge or ninge (corresponding to the Turkish ntfifl); and 
the addition of this possessive case-sign converts the verbal parti¬ 
ciple (i.e., the theme with the tense-sign attached) into a verbal 
adjective or relative participle, precisely as in Tamil or Canarese. 
Thus in Manchu, from arachfl, written, which is the verbal parti¬ 
ciple of ora, to write, is formed the relative participle aracha-Tigge, 
which wrote, literally the-written-having. Compare in Mongolian 
bi omsihn-ne hichig, the book I am reading, in which phrase ne has 
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the saute force as a in Tamil, bektg in itself a possessive, con- 
verUng the verbal participle to which it is appended int^r a relative 
participle, bi is I; biehip, book, Heacc the Literal meaning, as in 
the Tamil flan rasilelcindr-a is 'the I reading-having book.’ The 
Chinese construction is similar. Wo nien-ti means the book 
I am reeding, fi is the sign of the possessive, and is added to nien, 
read. The relative participle in these languages is simply the verb 
in the possessive case; and the fact that it has a case shows that, 
pro mnto at least, it is treated as a noun. Mr remarks;-- 

■'The Turanian intellect nomicalises the verb. Every verb is looked 
at as a substantive. This holds true of the Qravidian languages 
also to a considerable extent. The Dravidian relative participle is 
treated, an we have seen, as a noun; and if the verbal participles had 
not been regarded as nouns, they could not have been converted 
as they are, into relative participles hy the addition of the sign of 
the possessive case. It will be seen also that the infinitive is a verbal 
noun, and that the neuter participial noun is identical with the 
third person singular neuter of the verb. The only light that has 
ever been thrown on the Dravidian relative participle is that which 
enumates from the non-Aiyan languages of Asia. 

Mr Edkins illustrates the possibility of the same form of a word 
being used, even in the Indo-European languages, both as a pre¬ 
terite and as a possessive adjective, somewhat after the Dravidian 
style, hy the use of the word 'homed' in the English ‘homed cattle.' 
In this case, however, the ed is not a sign of the possessive case. 
The language of the Scythian tablets of BehLstun has a relative 
sidiix, pi, answering to the Mongolian hi, which is appended, as in 

the Dravidian languages, to the theme in the formation of relative 
participles. 


Loo^g ^ the analogy of the Scythian languages, and at the 
gemus of the Dravidian languages themselves, i have no doubt that 
fl, which fm™ the most common Dravidian relative suffix, is identi- 
cal wi^a, the oldest and most characteristic sign of the pos.-wssive 
c^. The other particles al™ which are used as suffixes of the re- 
lativ^ will be found to have a similar nature. Dr Gundert identi- 
hes a of the relative participle with the demonstrative base a 
ut St prefer the explanatioQ 1 have given, unless, indeed we 
warranted in going a step further, and regarding the use of a 
as a possessive as a secondary use of the demonstrative a. 

«,!.■ ^e sign of the relative participle in Ku differs from that 

which prevails m the other dialects, yet ni, the sign of the aorist 
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relative participle^ ^ identical with the sign of the mjlexkm or 
possessive ease, which is also nt the sign ol the negative rela¬ 
tive participle in Telogu, appears to bear the same relation to ni, a 
sign of the Telugu inflexion, the sign of the preterite relative 
participle in the most commonly used sign of the inflexian in 

Telugu; and the various suflixes of the Telugu aorist relative par¬ 
ticiple ore apparently adjectival fomvatlveSf corrcspondbig in origin 
to ti, the sign of the neuter inflexion in the same kngu^e. 

Though the use of a relative participlCt instead of a relative pm- 
nounj is characteristic of the Scythian tongues^ yet both the Turkish 
and the Finnish languages possess a relative pronoun as well. The 
use of such a pronoun seems foreign to the graininatical structure of 
those languages, and ]$ reasonably supposed to have been imitated 
from the usage of languages of the Iiid(>^European stock. It is 
certain that Turkish has been much influenced by Persian: and 
Oriental Turkish^ though it has borrowed from Persian a relative 
pronoun^ rarely u$es and ordinarily substitutes for it an appended 
particle of its own, in a genuinely Scythian manner^ 

FORMATION OF MOODS. 

The investigation of the ^structure of the Dravidian verb may 
now be considered as completed; for In each dialect pf the family 
the verb has, properly speaking, only one mood, the indicative; and 
the forms which correspond to the couditional, the imperative, and 
the infinitive moods of other languages, are verbal nouns or com^ 
|x>unds, rather than moods. Nevertheless, it is desirable at this 
point to inquire into the manner in which those moods are formed, 

i. The CoiuJttional or Subjunobva—In most of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean language^;, and even in Turkish and Finnish, the subjunctive 
is a regularly conjugated moodj distinct from the indicative^ with 
pronominal tenninotions of Its own. In the Dravidlan languages 
the subjunctive is generally formed by simply post-fixing to dif¬ 
ferent parts of the verb, either a particle corresponding in meaning 
to si, or "if/ or the conditional forms of the substantive verb, which 
includes the same particle, and which signifies if it be. Different 
particles are used for this purpose in the different dialectsi and they 
are not in each dialect suffbeed to the same part of the verb; hut the 
principle on which they are suffixed p and the use to which they are 
put, are the same in all- 

in Canan^e the conditional particle is re. TTiis is supposed by 
Dr Gundert to be abbreviated from are f Tam. and MaL aru, a way). 
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He compates Canarese baTida-re, when he has come, with Mhlayajam 
vanned (i;) -are, commonly i?a«n'ere, literaUy in the way of his having 
come, that is, in the event of bis having come. Classical Tamil is 
wonda* (u) -dru. re is aj^nded to the relative participle of the pre¬ 
terite, and that participle being impersonal, the condition applies, 
without chfinge of form, to all persons, numbers, genders, and times 
e.g,, ntodida, that did, on receiving this stiffix becomes madida-ra, 
if (1, thou, he, she, they, &e.) do, did, or shall do. Person, number, 
and gender are expressed by the prefixed pronoun, and time by the 
subsequent finite verb. The use of the relative participle—a form 
which always requires a noun to complete its signification—shows 
that re, whatever be its origin, is regarded as a noun, and that a 
closer rendering of the construction would be in the event of (my, 
your, &c.), doing, more literally in the event that yoi|^ j, 
have done (so and so). Cauarcse adds ru or figyu to the relative’ 
p^idple, instead of re, when the sense required is that of although, 
ru is re with the copulative particle it annexed: egyu is dpi, having 
bera, with the addition of the same ii. The use of these participles 
is in perfect agreement with ogiium, Ac., in Tamil 


two forms of the conditional; one called by 
Mr Br^el the conditional, the other the subjunctive. The condi¬ 
tional is a compound tense, formed by appending u, the sign of the 
futunc present, to the prefect participle. Compare mcft'dc, I have 
made, flwlt'doe (malfd-u-e), I should make. There is a negative 
conditional m Tu)u, as there is a negative form of every part of the 
verb; and this negative conditional appears to be formed by insert- 
a as a particle of negation—e.g., TiwIt'dtJaye (majt'd-n-n-gc) I 
should not make. The subjunctive is formed by adding the particle 
If (corres^nding to the Thmii-Malayalam if, el, and apparently, 
like them, a locative in origin), to e^ery person in every tens^ 
€.g., m^puve, I make; if i ms^. The negative of this 

^rm o e ver iz^rts the usual ) (from the negative iiji) of the 
Tuju-—if I do n&t 


The mast essential arid ancient fotm of the Telngu conditiorial 

consis^ in annexing ina to the ultiznate conjtigatjonal base_ 

if (I^ thou, he, ICh), should see. This im appeal^ to be 
Identical with the m which is used for the same purpose and in the 
same manner in T&mil; and as the Tamil in is a sign of the locative 
signifying in or in the event of, so is the Telugu ina or ni apparently 
identical in origin with the ira or ni which Telugu uses as a locative. 
In Telugu the various conditional particles which ape la ordinary 
use are parts of the substantive verb, more or less regular in form, 
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of which Is used to signify if it be. The particle conimouly 
used for this purpose in the higher dialect is e-ni* the conditional 
form of the verb to be or becjomcj-—a form which eorrespoods 
to the Tamil and means, as will be scent in being —m the 

event of beings This particle or auxiliary^, is appended not 
to the verbal or relative participle, but to the pcra5nal termina¬ 
tions of the verb. It may be appended to any tense, as to any 
person; but whatever tense it is a I lacked to, the time of that tense 
is rendered aoristic, and is determined, aa in Canarese, by the con- 
nection, especiaUy by the tense of the succeeding verb. The 
manner in which eni is postfixed in Telugu exactly corresponds to 
the use that is made of Sgil, ayin^ or findt in Tamil^—e.g,, 
sitin'-mi, if I did or do (literally if it be (that) I did)^ and 
tim-eni, it we did or do,^ are eqiiivat^i to the Tamil ieydm-dyin, if 
I did» and se^doTO-dym^ if we did* Some grammarians appear to 
consider this particle identical with emi, why, and to imply a ques¬ 
tion ; but its resemblance in sound and use to ihe Tanul dyitij if it 
be, seems too complete to allovr of this supposihon. 

In the colloquial dialect of Telugu, the coudiUonal particle 
commonly used is simply which is suffixed^ not to any tense at 
pleasure like e-ni^ but only to the preterilCt and is not appended, 
as is, to the personal termination^ but to the root of the prete* 
rite, or as 1 conceive it to be, the old preterite verbal participle— 

chesi^t-e or if (I, thou, he, Ac.) did or do. This e is 

considered by Mr Clay identical with the interrogative iaterrm 
gative forms being much used in Telugu to express the conditionalr 
Did he do it ? is equivalent to if he did it ? 

Another mode of expressing the donditional mood in the col¬ 
loquial dialect of Telugu agrees with the Canarese in this, that the 
particles are suffixed to the relative participle. The particles thus 
suffixed are att-nyite and off-dyetw ; the first part of both which 
compounds^ aft-u, is a particle of relation meaning so as, as if, ayt^ 
(uyit-e) is the ordinary conditional of avit, to be, being an empha¬ 
sis form of nt/i-ti, the impersonal pretseritep or old preterite verbal 
participle of ^vu. -dycrta b the inteirorgaUve form of ayenu, pro¬ 
perly ayenu, it was, the third person of the preterite tense of cuni, 
Uterally has it become ? Telugu, like Tamil, expresses the mean¬ 
ing of although by adding the conjunctive particle u to the condi- 
tional particle ina —e.g., cAej-ltio, tf (I) do; cf4es*in4i- (ti) al¬ 
though (I) do (= Tam. ieyd-m, ieyd-m-um). 

In Tamil the most charaeteristtc, and probably the moat 
ancient, mode of forming the conditional mood is by affixing the 
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locative case signs ii or m to the farmed verbal theme—ie., that 
assumed verbal noim which forms the basis of the infinitive and 
the aorisiic defective future. Thus, from the formed theme pdg-u, 
gomgp is fcirmed the infinitive pog-a, to go^ and pdg-um, it will go; 
and from the same base by the addition of the locative i£ or is 
formed the conditional pog-d or pog-in, if (1^ thou, &c) go. From 
vor-u, coming» is formed var-u, infinitive, to come, rar-um, it will 
eome* and also uar-il or var-in, if {fi &c.) come. In like maimer^ 
from dg-u, being, is formed the infinitivet dg-a^ to become or be^ 
dg~um, it will be, and also dg-ii, if (I, &c.) be. dg-tn (the equi¬ 
valent of dfif-il) has been softened into dy-in ; and this appears to 
be identical in origm and meaning with the Telugu d-ni referred 
to above, and Is subjoined to the personal terminations of verbs in 
the some manner as e-ni. This conditional it or in is undoubtedly 
identical with ii or in, the Tamil sign of the ablative of motion, 
which is properly a sign of the loeadve, signifying in, at, or on; 
and of thLs in, the Telugu equivalent, in accordance with dialectic 
lawSt is nit which is also cwcasionally u^d as a locative. This being 
the case, the signification of dp-il or dy^in is evidently in being, 
i.c., in the event of beings and this is equivalent to the phrase if it 
be. Hence dg-il, dy-m, and e~m are well suited lo be used as con¬ 
ditional auxiliarieSi. and appended to the various personal teimina- 
tiom of verbs. 

The second mode of forming the conditional in Tamil consists 
in the use of the above-mentioned conditional forms of the sub¬ 
stantive verbf vwL, dg-H and dy-in (and also a commoner form. 

as auxiliaries to other %^erbs ■ and when thus used they are 
postfixed, like the corresponding Telugu e-ni, to any person of any 
tense — e.g., if it be that I did, or if I did, literally in 

the (event of its) being (that) 1 did ; if I shall do^ 

literally in the (event of its) being (that) 1 shall do. This mode 
of forming the Tamil conditional, though not conJined to the 
classics, is but rarely used in the coUoqiiial dialect: it is chiefly 
used in elegant prose compositions. 

A third form of expre^ing the sense of a conditional mood in 
Tamil is by appending the particle or noun Seal to the past relative 
participle — e.g.^ ieyda-(k)if (I, &c-) do or did; u-uft-ri oLitta- 
(}c)ka!p if the sea should roar. The conditional fonn >vhich is most 
commonly used by the vulgar ts a corruptiou of this, ieyddkka, 
or even ieyddfcJci; and the Ku conditional also is formed by append¬ 
ing Ickfl, kil being appended to a relative participle, it is evidently 
to be considered as a noun ; and it may either be the crude San- 
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skrit derivative fcd! (for fcal-om)* time, used adverbially to signify 
when, a use to which it is sometimes put in Tamil; or, more pro¬ 
bably, the pure old Dravidian word knl, one of the meanings of 
which is a place. In the Malaya|am locative this is abbreviated to 
hoi. All nouns of place, when generalised, are capable of being 
used as signs of time. Hence fcdf, a place, comes to mean when, 
and becomes a means of forming the conditional as readily as il, 
a place. The literal meaning, therefore, of seyda-(fc)lcdl will be, 
when (1} do or did, a form which will readily take from the context 
a conditional force—c.g,, in the foUowing Tamil stama—"When you 
have done (seyda- (k) kdl) a good action to any one, say not, ' When 
will that good action be returned ?' ”—^it is evident that when you 
have done is equivalent to if you have done. The signification of 
when is still more clearly brought out by the use of fed! in connec¬ 
tion with the future relative participle—e.g., if (he, 

they, &e.) should do, literally when (they) do, or in the time 
when (they) sha l l do. This mode of expressing the conditional 
mood is exceedingly common in the Tamil poets. 

The fourth Tamil mode of forming the conditional is by suffix¬ 
ing dl to the abbreviated preterite relative participle— e.g., ieyd-dl, 
if (I, SceJ) do. If we looked only at examples like icyd-dl, we mi ght 
naturally suppose dl to be suffixed to the preterite verbal participle 
(ieyd-u), the final u of which is regularly elided before a vowel; 
and this form of the conditional would then perfectly agree with 
the second Telugu mode—c.g., che^t-S. If we look, however, at the 
class of verbs which form their preterite in i, and their preterite 
relative participle in n-a, we shall find that «f is added to the rela¬ 
tive, not to the verbal partidple, and that the two vowels (a and d) 
are incorporated into one—the conditional of djr-u, to be, is 
not ffg-f-fil, but an-flf, evidently from dn-a (dp-t-fn)^!) that was. 
and dl. Besides, the verbal participle must be followed by a verb 
or some verbal form; but dl is a noun, and therefore the partici¬ 
ple to which it is suffixed must he a relative participle, not a 
verbal one. In colloquial Tamil, dl is suffixed to impersonal forms 
of the verb alone; but in the higher dialect dE, or its equi^'alent 
el, may be suffixed to any person of any tense— e.g., ieydan^-(y)~ 
el, if thou hast done : seypueen-ct, if I shall do. It is also suffixed 
to the relative participle, as I conceive dl is in the ordinary dia¬ 
lect—c.p., ieyg(nd7'a-(ij)-dl, seyda-(v)-dl, if (1. thou. Sec.) should 
do. This ieyda- (u) -ol of the High Tamil illustrates the origin of the 
more common colloquial form ieyd-Sl. 

This conditional particle dl, whatever its origin, seems to be 
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identical with ai, the oI the mstrumeiital case in TamiL The 
best supposition respecting the origLn of this particle is that of 
Dr Gimdert, who cocLsiders it as equivalent to dgaij Can. wbea, 
which is litei'tLlly a verbal noun from dg-iij to beccmie, apal is 
capable of becoming ui in T&mil* the primitive base of dgpu bemg 
d, dl IS rarely used as a sign of the conditiomil in the higher dia¬ 
lect in Tamil, in which kdi is generally preferred. 

One form of the conditional mood is expi'essed by if if 

1 do) ; another is expressed by though, or although though 

I do^ or though 1 have done). This second form of the conditional 
is generally expressed m the Dravidian languages by aHixing the 
conjunctive particle to one of the conditional particles already 
referred to. Thus, in Tamil, seyc^dl signifies if (I, &c.) do ; whilst 
ieyd-di-ti?n signifies though &cj do. um, the conjunctive or 
copulative particle, having the sense o£ even, as well as that of 
and—the literal meaning of this phrase is even if (I) do. The 
same particle tini is affixed to the preterite verbal participle to 
bring out a preterite signification—e.g., ieyd-um^ though (I, ^0 
did, literally even having done. 

2, The /mperatme.—In the Dtavidion languages the second 
person singular of the Imperative is generally identical with the 
root or theme of the verb. This is so frequently the case, that it 
may be regarded as a characteristic rule of the language^ In a few 
instatuces in Tamil there is a slight difference between the impera¬ 
tive and the verbal theme; but those instances scarcely constitute 
even an apparent exception to the general rule, for the difference 
is caused not by the addition of any particle to the root, for the 
purpose of forming the imperative, but metely by tlie softening 
away of the formative suffix or the final consonant of the theme^ 
for the sake o! euphony—to come, takes for its imperaH^ 
tive vfi, Tel rd; the plural (or honorific singular) of which is in 
High Tamil vammn, in Telugu rammu. 

Xt has been showm that there is a class of Tamil verbs whicdi 
form their transitives by doubling the initial consonant of the sign 
of tensOp Such verbs also, however, use the simple unformed 
theme a^ their imperative, and, in so far as that mood is con¬ 
cerned, make no distinction, except in connection, between tran¬ 
sitives and intransilives. Thus, fced-u is either spoU or be spoiled, 
according to the connection, whilst every other part of the verb 
takes a form suited to its signification—e.g.;r the infinitive of the 
intransitive is feeJ-n, that of the transitive Telugu, on 

the other hand, generally makes a distinction between the impe¬ 
rative of the transitive and that of the intransitive^—e.g.. whilst 
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the intransitive be £|>ai]ed| Is che4^f the transitive is not also 
but cheruckti (for che4udm}t ^ ioim which wouM be 
kei^uKku in lanui, A iarge n nmh er ol Teiugu verbs use as their 
verbal Lheme* m\i the uluinate root* but a species ot verbal noun 
ending in chit| pUj or nipu^ This accounts ior the presence of chu^ 
which is in itseJi a iormativej in the imperative c/ie^tichUj and not 
only in the imperative, but through aii the moods and tenses o£ 
the TeJugu verb^ The Tajnil uses iho equivalent verbal noun 
(ending in kkaj as the base of its transitive inhnitlvei and of ilm 
third person singular neuier of the future or aori$t of its transit 
tive—to spoil, and ke^ukfc-am., it will spoil; but 
in every other pari of the verb it uses the root alone (includinii 
only the inseparable fonnaUve, if Lhei^ be one) as its inttexional 
theme. Hence it is ea^er to ascertain the primitive^ true root of 
a verb in Tamil than in TeiugUp 

The particle mu or mi* is often added to the inflexional base 
of the verbp or verbal themep to> form the inoperative in Teiugu^ 
The same practice obtains in Ku; and oven in Tamils fiid is some¬ 
times suJlixed to the shigular of the imperaiive—only, however, in 
the classical dialech In TeLugu^ neverlheless, as in Tamil, the 
verbal therae is more commonly used as the imperative without 
the addition of any such particle; and It seems probable that mu 
or the only remaining relic of some lost root, is added as an 
inteoslUve or precative, like the Tamil eit—e.g,, fce{-en^ Oh do 
hear, which is added to the root in Teiugu to form the 

second person plural of the imperative^ is the vocative of an obso¬ 
lete noun, aira (used hooorifltally to mean sir) j and the other 
signs of the same part of the verb in Teiugu (^l* and u4^ or 
dwj, are evidently abbreviations of 

The second person plural of the imperative In Canarese is 
substantially identical with the ^cond person plural of the future 
tense—e.g.* Tti^rt, do ye, frmditviri or TnwJtTi* ye will do. The 
neuter participial noun of the future tense, it wiQ do, or it is a 
thing to be done, is also optionally used for the imperative both 
in the singular and pluraL In the classical dialect the most 
common plural imperative is formed by adding im* probably a 
fragment of nim, the pronoun of the second person plural, to the 
root—bal-im, live ye, descend ye. Tu)u forms its 

imperative from the future form of the verb in both numbers by 
appending la to the future in the singular and le m the plural— 
e.g.^ msfpulcj make thou, mafpttle, make ye. Dr Gundert identi¬ 
fies this I with la (correspouding in meaning to the Tamil tim), 
the conjunctive pai'ticle of the Tuju. 
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Th« imperative of the second person plural in colloquial 
Tamil is identical in form* ond possibly in origin^ with the acwistic 
future ending in um —compare it will do^ with 

do ye ; iw-tiTfi., it will flourL^b, with vdr-umj flourish 
ye. This form is used honorifically for the singular, and if this 
u^e of um lE derived dlrecQy from the use of the same particle as 
e sign of the future^ it would naturalLy have beeti used originally 
for both numbers indiscriminately, I have no doubt that the 
imperative second person in classical Tamil, to which we shall 
come presently, was originally a future; but there is some diffi¬ 
culty in the way of concluding the um of the eoUoqiiial imperative 
to be identical with the futuric um. The futurie um is appeuded^ 
as has been shownt net to the tiltimate root of the verb, but to the 
inflexioiia] base, originally, I conceive, an abstract verbal noun; 
whereas the um of the second person Imperative is generally ap¬ 
pended directly to the root. This diFFerenoe does not show Itself 
in those verbs of which the tmehanged root itself is used as the m- 
fleTdonal base, such as the two verbs Sty and uaf, just adduced; but 
ii appears in that large class of verbs which harden their formativea. 
Thus, destroy ye is fced^itm; but it will destroy is not leed^-um, but 
fcedufcfc-um; be ye b ir-um, but it will be is not ir-um, but irwkfc’^m. 
Tbough, therefore, um may be, and I have no doubt is, the smne um 
in both cases; yet in the imperative, as in the personal pronouns, 
tt seems to be used as a sign of plurality, whilst in the future tease 
it convevs the meaning of the future. A connection may perhaps 
be traced between th^ meanings, um always appears to retain its 
original force as a conjunctive particle; but in the case of the pro¬ 
nouns fand probably in that of the second person imperative), it 
conioins iwrson to per^on^that Is, it pluralises, whilst In the future 
tense of the verb (properly, as has been shown, a contintiative 
tense). it conjoins a present or future action to the pa-it 

The oliiral imoeratlve of the classical dialect of Tamil is formed 
bv anoendiner to the root the particle min, which asmimes sometimes 
the more fuHv developed, or doubly pluralised, shape of mimr. This 
particle cannot be explained from Tamil alone, hut a flood of light 
IS thrown upon it by Malayalam. In Malayilam the plural impera¬ 
tive is formed after the plan of the first future, both In Tamil and 
Malpv^lam, by appending to the root a particle which has for its 
initial letter u, m, or according to the connection. Compare the 
Tamil and Malayalam future participle vant-v&n, about to come^ 
with the Malayikm imperative come yc; about 

to see, with fcon-niiTi, s^e ye; fcel-pSn, about to hear, with 
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hear ye. It is clear from this that the imperative is built upon the 
future^ and indeed that it diifers from it only by changing the final 
an to tn. The TamU future participle use^ b instead of after 
nasals; on the other hand it uses m alone in other connecticitSp 
vhereas Mabyt}am uses v, m, or p —c.g., for the MaJayalam fce[* 
pin, classical Tamil uses fcsTivmin. A form of the negative impera¬ 
tive occasionally found in the Tamil poets agrees with Mala>>^iain m 
using p; it ia orpir (nl-plr), be noL We are therefore warranted in 
concluding that the Malayalam and classical TamQ plural impera¬ 
tive is formed by adding in to the future tense, or, perhaps It may 
be said, by changing an to in. This in (Ir, in arp^r, as above) ap¬ 
pears to be a relic of the plural pronoun of the second person^ as I 
have supposed the corr^ponding classical Canarese tm to be. 
Whatever their origin, the Tamil and Mabyl|am in and the das^t' 
cal Canarese im appear to be identieaL 

The possibility of the future fornung the basis of the impera- 
ttTO is well illustrated by the example of the Hebrew. Gesenius 
(“Hebrew Grammar^^) says, '^The chief form of the imperative is 
the same that lies also at the basis of the future^ and whlth^ when 
viewed as an infinitive, is likewise allied to the noun.^^ 

3+ The fn)i'nftiue.—It has been customary in Dravidjan gram¬ 
mars, especially in Telugu, to cull various verbsl nouns infinitives; 
as the infinitive in uts. the infinitive in and the infinitive in 

edt. This use of terms is not sufficiently discriminative; for though 
each of those forms may be used with the force of a quasi infinitive 
in certain connections, yet the finst two are properly verbal nouns, 
and the third h a participial noun. Each is capable of being regu¬ 
larly declined^ and each possesses n plural. The Telugu p&4-^i-pi is 
identical with the TamU mdu~dal. suffering; whilst the infinitive 
proper, to suffer, is in both languages pad-a. I have no doubt that 
the true infinitive was origbiHlly a verbal noun also (as in the 
Scythian languages it is always found to be) „ and this origin of the 
Dravidian infinitive wtH, I think, be proved m the sequel; but the 
ttfffis loquendi of grammatical nomejiclature requires that the term 
infinitive should be restricted to those verbal nouns which have 
ceased to be declinedH which are d^titute of a plurah and which 
are capable of being used absolutely. 

In Malayil^i the future verbal participle man, or pan is 
much used, as in classical Tamifn in a mmuier closely lesernbling 
the use of the Infinitive. There is a true infinitive however in a, 
S'^entirisl wtth that of the Tamil, rhouffh in less common use. The 
Drmudian infinitive, properly so called, is generally formed hy suf- 
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fixing a to the verba] theme. This is invariably the mode in which 
the mfinitive is formed in Telugu—ch^-o, to do. Ordlnariiy in 
Tamil and Canarese the tnfinitLve is formed m the s^omo manner- 
but a verbal noun is also much used m Canarese as an infinitive^ 
with the dative casMign understood or expressod^^^— e.g*, instead of 
ina4^t to do^ they often say Tnad-al-ke (in the coUocjuial dialect 
mad-iiH-?cfce), for doings or (without the case-sign) mad-oi or mad- 
aln^ doing or to do. Similar constructive infinitives are often used 
in classical Tkmil also, instead of the true mlimtive in a —e.g^, sol- 
lar^ (joffdZ4»i), for saying, and ioltal, saying, with the sign of the 
dative undenitood. Instead of to say.. There is also another 

infinitive or honorific imperative in ga or lyc which is much used in 
classical Tamil and Malayl|am—e.g,, flri-ga, to know, or mayesl 
(thou) know, uari-i/s, mayest thou fiourbh, a form which will be 
inquired into presently* Notwithstanding these apparent excep¬ 
tions, a Is to be considered as the regular md most ancient sign of 
the infinitive in all the Dravidian dialects except the Gdnd and the 
Tulu, The Gond infinitive Is formed by appending alle or ille to 
the root—e,g,, hand-due^ to go, fee-iIECj to calL This form of the 
mfinitive is evidently identical with the infioitivo in al. which is 
used as an infinitive, but is properly a verbal noun. In Cansrese 
and da^lcal Tamil. In Tamil, verbal nouns occasionally end in II, 
though al is much more common—e.g., vey~il, sunshiDe, literally^ a 
huming, from ueg, to bum. Tulu as usual takes a course of its own, 
both as to the number and variety of its infinitives, and as to the 
fonnatlves it uses. It has a first infinitive, a present, an imperfeet 
and a perfect, all formed by appending ni to the participles, and a 
second infinitive, or supine, fonrned by appending ere— e.g., bunmi, 
to faU, hiiriftjj to have been falling, bfinidlfii, to have fallen; ^plne 
burij/erCj to latL E^ch of these infinitives is furnished also with a 
negative^ but these negative infinitives are formed by means of the 
infinitives of the substantive verb appended as auxiliaries to the 
negative participle—e.g^, from imroTide. perf. participle^ having not 
fallen* is formed bdraTiJe ittini, not to have fallen. 

Professor Max MilUer, noticing that the majority of Tamil infi¬ 
nitives terminate in supposed this fen to be identical in ori^ 
with kSf the dative-accusative case-sign of the Hindi, and concluded 
that the Dravidian infinitive was the accusative of a verbal npun. 
It Is true that the Sanskrit infinitive and Latin supine in turn is 
correctly regarded as an accusative, and that our English infinitive 
to do is the dafive of a verbal noun; it is also true that the Drari* 
dian infinitive is a verbal noun in origin^ and never altogether loses 
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that character; tLcverthdess^j the aupposilicn that the linal ka of 
most Tamil infuiitives is in any manner connected with Jcit, the sign 
of the Dravidian dative^ or o£ fcd^ the Hindi dati\fe^cctisatLve^ is 
inajdimssibie^ A comparison of various classes ol verbs and of the 
various dialects shews that the ka in question proceeds £rom a 
totally dLSerent ori gin. 

The Tamil infiniLive terpiinates in (£^-n) only in those cases 
in which the verbid theme ends in a formative gu (g-u); and in many 
instances In w^hieh g appears in the infiaitive (as in the verbal theme) 
in the ordinary dialect, v replaces it in the |Ksets—e.g.j noga^ to be 
pained^ is not so much txsed by the cksslcs as ridra. ppa is also used 
in the higher dialect instead of kka—e.g.^ nod^ppa, tu walk^ for 
These interchanges of the formative consonantj which is 
the termination of the verbal theme, and to which the infinitival a 
is added^ are in perfect agreement with Tdtigu; and from both it 
is apparent that a alone is the sign of the mfiniUve, Tamil verbs 
ending in the formative g-u are intransifives; and when they arc 
cooverted into transitives^ the formative is doubled for the purpose 
of denoting the increased intensity of sigziifioaticm In such cases 
the formative g-u is converted into fcfc^u; and, accordlDgiy, the in- 
finitLve of all such verbs ends in kk-o- 

Thus, the verb pd^ to go, takes gu for iis intransitive formative 
and hence its verbal theme is pd-gu; from which is formed the 
aorislic futtm^ H will go, the verbal noun pqg-al, going, and 

the infinitive pog-o^ to go. The corresponding transitive verb is 
pd-fcfcu, to drive away (gn being converted into kku ); and from this 
is formed in like manner pokk-unt, it will drive away, aiid also the 
infinitive p6kk-a^ to drive away, [n some mstances the Intransitive 
shape of the verb has no formative; and when it is converted into a 
transitive, the initial consonant of the tense-^igu is hardened and 
doubled — git becomes fckir, d or Tid becomes tt, and tj or h 
becomes pp. In such instances the verbal theme on which the infi¬ 
nitive is constructed takes the double formative^ fcfc-u—com^* 
pare volar-o, to grow, with v«4ar-kfc-a^ to rear. Thb formative (fcfc), 
however, appears not only in the infinitive^ but also in the aorbtic 
future calar-Jck-um, it will rear. A very large number of Tamil 
verbs, including many transitive, have no formative termination 
whatever; and the infinitive of such verbs is formed by simply 
suffixing a to tbe root—C.g., to flourish, and kan-a, to see. In 

the event of the root of a verb of this class ending in i or ei^ y is 
inserted behveeji the root and the sign of the infinitive—c.g,, ari" 
to know; add-(g)-ii, to obtain. This g, however, is clearly 
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euph<jnk:, Wheji an intransitive root is CQnv4^rted into a transitive 
by annexing U~u to the root — e.g^ to lowerj the infinitive 

siinipiy elides the euphonic nj mid sulfixs n—e.g.^ tar-tt-fi. 

From a comparison of these instances, it a|^ars certain that a 
alone is the normal suffix of the Tamil mfinitive^ and that the g or IcJc 
which so often appear^^ belongs to the fomiative of the verbal theme 
—not to any supposititious case-sign. What then is the origm of the 
mfiziitival suffix which is occasionally used in classical Tamil— 
ari-graji to know^ instead of the ordinary ar*-fp)-a; and ieg-ga, 
to dOj instead of dey (pj-a? This form is chiefly used as an optative, 
or as conveying u wish or polite command—e.f/., ttl ari-ga, mayest 
thou know! It does not follow, however, from this, that it would be 
correct to regard it as a form of the imperative originally; for the 
ordinary infinitive in a is often used by the poets in the same man¬ 
ner, and not unfrequently even by the peasants. I am persuaded 
that the g of gn. Is simply the usual formative g or g-u of verbal 
nouns. The same formative g is lotuad to be used by the poets in 
connection with other parts obo of the very verte which are given 
as examples of this rule. Thus, not only is to know, 

instead of but you know not, instead of flfi- 

-Ihil-lr, or and just as i^y-ga^ to do, is usrf 

instead of iey (y) -a, so we find I will do, 

instead of The g which makes its appearance in. 

these instances, is in its origin the formative g-u, as ap¬ 
pears by the second example; but has come to be used radier 
for euphony than any other cause, ft ia also to be noticed that the 
formative gii may be appended to any verbal root wfantover, as a 
fulcrum to the inflexional fotma, provided only that the euphony is 
improved by or that the prosody requires ih This view of the 
ongin of the pa in question is confirmed by the evidence of Mala^ 
jrajam, for in that dialect go is the formative of verbal nouns, 
answering to the Tamil a dDing; and yet the very 

same form is used as a polite imperative—ni chey-ga (Tam. 
sey-pc), mayest thou dol Here we see not only a verbal noun used 
as an imperative, but we see the infinitive of one dialect treated as 
a verbal noun in another. The Tamil verbal noun which directly 
answers to the Malayakm chey-gu, a doii^p is seygtU and wp-ga in 
Tamil has ceased to be used as a verbal noun^ and been restricted 
to the use of an infinidve and imperative; but It is evident fmm the 
identity of both with the Malayajam chep-ga, that both are verbal 
nouns in origin. The Malayajam chey-ga is regularly declined— 
e.p.. ckey~ga(y}-al^ through the doing. We thus come back to the 
conclusion that not go, is the true infijiitival suffix of the Tamil. 
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On exfltnming th«? Tdugu, ue shall find that the only sign of the 
infinitive recognised by tbot language is a- The various formatives 
whichj as we have seen^ are inserted between the Tanfil verbal root 
and the suffixes of the infinitive, form in Telugu part of the verbal 
theme itseli, and are found not only in one or two connections, but 
in every mood and tense of the verb, induding the imperative. Xn 
Telugu, therefore, the only difference between the imperative and 
the infinitive is, that the latter elides the enunciative u of the former, 
and substitutes for it its own distinctive suffix (t. Thus, whilst the 
imperative of the verb to open, Ls in Tamil and the infinitive 
tfTffl-fcfc-*; the formative kfc which appears in the TamiL infinitive 
and which might be supposed to form part of the infinitival suffix, 
appears in Telugu (in its dialectically softened form of ck) not only 
in the infinitive, but also in the imperative and throughout the verb— 
e# ^ tcr«-ch-c, infinitive, lo open; imperative, open thou. 

At the same time, the Telugu sign of the dative case ku or fci is never 
softened into ck in any connection^ consequently, there is no possi- 
bihty of connecting the Telugu sign of the infinitive with that of the 
dative. Moreover, the foitnaiive ch is often replaced, especially in 
the imperative and infinitive, by iiodu-p-n, infinitive, to 

walk, instead of na^u-ck-a corresponding to the colloquial Tam. 

and the classical Tam. nada-pp-s, of which the impem-^ 
tive and also the theme is tia^. Hence, it cannot be doubted that 
the Tamil g and fclc^ and the corresponding Telugu ch and p, alter¬ 
nating (aJftci- i) with ncJi and mp, are merely formative^, without 
any special connection with the suffix of the Infinitive, whidt b a 
alone. In most instances in Canarese the formatives referred to 
ahove are discarded altogether, and the a which constitutes the sign 
of the infinitive is sufiixed to the crude verbal root* Thus, whilst 
the verb tr-«, to be, tabes im-fcfc-a far its infinitive in Tamil, the 
simpler and evidently more primitve Canarese infimtive is tr-a. 

Origin of the 7n/initivc suffix 'n*.—I conceive that we may safely 
identify this a with the demonstrative base. We have seen that 
most of the formatives of nouns were originally demonsiratives, 
appended to nouns for the sake of emphasis. To this cla$s belongs 
especially the formative am (a + m), which ^Enetimes assumes the 
shape o£ an (a -f- n), and dso that of af (n -|- I), We have seen that 
fli, that, and al, not, appear to have been derived from n, q 1 being 
the secondary form constituting the word a substantive, and rt the 
primitive base. The same explanation seems perfectly to suit the 
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infinitive in o or al; and whether the negative a may safely be 
derived from the demonstrative a or not, 1 can see no reason for 
thinking it improbable that the a which forms the suf&c of the 
infinitive^ and which is consequently to be regarded as the forma¬ 
tive of a Verbal noun, was originally identical with the demon- 
strative. 

There cannot be any doubt, 1 think, that the alternative 
su ffix of the infinitive, is a secondary form of c. 

l/se of the By Tamil grammarinns it is defined to Ise 

''the verbal participle common to the three tenses'^; but if we look 
at its force and use, we shall dbcovcr, I think, conclusive reasons 
for regarding it as a verbal or participial noun, It is not only used 
as in other huigiiages to denote a purpo^ or end— e.g.^ uar-a (i) 
ioUtt, tell (fciTTi.) to come—but ako in such connectioiis as the fol¬ 
lowing;— (1,) The majority of Dravidian adverbs are infinitives 
of neuter verbfr—■e.g.j he knocked down, would be in Telugu poda 
in Tamil vifa (tjf / in which phrases down means 

to fall— i,e.j £0 as to falL Through, the same idloEq dg-a^ the infini- 
tiv^ of the verb to become (in Tel. kd or flS) , is oidin^y added 
to nouns of quality to convert them into adverbs— liandr^-dga, 
Tam, well, from »andr-u, good, and ng-a, to become, (2.) The 
infinitive is elegantly used with an imperative sigoificatloQ (in 
accordance with the Hebrew idiom), or rather as on optative, see¬ 
ing that it conveys a wish rather than a command —th 
t>ar-a (more frequently par-fl-a or von-lf-a), mayest thou 
flourish! The mfimtive of the verb to be also regularly forms an 
optative, or polite imperative, by being annexed to the future tense 
of any verb-^,g., seuvay-aga, mayest thou do, from iejfvay, thou 
wilt do, and aga, to become, literally may it be (that) thou wilt do, 
(3.) It is used as a kind of ablative absolute—e.g., pofudu vidijtd' 
irufelc-fl, m tungugiroy, Tam., the sun having arisen, w’hy sleepest 
thou? In this instance, pidiftd' irukfc-n (literally to be—having 
r^n) is in the perfect tense ; but intkfc-a is not a preterite infini¬ 
tive, but is the ordinary or aorist infinitive of the verb tr-u, to be. 
(4.) A series of infinitives is often elegantly used, somewhat as in 
Latin, to express minor actions that take place conlemporaneousJy 
with the principal action—e.g., they would say in Tamil mitgil 
e^moa (whilst the douds were rising), ndnavn irul^ (whilst the 
sky was gathering blackness), marei porfndu •pep(y)a (whilst the 
ram WES falling abundantly). limr tini-pirB imdarti-narguf (the 
villager celebrated their sacred festival). (5.) The redupUcatiem 
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of any mfmitive expnesiies exactly the force of the Latin gerund in 
do — e.g.^ poffna pog-n^ bolnn fcdlfuTn^ vires acquirit eundo; more 
closely, as it goes—as it goes (literally to go — to go) it gathers 
strengtlL 

These illustrations prove that the Dravidian infinitive has the 
force of a gerund or verbal participle, or of a verbal noun, as well 
as that of the mfinitive properly so called The examples adduced 
are all from Tamil, but parallel examples could easily be adduced 
from each of the other dialects. 

Much use is made in Tamil of a verbal or participial noun end¬ 
ing in del—e.p-, alei-dal, a wanderingp from olei to wander ^ Tiiuri- 
dal^ a breaking, from muri^ to break. In Canare^e the final ! of 
those and similar verbal nouns b unknown—e.g,^ a wander¬ 

ing ; fliUTfl-tn, a breaking. In Telugu also such nouns end in a 
alone, without I— e.p.j eonipafe the Tamil iiiey-pasturage, 
with the corresponding Telugu met-o; cliet-a, TeL an act, with 
iey-dah TaiEL ; and iuida-ta, TeL walk, conduct with (t) tal, 

Tam. Even in Tamil also, na^-(C)tei (Mai, alternates 

with 

It has already been stated that the verbal noun in al, with or 
without the dative case-sign, is used instead of the infinitive in a 
in both dialects of Canarese and in clasisical TamiL In Gond also, 
it has been shown that one of the signs of the infinitive 
amplified from ol — e.g., aidlle, to be^ which is evidently identical 
with the Tamil verbal noun Sgal, being—a form often used in the 
higher dialect as an infinitive. Wow, as the Dravidian infinitive 
undoubtedly partakes of the character of a participial or verbal 
noun, and is considered by native grammarians as a verbal parti¬ 
ciple or gerund of the three tenses, as it is certain that it is inti¬ 
mately associated with a verbal noun in ni, one of the most charac¬ 
teristic in the language, and which denotes not the abstract idea 
of the verb, hut the act; and as el in other connections has been 
found to be amphlied from a, we seem to be justified in coming to 
the conclusion that a, the infinitive suffix, is the basis of the cl in 
question, and. consequently, that dg-fl, to be, is simply an older 
and purer form of ffg-ol, beingr 

There is a rfsnarkable, hut probably acddental, resemblance to 
the Eh*avidian infinitive in al, in the Armenian, in which ! is the 
infinitive suffix—e,g.^ ber-e-l, to carry (compare Tam. por-nl, 

bearing or to bear) * tu-l, to give (compare Tam. fc (r)^t giving or 
to give, imperative, td), 
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FORMATION OF VERBAL NOUNS. 

Dravidian verb^ nouns divide themselves into two classes— 
via, participial noims, which are formed from the relative parti-' 
ciple of each ton^e, and retain the time of the tense to which they 
belongs and verbal nouns, properly so called^ which are always 
formed directly from the iheme^ and are mdeterminate in point of 
tfane. 

1. Farticijnal Nouns. —-The greater jivunher of nouns of ihfa 
class are formed by suffixing the demonstrative pronouns^ or their 
terminations^ to the present and preterite relative participle^— 
from seygira^ that does (the present relative participle of to 
do), is formed (v)-an, he that does; she 

that does, In like manner, from the past relative participle 
ieyda, that did, is formed ici/dfl-(t3>-citi, he tliat did; se^fda-(u)a!, 
she that did^ &c*; and by simply adding the appropriate termina¬ 
tions, participial nouns of any number or gender (but always of 
the third person only) may be made at pleasure. A sknilar series 
of future participial nouns exists^ or may be constructed if required 
—e.g,, oduvan, he who w^ill read, or who k accustomed to read* 
The Tamil future in v or p is destitute of a relative participle; but 
its existence is implied in that of future partietpi^ nouns, like 
poua-dii, that which will go, and kanba-{v)-un^ he who will see, 
and must have ended like the future relative participle of the Cana- 
rese, in va or po. The Tamil aoristic future m um, though a rela¬ 
tive participle as well as a future tense, forms no participial nouns, 
probably in consequence of um being in reality a conjunctive parti¬ 
cle, not a true suffix of relation. Negative participial nouns of each 
number and fender are formed exactly like the affirmative parti^ 
cLpial nouns, by suffixing the various demonstrative terminations 
to the negative, Instead of the affirmative* relative participle. Th-eso 
participial nourts are declined like other nouns ; nevertheless* being 
parts of the verbs, they have the sa.rae power of governing nouns 
as the verbs to which they belong—e.g., 

to him who built the house. Tn these respects aU the Dravidian 
dialects are so perfectly agreed that it Is needless to multiply quo¬ 
tations. 

—-p 

There is a peetiliarity abeut the wonis used as neuter partici¬ 
pial nouns in Tamil which requires to be noticed. Each of them is 
used in three different signilicatians, viz.—as the third person 
neute*- of the verb, as a neuter relative-participial noun, and as a 
verbal-participJal noun. Thus seygiradtt in the first connectiem 
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means it does; in the second, that which does; in the third, the 
doing or to do. t have termed it in the third coi^necticKi “ a verbal* 
participial noun," to distii^uish it from the oidinary verbal nouns, 
which are formed from the theme, not from participles, and from 
which the idea of lime is excluded. It is a verbal noun in use, 
though participial in origin. I am persuaded that of these three 
senses the original and most correct one is the last—^viz.. that of 
the verbal-participial noun; for the relative-participial noun ought 
by analogy to be »epptre-(v)-adu, not seypir-odu; and whilst it Is 
certain that a participial or verbal noun might easily be used as 
the third person neuter of the verb, in accordance with the analogy 
of many other languages, it is difficult to see how the third person 
neuter of the verb could come to be used so regularly as it is as a 
verbal-parUcipial noun. This species of participial noun, though 
neuter or without personality, includes the idea of time. It has 
three forms, in accordance ivith the present, the past, and the future 
tenses of the verb—e.g., ieygiradu, the doing ; icydsdu, the having 
done: and feyiKuJu, the being about to do. Each of these forms 
may be pluralised, as far as usage permits, when it is used as the 
third person neuter of the verb, or as a relative-participial noun: 
but when used abstractly as a verbal-participial noun it is not 
pluralised. The participial noun formed from the future is one of 
the most commonly used forms of the verbal noun in Canarese— 
e jl- or ifipu-du. the act of descending, from i|f. to 

descend. 

Words of this kind have sometimes been called infinitives j and 
it is true that they may generally be rendered in the infinitive on 
translating them into Elnglish—e.y., appodt seypipidu sari (y) a!lc, 
Tam. (it is) not right to do so. But this is simply because toe 
English infinitive itself is sometimes used as a verbal noun, and 
to do is equivalent to the participial noun, the doing. 'Hie phrase 
might be more closely rendered, the doing thus (is) not right 
Verbal nouns of this class became more allied to infinitives when 
they are put in the dative—c.y., seyprradu-kfcu, for toe doing—i.e., 
to do. As the pronoun odu becomes in construction cufon, so sey- 
yiradin-fcu, ettphonicalJy feyyirttdni-fcu, is more common in writ¬ 
ten compositions, and considered more elegant than ^eypirndu-tlfeif. 

Tamil and Malayajam alone possess an abstract relative-parti¬ 
cipial noun, expressing in the form of a defclinabte participle the 
abstract idea denoted by the affirmative verb. It is fonned by 
appending met (Mai. mo), toe suffix of abstracts, to the present or 
preterite relative participle of any verb~e.y., from irufeWndr-n, 
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' timt is ’ (the pireseot participle of tru^ to be), by the addi¬ 
tion of Tam i bans form trufcfcmdra-Tnei, being. Negative nouns 

of this description are also formed in Tamil by appending mei to 
the negative relative participle—ird-nieij the not being. These 
negative participial abstracts are in more common use in Tamil 
than the affirmatives, and are as largely used In Malayalam and 
Telugu as in TamiL The use of the Tamil affirmative mei i$ con¬ 
fined to classical compositions; but the abstract appellative nouns 
which are formed by annexing met to the crude verbal theme (e.g.^ 
poru-mei, patience, from pt>ni, to bear) are much used even in the 
colloquial dialect of Tamil, as well as in Malayalam and all the 
other dialects in a slightly altered shape. The relative-participial 
noun in mei, whilst it is declined like a noun, has the governing 
power of a verb; but the corresponding appeUative in mei has the 
force of a substantive only. 

The Tamil suffix met is mu In Malayalam, me in Canarese, mi 
in Telugu* Xn several of the Suythian tongues we find a sufibc used 
which bears a considerable resemblance to this, Tlie suffix of the 
p^dpial noun in Finnish is win or mi i in Esthoman ma is the 
suffix of the infinitive: supines are formed in Finnish by suffixing 
man: the Turkish infinitival suffix is molt or mefc, -We may also 
compare with this Dravidian me or met, the old Greek infinitive in 
pev (men)p and such nouns as (poil-ms) , Stfi-iid-s (des- 

(schis-ml), each of which exhibits an old par- 

tidpia] suffix. 

2* Verbal Nouns.—Dravidian verbal nouns are mdeterminate 
with respect to time, being formed, not from participles, but from 
the verbal root or the formed theme ; and they express the act, not 
the abstract idea, of the verb to which they belong, and hence are 
called by Tamil grammaTians toril peyar, nouns of operation or 
employnment. Verbal nouns are carefully to be distinguished from 
verbal derivatives or substantives derived from verbs. The latter, 
though derived from verbs, are used merely as nouns; whereas the 
verbal noun, properly so called (like the participial noun), is 
construed as a vierb. As a noun it can be used as the nominative 
of a subsequent verb; and as a verb it may be preceded by a 
nomiriative of its own, and may govern a noun in case. In several 
Dravidbn grammars written by Europeans this distinction hm not 
been attended to * and Tamil derivative nouns like or na^ppu^ 
walk, have been classed with verbal nouns like uddukkei, nadak- 
kudal, and nad^kfeal, walking. Though, however, each of these 
words may he translated ' walking/ the first two are simply suhstan- 
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lives; and adjectives, not adverbs, must be used to qualiiy them; 
whereas the corresponding uoun of operation, is a true 

verbal noun, and is qualified by adverbs, precisely ss the verb it¬ 
self, Ttoda, to walk, would be. Thus, we can say nadok- 

fctttblj acting or walking justly; but we could not use the adverb 
wi£ii(l/)8y to qualify either nadappu or nodei. It would be neces¬ 
sary to qualify those words by the adjectival form nuli(y)ana, there 
being nearly the same difference between nodoppu and ncd^ikfcudal 
that there is In English between behaviour and behaving, 

A verbal noun in get or fcfeei is often used in Tamil—e.g., tniJc- 
icei, the being; seygei, the doing; but though this is used as a verbal 
noun—e.g., oppad* irufcfcei-(y)-al, seeing that it is so, more literally 
through its being so, yet the forms which are most commonly used 
as verbal nouns, and which have the best claim to that character, 
are those which tenninate in al-^.g„ £eyiy)~al, or doing; 

nodflfckol, or na^akkudal, walking. Whether the suffix appended be 
al or dal, it is generally suffixed, not to the crude root, but to the 
formed verba] theme—to lliat which forms the basi^ of the 
infinitive and of the aorisUc future—c.g., the verbal noun that is 
formed from ir-u, to be, is not ir-nl, but ini-fcJc-al, being ; and from 
«ad-n, to walk, is formed not rui^-al, but na4a-kk-al, Notwith' 
standing this, oI or dal is sometimes added directly to the ultimate 
base—e.g., not only have we pdg-al or pogu-dal, going, but also 
po-daf; and not only Sg-al or dgit-dal, faecoming, but also d-dal. 
Probably, however, in these instances the right explanation is, that 
the formative g of po-pu and o-gu has been softem^ by use. The d 
of dal is clearly a formative of tbe same character and force as the 
g of gei or kkei ; and this is proved by the circumalance that the d 
is doubled and converted into tt when the verb becomes a transitive 
instead of an intransitive, or when euphonic considerations require 
—e g., comp, fcurei-dal, intransitive, a being curtailed, with kurei* 
ttol, transitive, a curtailing. It is evident that this d is not intended 
in any way to denote the preterite tense; for the verbal noun in da! 
is as indeterminate with respect to time as that in a! or that in gei, 

kket; and the corresponding Telugu forms are tc. and _e.g., 

cheyu-to or chisu-|B, or more commonly ehega-dam-u, doing. 'Hie 
distinction which has been shown to exist between verbal nouns, 
properly so called, generally ending in cl, and derivative nouns, 
furnishes, I conceive, some confirmation of the hypothesis that ol, 
the Tamil suffix of verbal nouns, is a secondary form of a, the sign 
of the infinitive. It is remarkable that I or al is used also in Mon¬ 
golian as a formative of verbal nouns—e,g., e'hidd, ability, from 
chidoliii, to be able. 
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3. OeHt>a£zi;£ of VfiTbni — -It scar¬ 

cely tiecessar;j^ to enier into the mve^tig^itioR of the formatives of 
denvatlues^ or substantives derived from verbs, mo^ of 
those formatives being merely euphonies and their number in the 
various dialects^ particularly in Tamil, being very great. It may 
be desirable, hoivever, to direct the reader's attention to the more 
characteristic and interesting modes Ln which the Dravidian 
languages form nouns of this dass^ 

(i.) The first class of derivative nouns (if indeed it is cor¬ 
rect tn consider them as derivatives) consists, in those that are 
identical with verbal themes^.g.^ compare a tie, and 

to tie. 

(iL) Some verbal themes become nouns by the doubling and 
hardening of the final consonant — e.g.^ erutt-u^ e letter* from 
efud-% to write ; pcff-iij a song, from to sing. This is 

especially a Tamil method of forming derivative nouns^ for some 
of the corresponding Telugu notms are formed differently; and 
where they do resemble the Tamil, Uie resemblance consists only 
in the hardening, and not also in the doubling, of the final 
consonant—e.p.* Tel. a song, from to sing. Telugu 

differs also from Tamil in changing the final or enunciative u of 
the verbal root into fl. Compare af-o, play (Tam. dlJ-ti) * from 
to play. The Tamil mode of doubling, as well as hardening, the 
final cotisonant, seems most in aocoidance with Dravidian analogy; 
for it is when a sonant is doubled that it is naturally converted 
into a surd, and when it is not doubled, it should be pronounced 
as a sonant. 

It is remarkable how many purposes are served by the 
doubling of Dravidian final consonants, (L) It places substantives 
in an adjectival relation to succeeding substantives; (Li.) it con¬ 
verts intransitive verbs into transitives; (iil.) it forms a sign of 
the preterite tense; and (iv.) it forms derivative nouns from verbal 
themes. 

(iii.) A very interesting mode of forming derivatives is that 
of lengthening the included vowel of monosyllabic verbal roots— 
e,g., in Tamil, from to suff^, comes suffering ; from 

tntn* to glitter, comes a star^ Nor is this method found only 
m the classics: it appears in words of the most familiar 
n^k^u, the tonguO:, from Tiakk-ti, to lick. Tamil skoply lengthens 
the root vowel in forming derivatives of this clas$, and leaves the 
final consonant unchanged; but Telugu and Canarese harden the 
final consonant* in addition to lengthening the root vowel^-c>g.* 
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from to sxiffer, they form not pa4-w> but sufEeruig^ 

See the section on “Roots/* 

4. Abstract nouns are formed froni verbal themes by suffixing 
mei—porn-mei^ endurance^ trom poru, to bear. The same 
suffix forms abstracts also from nouns of qimLly or relation and 
pronominals—e.g., peru-m^i^ greatnessp from per~u, greats and tuTi^ 
ntei, nature, qualityj from taHj self, literally selfness^ This suffix 
is in Telugu mi—e.g., kdii-mi^ wealthy from fculu-gu, to accrue^ 

5^ Many are formed from verbs In Tamil by suffixing 

am, and at the same time doubling and hardening the final consonant 
of the verbal theme* iig being the equivalent of of d, ^ of 
and mb of fe, ng on being doubled beccimes fck, nd becomes nd 
becomes tt^ and mb becomes pp—e.g., from lung-Up to sleeps is 
formed tUkk^m sleep; from tinind-n, to become correct p comes 
tirutt-cm, a correction; frmn to dig, comes (I think) tdfp-am, 

a garden; and from u£ruT!ih-ii> to desire^ comes vtmpp-am^ a desire. 
1 q most instances the Telugu (and the Canarese always) rejects the 
final m of the nouns of this class—e.g.j ttig’-u^ Tel. sleep, instead of 
the Tamil tukk~am. Though the final consonant, if g, d, b (or their 
equivalents), is Blw^ys doubled before this om in Tamil and Mala- 
3 ^alan:i, verbal thenies wMch end in other consonants often become 
nouns by simply ajvnexmg nm—e.g., ugar-am, height, from to 
be high, dr-a-m, depth, from or to be deep, Mr Edklns connects thi4 
m with the m uaed in Hebrew to form participial substantives froiri 
verbs—e.g.* Titiakpat, judgment, from ahdphut^ to judge. See^ how'- 
ever, “Case-signs: the Accusative/' 

6. A vast number of verbal derivatives in all the Dravidian 
dialects, are formed by suffixing to the verbal themes those favourite 
and multifariously used formativeSj g, d, 6, under various modifica¬ 
tions. and with various vowel terminations. 

L The g formative generally becomes in Tamd 
get, an action, from to do; it is nasalised to «gei—kd- 
heat, from fcdg, to bum; or it Is doubled and hardened into fefcei— 
e.g.j podn-kkei, a bed, from to lie. The corresponding Cana- 

rese formatives are fce or ge, with not unfrequently the prefix of an 
euj^onic The Telugu noun*; which take this formative terminaie 
in kfl or ki— e.g,, eli-fco, govomment, from H-u, to govern, and 
uni-fcij residence, from ut^u, to be, to dwell 

ii* The d formative is in Tamil df—e^g.^ kedu-di, ruln+ from 
ke^-u, to spoil. Being doubled and hardened It becomes Ui —c.g., 
sensibility, from to feel, to be sensible. This tt is 

c. es 
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genEraUy solten^ into piigar-clii (instead of in 

Malaysia pupar-c^l^lJ ^ praise, from puguf^ to pmi^e. This formative 
is £ instead of d in Cajmrese and Telugii. It appears in Canafese 
under the forms of ta and kogal te, praise, from ftogaf (Tain. 

PMSflr)j to praise; kdy-ta^ producing fruit, from kdy^ to fruit. In 
Telugu we find ia or fa and fi or fi—fatiguep from 
nhiy-u (nlos-^u), to be tired; food^ eating, from tin, to eat; 

mu^ta, a lid, from mu-yu, to shut; and conduct, from na^u- 

cfiUj to walk. 

iii The b formative is in Tamil generally softened into v— 
i.e*, ui or vu —e.g., Jfe{-ui> hearing, from fclj, to hear, and wwirei^uUj 
cuncealmentp from murei^ to conceal. In some mstancesp however, 
b is euphonised into mb (mbu)—e.g., vi-mbu^ the Margosa free, 
from ve-y, to be umbrageous; pc-mbu, a snake^ from pa-y, to spring. 
b cannot retain its proper sound before a vowel, and when singlo 
either becomes t? or mb; and that the vu which is so common a for¬ 
mative in each Dravldian dialect was softened from bu^ appears from 
the cLrcumstance that when it is doubled it becomes ppn— 
v^u^ppu, a walking, ini-ppu, a being, mu-ppu, old age. In Telugu 
this formative is vu, vi, or pu~e,p,^ cbd-uUj death, from ehcE-cbcfta,^ 
to die (corresponding Tam. and Can. sd-vu, from id ); digii-vu^ the 
bottom, from dig^u, to descend; tdi-vi, understandingp from tdi-yu, 
to know; chem-pn, nearness, from chcr-u, to draw near; ^ 

weeping from to cry (corresponding Tiun. aro-ppii^ from 

afa). Canarese generally u^es In this connection vu alone— 
ira-vu, a being, corresponding to the Tamil tm-ppti—but sometimes 
it uses also pit—btdu-uu^ or bi^u-pu^ an open space. 

7* A few derivative nouns are formed in Tamil and Malayilmn 
by aRixing certain particles, origmaUy independent nouns with a 
meaning of their own^ which in process of dme have come to be 
used conventioDaLly- Such derivatives would natunJly be con¬ 
sidered compounds, were it not that the raeaning of the second 
m&nber of the compound is more or less in abeyance. Thus by 
suffixing kajig the ordinary meaning of which is 'an eye/ but which 
in the classics means also 'placc\ and is the ordiiiary classical sign 
of the locative case, Tamil forms ()t) kart, oppression, from 
to press, also uzu-kan, poverty, from uru^ to suffer. The$^ words 
are used only in the classical dialect, but there are derivative nouns 
largely used in the colloquial dialect, which are formed by afExing 
a condition of being, from pa^-u, to experience, and TtidTutm^ 
perhaps meaning originflUy Hkeness, from to be like, but as 

actually used, merely a fomaative suffix, without any very defmite 
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meaning of Its own— kattu-{p)pd4i^, a ^ompaiztp from Icalfti^ to 
tie; iirmdnujnj jimctioii, from ser^ to join: rIso fcaffii-mditamp buitS-^ 
ingp from katpu^ in the sense of ^build’. To these may be added words 
tormina ting in (tgam^ house, place—c.g., vanagam (i^dn-agaml = 
vdn-nm or vdn, the sky; veiydgam, {vei-(y}agam) — vei-{y)av^ or 
uei, the earth (from uei, to place, vei~gu^ to rest). 1 have a suspL- 
tioUt however^ that in these cases the words end simply in am, and 
that § is inserted euphonicatly, as is coFtainly the case in the l^ollo- 
quial pronunciation of some words— {tndradiim, daily, which is 
commonly mispronounced andro^agam^ kTiJam fa word borrow^ed 
from Telugu), a bribe, mispronounced lanjagwm. Dr Gundert 
derives from this ugam the Mslayilam naragcitn* an orange tree, 
literally, fragranccdioldcrj from ticr-Uj Tam,-Mal. to be fragrant. 
Sans, itdranga. 

The following wdll be found, I think, a complete list nf Tamil 
derivative nouns formed by suflbdng formative particles^ I do not 
include in this list any t^ticipial nouns^ whether derived from verbs 
or bom appellatives^ or any verbal nouns, properly so called^ or 
any nouns of agency^ a class of nouns which will be considered fur¬ 
ther on. Ibe nouns in the IesI are derivative aubstautives; but 
there are three classes even of these which are not included—viz.^ 
nouns which are absolutely Identical with verbal roots—e.g.^ tudu^ 
length, from to be long; nouns which are formed by doubling 
the final consonant of verhd roots— eruttu, a letter, from erudu^ 
to write; and nouns which are formed by lengthening the included 
vowel of the verbal root^ without any other change—e.g., tnln, a 
star, from ynin^ to glitter. I include in this list only that class of 
derivative nouns which are formed by means of an addition to the 
root. The addition too is not one of an independent word—in which 
event we should have a new compound noun—^but that of a mere 
particle, a relic doubtless of some old independent word, but at 
present bolding the meaner position of a suffix, wther without any 
meaning at all, or without any definite meaning now discoverable. 
A very large number of the nouns belonging to this class are used 
ako as verbs. Though verbal derivatives in origini and stiU used ^ 
suck, they have become also secondary verbal thernSn I have 
excluded such notins as far as oossible, retainint: only those which 
are either never used as verbal themes, or at least very rarely. I 
have preferred ako nouns derived, by the addition of a formative, 
from older nounSp where such could be had, to nouns derived 
from verbs for the purpose of keenjng the list bs clear a'? possible 
from \'^rbal nouns, properly so called. 
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FoUBilATTVE. 

Noun. 

Root. 

n 

n^^£r■^l, a child. 

mttg (pL fRakfcal). 


ieyiyi-Uf to do; type of 
infinitive^ probably an 
old verbal nciuti^ 

jeg;p to do. 

i 

far-n, the shark. 

probably sut-u-p quick 

i 

tjlf-fl* a feslivaL 

to keep awake 

i 

kflrH, charmal. 

kat-tx^ black. 


a village. 

to join. 

e% 

pir-«, the waxing or wan- 

pir, other, after; tor 


ing moon. 

be born. 


trouble. 

tolf old. 

gii 

noTi-^ru, goodness. 

ytai (nnii)tgoocl. 


pirn-gtt, afterwards. 

(= pin), after. 



kif-fl (“kif}, below. 


evp. 

ti* bad- 

kfciL 

fc^-kfcu, craziness. 

ktru-fcirUj giddy. 


a sting. 

probably kod-^u^ crooked^ 
cruel. 

get 

a feast. 

permit, Tam. mioicnt; pOK- 
dii, Tel. to be ripe, to 
be ^compli^hed; ulti¬ 
mate foot par-Uj old. 


tin-gei, a null. 

ttrt, to turn. 

hgci 

heat. 

kcf/, to bum. 

kfcei 

pom-kkei, a pebbUp a 
grain of rice. i 

par-u, krge per-u). 


vitr^kkei, febcity (ii-vdr- 
kkei, domestic life; il^ 
house). 

rfif, to flourish. 

a 

pc-ii, mosSp sea-weed. 

pd-™, to spreadn 

71 ji 

koru-ttji. a shrub. 

fcof-u, tender (koru-^u, 
a tender twlg)» 

chchi 

irei-chchip flesh. i 

irei, to flow, issue. 

hi 

tari-^^ fallow hmd. 

tarip to remain, ‘ 

ehchii 

aTnei-chchii, the office of a 

ameij to settle. 

' 

minister. 
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FOHMATnrE,: 

Kotm. 

Root. 1 


1 

1 

poit-seij interest. ' 

poli, to increase. 

di 

poda-^t, chaff. 

:=ipadarp diaff, the same. 

n^t 

kar]a-^idt> a spoon t o 

^ the same. 

trowel. 1 



fcura-dWf pincers. 

kura~^u^ to be crooked, 
i from feuT-n, short. 


feuru-d'u, blindness. 

fciir-u, tender. 

di 

itru-di, strength. 

ar-u, to be strong. 

Tidi 

difdtp a lizard. 

— odi^ the same. 

tti 

pirU'-tti^ cotton^ 

par^u^ to expand. 

du 

pa?Ti-c£u. defect 

par<^u, old. 

ndu 

nmni-ndiip medicine. 

mar-tt, sweet-sindling. 

ttu 

kuru-mi> yoime shoot of 
palm. 

kuTu, tender. 

dei 

tf«-dci, a lie. 

ir~Uf to swerve. 

ndet 

kurft-ndei, an infimt. 

kuf-Qi young. 


[Euphonic changes of the formatives di^ du. and 


dei, after consonants.] 

di 

fcaf-chi (ikeM-di)p a spec¬ 
tacle. 

j bin, to see^ 

1 

(ter-di) , intelU- 

' gence. 

tetf to ascertain. 


uftti-cA chi {urtd*di ), a 

whirling. 

ufcit, to whirl. 


lUin-dn fnntdi), a benrft. 

mil, good. 


wr-rt (uel-di), victory. 

oel, to conquer. 


^ (pu|rar-di) p 

^ pmise- 

pugafp to praise. 


1 (dhlOT possesion. 

to poss^. 

1 

1 fif-fi (c M^) f ^ woman. 

B person. 

du 

' £^rr]^-du (Eot-du), > anti- 
tfjTi-druitol-du}J qwffy* 

old. 

dei 

pet-}ei (pei^-dei)* a hen. 

female. 


parat-tei (parond-d^), 

shaggmess. 

paro^u, to scratch. 


tcw^ei (toUdei), the 
throat. 

idI, to perforate. 


iii-tei (dn-dei] ^ unclean^, 
ne^. 

tin, flesh. 
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Formative. 

Nouu. 

Root. 


feffi^-anj.debt (=feiid-am). 

1 harsh ? kad^^ 

to pass over. 


ar-an, virtue 

i to cut, to define. 

bii 

marfi-bu, usage. 

mora^ ancient ? 


pcf^^-bwj quality. 

1 p^f fit for use. 1 


en-bu, a Isone, 

=e!um-bli, the same. 

771 btl 

TJOTO-^mlm, a vem^ fibre. 

—nlr^ fibre. 


i4u-mbu haughtiness, op¬ 
pression. 

to press. 

ppii 

sepn-ppu, redness. 

ae, tev^ red. 


Ifaru-ppUj blackness. 

fcar-u, black. 

ppei 

kola-ppeij a plough. 

a vessel. 

am 

paf-cm^ a ripe fruit. 

pof-tt, old, mature. 

■ 

nal-apif a Iraiefit. 

good. 


[Illustrations of nouns ending in am, which double 


and harden the final consonant of the root before 
am.] . 

g^kfc+am 

okfc-cm^ increase. 

dff-Uj to become. 

ing=lcfc+ttm 

vtfcfc-flm, a sweHiug. ^ 

vrhg~u, to swelL 

am 

ochch-am, fear, , 

owj-u, to fear. 

^=tt4-am 

fciittHim, a company. 

feikt-tt, to join. 

ip4=ff-f am 

a garden | 

(=to4-ll). 1 

to dig. 


iiitt-iimj swimming. 

nind-«, to swim. 

mb“pp+on 

l?rmpp-flm^ a desire. ! 

BiTumlMi, to desire. | 

dT7l 

fcur-dm, a company. ' 

fcur-u, to gather to¬ 

t7t«l 


gether. , 

mutet-mei, order. 

a tuna. 


ei'-meij closeness. 1 

ei, to be close (the 


' 

number five). 

ag 

fcur-d|fj a tube. [ 

comp, fcuf-i, a hole. 


pfl'V, a mat ' 

pff-nxi, to spread. 

ar 

ia4-ar, brightness, ' 

iud-w, to be hot [ 


pud-ar, a thicket | 

jHid-u, new, fresh, ! 

1 
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I Formativi:. 

j Now^ 

1 

1 

! RiOOT. 

1 

dr 

pug-fir, fog- 

^ pug-u. to enter, 
comp, If ul-i, to bathe. 

tr 

fcuHr^ cold. 


ug-ir, a finger-nail. 

ug-u. to 
kv-d^i, to leap ? 

rei 

fciidt-r^i, a horse. 


[I do not include amongst the following nouns end- 


ing in al verbal nouns properly so called^ which 


retnifi the force of a verb^ and may be preceded 


by a nomirialive. The 

nouns I cite as specimens 


are secondary forms 

of still more primitive 


nouns: or else the verbs from which they are 


formed are uncertain/ 

] 

al 

pet-(g)-at, a boy 
(=petd-al}. 

l>ci~paiu^ green^ fresh. 


u^-al, the body. 

ud-ttj to put on# 


pui-al, a hunicane 
{=puyai). 

pupj to sei&e ? 


ur-fll, a mortar. 

—ur-am, strength 


ray-alj a rice field. 

t?ei^ to place ? 


sediment at | 

bottom of tanks. 

7 

ul^ , 

iud-alei, a burning 
ground 

to bum. 


childhood. 

mof-Oj young. | 


vt^ud-a!ei (=t?idu- j 

ttul), release* 

t?id-Uj to leave^ 

il 

mitg-ilj a cloud. 

comp, fimp-iTp to fold up, 
as a flower its petals. 


tojt-ilt a cradle. 

— toff-i, a trough. 


a grasshopper. 

nejf-u^ to cutj to dip ? 

ul 

ulg-ut^ the female waist, 

to dimlntsh (ulti¬ 
mate base at, not). 

vt 

Jcuru^Tt, a '=m%a11 bird# 

feur-u^ small^ tender# 

vu 

tura-vUi a large well. 

comp, turet^ a ford 

vet 

ida-uei, a lane. 

comp, i/fnimt place. 


parg-nei, a large bird 

to fly. 


* Taii4, hcadt plAce, is a good deal nsisd in Lbe claKsiral dialect n ^ign of 
tEc locative case; Wt ite other wof da cndmg in dei = ed, seciai to tbow that 
is foimod, inDt from hi^t from oidvdal-ei ^lo form vidu- 

da7 is a verbal ooun^ properly so eaUed^ in eomxfion yae^ 
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FoRM^mvE, 

Notm. 

Root. 

ar 

id-cr^ a petal of a Bower. 

? 


! a furt ditch. 

—ogar^ to dig. 

a[ 1 

1 od-oL. skin. 

? 


nr-ui, giace. 

nr-a, Iq trickle down, 
to be precious. 


por-u}, substance, 
wealth* 

por-a, to unite with* 

ttfei 

ur-u^v, a wheeL 

=ur-ii|, a wheel. 

ru 

fci^^ru, 0. wdk 

z-fcert-i, a well, a mine ? 


nefi-rn, paleness. 

pel, white. 


4. Nouns of —The participial nouns of the Dravidi^n 

languages are largely used as nouns of agency; but such nouns are 
also formed in each of the Dravidian dialects \n a more direct and 
primitive manner by suffixing i to the verbal root—e,g., 

(TanL and Can.)* an eater, from to eat; !eol(I)-i (Tam. and 
Can.), a kiUer, from fco£. to kill. The Dravidian languages in 
borrowing feminine derivative nouns from Sanskrit, change the 
final i of the Sanskrit feminine into short i—e.g.* ^ndn~Ti, Sans, a 
fair woman, becomes sundori. But this final i of feminine deriva- 
tiveSp which is directly borrowed from Sanskrit, is not to be con* 
founded with the more distinctively DravidiaEi by $ufBxing which 
noun^ of agency or operation are formedt without reference to gen¬ 
der. whether masculine, femmine, or neuter. It is also to be dls^ 
tingxiiahed from the t which in Sanskrit is sometimes used 03 suffix 
of nouns of agency, generally mBsculines—o.g*^ fcer-i-n. a doer^ 
a poet, literally, a speaker, in borrowing which from San¬ 
skrit, the Dravidian languages invariably reject the sign of the 
nominative, and use the crude theme kaui) instead. 

Possibly ip the Eira vidian suffix of nouns of agency, may have 
sprung from the same origin as the 1 by which similar nouns are 
sometimes formed in Sanskrit; hut it appears certain that It has 
not been directly borrowed from Sanskrit, and it does not appear 
even to have been introduced into the Dravidian languages in imi¬ 
tation of it. Its independence of a direct Sanskrit origin will suffi¬ 
ciently appear from the following statement of the manner in 
which it is used. 
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(1.) Dravidian of ^ency formed by sufS^usg are 

destitute of gender; their gender depends entirely upon the con- 
nection—e.g,, p<inet-(p)-ef-fjt Tam. a Palmyra climber (from panei, 
a Palmyra, and er*«j diinbj, may be considered as mascuUnej 
because men only are «dunbers of the palmyra; Tnan-ve^-i, Tam. 
a native spade, a hoe (from man, the ground, and veff-u, to dig or 
cut), is in like manner neuter by the necessity of the case; but 
both these nouns, and all similar nouns, when regarded from a 
grammatical point of view, are destitute of gender in themselves, 
nnH may be applied at discretion to objects of any gender, 

(2-) Nouns of agency may be formed in this manner from pri' 
mitive, underived nouns, as welJ as from verbal roots—e.p., ndr-, 
Jicdl-t, Tam. a chair, literally that which has four feet, from ndl-u, 
four, and hs.t, a foot. 

(3.) When nouns of agency are formed from verbs, the suflbe 
is often added, not to the crude root, but to the conjugational theme, 
or that form of the root which appears in the infinitive and in the 
aorist— e,g,, ung-i, Tam. (as well as un(B)-j), an eater. 

(4.) My chief reason for regarding this suffix as a true and 
ancient Dravidian form, and as not directly borrowed from San¬ 
skrit, whatever may have been its ulterior relation to it, consists in 
the very extensive use which is made of nouns of agency formed 
by means of this suffix, not only in the Tamil classics, but also in 
the language of the peasantry. It appears in the names of plants 
and a nimal? , in the names of many of the objects of nature, in old 
compounds, in proverbs, in nicknames, in the very highest and in 
the very lowest connections, and to a much larger extent in all 
these varieties of use, than in Sanskrit itself. The foUowing Tamil 
examples cannot be supposed to have been derived from Sanskrit 
precedents:—ical(l)-f, euphorbia, from fcci, toddy, sweet sap; 

-i, silver, from wl, to be white; puld, the cheetah, or leopard, 
from pul, small; tit, a person or thing that has nothing, from il, not; 
of-i, the sea, from Sf-u, to be deep. Compare also the following 
compounds: vari-katt-i, n guide, literally, a way-shower; onnam- 
bad-i, the larfc, literally the heaven-singer; totfal-uffd-*, the sensitive 
plant, literaDy, if (one) touch, the vritherer, or as we should prefer 
to say, touch-me-and-I-wither. 

AnvERBs.—It is unnecessary in a work of ibis kind to enter into 
the investigation of the Dravidian adverbs, for, properly speaking, 
the Dravidian languages have no adverbs at alL Every word that 
Is used as an adverb in the Dravidian languages Is either a noun, 
C. 10 
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declinable or iudeclinahle, or a verbal tjieme, or the infinitive or 
genind of a verb; and illustrations of the manner in which those 
words acquire an adverbial force and of their use will be found in 
the ordinary grammars of each of the Dravidian dialects. Much 
use is made in each of the dialects of a peculiar style of adverb 
formed by means of reiterative, mimetle syllables, to which is 
added the verbal participle saying, or the infinitive to say, or so 
as to say. Thus (n) endru »di virundadw, Tam. it thund¬ 

ered terribly, literally, the thunderbolt fell, sajdng moda-Tiuidd. 
These mimetic adverbs may be invented at pleasure, though some 
of them are so commonly used that they have acquired a place in 
dictionaries. 
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GLOSSARIAL AFFTNITTES. 

The cotnparisen of the words of langttages used to be conduct¬ 
ed in so loose a maimer, without definite principles, without regard 
to dialectic changes^ and to the neglect of the comparison of gram¬ 
matical forma and structure^ that thk branch of philology long fell 
into not undeser\'ed disgrace. A comparative vocabulary, however 
carefully prepared, appears to me to be of much less philological 
value than a comparative grammar. Isolated nouns and verbs are 
very apt to get corrupted in the lapse of timej, and to adopt one 
phase of meaning after another^ till the original meaning is over¬ 
laid or forgotten^ whilst declensional and conjugational forms—the 
bones and sinews of a language—^retain for ages both their shape 
and their signification with greater persistency. Nevertheless, 1 
regard the comparison of words, when carefully and cautiously 
conducted, as &n important help to the determination of liogual 
affinities; and it will he found, I think, that the following vocabula¬ 
ries bear independent testimony^ in their own degree, to the same 
result at which wc arrived by grammatical comparison—viz., that 
the Dravidian idioms exhibit tracer of an anedent, deep-seated con¬ 
nection with Pr^e-Sanskrit^—the assumed archaic mother-tongue 
of the Indo-European familyi—whilst at the same time the traces 
they exhibit of relationship to the languages of the Scj-lhian group, 
especiaHy to the Ugrian tongues, arc, on the whole, closer, more 
distinctive, more essentiali 


SECTION I.—INDO-EUROPEAN AFFINITIES. 

Ip mO E PT EDNlC SS OF SaNSKHIT TO THE nftaVnilAN uaNGUACES. 

Before entering upon the comparison of Dravidlan with San¬ 
skrit words, it is desixabe to disentangle the sub|ect from extran¬ 
eous questions by a preliminary examination of words which ap¬ 
pear to have been borrowed fay Sanskrit from the Dravidian Ian* 
guages. I have long felt persuaded that some words of Dravidian 
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origic have found their way into Sanskrit vocabularies; and £ have 
no doubt that a still larger number of words have been introduced 
into Sanskrit from various other extraneous sources. I have al¬ 
ready discussed the question (in Part L, on "Sounds’'^ whether it 
was from the Dravidian lai^usgea that the Sanskrit derived its 
“cerebral” or lingual consonants. 

There is probably almost as large a proportion of Dravidian 
words in Sanskrit, as of British words in English: but this proba¬ 
bility has generally remained unnoticed; and wherever any word 
was foimd to be the common properly of the Sanskrit and any of 
the Dravidian tongues, it was at once assumed to be a Sanskrit 
derivative. Doubtless, the number of Sanskrit derivatives, pro¬ 
perly so called, which have been introduced into the Dravidian 
languages, is very great; but those words are almost always re- 
cognLsed and admitted to be derivatives by Tamil and Telugu lexi¬ 
cographers, and carefully distinguished from nottonal or native 
Dravidian words, in a few cases, as might be expected, but in a few 
eases only, some doubt exists whether a particular word was bor¬ 
rowed by the Sanskrit from the Tamil, or by the Tamil from the 
Sanskrit. Sanskrit lexicographers and graimnorians were not 
always so discriminate as their Dravidian brethren; and if any writer 
had happened to make use of a local or provincial word, that is, a 
word belonging to the vernacular of the district in which he resid¬ 
ed (and it was natural that such words should occasionally be t^ed, 
for variety of metre or some other cause, cspcciBlly after Sanskrit 
had ceased to be a spoken tongue), every such word, provided only 
it w^ere found written in Sanskrit characters, was forthwith set 
down in the vocabularies as Sanskrit- Some words of Greek or 
Roman origin, such as denarius, ouoa (Adra), Arardv (lepton), (in 
the sense of a minute of a degree), and even the Greek names of 
the signs of the Zodiac, have foimd their way into Sanskrit. If !^. 
it may safely be concluded that a more considerable number of 
words belonging to the old Dravidian vernaculars must have ob¬ 
tained a footing in the Sanskrit vocabularies. 

*nie grounds or conditions on which I think any word contain¬ 
ed in the Sanskrit lexicons may be concluded to be of Dravidian 
origin, are as follows:— 

(L) When the word is an isolated one in Sanskrit, without a 
root and without derivatives, but is surroimded in the Dravidian 
languages with collateral, related, or derivative words; (il.) when 
Sanskrit possesses other words expressing the same idea, whilst 
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the Dr^vidion tongues have the Diie m qu€!3tbn 4LU>i5?e; (iii.) when the 
word m not found in any of the JndjD-Eurnpean tongues allied to 
Sanskritp but is found in every D^avidian didect, however rude; 
(iv*) when the derivation which the Sanskrit lexicographers have 
attributed to the word is evidently a fandful one^ whilst Dravidian 
lexicographers deduce it from some native Dravidian verbal theme 
of the same or a similfir signidcationp from which a variety of words 
are found to be derived; (vO when the sigmfication of the word 
in the Dravidian languages is evidently radical and physiological p 
whilst the Sanskdt signiEcation is metaphorical, or only collateral; 
(vi.) when native Tamil and Telugu scholars^ notwithstanding then- 
high estimation of Sanskrit, as the language of tiie gods and the 
mother of all litexaturep classify the word in question as a purely 
Dravidian one; —^when any of these reasons is found to exist, and 
more especially when several or all of them coincide, 1 conci^ive we 
may safely conclude the word In question to be Dravidian, not a 
Sanskrit derivative. 

Words probably borrowed by Sanskrit frmi the Dranidiait langu^^. 

okkdj a mother. For the wide Scythian relationship of this word, 
and proof of its derivation by the Sanskrit from the Indian 
vemacularsp see the list of Scythian Affinities. Apparently a 
foreign word.*" — WUliama' Sans. Diet Comp* Aeca Larentw, 
Liat, Mother of the Lares* 

attd^ atti, a motherp, an elder sistorp a mother's elder sister* See 
Scythian Affinities. ‘^Probably a word borrowed from the 
De^rcan."-^WiIIiam$^ Sans^ Diet. 

afavi, a jimgle, a forest The root of this word is represented by 
Sanskrit pandits to be af, to roanij because a forest b a place 
where people and animals roarap which is evidently a fanci¬ 
ful derivation. Ah the Dravidian languages contain a pri¬ 
mary root the radical signfficotion of which is nearness^ 
dos^ess; and this monosyllabie root is modified and ex¬ 
panded so as to signify every variety of doseness. Amongst 
other derived words we have in Tamil od^rj to be crowded^ 
to grow thick together (Ukn the trees af a forest); and there 
can be little doubt that it was from this verbal root, not from 
any native Sanskrit one^ that afapi (in Tamil and Telugu 
odaui) was derived. Even the formative tJj is one which is 
distinctively Dravidian—e.g,, ketui, Tam. hearing^ from kej, 
to hear. 
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axle of a caft; derived^ native pandits 
from to sound. On comparing this word with the Tamil 
a nail, a pin or |Krg of any kind^ it sems evident tiiat they 
are not diSerent words^ but one and the same; and the only 
question is, whidh is the original? The Tamil word is con¬ 
nected with a family of roots, each of which has a real affi¬ 
nity in signification to that of a nail, considered as a fasten^ 
Ing—cE^ij to embrace^ to tie; an-i, to put on; orv-avu, 
to cleave to; oti-Ui to touch. The derivation of the Siinskrit 
word from this Dravidian root is, therefore, much more 
natural than that which Sanskrit pandits have devised. Dr 
Biihler derives (after the analogy of pcTii| hand ^ pami) 
from the root ar^ the ongfiial meaning of which was^ he sup^ 
poses^ to fit. He compares abo a spoke The Dravidien 
derivation seems to me preferable. 

ambc^ atnbo^ father, mother; voc- ambcj amba. This word is found 
also in some ol the Western Indo-European dialects— 

Old High German and Oscan ammo; Icelandic amma, grand¬ 
mother; German amme, nurse« Notwithstanding this, it hag 
so many collateral forms in the Dravidian languages, that I 
am Inclined to believe it Dravidian* Sec illustrations of its 
Sci^o-Indian character in the Scythian Affinities. 

oli, a wonnan's female friend. Compare Tel. a wife; alu, a femi¬ 
nine affix; Gand| a wife. 

fefl^ufca, sharp, pungent, fierce; assumed Sanskrit derivation 

leaf, to go+ The correspomimg Dravidiai] word is in Tamil 
the rcK>t meaning of which appears to be ‘excessive.* 
Dr Biihler derives ksfu from fejit, to cut, and thinks kahi 
stands for kartu. The word fcufu is deeply rooted in San¬ 
skrit, ^nd is a priori unlikely to have been borrowed from the 
Dravidian tongues; and yet it cfin scarcely be doubted, I 
think, that its origin Is Dravidian. Not only are the direct 
derivatives of this word more numerous in Tamil than in 
Sanskrit, but collateral themes and meanings are also veiy 
abundimt, whereas in Sanskrit no correlative root exists. 

Tam. to be sharp, is one of a cluster of roots which are 
united together by a family resemblance. Some of those are 
to make haste; ka4-h to ™tf ^ reprove; kad-i 
(with another formative), to bite; fcari, probably identical 
with kadlf curty; kadn-kadu (a mimetic word), to appear 
angry; ka^Vj and aho kodam, kadaru^ a forest. Moreovei, 
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the Sanskrit fcatwfca, pungent, appears to have heen denved 
from the Tamil ko^upUj mtistarcL Nouns formed from ver¬ 
bal themes in manner, by suffixing the formative fcu, 
ptonoimeed gu, are exceedingly abundant in Tamil, 

haln, any practical art, mechanical or fine; assumed derivation IcoJ, 
to sound, to count. Tanfil makes use of the same word (Icalei 
for IcbIq), but includes in the significaticn every science, as 
well as every art. We cannot, I think, doubt the derivation 
of fcfllei or Icala from the primitive Dravidian root fcal, to 
learn (another derivative of which is Icnlvi, learning). Hie 
other meanings of the Sanskrit word kaJd are so entirely un¬ 
connected with this, that it is evident that two different 
words spelled in the same manner (one of them Dravidian) 
have erroneously been supposed to be one and the same. 

Icaver-i, turmeric, also the river Kavcri (Cauvery) (from its 
muddy colour): assumed root fcaw, to paint, Greek name of 
the same river, Xdfiij^os (Knb^os,). Possibly this word may 
be of Sanskrit origin. I may suggest, however, the possi¬ 
bility of the origin of the name of the river KSverf, from the 
Dravidian kdei, red ochre, or ko (k3-vu), a grove, and w-«, 
Tel. a river, or er-i, Tam. a sheet of water. A celebrated 
temple on the tvmks of the river exhihits this latter word 
fcfr-vk., Tiruv5nei-(k)fca, near Trichinopoly, 'the sacred 
grove of the elephant.' 

fcufi, a house; related words Icufira, kufira, also a cottage, a 

hut, and kiifumbo, a family: assumed derivation leut, to be 
crooked. There can be little doubt of the derivation of 
fctifo-m, a water-pot, from fcut, crooked; but the other words 
are probably of Dravidian origin. In Tamil means a 

house, habitation; root ku^I, to be together, a lengthened 
form of which is kii4, to come together; related Tamil 
words are and fcudise*, a but; a provincial form of the 

latter of which is htchchu. In Tel. and Can, gudi means a 
temple, and gud**^* 1“ ffudosaf-u, a hut In 

Hindus, gufi means a house. By native grammarians these 
words are considered to be of Dravidian origin; and the exis¬ 
tence of the root in all the Finnish tongues favours the 
supposition that it was not borrowed by the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages from the Sanskrit. Compare the Finish koto. Che- 
remiss kuda, Mordv'in kudo, Ostiak clM)t--each si^ufying a 
house. Was the Teutonic cot, cote, 6c., also derived from this 
same Scythian or Finnish source? 
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fcttni haviog u crooked or withered —a cripple? Com« 

pare this with kun^ Drav. crook-back; a derivative froni Jbuiij 
to stoopp an undoubtedly Dravidian root, fcroiu which it seem^ 
probable that the Sanskrit fcnni or fciint has been derived. 
kula^ a pond or pool, also a bank; assumed derivation kuE-it^ to 
cover. Compare the Tain,-MaL kul-am, and the TeL 
a tankp a pooL The Tamil a lank, is derived 

from fcuf-ij to bathep ultimate root to be cold, a pure 

Dravidian root 

kotta, kd|a^ a fort 3 stronghold ; assumed derivation feufj to be 
crooked. Hie Dravidian dialects make use of the same or a 
Eimilar word for a fort, via^p fcojc in TeLp fcofe in Cam, and 
kotfei in Tazn_ Tamil having another and very ancient word 
for a stronghold, viz.j araiji, which is certainly a Dravidian 
I root, it might be conjectured that kdf$et had been borrowed 
from the Sanskrit But where did Sanskrit itself obtain this 
word ? Probably from a Dravidian root after all; for we 
could not desire a better or more natural derivation than 
the Tam.-MaL fcod-u^ a line, a diagram, a line of circumval- 
latioELp which is sometimes used, especially in Malaya|amt to 
denote also a walled town, a fortlfication—e.g., Koh-kddUj 
Mat, Calicut, fcddu itself is a verbal noun from ko^-u, 
crooked, as in kodun-Damh", bad Tamil, literally crooked 
TamiL kd^-u, when used adjectivallyp becomes fcd£#-w. 
kkajud^ kkotfd, a couch, a cot; assumed derivation to scrceu. 

Compare the Tam.-Mah a cot, from fcnff-u, to tie or 

bind. The word fcaff-u is thoroughly and essenUally Dravi- 
dian, and one which abounds with derivatives and related 
words, 

nandp several various^ niultiform,i No good Sanskrit derivative for 
this word can be assigned. Bopp derives ft from certain 
assumed obsolete demonstratives signifying this and that. 

May it not have been derived from the Dravidian nal-u 
(class. T ain, uan-pu), fourj this numeral being constantly 
used in the Dravidian languages to signify several, various^ 
or iin inde£nlte number of moderate extent ? By a corres¬ 
ponding usage the numeral ten is taken to represent any 
large indefinite number. Thus a Tamiliad wUl say^ I was told 
50 and so by four persons — i.e., by several persons; or, We 
must do as ten people do — i.e., as the world does, A nume¬ 
ral adjective ndld (from four) is occasionally used in 

Taroil to signify variousj though literally meaning fourfold. 
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Tamil Dictionary gives us, as an instance of the use of 
natd, one which is identical with the msiance of the use of 
ndud given in the Sanskrit dictionaries, viz.j nald vidantj in 
variDus waySp literally in a fourfold way ■ with which com^ 
pare the Sanskrit ndad vidfm, in various ways- It must be 
mentioned, however, that Tamil tarn consider this italo a 
mistake for the Sanskrit 'mud. With respect to the Dravi- 
dian relationship of this word, the testimony of Tamil usage, 
such as it iSp stands alone ; for in the Tamil dictlgnaries, and 
also in the Canarese and Telugu dictionariesp Tzdnd is regard¬ 
ed as Sanskrits 

ttirn, water; as^sumed derivation TUp to guide. This derivation 
shows that the word was not familiar to the Sanskrit pandits. 
Bopp derives it from narn, water, and that from sue, to 
bathe, 'tilra and ndra may have been originally identical, 
but a reference to the Dravidian languages will show that 
ntra must have been the older foritL The Dravidian nir may 
perhaps be traced to nira, Tara.-Mal. to be levelp another 
derivative of %vhich is ner, Tam. straight, nlra is rarely used 
in Sanskrit in comparison with op (connected with aqua)^ 
and nda (connected with u^tda and Zk^) (htiddr)* jula^ 
another Sanskrit word for water, is supposed to have been 
borrowed from the Prae-Sanskrit northern vernaculars i 
whilst I have little doubt that to nira a Dravidian origin 
should be ascribed. The corresponding Dravidian word is 
nir or mr-u; and as this is the only word properly signify¬ 
ing water which the Dravidian dialects possess, they cannot 
be supposed to have borrowed it from Sanskrit. Telugu 
ordinarily uses nffln for nitu —the plural (ni™l«^ cor¬ 
rupted to mllit) for the singular; but mrti, the Aguiar, is 
also occasionally used, nir is in Gond softened to ir, and in 
BrabuJ it has become din Malayajam alone commonly uses 
for water another word, viz., uefluTri, which properly means 
a flood. This word is used in Tamil to denote the water with 
which rice-fields are flooded; and It h^ probably thence 
come to signify water in Malayajam. Even in that dialect, 
however, ntr is also used. In Tamil the adjective cooJ| 
is so frequently prefixed to air, that in the colloquial dialect 
the compound tanwir, water, literally cold water, has super¬ 
seded the original and simple noum The Tamil Ttlndu (base 
nt), to swim, seems to be closely related to niT, water* If 
so, it may have an ultimate relation with the Greek vt-ca 
(ne~d), Lat, no, nafo. and also to miUj Sans, a boat. Pro- 
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bably nv may also have some ulterior coEmectiaQ with the 
Greek (nerot), and impos (naros), wet (and througli 

them with the modem Greek (?tero), water), though 
these words are supposed (and perhaps correctly) to be 
derived from vuw (nad) , to flow, 

pottafia, pottana, patto, a city, toftm, or \-illage; assumed deriva¬ 
tion pot, to surround- Beames derives it from patro, a leaf, 
thatch. The Dravidian languages have probably borrowed 
the word poifanom as it stands, from Sanskrit' and yet. as 
m the ease of koia, a fort, it tviU be found, I think, that the 
S^krit word itself was derived originally from an older shape 
M word retained in the Dravidian vemaculais. Professors 
Wil^n and Willimns conjecture that patta is probably iden- 
tic^ with the pettaft of Southern India ■ but the word from 
whidi I conceive it to have been derived is parti, a fold for 
rattle, a pound, a small village,^ word wMdh constitutes 
the final port™ or termination of the names of so many 
towns ^d villages in the south—e.g., /CdviJ-patti, Temple- 
In Canarese the same word is JtaUi—e^g,. Dim-hutty. 

* ^tnMte root of patyi is probably podu, to settle down, 
to ^k. Sanskrit soems to have adopted this word parti, fo 
ad^tion to Its own pura (which is a true Indo-European 
word), and formed from it first patta, and then pattana 

to by Wilson and Wilhams, belongs probably to the same 
root as pojti, though it is not so likely to have been the 
ongm of the Sanskrit p«|tom. pejtei is derived from pe<lu, 
T™. a ^ to the names of villages; w^hich, again, b iden¬ 
tical vvith podu and 33d4i, a place, a settlement, from podu, 

o settle down, each of which is suffixed to names of viliaaes 
hke pedii, 

P^nno Prakrit, gold This word is supposed by Ellis to be derived 
irem toe &nskrit May it not have been adopted 

mto Praknt from the Tamil pon. or the Telugu ponn-u, 

* ***''^' ® village, especially an agricultural village 
This IS without doubt identical with the Dravidian word 
po|h, which is added to various names of places in the south 
TncJ^opoly, properly 'nriiirappaiJi, “ the Oily of the 
^headed Asura," The Dravddian origin of this word is 
indicated if not proved, by the circumstance that it is 
chiefly, if not exclusively, used to denote places which are 
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within the limits of the Dravidian tongues. From this word 
1 derive the word the nam e ol the principal tribe of 

agricultural labourers or serfs in the Tamil country, 

bhaji to share. 

bhdfl^, a portion, 1 am doubtful whether to regard these words as 
derived from the Tamil pag-u, to divide^ to share^ or to sup¬ 
pose both the Sanskrit and the Tamil to be derived trom a 
common and earlier source. Probably the former supposi¬ 
tion is in this case the more correct. At all events the Tamils 
Malayalam is a pure, underived Dravidiaii root, A 

noun formed from signifying a share, is penig-u (fig for g, 
m is often the case) ; and a collateral toot is mean¬ 

ing also to share^ The Sanskrit word pafigit means lame, 
and is altogether uncotmected with the Tamil one. Other 
derived nouns are pigal^ a division^ daylight; pdi (= pagaO j 
a portion ; and padt {pagudi }, half. 

mina^ a ; assumed derivation vti (mitiad), to hurt. 

The Dravidian word for fish in mifi^ a word which is found 
in every dialect of the familyp and is the only word signify¬ 
ing fish whidi these languages possess, -min is found even 
in the ja-nall List of Dravidian words contained in the Raj- 
mahal dialect Gond has mind. It seems much more pro¬ 
bable that the Sanskrit-speaking people borrowed this word 
from the IndiaD aborigines, and then incorporated it in their 
vocabulary with other words signifying the same objeetp 
than that the Dravidian inhabitants of the Malabar and 
Coromandel sea-boards were indebted for the word which 
denoted so important an m*tide of their food and commerce, 
to a race of inland people coming from the North-West. 
Moreover, the derivation of min, which is supplied by the 
Dravidian Languages, is as beautiful as the Sanskrit deriva¬ 
tion is uncouth- The root of mtitj a fish, is min, to gUtter, 
to be phosphorescent Hence the glow-worm is min-mint by 
reduplication ■ and mm, a verbal noun which is formed from 
min by the lengthening of the Included vowel (like tin^ food, 
from tin, to eat), signifies in poetical Tamil a as well as 
a fish—c.g., vdn-mijij a star (literally a sky-sparkler) ; and 
oru-mln, the Pleiades—i.e., the she stars. Who that has seen 
the ^hofiphorescence flashing from every movement of the 
fish in tropical seas or lagoons at nightp can doubt the appro¬ 
priateness of denoting the fish that dart and sparkle through 
the waters, as well os the stars that sparkle in the midnight 
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sky, by one and the same word—viz,, a word signifying that 
which glows or sparkles ? 

valoksha, white ; assumed derivation enla, to go, May not th ’ s word 
be derived from the Dravidian nei, white ? Compare 
the relative Dravidian words veji, ispace, the open air; veRv 
silver; aelichcltam, light. The Hungarian vilfip, a light, 
appears to be an allied word. Has the Slavonian veil, white, 
been borrowed from a Scythian source ? or is it one of those 
ultimate analogies which bind both families together? 

eol-fl, to surround. 

vdlaya-nif a circlet, a bracelet. The Dravidian languages seem to 
have borrowed the Sanskrit noun, with or without modifi¬ 
cation ; but the verb from which the noun has been formed 
was itself, apparently, borrowed by Sanskrit from the 
Dravidian languages. The corresponding Dravidian root is 
rnl-ei, to bend, to crook, metaphorically (o surround. This 
word has a larger store of secondary meanings and wider 
ramifications than the Sanskrit verb. It is also used as a 
noun, without any formative addition, when it signifies a 
hole, a sinuosity—e.g., eli-t>fllcj, Tam. a rat-bole. Whilst the 
Tamil makes occasional use of the Sanskrit uolayoTn, a 
bracelet, an armlet, it also uses ualciyal, a verbal noun 
foTOed from vofei, its own verbal root, to signify the same 
thing. Taking these various circumstances into considera¬ 
tion, I conclude that the Dravidian verb bn^ certainly not 
been borrowed from lie Sanskrit, and that the Sanskrit 
verb has probably been derh-ed from the Dravidian. 

mlgug handsome. 

valffuka, sandal-wood. This word seems to resemble the Tamil- 
MalaySlam arflflfu (pronounced afugw), beauty. 

savu^ a corpse* 

Idus, adj., relating to a dead body, 

The^ words are said to be derived from aou, to go; but 
this derivation is surely much less proljable than the 
Dravidian verbal root to die, which is in in Tam.; cho, Mah ; 
j an., ret, ; cko-chu, TeL ; TeL infinitive, cli£ua- 
amti. The vowel of in is short in Telugu ; and in Tamil, 
Malayaiam, and Canarese is short in the preterite tense. Sa 
u undoubtedly a pure Dravidian root. Compare the 

Probably also the Sanskrit sfiei 
(inaati), to waste away, and aJid, to be destroyed, have 
some ulterior conrtecUon with it.. 
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iukti, a curL Tam. MittrUt Can. auUu^ TeL chnffit, anything round, 
as a ring^ a coil, a roundabout way* Root^ inttru* to go round. 

$iyai the evening; assumed derivation^ so^ to destroy, to put an 
end to. The Tamil-Malay^am idy^ to lean, to incline (a pure 
Dravidian word), seems to be a much more natural deriva* 
Uon, tiie evening being the period when the sun inclines lo 
the west 

In the foregoing list of Dravidian words which have found a 
place in the vocabularies o£ Sanskrit, 1 have not included the names 
of various places and tribes in Southern India which are mention¬ 
ed in the Sanskrit historical poems, and which have, in 
fx^nsequence^ found a place in the dictionaries. In general, the 
vernacular origin of those words is admitted by Sjuiskrit lexicon 
graphers. In one case^ however, a Sanskrit origin has cnoueously 
been attributed to a Dravidlon word of this cUs^. Malaya, a 
mountain or mountainous range In Southern India, Is represented 
as being derived from mal. Sans, to hold or contain (sandal-wood). 
The real origin is imqucsliDnably the Dravidian mal-a, maf-et, a 
bill or mountain, and also a hilly or mouniainous country ; and the 
range of mountains referred lo under the name of Malaya is 
doubtless that of the Southern Gbauts or the Malaya|am country, 
which was called Male by the later Greek and early Arabian 
geographers. 

The indebtedness of Sanskrit in some particiibrs to the 
Dravldian languages seems now to he generally admitted. Pro* 
lessor Benfey says, in bis Complete Sanskrit Grammar," p. 73 
(I quote from Dr Muir's translation, "^Sanskrit Texts," Part IL, 
p. 461) “ ^Sanskrit is a language of great antiquity and of wide 
diffusion* Long after it bad ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it 
continued to he employed as the organ of culture and religion, and 
in this capacity it prevailed over extensive regions where there 
existed elougside of it, not merely a variety of dialects which had 
been developed out of it, but also several popular dialects which 
wore originally quite distinct from it. From these circumstances 
it has resulted, not only that forms which have been admiUed into 
the Prakrit directs have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, 
but, fxirthcr, that words which were originally quite foreign to the 
Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary. To separate these 
foreign words will only become quite possible when an accurate 
knowledge of the dialects which have no afiiiiity with Sanskrit 
shall have been attained." 
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Dr Giindert, the eminent Dravidinn schoWj has turned to 
good account his '* accurate knowledge of the dialects" referred to 
by Professor Benfey. He expresses himself thus (in an article on 
the “ Dravidlan elements in Sanskrit,” cont aine d in the Joumaf of 
the Gennan OrieutaJ Society for 186&)—“It might have been ex¬ 
pected beforehand that a great many Dravidian words would have 
found their way into S anskr it. How could the Aryans have spread 
themselves all over India without adopting a great deal from the 
aboriginal races they found therein, whom in the course of 
thousands of years they have subdued, partly by peaceful meangj 
partly by force, and yet imperfectly after all up to this day ? In 
like manner no one can study the Dravidian languages without 
perceiving that Aryan elements are so deeply imbedded in them 
that their original nature can be discovered only with difficulty. 
Long labour and careful comparison of the principal dialects are 
needed to bring those elements to light. In the beginning of the 
investigation it may appear easy to distinguish what has been 
borrowed. Soon, however, it appears how wonderfully the Aryan 
elements have spread themselves in every direction, so that they 
present themselves nowadays in the strangest disguises, and often 
go far to lead the inquirer astray. Something similar to thig ap¬ 
pears in Sanskrit also. Dravidian words have not only got them¬ 
selves naturalised therein, but have alhed themselves so intimately 
to similarly sounding words, that through the passion for etymo¬ 
logising and the overvaluing of their sacred tongue by which the 
Brahmans are distinguished, they either derive those words any¬ 
how from genuine Aryan roots, or cut the knot by representing 
the Dravidian roots themselves as Sanskrit. We scarcely ever meet 
in India a native philologist who would be willing to acknowledge 
the existence of Dravidian elements in Sanskrit; whilst we meet 
with many, at least in Malabar, who boldly take upon themselves 
to derive from corruptions of the Sanscrit the whole of the 
Dravidian vocabulary, and even Arabic and European names. We 
Europeans, on the other hand, look simply at the nature of the 
case. Where peoples speaking differing languages are in constant 
intercommunication with one another—when they trade or fight 
with one another, and have many joys and sorrows in common, 
they naturally borrow much from one another, without examina¬ 
tion or consideration- And this must have happened to the greatest 
extent in the earliest times, when those nations still stood face to 
face in their primitive condition. 

“It might be anticipated, therefore, that as the Aryans pene¬ 
trated further and further to the south, and became gfgoaintwt 
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with new objects bearing Dravidian names, they would as a tnatter 
gI course adopt the nanies of those things together with the things 
themselves,” 

Selections from Dr Cundert's iiet of words lohich he thtnics have 
probably been bomnaed bp Satislcnc front the Drautdian 

languopea. 

Urundo, the name of a demon, round or rolling, from urul (pret. 
tirui^u), to rolL 

eda^ e^akaf a sheep or goat , Drav. S4u. a sheep or goat; root odu, 
to frisk ; Tu|u edu. 

karahala, karavaia, a sword j compare Drav. koi-^dl, a hand-sword; 

vdlj a sword, may be from valj to bend. 

Karnataka, Kor-ndt-apam, interior of the black country, from kor, 
black, not (nod«)» country, and agam, interior—^the black 
cotton soil of the Dekkan. means properly the culti¬ 

vated country, frcnn nod-u, to plant, 
ku^a, a hole; Tam. kuiidu; Tel. gundo; Can, feu«i; Taro, fcuri. 
fcurfcura, a dog; Drav. kuro, to make a noise; ultimate root fcu, 
to cry. 

kcyiira, a bracelet worn on the upper arm; Drav, fcei, hand, arm, 
tirUr to be used, 

kdkila, the cuckoo; Drav. kuyil. The Dravidian word is generally 
regarded as a corruption from the Sanskrit. Probably neither 
word U derived from the other, but each is mimetic. Drav. 
root fell, to ciy, with the formative II, place, 
ghSta, a horse ; Tel. purram. Compare Tam. kudirai, a horse, prob¬ 
ably from kadi, to leap. (See my own list.) 
champaka, the Michelia cbampaka, a tree with a yellow fragrant 
flower. Also jfloibu, the rose-apple; Drav, sembu, red. 
ndranga, the orange; Drav. ndr, to smell; Mai. (iifiraAiifl) noTaii- 
giy (kfly, fruit), an orange. Compare also, however, Sans, 
ndparanga, an orange. 

pita, pifaka, a large basket; Drav. pid, to catch, to hold, 
putra, son; Drav. root pud, new ? 

putMiaga, a tree from the flowers of which a yellow dye is prepared; 
Drav. poti, gold. 

peja, a basket; Drav. petti, a box or basket; root, TeL pet, to place, 
[pid, to hold, contain,] 

phcla, fruit; Drav. pafom. ^pe fruit; root par, to become 

old. (Tel. p«nd*^ is from the same toot.) 
moTOtta, a medicine-man, a sorcerer; Drav. maranda (oblique ma- 
rtiftu). medicine. 
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mflrftafiij a monkey ; Drav. root tnara^ a lre€, 
mukia, a pearl j Prakrit mutta; Tam, muttu. Probably both San¬ 
skrit and Tamil words are Irom tbe equivalent dE Tamil 
fntidai!^ first; root mu or mi, to be first-—the Jitst of gems, 
probably from the Drav- vil, a bow* bowmen. 

Tutri, night j Drav. ira, iraou; Teh ri; root, it, to be dark tir*wf, 
darkness). 

utrala, loose; Tam+~MaL expansion, from wiri^ to expand, 
a builalo; Drav. eruni&j ennii, 

ffnngauerflj ginger^ The whole of this word seems to be Dravidiani 
Ginger is in Tajnii and Malayii)am injt or tncki, and this 
word seems to have commenced with s origiually* os in 
Canarese the parallel w^ord is (See indion Antiquaryf 

Nov, 1872* contrihution by Dr BurnelL) In earlier times, 
Dr Bnmeli says, the Greeks procured this article almost 
exclusively bxm Malabar, gingeri would naturally 

take the addition of iser, the Dravidian word lor root (from 
vwt to expand); abo Sans, ofra^ saffron, mm in both words 
seems to have been intended to mean a bulbous root 

Dr Gundert adduces many other words which I do not insert 
here^ as they appear to me too conjecturaL I nm doubtful indeed 
whether much dependence can be placed on several of the words 
1 have quoted. 

The following additional illustratioiip however, which he gives 
in a different conneetion, is wortliy of consideration The Sanskrit 
rape, form* is in Tamil uruoum, umwu, which seem undoubLediy 
tadbhavoA. But there is also in Tamil fin mdependent verb, utu, 
to be firm, S^c., of which another shape is um ; and from thij; 
uti4 cotnes the Tamil noun uruppii, a member of the body^ the 
body itself, a form—the sign of n case is called the 
ufuppu? of the case. Dr Gundert does not doubt that the Sanskrit 
rupa is derived from this Dravidian uruppu^ even though uruvu 
may be a tadbhai;(E of rupa. 

The following instances of words probably borrowed by 
Sanskrit from the Dravidian languages are selected from a list of 
such Tvords beginning with o, a, contained In an article by Mr 
Kittd in the Indhn -Antiquary (No. for August 1872) on "The 
Dravidian Element in Sanskrit Dictionaries." 
aftrtj an upper loftj Drav. afta, the same; root ai, to place one 
thing upon another, 

nffa, boiled ricOi food; Drav. cdi to- cook, past participle aff/i. 
efffl (properly kalfc)* a market, a market-place; Drav, Itaf^ 
(fiajtfOj a hamlet, properly patti. See pafiunam in my Ust. 
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Cm, yes; Drav, ilm, yes, literally it is or will be, the aorbt future 
(neuter singular) of fl-gu, to become, 
aro-lcuja, brass, a combination of metals; Drav. Icut^, imioii; root 
to joio. 

fifttj o^d, as a suBuc, playing with, tending after—e.g., vacliatd, talka¬ 
tive; Drav. fidWi to playi to «se. 

old, as a suffix, possessing—e.g., Malai^dle, mountain possessing, 
flivauala, horse possessing; Drav. 5}, to possess, 
flli, a ditch; Drav. fiji. a deep place; root ff}, to be deep, 

A few words are appended by Mr Kittel which do not begin 
with a. r quote those that have not been adduced already, 
pdlnna, the milk of a cow that has l^eceQtly calved; Drav. pal, 
milk. 

vaUt, a creeper; Drav. vnRt, the same; root ualj to bend, to 
surround. 

mukura, Tnukala, a bud; Drav, mupul; root mug, to shut up as a 
flower. 

ktita, an earthenware vessel; Drav. root fcwd^ take in, receive, 
fculhoTO, an axe; Drav. kndi, to cut 

The other words adduced by Mr Kittel appear to me to belong, 
not to the cla« of words actually borrowed by Sanskrit from the 
Drsvidian languages, but to that of words which are the common 
property of both families. This is shoiivn by the number of Mr 
KitteVs illustrations derived from one initial vowel alone to be a 
very large class; and it is evident that in many instance the 
Dratddian use of the word, or its relationships, throws li^t on the 
use of the word in Sanafcril 


2- Sansrsit AvrraiTiEs. 

I now proceed to point out the existence of another class of 
Sanskrit afanities in the vocabularies of the Dravidian languages. 
The words contained in the foUowing list are true, underived 
Dravidian roots, yet they seem to be so closely aUied to certain 
Sanskrit words, that they may reasonably be concluded to be the 
common property of both families of tongues. Possibly one or two 
words may have been borrowed at an early period by the one 
language from the other; but in most eases, if not in every case, 
there is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the mutually 
independent origin of both the Sanskrit word and the Dravidian 
one, from a source which appears to have been wmmon to both. 
The various words appear to be too deeply seated in each family 
of languages, to have too many ramifications, and (whilst ffiey 
retain a family likeness) to differ too widely, either m sound or 
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in significatiqn, to allow of the supposition &f a direct derivation 
of the one from the other. Moreover^ notwithstanding the general 
resemblance of the Dravidian words contained in the following list 
to the Sanskrit ones with which they are compared, and notwith¬ 
standing the prejudice of native grammarians in favour of every¬ 
thing Sanskrit, Uieso words are invariably regarded by native 
scholars as independent of Sanskrit, and as undeiived {d§^a) 
national Dravidian iivords. Consequcnllyj if a connection can be 
traced^ as I think it can, between these words and the correspond¬ 
ing Sanskrit ones, It must be the connection of a common origin. 
I place in another and subsequent list those Dravidian words which 
appear to be more directly allied to Greek or Latin^ Persian, or 
some other extra-lndiaii member of the Indo-European familyi 
than to Sanskrit, In this list I place those Ch-avidjan words which 
appear to be allied to the Sanskrit alone, or more directly to 
Sanskrit than to any other Indo-European language; and It is 
remarkable how few such words there are, compared with those 
of the other olass^ A comparison of the two following lists will, I 
think, lead to the conclusion that the Indo-European elements con- 
talned in the Dravidian languages were introduced into those 
languages before Sanskrit separated from Its sisters, or at least 
before Sanskrit, as a separate tongue, came in contact with the 
Dravidian famiiy. 

The Dravidian words which follow are quoted from Tamil, if 
it is not expressly mentioned that it is otherwise. Where it ia 
certain that the final vowel or syllable of a Dravidian word is no 
part of the root, but b a sparable formative accretion, or a 
particle which has been added merely for euphonyj or for the pur¬ 
pose of facilitating enunciation, 1 have separated such vowel or 
syllable from the gen nine portion of the word by a hyphen. 

Words ttrfi ich appear to be the ecmiTnon property 0/ Sanskrit end 
the Drauidian tortpites. 

adif to strike, to beat, to kill. 

ud-ei, to kick, to stamp \ tid-ev b break. Comp, ufh, vth. 
Sans, to strike, to knock down. 

od-ei, to get in, to attain, to po^ess. Comp- ad, Vedic-Sans* to 
pervade, to attain. 

cn-u, Tel, cn, Tam.^ to speakp to say- Comp, ffa. Sans, to sound. 
err-Uj to be scarce, precious^ dear. Comp. Sans, arh, to deserve; 
argha, value* 

vr-u, to creep; in the higher dialect of the Tamil, to ride (as in a 
palanquin). Comp, Sans, ur^ to go. 
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had-a, to pass by or ovef. Comp, ftol. Sans, to go. 

to ache, to be hot, pungent, fierce, swift. This is one of a 
cluster of roots united together by a family resemblance. 
Some of these are the following:to bite; ka4-i with 
another iormative, to cut, to reprove; fcad-w-SWf to make 
haste; fcar-i (probably identical with curry; fca^w- 

luiclu, an intensitive form of ka^-u. ko^-ntu, more 

commonly kdd-w, a forest; fco^-urSu, mustard. Supposing 
ko^-u to have meant originally to be excessive, or to have 
acquired that meaning, another root will then appear to be 
related to it, vix, fcad-o, to pass; Sans, kut, to go. Comp. 
Sans. kdiTt, fcajitJcB, sharp, pungent, vehement; assumed root 
fcat, to Dr Bubler’a derivation of fcotu (in his paper on 
the origin of the linguals of the Sanskrit, see p. 35), from 
fcrit, to cut (fcartu = katu), seems much more probable; and 
supposiiig this derivation to be correct, the connection be¬ 
tween the Sanskrit and the Dravidian words turns out to 
be one of primary, and not merely of secondary, meanings. 
The word fcntu is deeply rooted in Sanskrit, and is unlikely 
to have been borrowed from another tongue. It is still more 
unlikely that the Dravidian languages borrowed the word 
from Sanskrit. Not only are the direct derivaties of this word 
more numerous in Tamil than in Sanskrit, but collateral 
themes nnd meanings also abound, -whereas in Sanskrit no 
collateral root exists. It seems therefore clear that this root, 
meaning primarily to cut or bite, must have been the common 
property both Sanskrit and Taraii Probably the Sanskrit 
secondary word fcafuka, pungent, mustard, has been directly 
derived from the Tamil fcodu-Shb mustard; nouns like this, 
formed by appending gu to the verbal theme, being specially 
characteristic of Tamil. 

kojudet, an ; Tel. Can. Icatte. Comp. Sans. kJtora, an 

ass. The Sanskrit word is borrowed and used by the Tamil 
poets; but it is never confounded ndlh korudei, which is con¬ 
sidered to be a purely Dravidian w'ord. Nevertheless, fcaru- 
dei appears to be allied to kbara in origin, and also to the 
Persian citar, and Kurdish kerr. Comp, the Laghmani karfl- 
tik, a female ass. 

Kinnu, Can. smaH, Tulu ktui, Tel. chimia, Tam. sinna. Comp, kana, 
Sans, a minute particle; also konika, ka-niya, .wnflll. young. 
There is no doubt of the Tamil having been softened 

from fcintui; but I have some doubt whether the n has not 
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been corrupted from r, for the ultimate root to which itnna is 
referred by Dravidien scholars is 

key, Coorg, to do; Tuda Jeet, Kota ke, Good leij Old Can. gey, ColL 
Can. gey, Tel. chey, MaL chey, Tam. icy. 

feet, hand; all Dravidian dialects, Telugu has in addition k&a and 
eftcy-i or cfiey-i 

The harder form is probably the more ancient; hence the 
words we have to compare with corresponding words in 
other languages are key, to do, and tcei, hand. It cannot 
be doubted that these words were originally identical, like 
Ifor, to do, and fcor-a, hand, in Sanskrit, key woxUd naturally 
become ket, of which we see an appropriate instance in gei*du, 
having done, In colloquial Can arose, which is the shape the 
older and more classical yey-du has taken. Though it seems 
certain that these words were originally identical, it does not 
seem quite so clear which of the two meanings, ‘to do’ or 
‘the hand,’ was the original one. It would be very natural 
to call the hand the doer; on the other hand, 'to do’ Is an 
abstract w'ord, which cannot well have come into use until a 
large number of doings and doers had been provided with 
special names. Some word for hand W'ould be required at 
a much earlier stage, and it is conceivable that to do meant 
first of all to use the hand. 

Compare these words with fear (feri). Sans, to do, and feor-o 
hand. The fc of feji is changed to ch in some of the lenses of 
the verb (c.g., c/uikdro, I did), just as we have seen above 
that the Dravidian fc changes (still more systematically) into 
ch. The r of kar (or fcff) always retains its place in Sanskrit; 
and it appears In the corresponding Zend Jtar, to make (e g,, 
kardttt, he made; compare Sans, fcoroti, he does), and also in 
those western Indo-European languages in which this root 
appears—e.g., Irish rarefm, (I perform). It is retained in the 
New Persian kar (knrdaTn, I did), but seems to have dis¬ 
appeared in the Old Persian fei, to do, and also in some in¬ 
flexional forms in the North Indian vemaculans—e.g., Prakrit 
fca-da. and Marathi ke-la, made, the former supposed to be 
a weakening of kor-do or fcra-da, the latter for fearilo. The 
tecluded vowel of kar. Sans, changes In some inflexions to 
mir. Though there are traces of the existence of kar, to do, 
In m^t, if not all, of the Indo-European languages, it is not 
certain that there are any traces of kar-a, hand. The Greek 
(cfieir) (gen. Jfto-oj) (cher-os), and the Old I,atin kir. 
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handp axe supposed tc be connected raiher with har (ftfi)i 
to lake^ thftn with kar (fcfi)j to do. The Sanskrit lyi^g 
down, one of the meanmgs attributed to which is 
seems to me to have no cotmecUon eitfaer with icar-a or Ihi^ 
Dravidian ket (Tel. chev)^ But it seems impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that between the Sanskrit pair of woids^ karj 
to do, and fcar-a, the band, and the Dravidmo pair^ key, io 
do^ and kei^ the hand, a dose connection subsists^ The exis¬ 
tence of kar, to do or make, in Eend^ shows that the Sanskrit 
word was not borrowed from the Dravidian; besides which^ 
it occupies too important a place in Sanskrit to allow that 
suppositioii to be entertained. It is equally impossible to 
suppose that the Dravidian languages borrowed key^ to do, 
and fcei^ hand, from Sanskrits fcei, bandi is foimd in every 
Dravidian dialect, faoivever rude; and key^ to do, or its 
eqmvalenls, is found in every dialect except the Tulu, which 
shows by its retention of the noun fcei that it must originally 
have possessed the verb also. Each gf these words ftey and 
kei holds as essential a place in tbc Dravidian languages as 
kar and kar-a in Sanskrit, and each of them ha$ developed 
a host of derivatives and compounds. The Sans, knm^ haiidt 
and karma, work, are hfeely borrowed by the Dravidian dia¬ 
lects; but these words are never confounded with their ver¬ 
nacular equivalents, kei, hand, and ieygek Beydi, Tam. 
action, occurrence. There is also an old tedbhera of k^inna 
in use in all the dialects, viz., kam (also fcnmmam in Tam.), 
meaning 'work/ especially smith's work, from a comparison 
of which with ieygei, we see how eaatly the Sanskrit 
derivative can be dLstinguished from the Dravidian word. 
Comp. Sans, kflrmc-kdra, a mechanic, a blacksmith, with 
fccTnmdra, the tndbknua of the $ame in Canarese, Thb proves 
coticlusavely that fcam is not Dravidian, but Sanskrit. 

If, then, it may certainly be concluded that the Sanskrit 
pair of words and the Dravidian are closely connected i and 
if it may be concluded with equal certainty that neither of 
these languages borrowed them from the other, we cannot, 
as it appears to me* escape from the conclusion that they 
are the common property of both. If this be the case, they 
bear testimony either to the intimate association of the Dm- 
vidian and the Sanskrit speaking peoples in very early times, 
or to their origmal oneness. This oneness, bow-ever, doea 
not atop here, nor does it prov«^ ^ Dravidian languages to 
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be exclusively or distii].ctively Arymi; for it will be shown 
hereafteTi under the bead ol Scythia affinities, that this 
same pair of words is found in the Tartar and Finnish lan¬ 
guages as well as in the Aiyao and Dravidian^ and in parti¬ 
cular that the Dravidhm word for 'hand' reproduces itself 
in all those languages with an almost perfect exactness. 

Icur-al^ Tam. noise^ voice; root kur^ to make a noise- Compu Sans. 
kar^ to shout; gar, to sound. Possibly the Tanu the 
gollus goiltnnceous^ is connected with and if so, the word 
galluff itself wiU appear to be related to koft, galftLt being Ln-^ 
stead of garrus; comp- garrulus. The ultimate root of the 
Tam. fettr appears to be to sound (probably a mimetic 
word)t as in feu-y-iEj the Indian cuckoo. 

ktidirei, a horse; Can. kudure^ probably from kudi^ to leap. Comp. 
Sans, ghota, a horse. The Dravidian languages have borrow* 
ed ghofa Irom Sans, (in Tamil got^am), said to be 

from ghu}^ to retaUate; but kudiret is regarded as an underiv- 
ed, indigenous Dravidtan word. It is probable, however,^ that 
the two words are ultimately relatetL 

fctr-i, to tear. Comp, fckur. Sans, to cut, to scratch. 

ked-u, to spoil or destroy, or (intransitively) to be ^ded or d^ 
stroyed; verbal noun niin; relative participle ketta (ft 

lor dd), bad; Tel. chc^-u. Comp. Sans, khid^ to suffer pain 
or misery, and its verbal noun k^^da^ sorrow, distress- Comp 
also kktf, to terrify, and its derivative kkef^ bad, low; Greek 
;jft;Sos (ckedos), sorrow* If these words are alUed to the Dra- 
vidian one, as they appear to be, it must be in virtue of a 
common origin^ for there is not a more distinctively Dravidian 
word in existence than ke^u. 

ko^-u, Tam.-Mal. fierce, extreme, rough, literally crooked—e.g,, kod- 
ukkUf Tam. the cbws of the crab; kod^il^ Mat pincers. Comp. 
Sans, fcuf, crooked. 

iU-ir, to tremblep to have the hair standing on end. Comp, chel^ 
Sans, to shake, to tremble.—See abo subsequent Ibt under 
kulir, cold. 

«, to be red? Can. fcena^ ken; ckem, eken. This root forms the basis 
of many adjectives and i:>Duns (e.g., sen* red), but is not used 
anywhere in its primitive, unformed shape. Comp, 

Sans, to be red- 

ieoi, Tam.? thevi, Mal.-TeLp the ear; Can. kirn, Tu^u keppt. Comp. 
iravo^ the ear, Sons., from iru, to hear. 
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a stick, a dub; verbal theme, tudi^ to be thick or heavy; totf^u, 
to hit. Comp, todi Sans, to strike, to beat. 

tiy fire* Comp, Sans, d^, the base of dip, to shine- 

tuv-Mj to sprinkle gently (as dust). 

£uT-ii.j to drimde, to scatter, to spread abroad (as a report)» 

The transitive of fu^-u is turr-u (pronouiioed to 

winnow. The ultimate root of all these words evidently is 
tu, which is also a Tamil form of the root. Comp, dhu 
Sans- to shake, to agitate; a dcriTOtive from which is cUtiUi, 
dust Comp, also lu$Utf dust (derivative tnij to sprinkle), 
with which our own word dust is evidently identicaL From 
Sans, dhuli, Tamil has borrowed tufi^ dust, and also tus-i; 
but there cannot be any doubt of the Tamd verbs tuv-u and 
tuT"i* being underived Dravidian themes, dhiii or tit appears 
therefore, to he the common property of both families of 
languages; whilst It b in the Dravidian family that the original 
meaning of this root appears to have been most faithfully 
preserved. 

nod-a, to walk. Comp- the Sanskrit theme nat (said to be from 
7irit)j to dance, to act; derivatives from which are nata^ 
dancing, fialcfco, a dramap a play. It seems improbable that 
the Sanskrit word has been borrowed from the Dravidian 
tongues; and yet it seems certain that the Dravidian w^ord has 
not been borrowed from Sanskrit; for Telugu and Canarese 
make a broad distiiictioD between the Sans, derivative nafin* 
eftu or to dance, and their own theme naduchu or 

nodij to walk; and whilst Sanskrit has many words signifying 
walking, the Dravidian languages have nod alonen to 

plant, means also in Malayalam to enter, to walk, probably 
to plant the foot; (midei), a way, a derivative from this 

root, is one of the words adduced by JCtimcrihi-bhafta as 
specimens of the non-Sanshrjtic words contained in the Dra-^ 
vidian languages. Probably, therefore, the Sanskrit mil, nftt, 
and the Dravidian na4^ have been derived from a conunon 
source. 

iwp, to weave. Comp, Sans, nah, to spin, onginally to join together. 
Comp, also Greek (netiio); German nclien, to sew; 

I .aim necto. nul, Tam. thread, to spin, seems to be a verbal 
noun from a lost root iiw, which must have meant to join 
together, like the Saji3+ iwifi. 

pal, many; as a verb, to be multiplied. Comp. Sans, pulu, much, 
more commonly pnru. 
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pad~u, Drav, to Comp. Sikns. pafh, to read to recite. Ths 

Sans, 13, 1 ]iave no doubt, the theme from which the 

corresponding Tel. pafh-i, and the Tamii to read, have 

been borrowed i and the Tami] pfl^a-nij a lesson, is dearly 
dwived from the Sans, pd.tha, readhig. pcE^ti, to sLn^, how¬ 
ever, and pa.tf-a, a song (Tel. p&fa. Can. pS#-u, Goad pa|o), 
do not seem to be derivatives from Sanskrit; but I stispect 
them to be ultimately related to po;A-a and pdf/in, as descend¬ 
ed from some ancient source conuuou to both. The ideas 
expressed are ziearly related; for the reading of all Hindus 
(end all DrientaJs) is a sort of canttfens; and even the San- 
^t derivative podh to read, often receives in colloquial 
Tamil the meaiiiiig to sing. 

pel, Tam. Mai, and Can. a portion, a part, a half. Comp. Sans. phoE, 
to (hvide; also Latin par-s, a portion, pal appears to he iden- 
tical wi^ pagal, Tam. a division {also daylight), irom pag~u, 
^ smjdial g was softened as in pddi* 

from the same root pagnu. See Semi- 
tic ainiiities of this word. 


pire, other-e.fl. pira-n, another man. Comp., pam. Sans, in the 
sense of other, different, foreign, a sense which it often bears 
pnra^o, a foreign country. It is with this preposition, 
and not wjth pnn, before, forward, that I think the Tamil ptra 
^ “Spared. The use of the Tam. pirn, and 
. of the Sans para (in the signmeation adduced above), 

identiW; a^ we might naturally suppose the TamU word 
to have been derived from the Sanskrit. Tamil, however 
wh^t It admits that pam was borrowed from Sanskrit re^ 

' f to be a distinctive mark of 

Dreudito words, TamU has another word, pfr-c-pu after 

^ndent of, and unconnected with. pirn, other; and yet this 

arTltt *r w ^ significations which 

i^ ^ r ^ P-^ssibly. both in Tama 

^ther. these^ndaryone. Comp, abo pim, Tam. to be bom 

— 10 come after* 


radiclll iii ^ that pare and piro are 

derived^ supposition that the one is 

sea^ ^ inadmissible. Each is too deeply 

ed m Its own family of tongues to allow of ffm supposi- 
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tom, and therefore, to be driven to conclude that 

both have been derived from a common smirce- 
2JO|f-u> to bear. Comp* Sans, bfeid (bhar)^ to bear^ It is impossi¬ 
ble to suppose that either of these ^vords has been borrowed 
by the one Janguage from the other; yet they appear to be 
nearly related. See next section. 

•pSlj milk. The Dravidian lan^ages do not to contain the 

%wbal theme from which this word is derived. We may 
compare it with the Sanskrit pas^aan, milk,, and also with 
pdya, water, Zend peo, Afghan poi; all of which words are 
derived from pd^ Sans, to drink.—a root which runs through 
almost all the Indo-European languages. Possibly the Dra- 
vidian pal^ milkp may be a verbal noun formed from this 
very theme i for a large number of verbal nouiM are formed 
in Tamil by simply adding el or I to the root. Notwith¬ 
standing thb, the purely Dravidian character and connec-^ 
tions of this word pdl, preclude the supposition of its direct 
derivation from the Sanskrit pd. If pef, milk, could be con¬ 
sidered as identical with pal^ a portion, its root would be 
pag-u, to divide* It is difficulty however, to ^e why milk 
should have been called a portion, a share. A poeOcalp but 
very conunon, name for ariii, unboiled rice^ in Tamil is amu- 
dupadi^ the ambrosial portion or allowance. Was it in some 
such sense that milk was called jwE? 
pe£-u, to speak. Can. pe!-u. Comp, blifish. Sans, to speak, 
pii, a flov^er* or to blossom* Tam.^ Tcb and Can. Comp. phulE-a 
Sans, to blossom, and piishpa^ a flower* Looking, however, 
at the Marathi pku! (a flower, from phtiZla, the vidian pu 
seems likely to have been derived from the Samskrit after 
alL Tamil has an ancient word of its own for flowers, mciar* 
pc!^ strong; vul^ei, strength. Comp. Sans, bml-e, strength. See 
also next section. 

3, Extra Saksksitic or West Ism-Eubofean AFfirnnEa. 

Dravidian mords trhich appear to be specially aflied to> or opecialZy 
to reaenible* ujorda that are contaified in fhe fang wages of 
tlic Western or Non-Sanskrilic branches 0 / the fndo-EurG- 
pcan famtlg. 

Some of the words contained in the foUowmg list have San¬ 
skrit as well as West-Aryan analogies ; but they have been placed 
in this, rather than in the preceding list, because the West-Aryan 
affinities appear to be clearer and more direct than the Sanskrit 
ones. The greater number, however, of the words that follow, 
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though apiMirently eoimected with the Western tongues, and espe¬ 
cially with Greek and Latin, exhibit little or no analogy to any 
words contained in Sanskrit. If the existence of thia class of ana¬ 
logies can be established, it may he concluded either that the Dra- 
vidians were at an early period near neighbours of the West-Aryan 
tribes, subsequently to the separation of those tribes from the San¬ 
skrit-speaking people; or, more probably, that both races were 
descended from a common source. The majortty of the Dravidian 
words which exhibit West-Aiyan resemblances, do not belong to 
that primary, rudimetital class to which the words that the Dravi¬ 
dian languages have in comnion with the Scythian are to be 
referred. Nevertheless, they are so numerous, many of them ate 
so interesting, and, when all are viewed together, the analogy which 
they bring to light is so remarkable, that an ultimate relation of 
some kind between the Dravidian and the Indo-European families 
may be regarded as probable. 

As before, the Dravidian words are to be regarded as Tamil, 
except it is stated ttat they are taken from some other dialect, 
oa-et, to shake. Comp, oet-w (sei-o>, to shake, to move to and fro, 
ani-vi, a waterfaU ; from or-u, to tricye down. Comp, riu-us, Lat. 
a brook, Eng. river; also the verbal theme of those words, 
ef-oj (rhe-6) or (rb«o) (as in pvij) {rhui), to flow; 
Sana^f stu or ru^ to ryn. 

to wander, to be unsteady; eEet, as a noun, means a wave, 
comp. dAd-opat (ala-omai), to wander, fiAn (ale) - Germ 
Armen. cliJc**, p wave- 

au-d, desire; also Su-al, a verbal noun, derived from an obsolete 
root ds-u, to desire. Comp. Sans. av. of which one of the 
r^r meanings is to desire. The affinity between aun and 
the Latin aoe-o, to desire, is still more complete, inasmuch 
as this is the only meaning of the word in Latin, as in Tamil. 
See also Semitic Affinities. 

flWJ-a, Tel. a grandmother. In Tuda av means a mother. In Cana- 
rcse aimo or ouue means either a mother or grandmother, or 
generally, an old woman. The ordinary Tamil form of this 
word is (juy-ei, an honorific temi for a matron, an elderly 
lady hut is also u.sed. Comp, the Latin oo-ns, a 

grandfather; aoi-a, a grandmother; er-Mflculifs, a maternal 
uncle, 

Bvi, a spirit. TiteralTy vapour, breath ; then life, and also a spirit f 
verbal theme ntii, to vawn. to brenthe. Comp, the Greek do 
to blow; also Sans, wff, to blow. 
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rr-Wn td draw, to pull. Comp, (em-d), to draw. Comp, also 

cje, the Canarese equivalent o! in* with ^Aic-co (helk-o)^ to 
drag^ a word which is probably related to 
through that alliance of r to I which is apparent in all lan^ 
guages. 

irt^-nibu^ iron; from irUj ir, the ultimate root, and mbic.. a formative 
euphonised from bu or vu: TcL inumu.. Comp, the Lat. 
cer-is, Saxon iren^ Danish lern^ Old Ger. er^ Armen, erieelfi. 
The T of these words appears to have been hordened from s, 
as may be eonduded from comparing them with the German 
eisen and the Sanskrit cft^cw. Though I compare this word 
with Sanskrit, 1 do not suppose the one to be derived from 
the other. The root of the Tamil word (ir) appears to mean 
dark, and irul, darkness^ appears to be another derivative 
from it; perhaps also ira^ night. 

fh-Uj to bring forth youngs Tam. Can.^ said of cattle especially. 
Comp. Eng. to eun or yean (Shakespeare ean), Anglo-Sax, 
eatiian. 

uyar, high ■ when used as a verb, to raise (ultimate root probably 
lij that). Comp. deSb-cn (oeir-d)^ to raise up; also (acr) 
in {aer-thin} (Aor, pa^.), and in the adverb 

d^p-8i^v (cerdcrt), lifted up. Comp ako dijg (ser), the air; 
Armenian tiJor, high ; Ossete heaven. 

ur-i^ Can, Tulu, to bum; Tam. er-i. Comp, ur-o^ Lot* to bum; 
Armenian 6r, fire; Afghan or, lour. There are also some 
Semitic analogies—e.g.^ Hebrew dr, fire, and dr, light. 

ul-ei, mire. Comp, (el-os), a marsh. 

uf-et. howling. Lat nlulo, to howl; Greek «SaoA1?^<v foIoTtis^); 
English ftourZ (mimetic words), 

ey, to shoot (an arrow)> to east (a dart). Comp, (df (ios), an 
arroWp loj (Mo), to shoot, to cast, icu (bed) * to send. 

er-Uj to rise, to get up. Comp. Lat. or^ior^ to rise, to get up. eru- 
Tam, the rising sun, may be compared with the Latin 
ort-ens suL 

ell-o, all. The classical Tamil forms el^fm, all we, eRr, all ye* 
show that the root is et Tel.-Can. all; colloquial Tam, 
eUS. The meaning of el, from which that of ^all* was deri¬ 
ved. appears to have been TxiundaryJ The primitive mean¬ 
ing seems to have been * where ? * 

Comp. Ossete afi. all; Saxon cal; old High Gorman 
ol; Englkh all. Probably the Greek o\-o$ fhol-os) and the 
Hebrew fcol are allied rather to our own * whole/ Lat, saL 
vuSf Sans, sarva, than to the Dravidian and Germanic cl, all. 
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et^ a plough; sisp in clussical Tam. the work of ploughing; Can,- 
Tuju a plough. We find alw in Canarese a plough, 
whith appears to he a different form of the same word. 
Judging by analogy er must be a lengthened farm of er^ a 
verbal root, of which the meaning must have been to plough. 
This verbal root no longer exists in a separate shape^ but it 
seems tq survive in erud-u, the ox, erumei, the buffalo^ 
literally as appears, the ploughing animals. In Tulu both 
animals are called §r^ (er'). In Tam. er-u, in TeL er-u means 
also manuTe, especially cow-dimg. There is in Tamil a 
secondary verb, er-wkku, to hew, to cut, which seems to 
contaiii a reminiscence of the primitive meaning of er. This 
meaning appears more distinctly in the classical Canarese 
Sr-u, a plough, which seems to be a lengthened secondary 
fnnn of ar-u* to cut, to sever, a root still in common use in 
each dialect fcomp ar-u, dr-u, six). The verb meaning ^to 
plough ’ in actual use at pre^nt is TauL-Mal. uf-U t Can. 
ul-u ; Tula ur. 

Comp. Lat. ar-d ^ Greek i5!^d-oi (aro-d), rfoo*rds (hto- 
fos); Lith. ant. 1 do not feel sure of the existence of any 
relationship between these and the Dravidlan words^ but the 
resemblance is worthy of notice. Dr Schlegel In his ^ Sinico- 
Aryaca*" (Batavia 1872) connects all the Indo-European 
words 'which designate the plough and its uses, and whkh 
contain the root ar, er, ir, or, with the Sanskrit or (n or fi), 
signifying to cut or hurt, and ultimately with the Chinese li, 
sharp, ground to a pointy whence are derived various com¬ 
pounds, also pronounced li, with the signification of to plough^ 
&c. From this basis he derives the renowned designation of 
Aryas or Aryas^ as meaning *' the ploughing people.* If the 
Sanskrit rt or rt ordinarily or nattirally meant to cut, or 
even if it could be clearly proved to have ever meant to 
cut at all, this explanation of the meaning of the words used 
for plough and ploughing in the Indo-European languages 
would have carried more weight. I should then ako have 
felt surer of the reladonship of the DravidUn words 'with 
the Indo-European ar*, to cut^ being an imdoubtedly 
Dravidian root, and probably the origin of ar. Can, a plough. 
The radical meaning of ji however, seems rather to be to 
run. 

5r-anit border^ brimt margin, coast Comp* Lat. orn, border* 
margin* dr-am has no connection with any Dravidian word 
signifying mouth: probably therefore its resemblance to the 
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liatin ora is aocidentaL The corresponding word in Guja- 
rathi, Mar&tH Hindi, is fcdr. 

icad-i, to cut, to rend, to reprove; kaiti;, a kniie, a sword. Comp. 
Sans, fcritj to cut, but especially the EngLisb cut; Norman- 
French coiu ; Welsh coteia. to cut; Lat, caed-o. The Persian 
and Ossete Jeord, a knife, and probably also the Dravidian 
fcotti, a knife. Icattiri, scissors, is from fcartari. Sans., a 
derivative of krtt. 

kan, the eye; (in the preterite kati-du), to see i 

secondarily, to mark, to consider, to think. In the latter 
sense it becomes fconnn in Tamil, but the base remains un¬ 
changed. In (fesnu, konau) Tdugu, the ordinary n, the 
nasal of the dental row, is used instead of n the cerebral 
nasal. Comp, the Welsh ceniaic, to sec; English ken, view, 
power or reach of vision, to ken, to know by sight. In 
Webster's English Dictionary ” Icantia was said to be 'an 
eye ’ in Sanshrlt; whereas it is exclusively a Dravidian 
word. This error may be compareci with Klaproth's rep¬ 
resenting kurufo, blind, as a Sanskrit word, instead of 
referring it to the Dravidian languages, to which alone it 
belongs. There is a curious word in Sanskrit, kdna, one- 
eyed, which seems to have some Dravidian relationship. It 
becomes in Bengali Hiid, blind, which, in form at least, is 
identical with the Dravidian negative fcepa, that sees not. 
Possibly the Dravidian kdn, to see, itappti, to consider, may 
have some ulterior connection with the Gothic kitnn-on, to 
know; Greek yvot- vm (pnd-nni); Sans, fid; L,atin gna 
(pnonis); Old High German cJictm. The different shades 
of meaning which are attributed in Greek to yvia- vm (gn^ 
noi) and e£S£- (eidc-nai), seem to corroborate this sup¬ 
position : for the latter is represented as meaning to know 
by reflection, to know absolutely, whereas the foimer means 
to perceive, to mark, and may therefore have an ulterior 
connection with the Dravidian root, 
karodi, a bear, from fcoradu, rough, knotty, uneven, the ultimate 
base of which must be karu or kar. The Tuda word for ' a 
bear' is karak (kcr). Comp, the Persian chars, Kurd harj, 
and even the Latin urs-us. Comp, also the SaraoTede korgo, 
and the Tungusian kuti. 

kantg-u, an eagle. Comp. Persian fcergtak ; Ossete kartriga ,* also 
Sans, goruda, the mythical eagle; gfidhra, a vulture, 
ko^-o, Can- to steal: Tam. kajanu, Mai. a theft. Comp. 

Lat. clep-o. to steal; Greek kAcci-eis (klep-eia): See also 
Sej^an Affinities. 


gav*i^ Can. a cave> a edl^ happ-u. Can. a pit-fall; keb4^ Tatn^ a 
cave The eijuivalent Sanskrit words ate puftfij a cavenij 
from gub^ to conceal^ and gaha^ a cave, from to be 
impervious. piJta has become in Tamil Icu^ei It seems 
doubtful whether the Canarese and the Tamil knbi are 
not hoth tadb Laimas of guhd. On the supposition that they 
are independent wordsp comp, the Lat. cave-Hj a cavity^ ^ 
den, from €ap-us^ hollow ; theme to hollow out; and 

with this the Telugu Jcopp-u, to cover over, probably the 
origin of the Tamil kapp^l, a slup. See also Scythian 
Affinities. 

kop^ to be hot^ to bum. The TeL kd-gu (also kd-lu). Can. kdy-u^ 
to hum, and the Caru kdge^ heat, compared with the Tamil 
kdnpei, show that the tdtimate root is Jed, to which y or gu 
is added dialectically as a formativep The only Sans, word 
which seems to be related to this Drav. one is kam-cij to 
desire; and we should not^ perhaps, have suspected this to 
be related, were it not for its connection with the Hebrew 
kam-udj to desire, and the derivation □£ that word from hdm~ 
am (base bdm), to be warm. Comp, with the Bxavidian kE 
or kdyt the Greek k^l-4^ (koi^) (Attic fcd-a») (kc-d), to 
bum, to be hot. The words seero identicaL Liddell and 
Scott represent kafe (Icaio) to be connected with the 
Sanskrit mcfi, to dry. How much more nearly it appears to 
be connected ivith the Dravidian ftSy* Besides, the Dravidian 
languages have another word which seems to have a real 
relation to to hum. 

kh^-tij to stir, to search, to turn up the ground. Comp. 
(kent-ed), to prick, to goad, to spur on. 

tiro, old (not by use, but with respect to length of life ); ultimate 
root ittf, beneath, that which has gone down. Comp. Sans« 
jar*as, age^ but especially the Greek w’ords signifying age, 
aged—vii. yifpci-s^ (gera-s), (gerai-os), yE^cu^s 

(gerai-oa), vE|i-tt?v (gcf-dn). See also the Scythian affinities 
of this word. 

kifd-mex (base fcim), a week, literally property, possession, each 
portion of a week being astrologically regarded as the pro¬ 
perty or inheritance c! some planet. Comp, Ossete kurif 
korc* a vreek ; Georgian fciiirc* Possibly these words are 
derived from the Greek Jc^ioi-afeij (kuri-ake), Sunday, the 
Lord^s day; but whence is the Greek word derived ? From 
hfoi-DM (fciirl-osL a lord, a posse$sor^ the base of which may 
parhapf^ be aUiod to the Tamil kira, possession. The ultimate 
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root of WfO is doubtless kift ordma^y lengthened to 
benealh ; iiedj:e kifa^mei means that which m beneath one, 
under Jus power, in his possession, 
fcif-ci^ a young branch^ Comp. Ossete Servian 

Greek kAu$os (klodop)^ a young shoot, a branekL The theme 
of the Greek word is kAdct* (fcia-d), to lop, to break ; and the 
Tamil ki|-eij considered as a verbal therne, means not only 
to sprout, but also to pluck oS^ to pinch, to pluck, i$ 

a collateral theme. 

kupp-et^ sweepings, refuse, dung, a dung-heap. Comp, fcdjioo^ 
{kopros}^ dung, dirt, a farm-yard, 
kur-u, abort, brief: derivative verb to diminish: collateral 

root kuf^ei, a defect, to be or make defective. Comp* Persian 
chord, short; German kurz; Latin curt-us^ short, small, de¬ 
fective. On comparing the Latin word cuH-uSt with such 
words as s^-itSj connected, from ser-o, it may be concluded 
that curt-us is derived from an obsolete verbal theme cur-o^ 
which would be identical with the Tamil kur-u. Comp. Greek 
kc^Tos (kurtos)^ curved. 

kum-duj blindness, blind t ultimate base fcw™ (like the ulti¬ 
mate base of kifadn^ old). Comp. Persian kur; Kurd kor; 
Ossete kurm, blind. 

fcuri. Can. a sheep, TeL gorre, Tuda gtirn. Comp. Irish fcaorn^ 
Georg, chhurL 

fcul-tn cold, Tam. and Can.: ultimate base, by analogyt fci4-u; 
Telugu and Canarese c/iati, cold; coUateml root, iUir, Tam. 
to tremble with cold, kndaf and kudir, cold, are doubtless 
derivative or allied words. Comp. German fctihE ; Saxon eyl, 
col, ceZe; Russian cholod; English cool, cold; Latin gelu; 
English ckiU. See also Scythian Affinities* 
fcci, to bear, Tam. and Can, Comp. Latin ous-cul-to^ to bear, to 
listen ; also the Greek kAv-w (fcZit-o), to hear; Welsh clj/io, 
hearing; Irish the ear; LithuaTuan klou, to heat; Latin 
elu-Oj to be called. See also the ScyLblnn Afimitiea. 
fcol^ to kill^ Comp. Russian fcotyu, to stab * and especially the 
En glish kill and ^uell. See also Scythian Affinities. 

6dti-u, to dose a door^ to shut; Saxon lo shut in; Dutch 

scktttl-ewj to stop; English to skul. 
sdd^i (pronounced jddOp ^ 3^* Probably from Port, jerra ; English 
jar. 

idlj e bucket, a fiirraw. Comp. ai;A*£o (ael-ia), any flat board or 
tray with a raised rhiL See also Semitic Affinities, 
iiuar-u, CaUt a splinter* Comp^ English a skit^er. 
c. ?s 
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(pronouncsd siii^u }, to hiss; Can. sImi, to ho angry. Ccmp- 
(atir-feo) * to pipe, also to hiss * Latin ^-surr-iw, a 
whispering, or whistling. Our English word ‘hiss' is evident¬ 
ly mimetic; but siru and its allied roots bear m trace of an 
imitative origui. 

Tam, and Can. to heat, to bum, to fire: secondary theme 
ffud-arj Tam. to shine. Comp. Persian ; Kurd liodj-on; 

Ossete suds hi, to burup Comp, also Sans. suaTt, and Latin 
stcc-o, to dry* 

auveij tastOp Bavoiir, Comp. English scp^ German s^fL 
surattg-tij to shrink. Comp. English German JSchrtiiiipJeTt+ 

sepp-n, to speak. Comp* (ap-o) (for r^JEtu) (pepo), to speak, 
iei, to go, to proceed. This is unquestionably a Dravidian rootp and 
abounds in derivatives~e.ff*r sel, the white ant; ^el^nnij ex¬ 
penditure ; sel-cam, prosperity. It lorma its preterite also in 
a manner which is peculiar to pure Dravidiaii verbs. It Is 
obviously allied to the Sanskrit sal to go or move; M, to 
move, to tremble; chal and char, to go, to shake, to totter; 
and also to the Hindustani derivative chal, to go- Close as 
these analogies are. Ael appears to bear an equally dnse 
resemblance to cel, the obsolete Latin root, signifying to go, 
from which are formed celer, and also and proa- 

cell-o* The same root b in Greek krA (feel)—e+p., fclx-ijf 
(fcel-es), a runner * and (kelld), to urge on. 

tap-Uj fit* proper, worthy. Comp. German taug-en^ to be fit for; 
Gothic dug-an; German tttpend, virtue; tuchti®* fit, able; 
English doughty. 

tnyiri curds. Comp. Greek rvg-d? (tur-os) r <lieese ; Sans, dkayt, 
drinking, sipping, sucking- 

tin, to eat light food* to eal away; tindrij, eatables- Comp. rlvB-ei 
(fend-d), to nibble, to eat daintily; (tenthes) i a 

gourmand, 

tir-o (pronounced nearly like totvi), to open; an openingj 

a way, a means^ Comp. Greek (Iktira), a door ; German 
tMr; Old High German tor ; Gothic daur; Sans, dnfirti; 
Vedic-Sans. dur. These words are commonly derived from 
the Sans, theme dwi* to obstruct, to covet; hut as they all 
meaii not the door-leaf, but the door-way, and metaphoricelly 
a way, or meanSj this derivation of them from a root mean-' 
ing to close seems less natural than that of the Dravidian 
tira or toys (Can* fers), to Comp, frt, Sans-^ to pass; 

tircA^ throu^. 

to toucht to kindle. C<imp. Gothic faiuiya* 1 kindle^ Possibly 
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tilers may lie a remote coimection also with the Sans, 
to bum, the inteositive of which is daiidah. On the other 
band, the n of the Tam, (t^-u is probably euphonic, for it 
disappears in the Can. tid-u, and in the Tam. transitive form 
of the verb to whet. 

te\, dear. Comp. SfjA-os (dcl-os), clear, manifest. 

tol-ei (base foE), distance, linut, end. As a verb, fol-et signifies to 
end, or come to an end. Comp. Greek tsA-os (teJ-os), an 
end, and tijA-c (tcl-e), far off, which Buttmaim derives 
from r^A-OS (tei-os). 

ti4pp-u, Tel. to turn; from which, by corruption, tippu, the ordi¬ 
nary form of the word, has been derived; Can. tirti'pu; 
Tamil tint-ppu. These are causal or active verbs, and the 
corresponding neuter or intransitive verb signifying to turn, 
is in Tel. tiru-pu, in Taro, tiru-nibu. Canare-se has tirti-hu, 
tiru“im, and tiru-pu. There are also a few related themes— 
e.p., tini-git. Taro, to twist or turn, and tM„ the same ; from 
which is derived tiripei, a mil!. FVom a comparison of these 
words, it is manifest that thctr common base is fir, to turn, 
to which various formative additions have been made, for 
the purpose of expressing modifications of meaning. Comp. 
Greek (trep^), to turn; which bears a reinarkahle 

likeness to the Tel. tripp-u, and the initial portion of which 
(with that of our English turn) seems closely allied to the 
Dravidian base. Possibly also the Sans, farlctt, a spindle, is 
either a collateral word or one which has been directly 
borrowed by Samskrit from the Draiidian tongues. 

Tioa-u, to crush, to squash. Comp, vdoo-ai (nsja-o), to squeeze close, 
to stamp down. 

nar*a, Can. a tendon, a sinew; sometimes, but improperly, a vein or 
artery; adjectivally wiry, stringy. Tel. naramu. Tam. Twr- 
ombu, RajmahSl nfi™. A secondary form of the word is ndr, 
fibre, from the base nnr ; with which compare the Latin 
neru-tia and the Greek (neur-on), a tendon, a liga¬ 

ment. 

nin-et. to think, to remember ; Can. nen-e. nen-o. This word is un¬ 
doubtedly a Tamil primitive, and b probablv the basis of 
nenf-u, Tam.-Mal. the mind, the heart; also the diaohragm. 
[With respect to this double signification of the word neffi-u, 
compare the twofold meaning of 'T'rtiiv (pbT#n), in Greek, 
viz., the diaphragni or chest (supposed to be the seat of the 
mental faculties), and also the mental faculties themselves.] 
If there is any analogy between the Dravidian nin or nen, 
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and the Sanskrit iffian^ to t li inkp it comes to light oidy by 
comparing it with the corresponding Greek word Yo-im 
(no-eo), by reduplication vEi'di’i-pai (neuoe-mai). 
{TTnui^iPjai)# to think on, to remembea:, and |j|v-os 
{jiietn>s) ^ wish, aro in perfect accordance with the Sanskrit 
mana^ and are probably more ancient than vo-£4i> (co-ed)* 
of which the initial v (n) been dmnged either from p 
(m) or from (gii) (yvto- vai) (gno-naij- The Dravidian 
nen or nin may in like nvanner, 1 conceive^ have been chang¬ 
ed from an older men or mm, allied to inon-o and pev-os 
(meriHis) * 

ntnd-tt (also nlnj-it), to $wim ; nicficli-u and ;£wimmlng s 

Tel. id-u^ Can. is-Uf Ij-n, Tu|u ndnd% to swim; Tel. deriva¬ 
tive noun, fta^ swimming, A comparison of these words 
shows that the final iidn of the Tamil verb has been eupho¬ 
nised from dtii. The base of this verb ^eenxs to be simply 
Ttid or nl; of which Con. to bathe, is probably a collateral 
form. Comp, -m with the ito (itaui), to swim; Greek 

{ne-d)p also (ne-cfto) ; Sons, Grc^ vai^s 

(7mu-a), a boat. Comp, also 7 wd-u (the suppoaitltioiis 
original of both nlnd*-u and td-w) with the T in secondary 
verb Tint-o. Bopp derives these Indo-European words from 
md, Sans, to bathe^ and that from arui, to 0ow; but it is only 
in the Dr a vidian tongues and in Latin and Greek that we 
find the meaning of swinL 

ttej/, to weave. Probably nut^ a thread, and also, as a verb, to spin, 
is a word of eoHaterol origin. As tuJ, dust, from lu, to scat¬ 
ters so mii, a thread, may be supposed to be derived from an 
obsolete nu^ to spin; and this root would naturally be con¬ 
cluded to be a correlative of to w^eave. Comp. Greek 
(ne-djp to spin, vij-pd (tterria), a thread; and more 
especially the Latm neo^ which not only means to ^in, to 
entwLncj but also, secondarily, to weave —tunicam quatn 
TOoIii neverat atiro.—VLrg. A collateral root, and one which 
bears, perhaps, a stiH closer analogy to the Dmvidian 
to weave, is that which we find in the German noh-en, to 
sew; Latin nec^to^ to knit, to join ; and Sans, nah, to bind, 
to tie. 

(1.) to suiTer^ to receive or feel an impression; a word 
which is used as an auxiliary in all the Dravidian languages 
in the formation of passive verbs - derivative noun pdt~u, 
Tel. and Can. a suffedng. Comp. Sans, badh, to ^ve trou¬ 
ble; hddka, trouble. Especially comp. Latin pot-ior, and 
Greek ziaB-tlv (poth-ein)^ each of which has precisely the 
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same meamug as the DjravuUan verb, (2.) To fall, to smk, 
tc^ settle down. This verb is identical with the preceding 
one; but the meaniiig to fall^ which it bears more or less 
distinctly in each dialect^ in addition tu that £ii to suffer, 
suggests a different set of affinities^ Comp. SlAvonian pad^ 
to iaU; Suits, ptit (Prakrit pcdh ^ i Zend pat^ lo 

fly ; Latin pet Ln im-pet'O, to fall upon ; Greek Ji^r-oiidt 
(peC’nmcti), to fly, and also rtiJCr^uj (pipt-o) p to falL 
pan, Tam^Cal. to make, to work, to produce t colloquial form ; 

TeL paitnii. This word is evidently allied to the Sanskrit pen, 
to do business, to ncgoliato \ the nnim corresponding to 
which, pttTifl, means business, hence property^ This nount 
ptinoj bas been borrowed by the Dravidian languages; but 
the signification it hears Is money. Whilst p^-na-m, money, 
is always admitted by Dravidian grainmariaas to be a San¬ 
skrit dedvalive, they regard pim(n)-u, to inake, to work, 
as a primitive Dravidian word; and this view is oonfirnied 
by the circumstance that it stands at the head of a large 
family of derivatives and collaterals, some of which are 
paxTir-ei, Ullage, a rke-ffeld; poTi-f^ service^ himdlity ; in Mai. 
it means also difficulty, toil; pani# Tei work; Tam^ 

a clever performance* It is especially worthy of notice tliat 
pcti>-ij as a verbal root, signifying to be subservient, to obey, 
to worship, has become in its turn the parent of a host of 
derivative words. This word is not to be confounded with 
ponij, Tam. to say, to order^ a ladbkflra of than, Sans, to 
speak; from which also the Tuju pa^pti, to b probably 
derived. Another form of the latter word in Tam. is p«Tii?ix, 
to say* 

I have no doubt that pan, to make, to work, has an 
ulterior coimectiou with the Sanskrit pa^i, to negotiate ; but 
It appears to have a still closer conn^lion with the Greek 
(pon-eo), to toih to work hard, nov-af (pcm-o$)j 
work, a task, and rSv-og^int (pennimat), to work, to toil 
Comp, abo the Babylonian to do, lo mate, 

paTtip-Uj Tri to send; also as a noun, a sending. Comp. Greek 
?rep.toi (petiipo). to send, and (pomp-c), a sending. 

This resemblance amounts almost to identity;, and yet it b 
very doubtful whether it is not merely accidental The form 
this word takes in Tamil and Makyalam is artnpp-u, and in 
Tdugu it takes two forms, one with an initial p and one 
without—anup-u, amp-u, empmeh-u, mnichi^ 
jmchch-ii^ to send or cau^ to send, and psimck-ii^ paniip-Uj 
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pamp-Uf pamptnck-Uf the seme. We have also ampaham and 
pampuj dismissieiL Probably atnpa, Tel m arrow (ambu^ 
Tam.)^ is a related word. It seeuis clear from a comparison 
of these words in both languages that the word we must 
compare with Ti^jijr-ca (|>etnp-d) is not pamp-u, but pcuiip-u ^ 
and that the p of panup-u does not belong to the root, but 
IS a forroative, alternating, according to the custom of the 
language, with eft, as in patiucft-ic. The resemblance to the 
Greek is considerably lessened hereby; but it would dis-^ 
appear altogether if the Initial p of pampti $hould have to be 
given up. It appears to me uncertain whether anup-u- or 
pcTiup-u were the orjgina] form, but the analogy of the Tamil 
and Malayaiam leads me to assign the preference to unup^. 
If sOj the change from flntip-u to pantip-u must be regarded 
as a oorruptlon^^ and no argument can be built upon it Dr 
Gundert supposes the root of tbb word to be an en^ Tam.* 
Mal.)^ to say, and considers flnuppu, to send, Tam.-Mal.» as 
meaning to cause to say. To cause to say in CaimTese is 
cfiisu. Another word meaning to say in Tamil is pann-u^ 
another again po^t. See previous word pen. In Tulu, panpu 
is to say. 

por-ii, to be old, to become ripe ; para-trt, a ripe fruit; Can, palh 
(t changed into I) ; Tel. pai^u ff changed diatectically into 
d and then nasalised). Comp, Persian htt^ fruit j Armenian 
perk ; Latin fru-x. Comp, also the San^, pft«rn, fruit, 

a ivord which has been borrowed by the Tamil in the sense 
of effect or profit, but which is never confounded by it with 
its own pcTa-m, I suspect pftaZa. hou^ever, to be identical in 
origin with the I>rav. pcLTa, pah .—See also the Semitic ana¬ 
logies of this word. Another form of this word, with a 
slightly different meaning, is para, Tam., poje, Can. old, 
long in use, of ancient date. Comp. Greek jtoAai-di (pulai- 
os), old. ancient,; (pal^ri), iu olden times. 

pal, many, various; pal-ur, tnany people; jxd-a. many things. The 
ordinary odfectival form of this word, which is used in the 
colloquial dialect without discrimination of number or gender, 
is pab, but pci IS more classical There is aLso a verb form¬ 
ed from the same base, to become many, to be mul- 

tipliedt to increase. There is probably a connection between 
this word and the Sans, pulu, more correctly ptim, perhaps 
for paru. much [from TJff, to fill (pt-por-mill : hut it still 
more closely resembles the Greek fpoTut), mjuI 

(pohi), many, much, the Latin pJtu, and the Goth, and Old 
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Germ, ^Uj m»rh Comp, paler, many persons, with ol jioAAoC 
(hoi poI[oi)| the many, the niajerity. — See Scythian ASni- 
ties. 

palj'i, a ta¥im, a village, a school, a place of worship for foreigners, 
especially in MaUya}ain. Trichinopoly = ririsirfi-p-palfi, the 
city of the three-headed (Ha^hasa). Comp. (polls), 

a city, from jroAtui (poled), to haunt, to frequent, 
polit is found in Sanskrit dictionaries, but 1 consider it to 
be B purely Dravidian word; root probably pa|, hollow, 
piy-Ick-n, to rend in peices, to card, to comb cotton, to pick. Comp, 
nefc-ca(pek-d), to comb; I’ingiLsh to pick (?) 
pir-i, to divide; also pdfi to cleave, and pal, a portion. Comp. Sans, 
pfial-a, to divide ; but especially the Latin par-s, a portion; 
also portio, from the supposititious root -por-o or par-o, to 
apportion, to divide. The Greek wSg-<i> (por-d), in the 
sense of im-parting is doubtless an allied word.—See abo 
the Semitic Affinities. 

pt|{»ei, Tam. a child; TeL ptita, Can. pifle, Latin puell-us,, pueli-a, 
a boy, a girl; compare with puICiur, the young of an animal 
If the Latin word is derived from puer-ulus, it is probably 
unconnected with pill-ei. Perhaps a more reliable affinity 
is that of yiNus, a son, a daughter, supposed to mean 

literally a suckling.—See also the Scythian Vocabulary. 
pngcT, to praise. Comp, Old Prussian pagir-w, I praise, and the 
corresponding noun pagir-ana, praise, 
purudl, flM pup and purdi, dust; Can. pulil, sand. Comp. Latin 
pulvts. 

pur-cm, a side, especially the outside, the exterior, the back—e.g., 
appurom, that side; ippuram, this side: adjectivally pur- 
aftu, external: adverbially puTombago (ptimm-b'-iga), ex¬ 
ternally; as a verbal theme ptirappa^lu (pura-(p)-jadu), to 
set out; Can. poro-ge, outside; pora-d«, to set forth. There 
is, doubtless, an ulterior connection between puro-m, the 
outside, externally, and pira, other, after; yet they are not 
to be regarded as one and the same word; and putom has 
affinities of its own, as well as meanings of its own. Comp. 
Greek nemg (pava), beside, in which one of the meanings 
of the Dramdian word appears, whilst the meaning of 'side ’ 
is not conveyed by the relative Sanskrit para. Comp, espe¬ 
cially the Latin joris, abroad ; joryim, a public place ; /ori, 
the decks of a ship, with the Canarese pom, outside. This 
seems a more natural derivation of forts than the Greek flvga 
(thura), Sans, dudrd, a door, a word which I have compared 
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with the Dravidian tira, to open. In the Dravidinn languages 
i is unknown, and p is always used instead. 

pii3-ei, a cal, especially in the South-Tamil idiom; Mai. puchcba. 
In the Cashgof dialect oi the Afghan, pusha signifies a eat, 
Comp. Irish pus, a cat; English puss. 

pill-i, Tel. a cat. puN signifies a tiger, or more correctly a cheetah, 
or hunting leopard, in all the Dravidian dialects. Comp, 
Persian pelanp, a tiger, but especially the Latin feleg or 
felles, a cat, a word which is also to denote various animabi 
of a similar character. 

peii, a female. Comp. Lat /enuiiA. 

per~u, great; another form of the same adjective in Tamil, and per¬ 
haps a more ancient one, is per-u. Possibly pci-a, many, is 
a related root, seeing that there appears to be the gnm*. 
relation between per-v. or par-u, great, and pal-a, many, 
that there is between iir-w, small, and iil-a, a few. per-«, 
great. also used as a verbal theme, and in that connection 
it aignifies to increase, to grow. Comp. Sans, puru, pitlu, 
much, barh, park, to be pre-eminent, but especially the Zend 
barer and bare?, great, berezaiti, to grow. 

pej-u, to obtain, to get or beget, to beat, to taring forth; verbal 
noun per-«# a bringing forth or bir^, a thing obtained or a 
benefit, ptr-a, to be born, to proceed from, is doubtless a 
related word; and there is probably a relationship between 
these words (especiaily the latter) and pira, other, pir-apu, 
after pupfl-m, the exterior, and even por-a, to hear or sus¬ 
tain, Corap. the Lat. par-io, pe-per-i, t© bring forth, to 
acquire. Possibly the ultimate base of all these words is the 
Indo-European preposition pra, signifying progressive mo¬ 
tion, expansion, excess, &c.; and the Zend form of thtg pre¬ 
position, jra, indicates the propriety of cla5sii n g the T.atin 
fru-i with the other derivatives. See also the Semitic Voca¬ 
bulary. 

pci-(p)-en, a boy, a servant; also pct-(y)dl and pet-det; Mai. 
pei-dal; Can. hei-da. The termination al, dol, is that of the 
abstract verbal noun; and consequently petpsl mi gh t be 
applied to a youth of either sex, a child, though restricted 
in Tamil to the masculine. Malay^am has dn pei-dot^ a boy, 
peidal-dl, a girl; root pci ^ pel, green, fresh, young, Coinp. 
Greek nuis (poia), aai8-d* (paid>os), a boy or girl, a ser¬ 
vant; Laconian xot?) (pair); Latin puer; Per^sn bach, a 
boy, puser, a sou; Swedish poilx?; En glhth bay. The San- 
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skrit putra, a son, has abo been supposed to be derived from 
this theme. See abo Scythian Affinities, 
por-u, to sustain^ to bear, to siffifer patiently, iwr-u-ppn, responsi^ 
bility^ por-u-mei, patience. Comp, Sans, bhji (bhar}p to 
bear; Gothic bair-au, bar, berajn^ to bear; Old High 
German b^an, peran; English bear, borej Old English 
bearUj a child; Greek (pher-dl; Latin Jor-o. Tamil 

distinguishes between this word and pir-*j to be bom, 
though both are probably from the same base, Latin in like 
manner dbtinguishas between par-io and fer-o, whilst the 
Teutonic tongxies make no differenee botweeo bear, to sus^ 
lain, and bear, to bring forth. They constitute one word, 
from which is formed the past participle to be bom or home, 
and elUo the noim birth. 

poT-u-du, pof-du, time; theme pofi probably to divide. Comp. 
Sans. vdr~a, time ; Pera. bar^ the theme of bdri, once; Lat, 
ber^ the suffix of time, w^hich appears in the names of the 
months from Septcm'ber to Deeem-ber. 
po^ to go ; also p^gu (with Ihe usual formative addition of pii)- 
The imperative of pogu is pd. Laghmani (an Afghan dialect) 
pdfc, to go ; Greek pd-o) (ba-d), to go; Lat, ffHio, to march; 
Heb. bd| to come, occasionally to go, 
pd^-u, to put Comp, Dutch poot-en^ to set or plant; Danish pod-er, 
to graft; English to ptif. 

bii-Uj Can, to fall; Tam. Comp. EngUsh to ^fl£I; German 

fall-en. 

mag-on, a son, a male. Comp. Gothic mag-us, a boy, a son* from 
the verbal theme Tnag, originally to grow, then to be able; 
Gaelic mafc, a ; Tibetan maga, son-in-law. Comp, also 
Lat* Tfxas, a male. 

man, to remain, to abide (root of manct, hou$e). Comp. Lat. 
manerc. 

mag-ir hair. Probably from Mai, black = Tam* mei. Comp, 

Persian miii ; Armenian maSj hair. 
mar-a, to forget. Comp. Lithuanian mfrsz, to forget. 
md, a male, particularly the male of the lion, elephant, horse, and 
ari-mi, a male lion. Comp. Lat. itws, a male. 
7ndrg-tt to die, to languish^ mingle, mdr, to be confused, to be 
lazy; to diet perish. Comp. Lat tnare-eo^ to wither, 
to be faint, to be languid or lazy, and also the Creek pagaf™ 
(meramd), which in the passive voice signiiies to waste away, 
OP die. Possibly all these words have a remote connectjoTi 
with vtfi (iFiar), Sans, to die. It would seem^ however, that 
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there is a closer coiMiection between the Latin and Greek 
secondary themes here adduced and the T^iil than between 
the San^it and the TamH. marlDs^ Vedic Sans., according 
to some, means dying away* 

much, great! as a verbal theme, to be much. tJiiwj-u, to 
abound (from titiji nasalised) ^ is a collateral root. Helated 
words, TeL remainder^ that which is too much; mi- 

fjiula and migala^ adverb and adjective, much^^ exceedingly, 
also mUckilif the same; Can. 7nig-ti^ to exceed^ also migil-u^ 
both as a verb and as a noun ; ancient dialect of Can* migal> 
much, mogga, and also moggara, mokkufa, a mass* a heap, 
an assemblage. 

The Sanskrit great, from mcih (originally perhaps 

fneph) t to grow, is frequently used in the Dravidian dialects, 
but it is always considered to be a Sanskrit derivative, not 
the ori^nal base from which the above-nientioncd Dravidian 
words have been derived. This view is confirmed by the 
circumstanoe that the Dravidian languages have no word 
signifying much, except mig-u, and its correlatives. The 
Dravidian words quoted above, bear a much closer 
resemblance to the corresponding words in the Classical and 
Germanic tongues than to the Sanskrit. Thus, the Latin 
mag^nits, map-is; the Persian miA or meoh; the Greek 
{mega} or iJi^yfiXas (m^getos); the Old High German milihili, 
; Norse TnikU; Danish megen ; English tnSgh't; Scotch 
mickle, appear to be more closely connected with the Tom. 
mig-Uf the Can. migal and mokfccTa,, and the Tel. mtgalct and 
mikkiZtj than with the Sans, mah-at. The final al of the 
Dravidian words is one of the most common formative^ of 
verbal nouns. See the section on ''Roots.” 

mur-gu^ muru-gw, to plunge, to sink, amir appears to be a softened 
form of the same word ; and probably the g of murgu is 
only a formative Comp. Lai merg-o, to plunge, to immerse, 
margo, however^ Ls supposed to bear the same relation to 
Sans, mojj that frango does to Sans. hAanj (originally 
perhaps bhranj), 

mwgil^ Tam, and andent Can. a cloud. Comp, Sans, megha;^ a cloud, 
from mill (Triekflfi), to sprinkle. The word megha has been 
borrowed from Sanskrit by the Eh^avidian languages, and is 
now more commonly used than intigiL The latter, however^ 
is found in the classics. Is much usod by the peasantry^ and 
appears to he a pure Dravidian word. Doubtless megha and 
are ulthnately allied; but there seenis to be a special 
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col 3 iQection between the Diruvidien word and the Greek 
(o-mte^I-e), a doud, the Lithuanian migTn, the 
Slavonian mgla, and the Gothic milh^ma ; in each o£ which 
the 1 of mugii retains its place. Dr Gundert derives mugil 
from Can. uiuc/icli-w (Tttup), to cover over, to shut in, with 
the addition of the formative il. 

muijai, to labour, to endeavour. Comp. Lat. molAor, to endeavour, 
to strive; Greek fi©A-os (mdl-o!), the toil of war; Eng. to 
moil, to labour or strive. 

murumuru, to grumble, to muimur. A very similar word 
mtt^moru, to munnwr, would naturally be regarded ^as 
identical with TRurumufu; hut a difiereot origin is ascribed 
to each, motuwio^u Is said to be simply and solely a mimetic 
word, one of a large class of imitative, reduplicated exclama¬ 
tions—e.p., he said moru-™or«—i.e., he spoke angrily; his 
head said Jcirufctru.—i.e., it went round. wtu^Mitru, oa the 
other hand, it is said, is not purely imitative, but is supposed 
to be regularly formed by reduplication from muru, the 
base of rreuru-klcu, to twist, to chjife: and the signi¬ 
fication of grumblmg, and being discontented, bus 
arisen from that of chaltng. Whatever be the deri¬ 
vation of the Tamil word, it may be compared with 
the Latb murmuro, to mutter. The Latin word is evidently 
an Imitative one, the reduplication of the syllable mur being 
used to signify the continuance of a low muttering sound. 
mur has doubtless some connection with the base of mitsso, 
mussito, to mutter or grumble. Comp, also the Greek ex¬ 
pression to say pvptl (mu mu), to mutter, to grumble, The 
Old Prussian mwmt, to murmur, is evidently related. See 
njcin the Scythian ACBnities. Hie Tamil word means not only 
io utter a muttering .sound, but also Mo express discontent, 
to be angry *; and in this it goes beyond the meaning of the 
corresponding Latin murmuro. Muttering ia in Tamil ex¬ 
pressed by mui?a-«iipja, a somewhat similar, yet indepen' 
dent, Imitative word. 

mukk-u, the nose: theme uiug-or, Tam.-Mal, to smell. Comp. 
Greek ftvkrrpo (tnukter) , the nose. The Greek word is said 
to be derived from (mund), to moan, to mutter, to 

suck in, or from (muTa), the discharge from the nose 
(Latin mucus). U is worth consideration, however. whethBr 
the Dravldian derivation is not, after all, a more probable one. 

mel. fine, thin, soft, tender; mefl-a. softly, gently. Comp. I^tin 
mollis, soft, tender, pliant; Greek poAokds (mafolcos), soft. 
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gentle^ tender^ The derivation ol the Latin irom 

seems ineomistent with the connection which sub- 
sLstB bet^veen troIIIs and [lo^icElcds fmatalcos); and the 
resemblatice of both to the Dravidlan Is remarkable. 
Comp, Sans, mridu, softj which is in Tamil med'ii. 1 can 
scarcely thjiak nieb like med-Uj derived from mp'du. 

TeL a stone^ Bearing in mind the mutijal interchange of r and 
Ij, we may perhaps crompore this word With the Greek Ad-cw 
or Ani-s {lui-a}^ a stone, ray seems to correspond to 
TanL arei (another form of pdrei)* a rock. 

t?n|j strong ] tnil-j-ya+ (ijaE-fitei), strength. The Dravidian 

languages have borrowed, and frequently use, the Sans, bahi 
(in Taiml balart, baZam, and even ■ualsm); and it might at 
first be supposed that this Is the origin of vaZi. to. 1 am 
persuaded, however, that the words cited above have not 
been derived from Sanskrit, but have been the property of 
the Dravidian languages from the beginRing. The Dravidian 
vul has given birth to a large family^ not only of adiectives 
and nouns, but also of derivative verbs, which have no con^ 
nection whatever with anything Sans.—™!-am, the 
right hand; val-i, to drag, to row j rol-u. to grow strong; 
ual-iya, spontaneously, &c, ? and if this word is not to be 
regarded as Dravidian, this family of languages must be 
supposed to be destitute of a word to ejipress so necessary 
and rudi mental an idea as strong, ual, also, more closely 
resernbles the Latin raZ-eOi to be strong, and ™l-idus, than 
the Sanskrit beZa-m. 

vfll, fertility^ abundance; nal-cr, and many related verbs^ to rear^ 
to cause to grow. Comp, Latin rI-o^ to nourish. Connection 
doubtful. 

uRTioti. to receive, to take. Comp. German (emp)fangeTk 

vhi^-u the wind. Comp. Latin tjcnt-us; English taind. The Tamil 
word seems to be deiived from uin, the skv : ils resemblance 
to and iclnJ is, therefore, probably accidental, the 

root of those words being to blow (Sans.)^ and their 
Sans, equivalent vata^ 

virei, to shiver from cold, to grow stiff from cold. Comp. Greek 
(pbrisso), to tremble, to shiver; niy-f© (rMp^o), 
to shiver or shudder with cold; ofy-os (rbig-os) ^ frost, coldt 
a shivering from cold ; also Latin Jrip-eo, to be cold ; frig-Wj 
cold ; rig-co, rig-or, to be as from cold; English to 

freeze. 

tTin, useless, vain. Comp. Latin twti-it*, empty^ unreal, frivolottSj 
vain. 
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to wish^ to Comp, English want from Saxon tdd^iafi^ 

to faiL Th^ corresponding Can. wotd is hedu^ but this 
also the shape of hii^u. Another Can, form is befcti, from 
an older telJcii, The root must have been which means 
in High Tam. to desire. 

ver-u, differentj olhen Comp, Latin mr-xts^ the ^ondary meaning 
of which is different^ dissimilar^ also i?d.r-ius, diversified^ 
various^ different from something else. Root of oer-n: 
uer-u, void; the primitive meaning of which seems to have 
been 'distant," 

SECTION n,—SEMITIC AFFINITIES, 

OH DRAVIOIAN WOanS WHICH APPEAH tQ ¥G ALLIEO tO H£Bti£AV 
AND ITS SiSriER TONGUES. 

The number of such words in the Dravidian languages is not 
great ; and it might be objected that in attempting to eshabUsb the 
existence of this class of affinities^ in addition to affinities of the 
Indo-European and Scythian classes, I prove nothing by attempt** 
ing to prove too much. 1 answer, that 1 do not attempt to eata- 
bliah anything or to prove anything. 1 content myself with adduc¬ 
ing facts, I submit to the reader a list of words which exhibit 
some interesting points of resemblance between the Dravidian 
vocabularj" and the Hebrew, 1 am doubtful whether any of those 
resemblances is of such a nature as to furnish evidence of relation- 
ship^ but I am not doubtful of the desirableness of giving them a 
place in this list. They vriU serve at least to show whether fur¬ 
ther investigation in this direction is likely to be rewarded wnth 
important results or not. In some of the instances which will be 
adduced, the Semitic words appear to resemble Indo-European 
■words, as weU as urords belonging to the Dravidian languages; but 
it will be found that the Dravidian analogies appear m general to 
be closer than the Indo-European, and it is for that reason that the 
words are inserted in this list rather than in the preceding one. In 
some instances, again, the only resemblances to the Semitic words 
are such as are Dravidian- 

If the eadstence of Semitic affinities in the Dravidian languages 
could be established, it would not he possible to explain those affi¬ 
nities by supposing them to have been introduced by the Jews who 
have settled on some parts of the Malabar coast; for the Jews» 
whether “ black or “ whiter” have carefully preserved their tra- 
diUonal policy of isolation ; they are but a small handful of people 
Bt most; they have never penetrated far into the interior, even on 
Ihc Malabar coast, whilst on the Coromandel coast, w^herc Tamil is 
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spoken, they ate eotkely unknown; and the DravidJan languages 
ftiUy formed, and Tamil, it is probable^ had been committed 
to writings long before the Jews made their appearance in India. 
liVTiatever words* therefore^ might appear to be the common pro¬ 
perty of Hebrew and the Dravidian languages^ would have to be 
regarded either as indicating an anoientr prae-historie Intermbitnre 
Or association of the DravidiaiLs with the Semitic race, or rather 
perhaps as constituting traces of the original oneness of the speech 
of the Noachidm. 

apT^d, father! vocative of flpp-en. This word for father ia found 
unaltered in all the Dravidian dialects* except the Tujut in 
which, strange to say, appe means mother; father. 

This appe may possibly be a hardened form of owe. C^mp. 
Can. avve^ a mother, or grandmother, amme* Tuju fatherj is 
allied to the Tam. mother’s brother* also fotherp 

though rarely used in the latter sense. The Mech* a Bhutan 
dialect* has opjtn for father; the Bhotiya aba ^ the SinghnleH^ 
appS. Analogies will also he found in the Scythian vocabulary* 
In all the languages of the Indo-European and Semitic 
families the ultimate base of the words which denote father, 
is p or b* and that of the words which denote mother is m. 
The difference between those two families consists in this^ 
that the Indo-European words conimence with the conso¬ 
nants p or m~e.g.^ niater^ from the Sans, roots pd* to 

protect j to make (a child in the womb); whilst ia the 
Semitic languages, those consonants are preceded by a vowel 
— e.g.^ Hebrew cb^ father; ewi, mother. Comp, also, how¬ 
ever, Qmhd, Sans, mother. In ttus particular the Dravidian 
languages follow the Semitic rule—e.g.* Tam. app-em, father; 

mother, TTte resemblance belw^een appan (voca* 
tive appd), and the Chaldee cbba^ father (Syriac atw), is 
remarkable* It Is so clo^, that in the Tamil translation of 
Gal iv^ 6, abbs^ father, there is no diilerence whatever, either 
in spelling or in sound, between the Aramaic word abba 
(which by a phonetic law becomes appa in Tamil), and its 
natural and proper Tamil rendering appd ; in consequence of 
which it has been found necessary to use the Sans, deriva¬ 
tive mstead of the Tamil appd, a^ the translation 

of the second word* 

amm-a, mother I vocative of amm-ei or amm-fil, mother. Comp. Heb. 
CTi* mother ^ Syr. fmo. See ako the Scythian and Indo- 
European affinities of this word, which are still closer than 
the Semitic. 
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cT~u, B liver ; Tel. it-u : correlative root Tam. a natarai reser¬ 
voir of water. Comp. Hebrew a river; Coptic Jato. 

See also Scythian Analogies. 

al^ not. In all the Drevidian dialects al negatives the attributes 
of a thing ; ilt its existence ; cl (an d sometimes al), is pro¬ 
hibitive. The vowel is transposed in Telugiip and le {the 
base of Eedti)^ used instead of it. Comp, the negative and 
prohibitive particles of the Hebrew^ fli and Id; also the 
corresponding Arabic and Cbaldaic ta, I5 in Hebrew nega-^ 
lives the properties of a thing, like ai in Tamils and another 
particle^ a substantive meaning nothing^ is used to 

negative the existence of it. T^us idiorri is one which 
remarkably accords with that of the Dravidian languages. 
Comp, also the Chaldee leth, it is not, a compound of la* 
the negative particle, and Ith* the substantive verb * it is 
{a compound resembling the Sans, ndstilp with the corres* 
ponding Tel, ledw (Tam. ilfldit), it is not, which is com¬ 
pounded of ie* the negative particle, and du, the formative 
of the third person neuter of the aorist. See also Sanskrit 
and Scythian Affinities. 

au-c* desire * a related word is dual* also desire, which b a verbal 
noun derived from the assumed root cu-u* to desire (Mara¬ 
thi duadf love). The Telugu form of this word is dfcelt. 
k between two vowels often becomes u. Comp, Heb. flurcft, 
desire, a verbal noun derived bom to desire. The 

ultimate base of the Hebrew dv or av is identical not only 
with the Tamil bu or av, but with the Latin au-eo, to desire, 
and the Sanskrit ouhi, of which to desire is one of the rarer 
meanings. Comp, also Heb. abdh, to wdL 
ir-u, to be; Brahui, or. Comp. Babylonian ar, to be; also Coptic 
er QT el^ and the Egpytian auxUiary ar^ The Dravidian 
word appears to mean primarily to sit^ secondarily to be 
—i.e.. to be stmplidter* without doing anything, 
ir-fl, the ultimate base of tra-ngu, neut^t to descend* and its tran¬ 
sitive to cause to descend. Comp, Heb. yErad 

(hiliteral base par), to descend- 

uf-i Cam to burn; Tam, er-i. Comp, Heb. ut* fire* Gr, light—See 
also Indo-European Affinities. 

tlr a city^ a town, a village. Comp. Heb. ar or “tr* a city; Babylo¬ 
nian er, Assyrian uru. Aecadian 'uri 
er-f, to cast to shoot Comp. Heb. ydrdk (hiliteral base par)* to 
cast, to shoot. 
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&rum~eit a buffalo, espocially a cow buffaJo ; Tujup crmma* Comp. 
Heb. rciii, a buffalo or wild ox. Resemblance probably acci¬ 
dental. Root of the Drav. word er (QbsoL)p to plough; root 
of the Hebn probably rum, to be high, 
a sharp point. Comp. Heb. to pierce, to bore; Sana, kkur, 
to cut. 

sdy, to lean, to recline. Comp. Heb. shaman (bUiteral base, sha* or 
sfm), to lean. 

anger: verb, ^ina-fcfeu, to be angry. Comp. Hek sane; 
Chald. senCf to hate ; Heb. sinah, hatred. The corresponding 
Can. word being fcint, to be offended, ^nc-m is probably 
softened from kina-m. Analogy doubtful, 
iir-u^ to hiss. Comp. Heb. sbamfc (bllileral base shcr), to hiss; 
Greek ovgfQki (^urlro), to pipe, to hiss. 

a burden : verb. sume-kkUi ^ to carry. Comp. Heb* 
sdmak (biliteral base som), to support, to uphold, to weigh 
heavily on. 

&uv-UT^ a wall. Comp. Heb. shur, a waUp 

sci?u-ei, equal, level, correct: base seu or it?, A nasalised, adjectival 
form of the same root is sen —e,p,, icn-Damif, correct Tamil, 
the classical dialect of the Tamil language. From jc, or 
fen, is formed femni-ei {sen-^nei), an ab$±raet of the same 
meaning as feimef. Comp, BeK ihavah ; Chald. shevB 
(biliteral base shav or sIe eu) * to be equal, to be leveL If the 
Sanskrit sama, even, is at all connected with the Tamil feti 
or fen, the connection is remote * whereas the Tamil and the 
Hebrew words seem to be almost Ldenlical. 
napp-u, to fix, to set up, to establish t ulterior verbal theme 

to plant Comp, Heb. nnld" (biliteral base nat), to plant, to 
set up, to establish. 

nitf-ti, to lengthen, to stretch out; formed by causative reduplica¬ 
tion of the final consonant from nid-ii (also nil), long. Comp. 
Heb. n&t&h. (biliteral base net), to stretch out. 
ftolck^-u, to look direct at, to address. Comp, Heb. nokak (base 
Tiofc), strai#it forward, over againsh 
pflf-u- to become ripe, to fruit; parn-m, a ripe fruit. Comp. Heb. 
pdrflh, to he fruitful, to bear fruit; parch, to blossom, to 
break forth (biliteral base of both, per). Especially comp. 
pen, fruit. Comp, also Armenian perk, and Pe rsian ber^ 
fruit. Doubt, however, is thrown upon the aIBnity of these 
words with the Dra\ndhm P^T-% in consequence of the root* 
meaning of par-ti (paf*a) beii^ to become old, to be 
accustomed. 
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pof, a part, a portion, a class; Can. pdl*it, Tt4u peT\ collateral 
Taui. roots pir-i, to divide ; als® pOf* t® cleave. Comp, 

Heb. pdich, pfllo, pala^j palog, mter- 

change of r and 1) porash, poras, and Chald. peras, to 

tp dividei io distinguish, &c. All these words (like 
the Tam. pat and prr-i, and also pa^r, to divide) indade 
the idea of separation into parts.—See also the Indo 
Eliiropean analogies of these roots Sens* phal-a^ to 

divide • Latin pars, and por-ito, a portion- 

per-ii_i to ohtaLn* to bear or bring forth, to get or beget j verbal 
noun a bringing forth or birth^ a thing obtained^ a 

benefit: collateral root. ptr-a> to be born * pir-a. Tam. other, 
after; piit-n, outside. Comp. Heb. pdrdht ^ fnntful; 
peri, fruit; pdrci?i, to blossomi to break forth. The connec¬ 
tion between paf-am^ Tam., and peri, Heh, fruitt cannot be 
depended upon; hui there seems to be an intimate relation 
between per-u^ to bear, pir^aj h^ bom, and the Semitic 
words which are here adduced, as well as the Latin par-io^ 
pc-per-i. 

l)d, Can. to come { Tam, ua. Comp. Heb- bd* to comet to come m ^ 
Babylonian ha, to come. 

mdi/^ to die, to put to death. Comp. Heb. to die. Comp, also 

mutno, dead, in the Lar, o Sindhian dialect. 

Tuar-Uj to change; Con. to sell ^ base maf u, other. Comp. Heb, 
muri to change or e 3 tdaange, of which the niphal is ndmarj as 
if from a base in mfifcf or Pi5r, mdh^lr, mohur, to change, 
to buy. The corresponding Syriac tudr means to buy» 

mtiukka-rij a poor, worthless fellow; misukfc^ei, a worthless article. 
Comp. Heb. misken, poor, unfortimate. The Hebrew word is 
derived from sdkmi j but Gesenius says a neiv verb arose 
from this in several Semitic languages, the initial m of which 
was radical, it is singular that it has also found its wsy into 
Tamil; MaL mfsken. This word mi5:keti has found its way 
(probably hy means of the Saracejis) into several European 
languages—c.g., French mcsquin. Tamil does not contain the 
root of this word; it may therefore be concluded to have 
been borrowed from the Arabic or some Semitic dialeet. 

Tnm^, TeL (Tam. mettei* Can. motte), a bed, a cotton bed, a 
cushion. The Dravidian word appears to be derived from 
mel, soft. Comp., however, the Heb. m-ittah, a bed, a 
cushion^ a litter^ from ndtdh, to stretch out; Latin rnetta. 
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SECTION in,—SCYTHIAN AFFINITIES; 

OR, 

Dravidian words whkh appear to exhibit a neat relationship, or at 
loovt u remarkahle reseifibliineo, to words contained some 
of the languages of £he Scythian pnoupi particularll/ £0 £lie 
U^ro-FiitTiisIt dialects^ 

The majority of the aSmitles that follow are dearer and more 
direct than the Indo-European or Semitic afimiUes which have 
been pointed out in the ptecediog Many of the words which 

will adduced as examples are worib of a primary character— 
words which carry a certain amount of authority in comparisons 
of this kind. A eonsiderabie number of the Dravidinn words in the 
following list have Sanskrit or Indo-European affinitieSp as well as 
Scythian; a very few also have Semitic affinities; but 1 have 
preferred placing them in this list, because the Scythian affinities 
appear to be either the moat numerous or the closest, Sudi words, 
though they are but few, are of peculiar interest, as tending to 
prove the primitive oneness of the Scythian and Indo-Eiiropean 
groups of tongues. In some instances 1 have given a place in this 
list to words which I have already placed in the ludo-European 
list, and the affinities of which I have stated in loco 1 consider 
mote distinctively Indo-European than ScythiazL I have inserted 
them here also, in order to make the comparison more complete^ 

1 have already said that I consider the comparLson of words of 
less importance towards the determination of affinities than the 
comparison of grammatical forms and spirit It may be capable 
of proof that two languages are as nearly related as Latin and 
Greek, whilst the bulk of the words in each of those languages, 
including many of tho^ that are most essetitial to the expression 
of the wants of daily life, may be found to be totally different 
from the corresponding words in the other. If this Is the case with 
the Ao^an languages, most of which exhibit traces of having been 
highly cultivated from, and even before, the ftr^i dawn of history, 
much more is it to he expected in the case of the undiltivatedt 
or but recently cultivated^ languages of the so-called Scythian 
stock. The earliest cultivated language of this family (the Medo* 
Scythian of the Behistun inscriptions) has passed away altogether 
from the world, or been absorbed by other languages ; and those 
inscriptions are the only proof of its existence which it has left 
behind. The Finnish, the Hungarian, and the Turkish languages 
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have been cultivated emly within the last few centuries; whilst a 
far greater number of the Scythian dialects have up to the present 
day received no literary cultivation whatever. They are spoken by 
roving hordes leading a rude pastoral life, by agruiultural serfs, or 
by still more barbarous tribes living by fishing or the chase \ and 
the only literary records the languages they speak contain consist 
of a few songs, with the additioo perhaps of a recently executed 
tianslation of one of the Gospels. Consequently, whilst those 
languages exhibit distinct traces of a commoq. origin, or at least 
of deveiopinent In the lines and in accordance with the rules of a 
cominon formative force, they differ from one another in details 
in a degree which it is hardly possible for a student of other fanu- 
lies of tongues to conceive. It would scarcely, therefore, he in ac¬ 
cordance with analogy to expect to discover in the languages of 
the Scythian stock any very considerable number of words closely 
resembling words that are contained in the long-isolated and far 
more highly developed Dravidiaa tongues : especially if it be sup¬ 
posed, as I have always supposed, that the Dravidian tongues 
exhibit traces of their existence at a time prior to the final Bcpara- 
tioti of the Indo-European tongues from the Scythian, when words 
and meanings of words did not belong exclusively to the one rather 
than to the other, but were the common property of both. It may 
be objected that the argument derived from Scythian affinities is 
weakened by the fact that the Scythian words which correspond 
with certain words in the Dravidian tongues ate not found 
altogether In one dialect, but exist some in one and some In another 
of the Scythian languages. I admit that such coincidences are not 
perfectly conclusive; hut 1 must remind the reader that he is 
obliged to be content with such partial eoineidences with regard 
to the inter-relationship of the Scythian languages themselves. 

For the Scythian affinities apparent in the Dravidian pronouns 
and numerals, see the sections devoted to those parts of speech, 

iiJcfc-a, Can. and Tel. elder sister; Tam, flfcleei, efcka, and aJcfc-Sl ; 
Marathi nfcS. In Sans, akka signifies a mother; and an im- 
ptobable Sans, derivation has been attributed to it by native 
scholars. 1 believe this word to be one of those which the 
Sans, has bfurowed from the indigenous Dravidian tongues; 
and this supposition is confirmed by its exten-sive vtse in the 
Scythian group. The Sans, signification of this word, a 
mother, differs, it is true, from the ordinary Dravidian mean¬ 
ing. an elder sister; but mother is one of its meanings in 
poetical Tamil, and a comparison of its significations in 
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various languages slio^^s that it was orlgmalty used to 
denote ajiy elderly female relation^ and tliat the meaning of 
the ultimate base wa^ probably *'old.^ The following are 
Scythian instances of the use of this root with the meaning 
of elder sister, pneciwly as in the Dravidian languages: — 
Tungusian ofci or afcifi; Mongolian achan; Tibetan nchche ; 
, a dialect of the Turkish ege; Mordvin afcj /; other Pgrian 
idioms tggen. TTio X^ppish ofcke signifies both wife and 
grandmother. The Mongol flfca^ Tangnsian and the Uigur 
flcha^ signify an elder brother ; whilst the significatioD of old 
man is conveyed by the Ostiak ifei^ the Finnisb ulcko^ and 
the Hungarian agg. Even in the Ku, a Dravldian dialect, 
flfcfce means grandfather. The idtiiitate base of aU these 
words is probably afc. old. On the other hand, ofcfcoj in 
Osmanii Turkish, means a younger sister; and the same 
meaning appears in several related idioms. It may^ there¬ 
fore, be considered possible that okku meant originally 
sister; and then elder sister or younger sister, by secondary 
or restricted usagOn The derivation of uklca, horn a root 
signifying old, would appear to be the mote probable one. 

It is proper here to notice the remarkable circumstance 
that the Dravidlan languages, like those of the Scythian 
group in general, are destitute of any common term for 
brother, sifter, uncle, aunt, &Ch, and use instead a set of 
terms which combine the idea of relationship with that of 
ag^—elder brother, younger brother^ elder 
younger sister, and so on. 

ortKwi, father; ati-ez, mother; also a superior fmascO; 

mother^ We find in the Sans, lexicons ofta, a mother, 
an elder sister, a motber^s elder sister; also attt^ in theatrical 
language, an elder sister^ I regard this word also, as used 
in Sanskrit, a^ probably of Dravidian origin; and it wiH be 
found that in one or another of the related meanings of 
father or mother, it has a wide range of usage throughout 
the Scythian tongues. The change o£ tt in some Dravidian 
dialects into ii or cfich^ is in perfect accordance with gene¬ 
rally prevalent laws of sound. Hence the Malayllam dcfich- 
an and the Canarese grandfatherT are identical with 

the Tamil alt-an; and probably the Hindi and Marathi 
a grandfather, is a related word, if not identical, nttet^ 
mother fTam.), Is avheha, also achclit, in Mai, att-eij Tam., 
fltt-e. Can-, eft-a, Tek, have also the meanings of mother-in- 
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law, 5i5ter-in-law, paternal aunt; and the corre^nding 
Singhalese means a maternal grandmother; meanings 

which are not found In Sans. In South Malay^atn achchi 
means mother^ matroTi. 

For the Scythian analogies of these words, compare 
Finnish ditif motheri together with the following words for 
father—vix.p Turkish «tfl ; Hungarian ntya ; Finnish dttu ; 
Cheremiss ntyo; Mordvin atai; 0$tiak a to. Comp, also 
Lappish niict, grandfather, and also attjs, U b remarkable 
that tttto is also found in Gothic-^e.g.^ attan, father; oitliem, 
mother. Comp, also arta (otfo), and Latin atta, a salutation 
used to old men, equivalent to father^ If we might seek for 
a Dravidian root for this widely used wordt we may perhaps 
drtd it In the Tamil atfu,. to join^ to lean upon. 

ann-e^ mother; honorifically^ elder sister, ann-et and amm-ei are 
probably correlative forms of the same base, m being some¬ 
times softened into n. Comp, however Finnish and 
Hungarian anya^ mother; Mordvin aiwi; Ostiak ante; and 
also nnna ond ana in two dialects of the Turkish. The Hindi 
onjif, a nurse, is possibly the same word, 

epp-^n^ father. Comp, the following words for father-in-law^—viz,t 
Ostiak upj dp; Finnish appt Hungarian ip, tpa, apos. See 
also Semitic Analogies. 

amm-ei, amfiwin, mother: the word is also used honor!- 
ficaUy in addre^ing matrons. Another form of this word in 
Malayajam is umma^ mother. The foUawing are correlative 
words, cnwn-di/j maternal grandmother, aunt by the mother's 
side, and ctmm-dn^ mother's brother^ also sometimes fathers. 
Comp, Samotede timma^ mother: Jeneseii ammn or am; 
Estrian mma ; Finnish emd. Comp, also Ostiak in-^, woman, 
wife; Hungarian cmc. See also Sanskrit and Semitic Analo¬ 
gies. The Sans. amEm or amjnd^ mother^ properly a name or 
title of Durga, seems to be derived from the Dravidian word. 
The bloody rites of Durga^ or KalT, were probably borrowed 
from the demonolatrous aborigines by the Brahmans ; and 
ammaj mother^ the name by which she was known and wor¬ 
shipped—her only Dra vidian name—would naturally be 
borrowed at the same time. Comp, also the Siudhian arnd 
and the Malay atna^ mother. 

It is remarkable that in Tolu the words which denote 
father and mother seem to have mutually changed places, tn 
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Tu)u l3 father^ mother. See an explanation of 

this in the Semitic Analogies. Comp, the Mongolian 
father; abo Sans, am bo, father. In TibeUn and its sister 
dialects, pc or po denotes a man; ma or Pto, a woman; and 
these words are postfixed to nouns as signs of gender—e.g., 
BoC-p^> a Tibetan man, a Tibetan woman. 

or-Ujf dr^ preciotiSj dear, scarce. Comp Hungarian eru, bfj price; 
Finnish and L^ipplsh artro. Comp, also Sans. n/£ihc^ ii^aluCi 
price, from urgh^ crft* to deservcni 

al, elj the prohibitive particle, noli—c.g.j kodet (from tco^-u^ give), 
gi\^ not; Santal prohibitive dlc^ Comp. Lappish Bli or cle ; 
Ostiak lid; and Finnish aid. See also Semitic Analogies. 
The Sans, atom cannot properly be called a prohibitive 
particle; it means enough. 

TeL, a grandmother; Tam. a matron^ an elderly 

woman; Can awe, a mother or grandmother; Tuda av. 
Comp. Mordvin auo, mother,—See also Indo-European 
Analogies. 

al-ei, a wave; Can ale ; as a verbal theme aki means to wander^ to 
be unsteady. Comp. Finnish nllofc, a vrave ; comp, also Ar¬ 
menian olt/c. See especially West Indo-European Affinities, 
a river; TeL cru. Comp. Lesghian or,- Avar uor; Yakutan 
(Siberian Turkish) oryas; Lappish loiro; Ostiak jeaga. 
Comp, also Armenian nru; Coptic jaro; and Hebrew dr^ 
y€dr. 

it isj yes; root fi, to become. Comp. Vogul £m, yes ; Hung^ 
dm, yeS| surely* 

iru-mbu, iron. Comp. Motor (a Samoiede dialect), ur^ iron* See 
also Indo-European Analogies. 

td-u, TeL to swin; Can. Ij-u; T am. Comp. Hung, to 

swim ; Ostiak udem ; Finnish nht 

tir^ a city* Compare Basque a city. See Sanitic Analogies, 
to he in, to be ; as a nounp a bemg, an entity, a thing ; as a post¬ 
position, in, within; Ancient Can. 61. As a verb id is very 
irregular; and the though radical^ is often euphonised Into 
lu The primitive form and force of the root are apparent in 
Tamil appellative verb uffadu {u| (l)-adu)» it is, there is ; the 
Can. ti^fapu (uMD-a-Wi), there are ; and sudi nouns as 
ko^atnij (kada-(t?)t4)» Tam. God, literally the surpassing 
or transcendent Being; and the mind, that which 

is within, ulbdu {uMu) has in Tamil been euphonised into 
(like fcol-du, having taken, into koi^u), and this 
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(euphonised appellative forms the infiexional base of the 
Telugu verb to be. Comp, with to be, the Ugrian 

substantive verb oLk to be — Chei^mias ohxm, I am; 
Syrianlan voli, I was; Finnish oten^ I am- Comp, also 
the Turk dl, Hung^ uol, to be. 

The primitive meaning of the Dravidian ul seems to be 
'wilhinj* in which sense it Is stiD used as a postposition in 
TamiL 

eftid-u, to write, to paint. Comp. Hung, to write ; Mancbu urct; 
Fin. kir. TeL wdjru, to write, corresponds not to the Tamil 
efud^u, but to varei. Can. bare, to draw lines, 
elu-mbu, tone. Comp. Fin. lua; Samoiede luy, bone, 
ofcfc-a, Mai. ah; ofca, Tel. one. Comp. Mordvin wok, all. 
icod-i, fcar-ij to bite. Comp. Lapp, kciak, to bite; Hung, harap (h. in 
Hungarian corresponding with fe in Finnish). See Indo- 
European Affinities. 

fcaj^-u, to bind, to tie. Comp, the following words, each of which 
has the same sigruficatlon: Huog, Icot; Ostiak kattem (to 
fasten, to catch); Syrianian kuUi ; Finn, keitt j Lapp, kflret; 
also Hung, fcottel, rope, 
ban, an eye. Comp. Chinese figan, yen. 

kcTjUjiiT, tears. Comp. Finn. fcdn|/v; Hung, fconny. The Tamil word 
(fcfl'^nir) bterally signifies eye-water, so that this res^m- 
blence Is probably accidental 

kapp-al, a shipp a vessel probably a verbal noun from kopp-u. Tel. 
to covet over ; derivative Telugu noun Icapp-u, a covering. 
The verb is not found in Conarc^ or Tamil hut the Cana- 
rese noun kapp-w, a subterraneous room, a pit-fall for catch¬ 
ing elephants (covered over with branches of trees and 
grass), and the Tamil noun feappal o ship, properly a decked 
vessel, in contradistinction to po^ugu, an open vessel 
evidently identical in origin with the Telugu verb and noun. 
The Malay word for * ship - is kepii ,* but this has probably 
been borrowed direct from Tamil, and lorms one of a small 
class of Malay words which have sprung from a Dravidlan 
origin, and whidi were introduced into the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, either by means of the Klings (Kalingas) who set^ 
tied there in primitive times^ or by means of the Arab tra¬ 
ders, whose first settlements in the East were on the Mala¬ 
bar coast, where the Malayalam, the oldest daughter of the 
Tamil is spoken. The following Scythian words for * ship' 
appear to be analogous to the Tamil, and have oertamly not 
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been borrowed from it: Vogul fciqi or Jcabd; Samoiede kehi *; 
Jeoesiii fcep; Yeirkofiian kaf; Qstlak chap. See also the a na- 
logics adduced under the word kebi, a cave, 
kcr-u^ black, an eupbonised fonn of which is kdr;; Gujarathi karo. 
Comp, Turkish qiiara or kara ; Calmuck chara ; Mongolian 
k'ara; Japanese kltroi. One of the eight word$ belonging 
to Lhe language oi the ancient Turks ol the AlLee, recorded 
by the Chinese, was koroj Mack. See Introduction. ITiese 
Scythian affinities are too distinct to admit of the sniallest 
doubt. There is evidently a connection between this Scytho 
Dravidian root and the Sanskrit black i Tamil kajdm ; 
from which there is a derivative, that throws 

on the relation of feala to kar-u^ Comp, Greek Jcix-aiy<>^ 
(kel-^iiiws), Probably also fcp (kar), the radical portion of 
kfishnxif. Sans, black (adjectival form is related to 

the same Scythian thenie^ and ulUmately to Ml-a* 
karfl-^Tj a bear, from kara-4^, rough. Comp. Samoledg korgo; Tun* 
guszan /curij kuuU- See also Indo-European Affinities, 
koju-gar, an eagle. Comp. Ostiak fcunifcj an eagle. See also Indo- 
European Affinities. 

fcarutt-u^ the throat; also the wind-pipe. Comp. VogtiJ 

kurgdt the throat; Finnish kutkku, kcre, fcem ; Kurd g'erti; 
Lappish karas, kits. Comp, also the Slavonian gorlo : Sans, 
grim, gulCL 

feci^ 3 stone. Comp. Lappish also kedke or kerke; Lesghian 

gill; Kamtz^hadaJe kriaZ, kimlEn. Probably these words have 
an ulterior connection with the Finnish fchei; Hungarian ko; 
Ostiak key, koHek. Comp, also (through the interc^nge of I 
and r) the Tamil kfir. gravel, a pebblCt with the Greek 
(ehcr-oj). gravel, and a atones and the 

Armenian Ic'cr. fciior, a stone. The Dravidlan root cannot be 
traced further than fcaL a stone * but the corresponding Lap* 
pish koila appears to be derived from, or connecied with, 
fcelic-fl£, to become hard. Comp, ako kartu, Lappish, hard 
rough. 

kald-vii, a theft. Comp. Lappish keles, a lie ; Hung, tjai^ to 
cheat; also Sans, fraud. 

kari-u (pronounced kdifr-ti), wind. Probably from kal, one of the 
meanings of which b wind, with the formative addition of dii 
ffcfl!-du = kSttm): Tef. gdJt. Comp. Kangozian (a Turkish 
dialed) kat, wind : Sojoten (a SamoTede dialect) kst; other 
Smimiede dialects chat, kada (ako a ^orrHf cka rru); Georg, 
kert: jurazen cJiatki. 
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kSy, to beat, or be hot, to burn, to boil. Comp. Finnish 

to boil, to cook : Hungarian keszH. Comp, especially the Indo- 
Eiiraptaia sflSnitieB of this word- 

Icol, foot; Tilda kol; Ti4u fcSr. Comp. Mongol fc'al; Ostaik Imr; 
Tungusian chalscn, /wtlaun r Permian kold; O^te ^cii, 
koelv: Vofiul lot; Korean pal ; Canton-Chinese koh ; Hung. 


pyfllog. on foot. , . v i. - 

kira, old, aged. Comp. Hung, kor; Oriental Turkish chan; other 
Turkish idioms, kar, kart; Wotiak keres; Lesghian her an. 
See the Indo-European analogies of this word, 
fell, Can. below; Tam. fcir; ultimate base fc*r* Comp. Wolgian kilpi, 
kelga, deep. From the TamU Hr is derived fc^-miga, a bul¬ 
bous root, with which we may perhaps compare the Slavic 


rtinn kore», Jenesei fcoryl, a root. 

kwdir-d, a horse; Can, kudurH-. The Sanskrit ghota, a horse, m^ 
possibly have an ulterior connection with the Dravidian word; 
but I cannot suppose the Dravidian word to have been Ar¬ 
rowed from the Sanskrit one, for the TamU occ^ionally 
rows and uses phdfo (in Tam. gkoroyn, also godopBTn., e ■ 
gurram-u), in addition to its own fcttdir^t; besides wbmh 
Tamil provides us with a probable derivation of kudirci, vis., 
fcndi, to leap. The Scythian analogies are JeneseT knt and 
Lesghian koto. Comp, also Malay ktidfl- 

fctid-i, 3 habitaUon; fcud-«. W'Vei- « a cottage; probably 

from k«^ (base of fcudK to come together. In Tel, and Can., 
gud-i means a temple. A similar word, fcufa or fcufi, is also 
contain^ in Sanskrit.— See Sanskrit Affinitieis, It a 

place in each of the dialects of the Finnish family—e.g., 
Mordvin kudo, a house; Chcremiss feuda, Finnish koto, 
Ostiak cJiot, Lappish kuto. I suspect the Saxon cot had a 


similar origin. 

fcul-ir, cold, to become cold: ultimate base fcul; related wor^ 
Icud^C and fcud-ifj cold; also TeL and Can. cold* sit-iyj 

Tam. to tremble, seems to be a collateral root. With kui-»r 
comp. Lappish fcof-ot, to £r«»e; Finnish eyi-nut; and with 
chilli (Tel. and Can.) comp. Permian cheK, cold.—See also 
Indo-European Affinities, 


feet, hand. 

key, to do. In all the Dravidian dialects kei is hand. In Telugu 
fcelu is also found. The most common form o^ this word in 
Telugu is chey-i or ch^-t. The word signifying lo do is al¬ 
most identical, vii., key, chey, &c.-^ee Sanskrit Affinities, 
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Comp, the ioliowimig wonii^ in Scythian dialects: —Hunga¬ 
rian kec (pronounced fceis), Firmisb kck&a (root kfi— e.g., 
genitive fco-an) , Estnian kSai. Ostiak feet, Lapinah feat, Per¬ 
mian ki, Lasian ke, Mingrelian rhej Quasi-Qumuq (a Ttir* 
kifih dialect) kuj^a, Turkish kdl, Mongol ghar, Tungusian 
gala. The Hungarian has both kat and kez ; but the former 
is used to signify' arm, the latter hand—a distinction which 
seems to prove that those roots, though perhaps ultimately 
related, have long been independent of one another. The 
words in the various Scythian languages signi^ing to do 
appear to stand in the same relation to the word for hand 
that they do in the Aryan and Dravidian languages. Comp, 
the Turkish fcpE, to do; Mongol ki, Manchu gat, Mordvin kd, 
These words resemhie the Aryan fcar, to do, but still more 
closely the Dravidian ki, fce, fee. The substantial Identity of 
the Indo-European words for hand and to do, with the Scy¬ 
thian words, and of the Dravidian with both, seems to furnish 
us, as I have shown under the head of Sanskrit Affinities, 
with a reliable illustration of the original oneness of bH these 
languages, 

fcapp-u, Can. a subterraneous room, a pitfall; Tam. kab-t, a cave 
Comp. Mongol and Manchu kobt, a cavity, a cave; Ostiak 
kabaj fcebi, kavi. a chamber. Comp, also kapp-ol, Tam, a 
ship, from kapp-«, TeL to cover over,—See Indo-European 
Affinities. 

kivi. Can. the earj Tam. and TeL (euphonicaHy softened) ekeui, 
Tulu fceppi, Tuda keui. BrahuJ khaf t probably related 
words fcnd-u, the ear, and feel, to hear. Comp, the following 
Scythian words signifying the ear:—SamoTede dialects ko, 
fell, felts; Korean fcTii, Ossete fe'us, Kurd g'oh, Turkish dia¬ 
lects feulak. With the softeneed Dravidian form sewi, comp, 
also Sans, irauas, the ear. 

feel-u, Tel. the hand. Comp. Kuraltan kell and Georgian cfeeli, the 
band. See also feci, 

fe®!, to hear; fell-ui, hearing. Comp. Finnish feaul-en, to hear; 
Syrianian fcyla, Cheremiss fcol-ain. Hung, hoHa, also ker, to 
ask, Lappish kalt-et (kunem, hearing), OsUak fciidj-em. 
Notice the change of the final I of the other Finnish dialects 
into dj in Ostiak, a sort of cerebral consonant, somewhat 
simaar in sound to the final 1 of the corresponding Tamil k^. 
—See also the Tndo-European affinities of this word. 

kol, to kill. Comp, Finnish fcuol. to die; Cher, koLem, Syri. Ituk, 
Hung, hflf.—See also Indo-European Analogies, 
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fcdn, a king, a ruler; in honorific usage a shepherd, or man of the 
shepherd caste; fconrinei, royal authority. Another form of 
the same word is fco, a king, a god. koyil in ordinary TamU 
means a temple; in the Old Tamil of the Syrian inscriptions 
it means a p^ace, literally kd-ii, the king’s house. It is hard 
to determine' whether fcd or Icon is to be regarded as the pri¬ 
mitive form of this word. Comp, the Tiu-ldsh and Mongolian 
khan, also fehagfin, a ruler; Ostiak fcfum. 

fcof-»j the domestic fowl j Can- kdji, Tuju, Jcdrij. Tel. Gdnd kdr 
(from fcu or ku, to call, to cry as a bird, from which comes 
fcityil, Tam. the cuckoo, and kural, the voice). This word is 
the common term which is used in the Dravidian languages 
for both the cock and the hen. If it is required to express the 
gender, seual. Tam. a cock, or petfei, a hen, is prefixed adjec¬ 
tivally to the common term fc^i. The Sanskrit kukkufa, n 
cock, may possibly he derived by reduplication from ku, to 
cry as a bird, and if so it is identical in origin with the Drav, 
kofi, both words being formed from a mimetic verbal theme. 
The Scythian analogies, on the other hand, seem closer and 
more direct. Comp. Vogul fcore, Ostiak korek, kurek, Per¬ 
mian korcck, kuryp, kumga. It looks as if the North-Asian 
tongues borrowed this word directly from the Dravidian; for 
the domestic fowl had its origin in India, where the 'ftild 
variety still exists ; and when it was introduced into Upper 
Asia, the name by which it was known in India would natti- 
rally be introduced aloitg with the fowl itself. That name 
being, not Sanskrit, but Dravidian, it would almost appear 
as if the domestic fowd had been introduced from India into 
Central and Northern Asia prior to the irruption into India 
of the Aryan race, and the consequent cessation of intercourse 
between the Dravidlans and the Scythians. The Dravidian 
word seems to have found its way into tw'o languages of the 
westen branch of the Indo-European family, viz., the Persian 
and the Russian. Comp- Persian kkor-os, a cock; kour-efc, a 
pullet; and the Russ fciir, a cock; kwr-itso, a fowl; dimhmtivo, 
fcuMtchkc, a chicken. 

iarsl, rkin driven by the wind: in the usage of the Southern Tamil- 
iang , the rain brought by the south-west monsoon. Comp. 
SamoTede surre, Femnian ser, Votiak sor, rain. 

in. or iag-u , to die; Tel. cfcackn (base ckn). Comp SamoTede eke we 
and chnbbi, dead,—Sec Sanskrit Affinities. 
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Cher- 11 , mud- Comp, ched&j zerittf charts and chaf^ Lesghiaa words 
for day. 

TeL the head; Cam Tmn. tal-ei Comp. Mongol loJo-^aij 
Calmiick, tol-po, Buriat Samutan (a Tungusian dial^ 

e!ct) ddll; other Tungusiaii dialects diiHj del^ doEt, Turkish tor. 
tij fixe. The more commonly used Tamil word ior fire is ueruppu, 
TeL nippUf nippiiku; but JS is the more classical Tamil word, 
and it Is much used by the mass of the people in the southern 
districts of the country; classical Can. ti, Tuju tv. The 
Scythian affinities of this word ior firej are peculiarly 
tinct—e.g., Samoiede tu, ti, ty^ Manchu tuCj Hungarian 
tiix, Ostiak rdlj Tungus. to^o, L«5ghian tze, zi, Finnish 
tuli^ Lappish mll^ Mongol duh Comp, also Gaelic teirm, Welsh 
tAJit and Persian tigh. Sans, brilliancy, is from tijt to 

be sharp. Comp., however, div, Sans, to be bright^ and 
especially di and dip, to shine. 
tCTjp chariot. Comp. Mongol fereg, chariot 
toE, skin; Cam togal-u. Comp. Vogul tout, toujE^ skin. 
iiakfc-Uj to lick; derivative noun nafcftu; ultimate form nn, the 
tongue. Comp. Ostiak uni, to lick, and ndl, the tongue; 
Samoiede immc, the tongue; iridfigc, Can. the tongue. Comp. 
Hung, ni^elo. 

tuig^, to laugh, laughter. Comp. Ostiak ndg-am, to laugh; nach, 
laughter; Hung, ncuet. 

ndy,. a dog; probably from fid,, the tongue = the animal that Hcks. 
Comp, -nohai, a dog; Calmuck tiokoij nochoi. In Telugu, a io^c 
is miicka, from nokku, to prowL Another word for dog m 
classical Temul b nagakkafi^ irooi noyn, to be aSeetiooate. 
^lerri (pronounced ncttrij, the forehead (from ncpjp to stand up¬ 
right); TeL fiud-ur. Comp. Lesghian notsj nodo^ nete-hek, 
the forehead. 

Tidiji-u^ Can. to see, to perceive; ndkk^u, Tam.-Mal. Comp. Mongol 
nndu^ the eye* 

iidyfr-u, fi^fr-u, Tanc-Mal.; class. Can. the sun* Comp. 

Hung^ nydr {= •ndr) , summer; nap, a day; also Mongol tmii'- 
an, the sun; Ostiak fiaij Afghan nimr, 
pciu, green; pui^ grass. Hung, pazait^ grass; Vogul pizo, Ostiak 
pfldp. 

P^"(v)“nlj Tam.-MaL a boy, a ser\''ant; |>er-daL Tam. 
and Mai, but especially the latter, a boy or girl, a child; Can. 
heida (for peida), a boy or glrL peit/afi b a masculine; the 
words in al and dal are verbal nouns, and therefore neuters. 
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dal is as cofflnidi s formative of verbal dou h s even in Tamil 
as cl, and tbe two forms are muiuaily convertible, peitfcl and 
peidal being abstracts, are therefore capable of denoting ei^er 
sex The theme or base of these words is evidently pei, a 
softened form of jxii-tt (pci-n = poy-u = pei) - Hence p^an^ 
pal, Tam, the older form, is often used as the colloquial plural, 
instead of pciyan-siai which is now reckoned more correct. 

Comp, the following Ugrian M«jrds for son:—Vogul py, 
pu; Mordvin and Syri. pi; Votiak pyes; Finnish poUco; Hun¬ 
garian Jiu; Eairian poeg; Ostink p«cli, poch, ptqrul, pogont* 
pyrami Lappish potjo. The Swedish poike appears to be 
derived from the Finnish poike; and the Greek xni-a (pai^) 
the t .atin pu-er, and the English boy, are evidently related 
words. See Indo-European Affinities. The Dravidian lan¬ 
guages appear to contain the ultimate theme of oU these 
.(fopjs —viz., pei, Tam. to he green or fresh, a word which 
has been softened from pci-u (pay-a, convertible into pei), 
green, by a conunon DravidiaXi law. 
par-n, old (by reason of use) ; Can. polo-ye, old, what is old. 
Comp. Mordvin perea; SyrL pdrys; Osliak ptrich, old. See 
Indo-European Afliiiities. 

pal, tooth (pondri = paWi, Tam, a hog, the animal with a tooth or 
tusk). Comp. Lappish pane, podne; Wolgian padne, poi, 
pin; Ostiak pank, penk, pek; Cher, py, 
pal pain many, various- Comp. Finnish palyo; Manchu /uiu. 
pal a part, a division, a half. Comp, the foUowing Hgrian words 
signifying a half;—Samdiede pedici; Cher. p§le; Lappish 
bedie; Ostiak pelcfc; Hungarian /el. See also Semitic AfS- 


Dities. 

pi^-u, to catch. Comp. Finnish pidon, to catch 
pir-apu (base pir) , behind, after. Comp. Ostiak pir, pira, behind, 
hindermost; Furnish pera. See Indo-European and Semitic 
Affinities. 

pill-ci a chad. Comp. Yarkand Tartar btila, a child. What the 
'origin of the Hindi pUlo, a cub, a pup? See also Indo-Euro- 
pean Affinities. 

pu-gei, (TeL pog-o). Comp. Hung, jua, OToke; ^o ^ 

foUowing words signifying vapour in the Turkish dialects, 
bog, buch, bagn. Comp, also the English /og. 

oea a female* Can. henn-u. Comp- Lappish bene, a 

pofcfcit-i, Tel- the navel (ultimate root probably poy, Tam, hollow). 

Comp- Ostiak puklnai, the navel 
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boyir. Can. the beUy j Tam. r>&yir*u; Gond pir. Comp. Kanga^ian 
{a Turkish dialect) bar, the belly j Armeman port; Alban¬ 
ian baric / Ostiak perga ; Mordvin pale, 

bdi, Can. to eadst; Tam. ufir, to flourish, to live prosperously. Comp. 
Oriental Turkish bol, to exist; Hung, boldog, happy. 

inaii-.o. Can. a house : class. Tam. man-ei. Comp. Samoiede men, a 
house; Vogul tinneft. Theme of the Drav- word nwiij to 
abide, to exist; Tnantici, Tel. existence, home. 

mnr-<wa, a tree, wood; Can, nmr-a; Tel. mdn-u (for mran-u). Comp. 
Lappish muor, niuorra, a tree, wood; Quasi-Qumuk Turkish 
muntt, march,' Monged modo; Tomsk. Modji; Finnish 
metsa ; Lettish mes. 

mar-i, oilspring, the young of certain animals, as the deer, the horse, 
the ass, Ac.; also in Can. a young child; Mongol wiori, a 
horse; Manchu tnorm; also German muhre; Old German 
maroh ; Gaelic marc. According to Aug, Schl^el (Sinico 
Aiyaca), the root of the Mongol mori, &c., is found in the 
Chinese vui, a horse, with the addition of H as a suffix. Prob¬ 
ably the Drav. word is from mar-u, other. 

Can., Mai., Tel. a HU, a mountain; Tam. nutl-et. This Drav, 
root has found its way into the Sans, lexicons as the base of 
Molaya, the Sans, name of the Western Ghauts.—Malayalam, 
or as the later Greek and Arabian geographers called it, 
■'Male." It has probably given their name also to the Mal¬ 
dives or Mol-dives, the dives (San. dwipo), or islands, per¬ 
taining to Male Or Malayajam. Comp. Albanian malli, a hSll ; 
Vogul molima; Permian mpife; Volgian (by a change of I 
into r), mar I Samolede amri; Avar mehr j Finnish mdibi. 

murumuru, to grumble (not wholly a mimetic word). Comp. Fin¬ 
nish mum), and Hungarian morop, to murmur. See also Indo- 
European Affinities. 

m«n, before; Hung, emun, umun, before, ITic e or u of the Hung, 
word is prosthetic. Chinese for face is mien or mtn. 

heaven ; also man. Comp, Mordvin nrdnel, heaven ; Tungus, 
npSTt; dialect of the Kukies in the Chittagong hills, ofln. 

uftp, the mouth. Ctxnp Samoiedc aiic-a, mouth; X^appish saitcc; 
Hung. e^^oJe, lip; smy, mouth. 

uiT-i, to watch, to keep awake. Comp. Finnish wir-ot, to watch; 
Hung, mr-cd. 

«e[ich-«m, light; uifokk-u, a light. Comp. Himg. wildp, a light. 
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I app^d a list of HungarLen aifinitiefi kindly furnished me by 
Dr Gundert, in addition to those which have already been adduced. 
The Dravidian words cited are Tamil, if it is not mentigned that 
they are otherwise* 


Hmtc. 


HimcL 


dio^ Can. deep. 
koMappti, bitter^ 
kn-u, Con. Little, 
naor. 
tp aiwk. 
i§r^ to gather. 
jerFppu^ shw. 
HfugUt wing. 

M, speak. 

loT (Caiw and Tulu 
to leak. 

to beat. 

kvdt pregnancy, 

Mrufcku, narrow. 
Ciifei, to sprout 

fifeij to be fuli 


da. 

kaaeriiL. 
fei#, kiti. 
kdreL 


arop. 

■zed. 

tripeUo. 

szaraif. 

crot 


} 

{ 

{ 


laovpe. 

riiJj ta roa$t 
afit to bake. 

■riil^ to bring 
forth. 


toretn. 

611 . 


to appear. tttiHb 

jK>^^ powder, dust, por. 

p5r, battle. fw. 

p^-Uj to speak befz*. 

Can. mountidn. btffti. 

iTU!|^ ehlM. ffljiflart. 

mdfj to petiiitl. 

miipnL (Tu|u nom 
tu)p a hare. 

ifitdoi^ breast fwcmari^s) meBy. 


} 




nf ;f to bolL 
iHnel, actloP, sLel 

vhr^ to unfold. 


oim (Tu}u bur), to 
fall 

ijir to BOW. 


bur-ln» 
bihi, sin. 
f T?lTir, to 
t dawn- 
f idtdtf, to 
*1 blossoin* 

^ buknL 

eet, 


The following Chinese, Japanese, and Mongolian affinities are 
chiefly selected from lists contained in Mr mkins' ^‘China^s Place 
iji Philology.” There is a rero^kable amount of agreement, especial¬ 
ly between the Dravidian languages and the Mongolian, in principles 
and forms; but I notice few traces of res^ihlance in the vocabulary. 


PlffF- 


kon^ eya- 
aey^ckep, todo 

vi^. Ink. 

okkUp elder 
sstor. 

pad-or, to ex- 
pand- 


ngan. 

1*11, 


koH^, to tie, 
a tie. 


mek. Comp. Greek 
IlfAo* (imM. 

' dko, elder brother; 
batf to extend. 


Md-ar, to 
scatter. 

pdd-u, to 

fetp used 

u a pM- 


} 

} 


fci*, to tie, ft tie. 

wat^ to sCftttB, to 
sow. Ccoup^ tM, 
KT-e. 

bod, bir^ to spread, 
then to be acted 
upon; used as ft 
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C&icTesi. 



auxi¬ 

liary. 

\ cf tfafl 

y dm 

old. 

buniii olii 


jAPAnxsi;. 


MANGCHlaH. 

iTHp to be. 

karu^bkck. 

JMWi to 
spread 

1 eri, ^ url, to 

t be, to dwll 

fcur* or Xntrol^ black- 

1 barvj ^aruj to ex- 
f tezuL 

ksrUf black 

to ex- 1 

pmul. J 

kesj hand j 

blAf:k. 

1 bqdarliJiii^ badbro^ 
i exteodcm- 

f tfor. Cotwp. Sana, 

[ kffro. 


I trust the reader will remember that iu comparing Dravidum 
words with words belonging to other families of speech,—Semitic, 
Indo-Ekiropean, and Scythian, — 'I am quite aware of the danger of 
mistaking accidental assonances for proofs of relationship, 
as Max Muller justly remarks, “instead of being satished with point¬ 
ing out the faint coincidences in the lowest and most general ele¬ 
ments of speech, scholars imagine they can discover isolated cases 
of minute coincidence amidst die general disparity in the grammar 
and dictionary, their attempts become unscientific and reprehen¬ 
sible.” I am fully persuaded that many of the resemblances I have 
tabulated in these lists wiU turn out to be resemblances and nothing 
more. It will be found also that the resemblance diminishes or dis¬ 
appears in the course of inquiiy, and, therefore that it must have 
been accidental I am equally persuaded, however, that all the 
tesemhlances I have pointed out will not he found to be the result 
of accident: and I consider it an aid to further, more extended, and 
more searching inquiry, and therefore not unscientific, to draw the 
attention of scholars to such resemblances as exist—whatever their 
nature or degree. It is desrable, in the interest of scientific inquiry 
itself, to indicate the various directions in which such inquiry should 
be made, and to furnish some means of forming an idea as to whether 
It is nicely to be rewarded with success or not. 
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EVIDENCE THAT TME Tuda, Kota, Gond, Kjiond ok Ku, Bajma- 

MAE, ANU Orao!7 Lancua<;es are Dravidian Tongues^ ani> 

THAT THERE IS A DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT Uf BrAHUI. 

The Tuda, Kota, Gdnd, Khond or Ku, Rijmahal, and Oraou lan¬ 
guages beiiig rudo, uncultivated Ldioins and little known, it appears 
to be desirable to fnmijJt the reader with proofs of the assertion that 
those languages belong to the same Dravidian stock as Tamil and 
l^lugu, Malaya}am, Tulu, and Canarese. It seems also desirable to 
point out the evidence on which the assertion that there Is a Dra¬ 
vidian element in Brahui rests. 

L TuniA,—It used to be sopposed that the lauevwge of the Tudas was alto¬ 
gether sui peMris, or at least that it was uDConniceted with any of the looguages 
ol the neighbouring plaioa. In adopting the Cffludusion that ibe Tuda languagia 
belonged to the Dravidian slock, and giving ft a place,. In tioasHiuMice, in the 
first edition of this work amntrg Ihe Dravidian dialects wbort graniimar was 
alKiut to he compared, the evidence on which I placed most reliance was that of 
a list Of words and short sentences kindly cotumunicalcd to me by the Hew, F. 
Metz, of the Ppfel Missionary Sodety, missunuiy on the Stilgherry HiUs, 1 am 
to him for many valuable conununications reflecting the bill tribes and 
their The Hev. Dr Pope has also applied himsell very zeoloudy to 

the study of the Tuda language and the publication, in Colonel Morahairs 
book on the Tudaa, of Dr Pope's " Outlines of the Grammar af th* Tilda Lan¬ 
guage,” with copious lists of words, constitutes on era in the history ol tha 
of this rude but interesting tribe. I cannot do bettor than refer iho 
leader to that graimnar for fuller Infonnatiom I shall eoatMit myself here 
with transcribing the concluding paragraphs 

"§44. On the whole, 1 venture to think that 

"(1.) tfae Tuda Is «language which was once highly inflexional; but having 
lost moat of its inflexions, tho people, who have evidently degenerated in every 
way as tho resull of tsnlaticn, have not replaced them by eignlTusanl particles or 
auxiliaries to the same orient as the oihor South [ndian tribes, and the lai^ga 
has thus dwindled down to a mere skeleton. It now barely suffices for the 
putpoees of a very barbarous people. 

"2. The lar^ g nn p i. aeems to have been origmaUy old Cortarese, and not a dis¬ 
tinct dialect The Tudas were probably immigrants from the Canarese country,, 
and have dwelt in the NlUgitu for about SW years. A few Tamil forms were 
Introduced by the Pdigais. lotenasuisc with tha Badagars has prahaUy modem- 
isod a few of the forms, and totroduoed some woids. Of Telugu influences I see 
no trace. Not can 1 trace any restmblonoe in Tuda to Malayalam in any of the 
points where that dialect differa from Its sUtoto.”—“Outlines of the TUda Gram¬ 
mar,’ included in Colonel Marshall’s " I^renologist amongst the Todas.* 

C. 7> 
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2- KoTii^Wlulst the Lutguage and eiutoais oI the Tudas have always beea 
regarded with pecijJiftP interostj the Kfi-tas (a tribe eraftsnieOj residing Imtn 
an unknown anlliiulty on the Nilgherry HiUaJ. being enceedingly Blthy in their 
habits, and addleted beygod all other low-eaaie tribes in the eating of carrkin, 
hove generally been shunned by Europeans; and, in consequence, their lan¬ 
guage is lass known thsrt that ol the Tudas. Kcrtwtlhslauding this, lb* follow- 
ing paradigm of ihe Kota pronouns, and of the present and preterite tenses of 
iu verb, furnished me by Mr Meti, wUl show that the language of this tribe is 
essfUDtiAliy Dravidiazi:— 

HasKsrr—FuTuWL Past. 


Went 

hMa (it went, hole). 

hdjipe?n#. 

h^friri. 

hA^ko, 


Go, Of sh^ go- 
dne 


Ilf hdf^Qpi. 

apflTke 

jtEmi hd^spm^. 


moe -KogijgnH, 
Qtrare 


til this paradigm liie Erst pesrson piurali both dI tho protioLin ood ot the verb^ 
nod the second person plonil of th^ verb, acimid most v/iih TAmil i ihe other 
foTiM most with AneJent Ceiwre^, partkulHrly the formative sulEi d ik; 
present tense oJ the verb. Xa iht use of h iimtead of p (hdgu, to go, instead of 
ppljii), the Kota ^ccards with the modem Cttnarese. The third persaa of the 
Kota verbj which is formed, both in the sin^uler and the plural, by thij suMx 
fco, seems at first sight entirely non-Dravidian, W m resdity it ia In pediKt 
asreement with several poetic forms in Old Xamil and Old Canartw. The 
oE the genitive case in Kota Is ^ of ihe dative fee, of the locative oi/jej,—all 
which forms correspond with those which are fovtod in the other dialects, 
preterite Is formed by changing pn into ^dsoto, h* goes; hogifen^ he 

went In this fiW we see a family resemblanoe to the mamieT In which the other 
dialectSj especially TelugUL, form their preterilcSr Xho Kota forms its infini¬ 
tive the addition of alik to the root—tSa, eat; linaHfc, to eat The infini¬ 
tives of the coiTKpondijflg verb in Canarese aro tinne, tinaafii^ liiiftelike. On 
the whoH Ihough certain analogies wilh Tamil and also with Tnda may Ik 
observed in the Kota, 1 regard thig language os more nearly allied to thi^ 
Canarese iKon to any other Dravidian ni ji nmi p 

3, Gnum.—A granmai' and vocabulaiy of the Gbnd IcLngOaes were published 
m lfl4& by the Rev. i. G, Driberg, at Bkehop^a College, Calcutta, ^ a paper on 
the language of the Seoni GoncU, by l>r Manger* ineludicg ""Ibe Song of 
Sandfiomiee/' appemed shortly iUter in the Jouniftl ef thr Beivpal dAiiitic 
Socieiv. A tnuiBlatioa of the Goaj^ of St Matthew and St liark into Gondi by 
the Bev. J. Daw^m, ol the EVee Church of SeoUand Mi^on, published in 1^2-3 
at Allahabad, thmwa much new light upon the language of this tribe, Ivuddes 
fo^mUne an interesting commenccjMent to Its Utemry history; and this has been 
followed up by an epitome cl Good Gnunmar and a list of words hy the arnne 
author in the B.AJS. lotirtml. Tbiise publicotlana contain so many proofs ol 
the dose affinity of the G^ Unguage to TamU TeltigUp and Canary, that it 
seemfl quite unnecessary to prove in detail that it b a tnembeir of the Drovtdlan 
fowly. It b not so easy to determine to which of the cultivated Dravkban 
dbUccts It b niPtft nearly allied. In many rejects H accords most with TolugU, 
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Tte dU.! p«.l«.l«» i„ «hU. Q«1 «™= «1U. Td«u, »lh.r to» *i«. 
Ttrail or with Caii»M*e, are as follows t— 

'■•> The ■' 

^T.C. ihlh” "i* ““ Tmil <»J -hh O^* 

<„ ■* ^rr.24 

Twml uJttd C»nat^. 

«,) A cotisiilenibla nuajbat^o^oo^^^ 
bfjrrow*^ by ^ Gonsi f™ni c the Te^ucu—*.0 i na«tir^ fclotti frum 

z”::— 

Gcnd infinibvi? is in 31^ w «». W ^ ^ ^ 

fl. the Thmil has a verbal ito«n erdl^ in nl, d ^ this very 

Teliigu has eh ai^ to do is in Tamil ieiT. TelugU tMy. Cansrwo 

Coiwresc fcM, m Gord aUn fca ’ Cond wilb the Cannrese art 

,1, U h«d). Ctod H. ?“''? .*|f^“j‘™^^T™il. a,eh«h <b" 
»»; but the p.rt~h.» m »5‘'''!'’'°"^^ Sddt a. T»ull I. Buto". 

1 e cLural of nmins stibstflntiw^ the sdnt^ 

,„t a. h.«« --t <«». a» 

has two. dr and Pc. 

CflUoquial T«nU aeor and aw^n^tl^; «'«**'''> owy “« 

Tamil dadii a^naii' *,!:»»■ 

m The instmmenial case to Trfugir is farmad by the wWWofl of eWto . 
Gdftdt lihe the Tamil, uses al, 

(4.) Gdnd differs frt« Telugu. and Jjjj 
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fia? 

(fl,) Telusu ^yslfinmtieftUy u«s 4 lofitcad cf Tunil vocalic y; tbs Gcnd 
reuiiia the r of Toinil; cfl, C«lu wr o^alu, TSelugu, to weep; TamU aju, Gocd are 
So sl*o conipflfo N"j Teltigu. seven, with Tamil ^ and ifSr-wnp. 

(7.) itah-I like Ancient Tamil, fartna its futuiw hy mppetidtng h to the root 
Ceimpani Goad fei-lw, t will do, with Ancient TomU jiey-gu ? compart iho 
Andeol Canaieec Beti-HUm, used for all tenses and pel»ns. 

(8,) A number of Gdnd mots denoting objects of primary importance 
correspond with the Tamil rather than the TelugU—e,p, 

IttLOCti. Tamil. 

three, mii4w> mindru, 

treep manu, mfltiMiip 

gr^at, pedda, p«™f 


Gosd. 

Tnun4* 

maTT^, 

par. 


In ftlarge DUttuber of LnsUnoes Go^ Ihough retaining the Bamo lOot&ej the 
other DnivMimi dklecU^ modiaes thoM root^ aflftr a fBahicm petullar to itielf. 
This will Bprpeftf on coropsxlng the iollowina Tamil and Qan^ words i-- 



TAKm. 

Gom. 

boy, 

peidat. 

peT>di?aL 

to 


am. 

to fill, 

rtird. 

nihd. 

light* 

trelicham. 

verthi. 

nuiny, much* 

pala. 

voile. 

district, 


tidr (a viUoge). 

dew, 

pani. 

pmi (coUDa 

brea^ 


ureho. 


NotwIthstandiEig the si^nJtiefi betwoetl the Gond asd the other DravIdUn 
dlftleofcs which have now been mentioned and illustrated. Good possesses a larae 
nmnh^r d roots which &rc not found ekewherep and exhlhits peculiaritiea d 
granmmticBl strueture d BUch a nature &mply to Justify our regarding it as 
a dktSnet dialect The diJTennce ejdsttng between Tamil and Tdugu Blnka into 
insignifienneo when compared with the diffflrencc factween Ihe Gdnd and every 
other dialect of the- Dravldion familyA 

Hie prindpai particulars in whJdi the grammatical Btructure of the Gotid 
differs from that of the other dialects ore as follows :— 

{L} like the idioms of Northern Indio, the Gdnd evinces a teridetic;f to 
cenfou^ the dative with the accusative, though in pcsses^on of both forma. 

(2,) It has lost the wlatJwe participle of the other Dnividisn dial&cU, and 
USOB instead bd, the relative pronouns ot the Hindi. Here wo have an induhL- 
table lnfitajic?e of the grammar of one longmgo being affected by the gramnuir 
of another^ It h remarkable that the relative pajlicipk k retained by the Ku. 

IS.) It has a passive voice, formed, as in some of these Northern idioms^ 
by prefixing the past participle of the active voice to the ^b^tantlve verb. 

(4.) The remote and proKimate demonstrativea (iffij hi) which in Tamil are 
cnarj toar* lu Telugu "Pdru^ oirii, arc In Gond corrupted into or and if. The 
neuter plurels, which In Tomil ate flo d, ted, In Gond are iii, Ti j but a form 
more in Bccordance with Ttiniil ii preserved hi some of the pbUque cases— 
nor and tee 
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(5,> Tht baj* <jf tht intei^ragative pronouns In Tkiml, T^felugn, CanATe^K 
Malayajam I 5 Vp oftea ©litencd into e, tn (j^oid it is b—b&Tj who? 
(niA^Culme sinffiilHr), had, who, which? {netttcr-fmuiine sineulfljf); ^urak, 
bork, hdu, what men ? wbnt woenm W things 1 hA^ why ? This Goad bfl 
the Tulu iotemogHtivo uOj which Dr Guadtrt derives from e-if-u. 

(6,) Instead ol the regulafly formed negative vdee of the other dialects^ the 
Good forms its negatlw verbs by jdaiply presfiMng the negative particles UUc or 
hoKoj to tho verb. For nxflmple+ thon art not, or thou bMomest not (m anul 
d^Vp hi T^ngu fccou), hs in Good futile dyot. A similar ii$e of the negative 
partlde is found in the Kola language. The only thing in the other dialects 
which fti all corresponds to thk h the opccasianal formation In poetical TAmll of 
a negative verb by the insertion of the negative particle fli between the root of 
the verb and the pronominnl suffix—e-p-,. pl'i-fli-ftii I speah not^ for 

(74 The cbi^ f difference, however, in point of grcunmatJcal structure be¬ 
tween the Oond and the other Druvidian dielMta. consists in its peculiarly ela- 
berate and complete eonjugational systewL In this partieuW it Is idvoUod by the 
Tulu alone. (See " The Verb; Conjugalional Sysiem,") Tamilp MjalayaJaia, 
and C&nsrese possess only a present, an indtflnite past, and a futurfr—the future 
more or kss aorktit Teliigu, In addition to these tenses, haa a regularly 
formijd BOrists The Indicative amd the imperative are only moods whkh 
die^ dialects possesa, end they are destitute of fl passive voice properly so 
called. All modifioaUans of mOod and tense are formed by means either of 
auxiliary verbs or of suffixed partltilot WMUt the more cultivuted Dravidian 
IdEoma are so simple in Htructure, the speech of the Gond boosta in ft extern □£ 
verbal modification and Infieadons almost ea ekborale aa that of Turkish. It 
hes ■ passive voioe: in addition to the indicative end the imperative moodi;. 
|l possesses a potenlhiJ ^ in the kidJcalive tnood, where Tamil has only three 
t^nseSn it has a preoentH an impel-fect definite, and Indefinite past, ft porfect* 
a conditional and a future, each of wbioh is refukrly inBecled: like the othi^r 
Ldloms, it has a eausal verb, but it stands alone in having also ftn ineeptive. In 
these pirticulars the Goad gfemmer has acquired a development peculiar to 
itself, perhaps In somo degree throng tho influence of the highly inflected 
5ontil, its KolaHan neighbour to the northwanh 

TTicr* in a peculiar reflneitient in the GrtunniBr of the Gond which is deserv¬ 
ing of notko. The pow^fisive forms of the personal pirortwins agree In number 
and gender with ibe ffubstantlvcs they qualify. Thus, whilst * my hand ' k ndva 
ke\ (TeL rd fcei. Thm. enodu ImI) , W son* ia tpflvSr marrl, in which iwvdr, my* 
mextt, ij a masculine singular formed from 7ndv% abbreviated from mduo, with 
the addition of he (or they, the plural being used for the singtilftr. Hi* Td. 

Tam, aftnr.). The corresponding T^m. enadu (b ^madu mtmn, my sonl 
k fn itself dislmctively a neuter, fontied from tlii, Ihe affix of the neuter singu¬ 
lar: and y^ it fs used without distinctioti of finder (or number in the colloquial 
diolectl to qualify ntasculmcs and femi n i n es. In the Tamil poetical dialect 
.■niHJu, Diy, is replaced bi the plond by ewt-e p, e™ ktiftai, my Wds. The 
Gdnd possessive of tho perssjnal pronaun ho* oil four fonna complete t— 


’natffarfe, 

BdwSftff. 


bimmiir my broUiEr (masc-> 

*e1dr« nay dsler ffenL-ncot,) 

(Bininiirk, my broUwTS (mase. plar.l 

reldrft. my sish« <f«n.-i«uL plur-) 
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4 Ku.—The Kandli, or Ka luidoubt^y a I>r*viiJSiin 

j;rijfiiyi g wwr ftlly beoii Considered as Uentlcal with the Gdnd. It wm staled 
Jong Bgo by Blunt in the A«ii4tic i?M«ireh«, vol, viL, on the authority 

uf a native Jaghtredarp that the Gdnds and the Khns^s ■are tjutoHy distinrt roCfit 
NotwitJutandin^ this, prior Ui the publioaUoa oi the first edition of this work, 
i hxid not met with nn^ account of their languages in which they were redded 
as dilforont, though in truth their diflercnM are numerous and essenUot In 
many psrticulBTs^ Ku Dcconds more closely than Dond with Tuniil, Tclugu, and 
tho other Drav^idlon toogu«; in some thongs less so^ For eKompIo; — 

{!.) Gdnd forma iJa infinitive in die cr iIf J K.%x, like Telugu, Tajoib and 
modem Ctmarcse, forma its infinllivc by auffijeing a. sometimes ua *r pt Thus, 
to becoioe Is in Qand lydfe; in Telugu kd/ in Conareae dg^K or of/fl; in Tamil 
dgn; in Ku iod. 

(Z) Ku retains the simplicity of Uw conjugalional system of the other Dre- 
vidian dialeclBp in cimtrMllslhiction to the doboratencfis of ^ GoniL 

(3.) Gdnd forma iU negatives by prefixing to the indiealive aorist the SGp^“ 
rate negative puriidles hsNe or In thLa point Ku diBers- from Oondf and 

with the other dial&ctfi. Thus, I do not is in Gond hifie in Tamil 

; in TVlugu chlimnv; in Conareae ; in Ku gUnu. 

In the following inslonoes Ku Hcccirds more closdly wilh Tamil wid Cana-' 
rose though IccsOy very remote, than with its nearer msighhourj Telugu. 

(1,) TehigU forms its plural by the use of lu alone, except In some of the 
oblhjue forms of the ^ ratiomd * demonstrniivcis.. Ku, like TatnJX makcfi n 
difference between the plurals of nouns which denote taticaiBl beings^ end thocse 
of aouTks trf the inferlcr closa. The Tamil cufftx of the firiit clasa of plurals is or, 
of the second class fcai; the corresponding ifuffbtes in Ku ore dm or ru, and M. 

(Z) Telugki forms its Ti»-sciiline singular by means trf the huHx du z Cana- 
reoe and Tamil by auu and on, Ku by means of the suffix dnu or dnyit, Thu^, 
compare taWu, Tclugu, he, with the Tamil avan, CoiUrese noortu, Ku oodnu. 

<3.) Ku prenouns bear a closer resemhlancc to the Tamil and Canarese than 
tn tlw Telugu and Gond, m will appear from the foUowtne cotnparative view;— 


TKLUOU. 

GOJfp, 

Tamo. 

Cahaiese. 

Ku. 

1, n-^iu 

and. 


1 

1 

(anrient). 

dnu. 

we^ uiemu. 

atndf. 


(do,) dm 

(do.) 

dmri. 

Lbou^ nlvu. 

fma. 

nl 

ttinu. 

tntt. 


T^wu, 

Gqrd. 

TAMlt. 

Canaxese, 

Ko, 


mini. 

hiiai. 

xlr. 

niotiw 

inu 

hc+ remote. 

uddiL 


ouEiii. 

ntroxu. 

aoduu. 

he. proxhnffte. 

Pidrt 

ir. 

Ivon. 

itMUUl. 



(4.) la the Dravldian languages contingency is expressed by the addition of 
a partide to any verbal isns^j person or number. This subjunctive suHbc Is in 
Tdugu enj, or d; in Canarese tv, t% or dfllru- One ol the suMxes employed in 
the Thmll Is MT, which in the speech of the vulgar becomes fad; ond this very 
particle fad^ added, os hi Tamil, to Ihe preterite, is the suifix by which the Ku 
udso forms eonditioniil or contirkgont verba-—K 1 do is io Telugu wmu 
ch^yuduM^i; io Ganarese odxu ffepidare,^ in colloquial Tamil this is ndn cherg- 
dukfad; in Ku -hire (from the root to do), It is Srtt gltehkd. 

On ibe other hond^ in the foDowing particulars Ku agrees more closely 
with Tclugu than wilh Tamil or Canoreso. 
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(3L) it UsftS the rteulcr [singular to denoW fe min i ne Brnguiar- 
iZ.) The cases or ‘"tnflfiiions'' ot ihe proGOuna oi the Bret and 

Be^aEkd persooSi singulof sod pluital, arc identical with tho^ of Tdugu. 

(.3,) The cose-tcnnkiationj oi Ku are nearly in accordiuiEe with those fli 
ToJugiiu 

Thft ptaaomiiuil rifina puffia*d to ibo Ku verbs accoid oft this whole 
beiicr with Tclii^u with any other diaJect-^e.fl^ in Tenul the second and 
third perficos pliiral end diflerently. the OfW if, the other at; in Telugu they end 
nlik*—both gtreraJly in om ; in Ku aleo both these peosons end elihe m eru. 

55iJ In Caiuinse all rclwtive porUctples, including ihni oC the relative verb, 
Lcd in e; in Tamil all lelative participles, with the eweptioii of that ol ti» 
futur*, have the !;*■«■» ending. In Telugu the relative participb of the iwkfiaite 
or jkoritjtic teiue in e^ or ^ and in the Ku also the relative pa^ par* 
ticiple eJthibits this endifts. Ihua* d™ti Tamil, that became;; in Carkarew dda; 
in Telugu tindefinite tense) p apiteti.' in Ku the aaice form ia ftti. 

The vsriotis particulars ttow mentioiied prove Ku to be dlstiftct Imm Gond, 
and though it ia allied to it, it b allied only in the same maniMT u to the othsr 
Dravidlan languages- In some points thb language diOers (kbh bU the other 
dblecb of the family; for example, it forms its past verbal participles not by 
oE the suffixes du, i or ai. the only auffims known in the other dialects, 
but hy suBijung to the itnt A. Bometunes ad or jd, alter the manner ol wme of 
the language* of Northern India- In the other dialects of this family, with the 
exception of the Tulu, the negative verb posEe&SU only one taoae, an aorlst, 
has also, like the Tulo. a negative preterite—a decided advantage over the other 
dialects. The Ku suffixes the present verbal parUdplcs are also different from 
which BM found in the other Dravidian dinlerts. The fonaative sufS* el 
the present verbal participle b in Telugu ebu or tu; in the Canarew tiM at 
ate; in the Ku it is i or pi. 


5, Bajmajial.—T he lists of words hitherto puUisbed do not go a greet way 
towards proving this language distinctively Dmvidian, The evidence of the 
prop^uTB end lowest numeral ii clear; but the other distiactively Dinvidiaa 
words found in the lists are not ntunvous. For the present, perhaps, all that 
can bo mid with certainty is tha t the Rojmalwl contaios a dbtinctivoly 
vidian element. When it hM been examined u carefully ae the Oieon, a may 
be ponihle to speak of its lebUonship in strongpr terms. It b coaunaoly stated 
that it b almost the same » the Orion; but thb opuuon, though prohahty 
correct, reciiiirw ccnfirmflUniL 

Thfl principaJ and most HsenlipUy Dr&vUlm wofd* I have wtw»d ate oi 


I. 

we, 

thc>t4, 

ycix, 

he, ohe. 

tbtyt 

this, 

that, 

facrep 

there, 

antp 


ert. 

eye^ 

Ic^. 

t>cav. 

tn. {adm, Of»>* 

nwes 

OlbXli. 

dnL 

m^ku. 

fliTio. 


pdia. 

da. 

paL 

whwi (nniifl in Trffii|cKycur35,aflr^ 

ItAJii. 

dOi 

kMu, 

dtJi. 

faBjulp 

hekhA. 

de. 

kwL 

tyumf. 

hiir^ 

tcito 

dc^ 

' brndJ 

III 

tree, 

man. 

do. 

fn4iv-^u. 

dh. 

flchwer, 

phkp. 

do- 


ItlD. 


fnbi. 

dA 


Ano. 

dove. 

jmrah. 

do. 

jmrC 

art, eft. 

SDorpmn, 

riMh. 

da. 

Mf, 
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APPENDIX 


ciulha’'. 
dative feu. 


fiibovc, 

mothfirr 

daxi^iexr 

T Tinn- ^ ofp dUlU 

come, bdr-fvifr 

go, ek-en. 


Dtbv^ «dgu4 
do. milrn 

do* tna^-a}. 
do. d|^ 
do. & 4 rHl. 
do* *g-o. 


Unlpnimcitely tht mHoxioii^ td the Rijmflhil jiDam and verb are ruit given in 
any of the lists, sc that wilh the cseccptiim ol s very isvr inddenuil particulars 
the grammatical construclioii of this languoge remains iinhnowD. In the particu- 
latB that foUoiy the coasmiction Is Dravidimr The dative postpoailkiii is Jot; m 
is the ^ the plural oi the proiioiiTia of the hrst and second per&tms^ replac¬ 
ing n of the singular f or is the sign ol the plural dj pmoouna of the third person. 

g. ^OnaoM. Much light has been thrown on the construction and vocabulary 
of the OrSdm by an article oh thnl language in the Jcumal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, voL xx 3 tv^ by the Hev. F. Batsch, a missioruiry who has labcaued 
amongst the Orsmts In Chutii Nagpilr. 

The personal pronouna, which are very regular and distinctively Dravi- 


dial*, ore as fotlowB:— 



I. 

Wt 

itonu 

m. 

em. 

gvu. 

trtgha,. 

emhai. 

dat 

engage. 

crricge. 

acc;. 

efipa-n^ 

cman. 

abL 

ropustt. 

rvipiutlTU 

hi^lru. 

etigantL 

enundi 

loc- 

engmi. 

epnanUj ci 

ageni 

CTiim, 

fmJfn. 


Thoo* 

You, 

nm. 

nim. 

idi^hirL 

nimiioL 

tthtpdpe. 

niiadge. 

iihtiAi 

lUFrdn, Aivianutn. 

nhipurtL 

nimpujtitn. 

Titnante. 

nimawtL 

7rin£|iantL 

nlmOUtitL 

fdoim. 

niiTUm. 


(1.) tntj wn, is the cjdioary plural of the first ptisoo, used when we 
means more than two. i 4 dm, wbidb is eqiially Dmvidian, means, it is said, ‘we 
two; This use of udm as a dual may throw light on the origin of the plural 
Inclusive of the other llravidian languages. 

C2.) The third peraoii is represented only by ds, he, fld„ H or she, flr, they* 
Notice the Dravldiam epicene phital In r* What t Is end. 

<a,) postpositions^ pCt tOi fw: nu^ tipon* ntund, before; mechUi, above j 
ku^ besides; ka^ha, beyond; menya. up; WTiyo, beneath. Tbcae are purely 
I>favidian words, giuti, rrom, I cannot identify. 

CO Numerola. One, ouia; two, enr; three, mmtd; four, Tvach. Miectivol 
numerals—ert alaCf one man, iHb dJmv two men. The rest of the numenils am 
borrowed from the nerthem vernaculars. 

(5.) Words certainly Pravidian are dl, man, pal, looth« kJmu eye, boi* 


mouth, iliov, nose. haf| come. 

(6l) With the e3(cep6on of the words cited abovei th* rest of the Oiaon 
pQuns, adjectives, and verbe preasit semte^y any point of pesemblonEc to Dm- 
vidian words. The mm of the vrorda in the Orion vocabulary oiay be Kolarian, 


♦ Since the publication of the 2nd Edition of this Oranmurr much light has 
been thrown upon the connection of the ORAON or KtTRUMl with the Dra- 
vldlan languages by the Kcv. O. Fleg's “|n±raductlon into the OrSon drammar^ 
i®d a Kuruyt dtammar ” by the Rev. Fttsd. Hahn. German EvattpL Luth., 
Miafioa, Chotu NAgpur, 1$05.—Enft, 
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but dg ugt seem to be Ptavidwu This Lmtanc^ tejods la show that 

niay bt! the proof may suivive ooly in th& pronauns, the 

first few numeroib, and the etructure. 

7i Biuvr^ia^ Element m BiiAinri„—In many d£ the parUolliars in which the 
Brnhiii is found to be allied to the Dravidian tonguca, it is equally allied to each 
the families of tongues Included in the Scythian g|roup, so thit to that oMeilt 
it wotiJil be safest to content ourselves with saying that the Eion-Aryan element 
contained in Brahui—the ele^ment which Is Incapable of bein^ {JlSLiated to the 
Indo-Peraie—appears to be ScytkiaUp using the term Scythian In its widest 
senso+ Thua in Brahui, os In the Dravidian dlaJectSp and in the whole of the Scy^^ 
tbian tongues^ the cases of nouns arc denoted by postpositions. The gender ol 
nouns ia ejspressedp not by thdx Lnflexions, but by prefixed separate words^ The 
number of nouns is onhnorily denoted by the use of separate particles of plum- 
liGation, much as manys sevemlj ic. When n notm stands olone withaut any such 
m gn of plurality, its numbor Is considered to be indefinite, and it Is then regarded 
eingular or plural according to ihe context^ or the mnnber of the verb with 
which it agrees^ Tbls rule is more characleristtc of Tamil than of the other 
Brovidian idioms. Adjectives are destitute ol comparatives and superlativesr 

On the other hand, there are certain particulars in which the Brahui appeals 
to me to present truces of the existence of a distinctively Dravidian clemcnL 
Tbo nbservatinna I made on the Brahui In the first edlticui of this work were 
founded on □ brief grammar and vocabulary of the language contained in 
vol, vli. of the Joumal of the BetijjBl Aeladc Soclciy. A fuller gramniar and 
vocabulary have now been eupplfed by Dr Bellow, In hb hook entitled 
the Indus to iha Tigris'* (TrUhncr, 16731^ and ft appears to me ^at the theory 1 
advocated—(not that the Brahui was a Dravldtan language, hut that "it evi¬ 
dently contained a Dravidion elcmentp an clcmcnl which was probably derived 
from the reiniianl of some ancient Drnvldiaii race Incorporated with the 
Brohula'^)—has been cenfirmod, 

(1) The Brahui pronoun of the second person singular Is nT, thou, precisely 
as in the Dravidian toguei The plural of this pronoun—vk., nuaij you 
(numa, of you>^ ia also wonderfully in accordance with old Dravidian forma. 

C^resc is n%mi you; the Oiion nim; the old TamQ possessive In itum-n. 
you {fn which wc see tracea of an obsolete baas? niim or aem, you); and the 
ordinary base of the oblique cases <d this pronaue In Tamil h itm. It has been 
objected that there la nothing distinctively Dravidian la these tum$, seeing that 
Hi, thou, appears tn some ahsipe in the Australian dialects, fii Chinese, and in 
many of the languages of High Asia. This pronoun of the second person has 
undoubtedly a very wide range, os bos been $hown in Zoeo, but It is remarkable 
that ihroughnul hidta and tbe eeuntries adjacent to India il is found only la 
the Dravidiao language^ and the BrahuL Tbe diange from nt in the singuLir 
to nufn in the plural appears to me still more distinctively Dravidlan. 

{2Ji Whilst itTm or niim la to be considered os (he meat ckssfcal form of the 
plural of tho Dravidto pronoun of the second person, nTr Ib the form ordl- 
muily used in a separate shape in Tamil, mini In Telugu; ojid In cotiseqtience 
of this plural (ermittation In n In nearly all the Dravidlan Idwms the seccnd 
person plural of the verb in the indicative mood ends, not In im or vm, but in 
ir, rrUp dm, iri, ftc. The same peculUirtly reappears in the Brahtfi. Whilst the 
separate pronoun ends In m, v Is the prufsomlnsl sign of the second person of 
the verb—areH, ye arts, arar, they are; with which compare the Canarege 
yo ore, tru(tt)aTC, they are. 

C SO 
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(3.> A tmbflrkflble auftlegy hctw^n the Braliui anti the Dravidian 

ij ipparent in the tefiaxivt prciniHin. (ifUij I® D’tavijiiail- 

languagas this pitnwoo a t&n or idn, aiid is regularly declbwsJp whilst tha 
nemifwtlvt! is also i^ 9 ed adverbially in the sense ot * indeed/ In Bn^ui fen 
ia aimdBrly u^ed, not as a particle, nor only «s an adverb, bol as a intmoun. 
and is declined as regularly as the other preneuns, 

(4.) Nouns form their pliir&ts by adclbig fe, es lit Gfind— huU, a horse, 
hulffc, hows. 

{5.) The ™t of ibt aubgtnntive verb in Brshui Is ar* In TsmiJ and 
esc ir. 

(H.> Bopp itnnarks that the three lowest mnneralfl could never be inlro^ 
duced into any wtmiry by forelgiMTs. The iruth of ihU remaik is Ihustrated 
by sever&l idrcumstanoes of which Bopp cmdd scarcely have been aware. Yrtm 
five tipwards the numemU of the OtSon me lewign. From lour upwards the 
Brahni minierais are of Indo-Euxopean origm <e.g., char, four. pflHrj, five, 
si^): and in the compound numerals tweoty-one and twenty-two, the words 
for one and two are also Indo-European, but the aeparotc numersk qm, two. 
ibree, are totally uncoianeoted with the Sanskrit famUy, and two e£ thorn are 
ideotioo] with Dravldkn numerals. In Brahul, two k inot; compare Can. eradtt^ 
two I Tam. irEii(tu)j twofold or double. In Brahui. throe is fousiti compare 
Can' tuftr-u; TeL ttiiid-u; Tulu muJL The Dravidion bases of these numeralfl 
arc It, two, mu, three j and if we notice the lermmatioiis of ihe Brahui nume¬ 
rals <one, two, Intf. three, musit). It is obvious that the second ^Hable of 
eech of these words, it or at. is merely a neuter formoUve, lihe that which we 
find in the Dravidian languages (e.g,, cfompare *r^ the base and numeral adjec¬ 
tive 'two; with ina^u^ the abstract neuter nouit); consequently the agrecramil of 
the Brahui with the Dravidian numerals, both in the base and in the format 
tlve, is complete^ If we remember the interchangeable relation of s and r, and 
JX wc resold the Canarese three and the Brahui mu#, as an inMance of this 
interchanse, oa 1 think we may safely do XiUustraiod as it k by the Tuiu iniijl)^ 
we may also venture to connect the Dravidian numeral base w, one. with the 
Brahui o#. Thb connection, however, is doubtful, whereas there eonnot be any 
doubt respecting two and dirco. It is worthy of notice that one is aehaf !» 
PehlevL 

Xf,> In the class of atuoUary words (preposidons, coujunetions, &e.) com¬ 
pare the Brahui monl, oppo^te, with the Tamil munn^, before. 

The number of nouns and verbs in Brahui which can with certainty b® 
identified with Dravidian roots k not coiisfderahle^ but it is equal to the 
number found in the Oraon vocabulary. 



BSAtttTL 

DlAVIDUUf. 


BsiUDi. 

Dbavtoiaji. 

eye 

fdion. 

kllCTI^ fcofl. 

stone^ 



mouth. 

bo, 

bdi^i odp, boi. 

bloWj 

bit, 

bil, bfr, trtl. 

ear^ 

fchof, 

fchffh kod-u. Mil, 

sow, 

uto. 

ara-nu 

face. 

mon^ 

mu», before. 

seorpic3fLi 

telt. 

taf. 

brain. 

milv 

TTltt 

to cut. 

bane. 

atu^ dcrt. 

son, 

TTadr. 

mOTTi XGdndK 

to heal. 


kol (to kUl). 

mpther, 



to do. 

kcj Imr^ 


water, 


mn 

to come. 

bar^ 

bOT^ POT, 
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Tim Qn«lagi«4 between the Br&hui and the Pravidian lanffus^i^ which have 
nw been pointed nut, aie much dwer than any Bneh>|y whlEh FUbstattt be- 
tween the Diavidian l^n^uages and the Bndo, the Dhunatr and lha lonj^^ 
of the other tribes on the north-enstem frontier of India which were termed 
“Tamoliaii” by Mr Hodgson. Those analogies appear ta me to be ahnofit as 
remote as those of the Tibetan hnMy ; and are not wily less numeroUi,^ but 
also of a i™ essentUd character and kss dlstiMtive than the analogies which 
are discovcrahle between the KolaiiBii tongue and the Dravidtaio- Compare 
the following list o! Dravidiati words of primary importance with analogmis 
words in the and with the words In the Bodo ftiw! DMmaJ which cor¬ 

respond in signihcBtions— 



Dtuvnia^. 

BiiAntr:. 

Booo. 

Demal. 

thou, 

m. 

ni. 

rump. 

lid. 

you. 

num. 

mm. 

ncnpchllr. 

np«2. 

we. 

ndfii^ 

non. 


kpet. 

self, 

tortj 

t€n^ 

poui| 

mi 

one. 

or, 

aa-ftj 

cM, 


two, 

inid-u, 

iratj 


giu. 

three, 



lum. 

eye, 

lean. 

hhevt. 


mi 

ear, 

fcfoi, 

fchof, 

Jcfiomd^ 

aohdfhonp. 

water. 

mr, 

dir. 

ddi. 

chi. 

stone, 

bd. 

kh^a, 

onlMlr 

finthur. 

It seems unnecessary 

to give a 

large number of tnstanoea i for wh 


Hrahui does appear to a certain esetent to oontain Draviditn fonos and words, 
the Bodo and Dbimal, and to them may be added moat of the other dialects of 
the nortb^afitem forests, present no ipedal iuiajogjea whatever { and eontain 
only a few of tbose structural affinities which they have in common, not only 
with the Dravidlan, but with the Tibetan, and with every language and family 
of languages of the Scythiari group. 
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